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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1932 


lit. Civil Disobedience revived : Congress Working Committee's Resolutions: —After 
protracted deliberations, the All-India Congress Working Committee pasBed a 
resolution tentatively planning Civil Disobedience, which Mahatma Gandhi, in his 
reply to the Viceroy, said would be suspended if the Viceroy considered it worth 
while to peruBe it. The plan included a vigorous boycott of British goods, and 
concerned also disobedience of “unmoral laws.” Regarding the request to the 
Viceroy to reconsider his reply to Gandhiji the Workiug Committee urged for a 
public and impartial inquiry into the Ordinance question. The Committee also 
passed a resolution that the Premier’s Round Table Conference Declarations were 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the Congress demands. In the 
event of a satisfactory response not coming from Government, the Working 
Committee called upon the nation to resume civil disobedience. The following 
conditions, however, were to be strictly observed:—(1) People must be ready to 
undergo great suffering and yet remain non-violent; (2) social boycott of Govern¬ 
ment officials is to be undertaken: (3) Volunteers should never be hired, though 
the bare wants of themselves or their dependents may be provided ; (4) Boycott 
of all foreign cloth is obligatory ; (5) Non-violent picketing of liquor and foreign 
cloth Bhops is to be resumed ; (0) Unlicensed manufacture and collection of 
salt should be resumed ; (7) Orders issued under the Ordinances may be civilly 
disobeyed. 

2nd. Liberals' Appeal to Viceroy The Council of the National Liberal Federation 
of India met under the presidentship of Sir Pheroze Sethna and after 
a heated debate on the situation in the country created by the promulgation of 
the Ordinances, decided to telegraph to the Viceroy urging that every avenue 
should be explored for the continuance of co-operation of all progressive political 
parties in the country for the successful conclusion of the Bound Table 
Conference. 

3rd. Belated Refulgence of Liberal Lights :—The leading Liberal .lights of Bombay 
alarmed at the prospect of the revival of the Civil Disobedience Movement made 
repeated entries and exits to and from “Mani Bhuvan” wearing grave looks. Being 
questioned as to the results of their activities, they were either non-committal or 
admitted that they .were unable to move their little finger in averting a crisis. 

4th. Arresls and Convictions’ :—Mahatma 'Gandhi arrested at “Mani Bhuvan”, 
Bombay. Simultaneously with Gandhiji’s arrest, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Congress President, was taken into custody at his own residence under the same 
Regulation aa Gandhiji, and driven in a separate car to Poona. He was taken to the 
Yerrowada prison. Scenes that were witnessed in Bombay following the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi aud Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel were vividly reminiscent of the 
days of the Civil Disobedience Movement last year. A htige procession paraded 
the city streets waving national flags. Old and familiar national slogans were 
sent out from house-tops. All shops shut their doors, and suspended business ns 
a mark of protest against the arrests. The hartal was both complete and 
voluntary.—Babu Rajeudra Prasad, the member of the Congress Working 
Committee for Bihar, who had been nominated by Sardar Patel to succeed him 
ns the Congress President, was arrested at the Sadakat Asram, headquarters of 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee.—Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, General 
Secretary, Indian National Congress, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, or in default 3 months more under the U. P. 
Ordinance for disobeying the order not to leave the municipal limits of Allahabad. 
—Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani waB sentenced to six months and a fine of Rs. 150 or in 
default, 3 months more. 

1 



THE ANNUAL REGISTER [ 4 januaky— 

Congress Working Committee Declared Unlawful.—The Goverpment of India 
declared the Workiug Committee of the All-India Congress Committee an unlaw¬ 
ful association as constituting a danger to the public peace. 

Four Neto Ordinances Promulgated H. E. the Viceroy promulgated four 
Ordinances for the purpose of meeting the situation created by the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement. (1) The Emergency Powers Ordinance :—This was practically on 
the lines of the Ordinance lor the North West Frontier Province, excepting that its 
scope was widened to include all acts prejudicial to public safety and peace and 
that it reintroduced the Old Press Ordinance for the whole of India under the 
machinery of the Press Act. This Ordinance was extended immediately by 
notification to Bombay and Bengal. The Ordinance gave power not only to 
control suspected persons who act in a manner prejudicial to public safety or 
peace, but also covered acts in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to public 
safety or peace. (2) Unlawful Instigation Ordinance :—This waB the same as applied 
to United Provinces and North West Frontier Province and was extended 
immediately to Madras, Bombay, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Central 
Provinces.— Unlawful Associations Ordinance :—This was the same as applied to 
the North West Frontier Province and was extended at once to Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. It also gave powers to the 
Government of India to declare any association unlawful so that the order so far 
may have effect throughout British India. This was meant to cover the difficulty 
experienced on the last occasion by every local Government having declared the 
Congress Working Committee unlawful. (4) Prevention of Molestation and Boycott¬ 
ing Ordinance :—This extended to the whole of British India but before it was 
brought _ into force'local Governments would have to notify. The Ordinance was 
on the jinea of the Old Ordinance except that it extended the definition of molesta¬ 
tion to include peaceful picketing as an offence. 


5tb. Arrests and Convictions in U. P.—Lucknow Congress leaders, Mr. C. B. 
Gupta, H. P. Saxena, Gopinath Srivastava, Mrs. Suniti Mittcr, Sri Krishna 
and Prabhu were sentenced to suffer three months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of Rs. 200 each or in default to Buffer one and a half months’ 
additional imprisonment. Sm. Annapurna Devi was sentenced to one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200. 

Omnibus Arrest of Coitgress Leaders in Calcutta :—Following the ;declnration 
of forty-five organisations as unlawful associations the Calcutta Police 
conducted extensive searches and made a large number of arrests in the city. 
About 60 places were searched which included the offices of the forty-five associa¬ 
tions declared unlawful and about twenty arrests were made. The police seized 
office files and a large Dumber of other documents, removed all moveable articles 
found in the offices of the organisations declared unlawful, placed them under 
lock and key and posted constables on guard at their gates. It was'stated that two 
motor cycles were taken away in the course of the raid on the Simla Vyayatn 
Samity. The arrests were made under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

War on Congress all over the Country :—Ordinance rule officially began in 
Bombay with the publication of a Gazette Extraordinary applying the four 
Ordinances. At Benares the police opened fire in dispersing the meeting held 
to protest against Mahatma’s arrest.—At Delhi the Cnief Commissioner declared 
unlawful the Provincial and District Congress Committees. The Police carried 
out numerous searches including the search of the Congress Office, the residence 
of Dr. Aneari and the Offices of the ‘Tej’ and ‘Arjun,’ vernacular dailies.—War 
on Congress organisations in the Punjab, U. P., N. W. F. and Bengal was in 

in incessantly re ^ or ^ 8 arre8 ^ B i raids and convictions of Congressmen poured 


Q ^ ar S e m Coimbatore :—A lathi charge was made by the Coimbatore 
ro ice on Congress volunteers who commenced picketing of foreign cloth shops 
° rd «> which one volunteer was seriously injured. Crowds 
k er e.snd there and in dispersing the crowd, it was stated, 

tirn were , i D,u E e<i ' A few shop-keepers were also hit. A few individuals 

in the market were also hurt by the lathi charge. 
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Police raid in Bombay: Leaders arrested The Bombay Police commenced a 
big drive against those behind the CongreBS movement in the city, A number 
of simultaneous arrests were quickly made including Mr. Nagindas Master (Vice- 
President, B. P. C. C.) Mr. V. J. Patel, ex-President of the Assembly and Mr. 
K. F. Nariman, President of the local Congress Executive and member of the 
Working Committee. Batches of police moved swiftly from place to place accord¬ 
ing to the prearranged plan and took the leaders away in police automobiles as 
each was arrested. In addition to the arrests almost simultaneous arrests were made 
of: Mr. Narayan Deshpande, member B. P. C. C- and Dictator, BhuleBwar Ward 
Congress ; Mrs. Sbanteben Venkarkar. member, B. P. C. C., Mr. S. K. Farulkar, Mr. 
T. R. Naravani, G. Ward Congress President, Mr. Motiehand Kapadia, member B. 
P. C. C. and Municipal corporator. Mr. S. K. Patil, ex-Secretary, B. P. O. C., Mr. 
Jayant Dalai, Congress Bulletin Editor, Mr. D. S. Barbrckar, ex-Congress Dictator, 
Sardar Jamait Singh, leader, Bombay Sikh Association, Mrs. AvantikaBai Gokhale, 
ex-Dietator, Mr. Gunvaut Kapadia, War Council member. Pandit Mukund 
Malaviya, son of Pandit Madan Sloban Mnlaviya, Sycd Abdulla Brelvi, editor of 
“Bombay Chronicle.” Mr. Dhurander, Assistant editor of “Navakal,” a vernacular 
daily, Mr. K. K. Menon. member B. P. C. C., Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Munshi, Mr. 
Jamnodas Dwarkads and Mrs Captain. 

Complete Bartal in Bombay : Azad ilaidan Meeting :—Following .the whole¬ 
sale arrests, the city observed a complete Hartal. All the principal markets were 
closed, while schools and colleges were practically deserted. Desh Sevikas in 
orange colour ‘saries’ appeared in Fort and picketed several foreign cloth shopB 
under the lead of Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya. After half an hour the picketing 
commenced, the shops closed their doors, and the pickets retired. Mrs. Kamala¬ 
devi, however, was arrested.—There was a huge meeting at the Azad Maidan in the 
evening. The meeting was convened to protest against the summary arrest in 
the city. Mr. Choksey addressed the meeting. A rumour got round that the 
police would interfere and break up the rareting, and a large crowd thronged the 
pavements opposite the Esplanade Police Station. But the meeting passed off 
without any interference.—Earlier in the day, the police took possession of the 
Congress House, pulled down the National Flag and hoisted the Union Jack in 
its place. The raid on the Congress House was followed by similar raids on 
the officers of the Youth League and the Naw Juwan Bharat Sabha and the 
Hindustani Seva Dal. The police seized books and records and locked the premises. 
At the Congress House, however, the police could not seize any articles of records 
as the office-bearers had previously taken good care to practically empty the 
premises of every bit of furniture and record. 

7th. Arrests and Convictions :—In Karachi Mr. Naraindas Anandjee Bechar, Mr. 
JairamdaB Doulatram, Mr. Parsram Tahilramani, Secretary, Karachi Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Dr. Taraehand Lalwani, Municipal Councillor, Swami KrishnaDand, member 
All-India Congress Committee, Mr. R. K. Sidhva Municipal Councillor, Mr. Maharaj 
Cakram, Mr. Narshinl l and Moulvi Mahomed Sidik, member, All-India Congress. 
Committee, were arrested.—Simultaneous arrests of prominent Congressmen were 
effected at Ahmedabad. Prominent amoDg those arrested were Messrs. Mahadev 
Desai, Manilal Kothnri, Kumarappa, Kalelkar and Raja Rao. All the arrested 
persons were removed to the Sabarmati jail.—Mr. Gaugadbara Rao Deshpande, 
a prominent Karnatnk lender, was arrested under OrdinaneeNo.2 of 1932. Mr. Babu 
Thakur, Editor oi the “Tarun Bharat” was also arrested on the same day.—At 
Cocanaaa Messrs. Sambamurthi, Satyanarayaua, Raju -and Bhnt were sentenced to 
two years’ R. I. for disobeviDg Section 144 order. Dr. B. Pattabhisitharamayya, 
Mr. M. Krishna Rao and Dr. V. D. Nageswara Rao were convicted under Sections 
145 and 118, and sentenced to undergo 2 years’ R. I, and Rs. 1,000 fine under Sec. 
145 and 6 months' R. I. and a fine of Rs, 100 under the second count. Messrs. 
T. Prakasam. D. Narayanaraju, A Goviudachari, Majeti Narayana Rao, D. 
Krishnamurthi, B. Raupasni, V. Suri Sastry, and U. Pattabhiramnyya were 
sentenced to undergo seven months’ rigorous and one month's simple imprison¬ 
ment under Sections 145 and 188, I. P. C. 

Sir M. Shaft Dead The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Shafi, temporary Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, died of Ipneumonia, at his residence iD New 
Delhi. All offices of the Government in Delhi were closed for the day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased. 
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8tb. Arrests And Convictions s—Dr. Ansari who succeeded Babu Rajendra Prasad 
as the CoDgress President, was arrested at his residence 'in New Delhi. He was 
sentenced to 6 months’ S.I. and a fine of Rs. 200. Mrs.Raipati Knul, Mother-in-law 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Arif Hasvi. local Congress ‘'dictator” and Srimathi 
Durgadevi, Srimati Rampyan and Y. P. Varma, five prominentlCongressites arrested 
while addressing a mass meeting in Queens Garden, New Delhi after the arrest of 
Dr. Ansari. were sentenced each to three months’ simple imprisonment and aifine of 
Rs. 50 in default to suffer additional six weeks.—Mr. A Vnidyanath Aiyar, the 
President of the District and Town Congress Committee in Madura, was sentenced 
under Section 143, I.P.C., to undergo rigorous imprisonment for 6 monthB and a 
fine of Rs. 100. Mr. Haji Mahomed, who succeeded Mr. Vaidyanath Aiyar as 
“dictator” was sentenced, for disobeying order under Sec. 144, to undergo 2 
years’ R.I. and to pay a fine of Rs. 200.—At Dharwar Mr. Hanum&ntha Rao 
Kaujalgi, member of the A. I. O. C. was arrested. 

Congress organisation declared Illegal .—A Gazette Extraordinary issued by the 
Bombay Government declared 80 Congress organisations including various sub¬ 
committees of the City Provincial Congress Committee unlawful. 

9th. Messrs. O. R. Chariar and Satyamurthi Sentenced Messrs, C. Rajagopatchariar 
and 8- Satyamurthi were arrested while they were distributing Tamil leaflets en¬ 
titled “The Satvagraha Fight.” They were arrested under the Molestation and 
Boycotting Ordinance. Mr. Satyamurthi was sentenced, nnder Sec, 17 (2) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, to one year R. I„ and to 6 months’ S. I. under 
Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar was sentenced to undergo 
6 months’ simple imprisonment under Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. 

Lathi Charge on Pickelers in Madras :—Picketing of foreign cloth shops was 
carried on during the week by small batches of Congress volunteers. The police 
charged them with lathis and severely belaboured them. Crowds which were 
attracted by the picketing were dispersed by water hose and lathis. 


lOtlr Ordinance in Patiala His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala promulgated 
an Ordinance under which any society which -helps the terrorists or terrorises 
or spreads sedition within the State would be declared unlawful. 

Lathi Charge at Periyakulam :—A batch of volunteers who were picketing a toddy 
shop at Periyakulam were charged with lathiB by the police. They were profusely 
bleeding and fell down unconscious. On the next day, another batch of volunteers, 
picketed the toddy shop. The police with lathis severely charged them. The 
injuries inflicted were more serious. 


11th. Severe Lathi Charge at Tiruppur Messrs. B. S. Sundaram of the AU-India 
bpianery s Association, P. Nachimnthu Goundan, Dictator, O. K. S. R. Kumaras- 
Narayanaswami, Appukkutti Raman Nair, Subbaroyan 
5° j? 0C v ® rs ?’ b atc h of Congress volunteers attached to the Desa- 

• •° ut “ League, Tiruppur, marched in procession carrying national flags 
B, u.K i ng national songs defying the prohibitory order. As they were nearing 
i a otl i lbe mR ' Q roat b a number of police constables prevented 
^ he V j m !j 6erf ) 8t °PP«l end as they refused to disperse, lathi 
hMtm e m T a V nade nnd R volunteers fell down on the road, after receiving severe 
beatings. Kumarswami, whose skull was said to have been fractured, did not 

f^i«°« nB v OU i 8ne88 a 5 d h .° succumbed on 12th January. The deceased had 
injuries on his legs and other parts as well. 

lathi *oharpR*on Cr-^out thirty men were injured as a result of a 

a* bee “ declared unlawful. The meeting 
and traded lton . whl . ch ® tar ted from the Rambaug Recreation Ground 

came P un to the tv 0 ?-*? 8 ? tartln K place. Foot and mounted police 

and gave it five mlm7/i h fo e ^' 8tr,ct who declared the meeting unlawful 

fcMng MrJ 0l V its , S efu9al ' twelve arrests were made 

cordon of policemen Th ? ? atlonal fla g was then pulled down aDd a 

charge and P disnersed thvFiSS™! 10 ™? tbe ’y ome u- The police next made a lathi 
were 8 removed to Gandhi Hosjitd.^ 6 Pe ° pIe Wh ° teceived in j ures in 1110 process 
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13th. “Sicaraj Bhawari’occupied by Police The “Swaraj Bhawan”, where the 
Allahabad Congress offices were located, being “notified,” was taken possession of 
by the Police. The Congress flag was removed, and the Union Jack was hoisted 
on it. A guard was placed over the building. 

Arrests and Convictions Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, President, and Seth Poonara- 
chand. Secretary of the Nagpur Congress Committee, were convicted under Sections 
117 or the Indian Penal Code and 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to 
nn aggregate term of three years’ rigorous imprisonment.—Bnbu Rajendra Prasad 
and Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sabai sentenced to 6ix months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. Messrs. Jagat Narain and Prajapati Misir, Congress leaders of Bihar, were 
sentenced to five and a half months’ rigorous imprisonment. Messrs. Braj Kishore 
and Mathma Prasad were sentenced to five months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Acharya Haribardas, “Dictator”, of the. Utkal Congress Committee and seventeen 
others sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each for attending a Con¬ 
gress meeting which had been declared unlawful. 

Police occupy' Congress B 0llse : _The Congress House'at'Royapettah, Madras 
where the All-India Swadeshi Exhibition was being held was u occupied 
by the Police ’.to-day as a re sult of the Gazette Extraordinary issued 
by the Local Government late on the previous evening, declaring the 
“Congress House” to be a building used for unlawful;purposes. That notification 
empowered the Chief Presidency Magistrate to tnke possession of the building 
and materials therein. The Magistrate and the Police .took possession 1 of office 
records, the cash chest and the cheque book and made an inventory of all the 
articles.found there. 

14th. “Navajivan" Office Loched-up Following the arrest of Mr. Mohanlal Bhatt, 
editor, priuter and publisher of the “Navjivan” and the “Navjivan” press, the 
police were posted at the entrance and the officers asked the clerical and press 
establishment to clear out, which they did. The police then sealed the press 
and the office-buildings, under an order issued by the District Magistrate, after 
which guards were posted. 

Associations Banned in Bengal :—272 associations, comprising Congress Committees 
and other allied organisations in several districts in Bengal were declared unlaw¬ 
ful under section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 
Twenty-three associations were declared unlawful in the district of Nadia, 8 in 
Tippera district, 11 in Bogra district, 11 In Howrah district, 22 in Dacca district, 
8 in Burdwan district, 100 in Midnapore district, 25 in 24 Parganas, 18 in 
Faridpore district, 37 in Mymensingh district and 9 in Rajshahi district. Fifteen 
persons were arrested in Calcutta for leading a procession, picketing foreign 
cloth shops in Burrabazar, holding a meeting in College Square and distribu¬ 
ting unauthorised leaflets. 

Lathi Charge in Bombay :—Repeated lathi charges were resorted to by the police 
in dispersing a good number of processions and public meetings held in Bom¬ 
bay in the evening, in defiance of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order 
prohibiting Congress demonstrations in the city. In many cases, tho police only 
brandished their lathies and chased away crowds who scattered and. ran helter 
skelter. This helped to keep down the total casualties to 30 injured. For 
nearly four hours, the police were kept busy chasing the crowds, arres¬ 
ting men, and capturing national flags. The day’s events culminated in over 
55 arrests at various places. The arrests included old men, youths and boys who 
defiantly waved nntional flags and offered themselves for arrest. In many cases 
they refused to part with their flags, until they were pinned to the ground and 
the flag snatched away by the police. 

15th. Arrests and Convictions :—Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi, Miss Maniben Patel, 
Miss Mithuben, Mr. Iswarlal Amin, Dictator, Bardoli, and four others were con¬ 
victed at Surat, under Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. MrB. 
Gandhi was sentenced to six weeks’ simple imprisonment, and directed to be 
placed in Class “A”. Miss Maniben Patel, MisB Mithuben and two other women 
were sentenced to 3)4 months’ rigorous imprisonment, and to pay a fine of Rs, 
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Mr. K. Nagcstcara Rao Sentenced—Mr. K. Nageswara Rao was arrested at George 
Town, Madrs while he was distributing boycott leaflets. He was sentenced, on the 
next day, under Sec. 4 ol Ordinance 5 of 1932, to undergo simple imprisonment 
for six months and to pay a fine of Rs. 250. 

Thirty Students arrested in Calcutta: Girl leads Pro cession :—Miss Amit&Dutta 
student of the 5th year Economics class of the Calcutta University College, was 
arrested along with twenty nine other students including Miss Biva Dutt, a 
school student, in the Cornwallis Street near the Bethuno College for leading a 
procession in contravention of the Police Commissioner’s order. The procession 
started shortly after mid-day from the University compound. The processionists 
had in their handB National Flags and posters with mottoB inscribed on them 
and were raising shouts of •Bandematarain.’ Passing along Mirzapur Street and 
Harrison Road the procession stopped at the gate of the Ripon College. It next 
proceeded to the gate of the Bangabashi College and then marched along 
Amherst Street, ana stopped at the gate of the St. Paul’s College. The proces¬ 
sion resumed its march along Amherst Street, Mechuabazar Street, Jhamapukur 
Lane, Bechu Chatterjee’s Street, Cornwallis Street and stopped at the gate of 
the Vldyasagar College. From the Vidyasagar College it passed along Cornwallis 
Street and stopped at the gate of the Scottish Churches College. After having 
stopped for some time at the gate of the Scottish Churches College amidst shouts 
of ‘Bandematarsm the procession passed along Beadon Street, turned into 
Cornwallis Street and near the Bethnne College its march was stopped by a 
police cordon. Miss Amita Dutta and twenty-nine others were placed under 
arrest and taken to the police station. 


16th. Arrests aud Convictions :—The arrest of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer and 
member of the Congress Working Committee, was effected at Birla Mansion, in 
Bombay, where Pandit Medan Mohan Malaviya was residing. The police visited 
his house earlier in the day. Seth Jamnalal on hearing that they were en¬ 
quiring for him, went to Pandit Malaviya’s residence and offered himself to the 
police for arrest.—Dr. Hardik&r and Miss Sofia Somji were arrested by Bombay 
Police under Ordinance No. 2 of 1932.—Mr. Mohanlal Bhatt, Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of “The Navjiwan”, was arrested under Section 17 (1) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, -and sentenced to air months’ rigorous imprisonment, and 
a fine of Rs. 100. 


18tb. Arrests and Convietious :—Professor Bijoy Krishna Bhattacharya, ex-Vice- 
Chairman, Howrah Municipality, was sentenced to undergo one year’s 
rigorons imprisonment for violation of the Magistrate’s order and another year 
for assisting in the management of an unlawful Association, namely, the Bengal 
Congresg Committee, the sentences to run consecutively.—Mr. S. A. Brelvi, 
Editor of the “Bombay Chronicle”, who was released on parole on 15th January, 
8 rn. r - r j D 4 f r -j to l A e .P 0 '* 6 ® to-day. Boon after he was placed before the 
Third Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, on a charge of disobeying the Police 
Commissioner b order under Section 4 of the Emergency powers Ordinance, di¬ 
recting him to report himself daily to the Police. The Magistrate found Mr. 
Brelvi guilty under Secction 21 and sentenced him two years’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment.—The Lahore police arrested Dr. Satyapal, Congress leader, and Mr. 
Jagatnarain, keeper of the “Brijanand Press”, while watching picketing. They also 

V 7 r n?°i't£ ai r! flnd Sarimohan Chatterjee, Congress workers, under 
Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act.—At Allahabad Mrs. Uma 
OwKn.nUU 1 T?, me f • t ? erB charged npder Section 12 o£ the Emergency Powers 
T« h v. eld ,n the D,Btr ' ct Jail - The accused refused to partici- 
She was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 

Section 8 !^ I P n t hnth C fho anCe . Bnd a . farther P eriod of Bi * months under 
AmhXmmki “if M e a en i e - nc - e9 t0 T run concurrently.—In Madras Mrs. 

lIZ v il!f h ^ f Mr ' 6 -, B " tllVfl I 8 “ ryogar. Mrs. Janammal, daughter of 
Januarv in “, nd u M , ra ' ?amala Bal who were arreted on 18th. 

They werei.wh'la Ptcketmg foreign cloth shops were tried. 


Mrs AmhnitirnmaT x ° V* 1 01 urainance 5 Moles ta_ _ 

sonment for B Tx m n nth a Janammal were sentenced to undergo simple impri- 
further imnriHonTen^W nn and £ P ?? a fine ol Rb. 80 each, in default to 
months’ simple imprisonment We ® k \ ^ rB Katnala Bai waa 8entenoed t0 six 
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Ordinance Regime in Bombay Mass arrests and summary convictions of Con¬ 
gress workers continued to be a feature of Ordinance regime in Bombay. The total 
number of arrests for the day was nearly 50 while convictions exceeded the 
figures of 40. A lathi charge was resorted to by the Mahim police to disperse 
a Congress meeting held on Tilak Maidan, Oadar. Mrs. Shantabar Vengarkar 
wno wob let off from the Byculla Jail and then served with a Police order, and 
Mrs. Annapurnabai Bokre were arrested while addressing the meeting. A 
volunteer named Vithal Keshav who was carrying a national flag was also 
apprehended. Prior to the meeting about 100 soldiers passed along the_ Tilak 
Bridge in lorries carrying three machine guns which created a sensation in the 
locality and drew large crowds. 

19th. Arrests and Convictions :—Sixteen persons were arrestedjin Calcutta—eleven 
for bringing out a procession in Burrabazar, four for distributing unauthorised 
leaflets aud one for selling contraband salt. About thirty pickets assembled near 
the Howrah Hat, but before they could commence work they were dispersed by 
the police. Four persons were arrested in Jujersa (Howrah) in connnection with 
the picketing of foreign cloth and ‘ganja’ shop. Si* Ladies including Sjkts. 
Nirjharini fcarkar and Bechu Ben arrested for bringing out a procession in 
defiance of Police Commissioner’s orders were sentenced to six months' S. I. 
Miss Kalyani Has was convicted for attempting to hold a meeting in contravention 
of police notification. 

20 th. Sj. J. M. Sen Gupta arrested Sj. J. M. Sen [Gupta was arrested under 
Regulation III of 1818 this morning as soon as he landed from. the 
steamer on return from his European tour and was taken to Yervada Jail. It 
may be recalled that on medical advice Sj. Sen-Gupta left Calcutta for Bombay 
en route to Europe on October 16 last. In view of arrests in India he cut short 
his stay abroad and hurried home with Sjta. Nellie Sen-Gupta. The arrest 
was effected under the orders of the Bengal Government and Mr. Sen Gupta 
was sent to Yerawada prison from which place he was subsequently transferred to 
Darjeeling. The cause of the arrest, stated a British official wireless message, was 
that Mr. Sen Gupta as an agitator attained some notoriety and had frequently beeu 
sentenced in the past for sedition, and opeuly advocated a fresh struggle. 

Mr. Raja Rao Sentenced Mr. Raja Rao, Secretary, All-India Congress 
Committee, was tried aod sentenced to six months rigorous imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of Rs. 100 for failing to report himself to the police after his release 
on parole on the 18th January. 

2ltt. Arrests and Convictions in Calcutta Nineteen persons were arrested iu 
Calcutta in connection with a meeting in College square, processions in Belliaghnta 
and along Harrison Road and picketing before a bank. Miss Amita Dutt, a fifth 
year student of the Calcutta University, was convicted along with 20 others and 
sentenced to undergo three months’ rigorous imprisonment each for proceeding 
along in a procession in Cornwallis street on January 15 in contravention of 
the police ban. Sj. Krishoadas and ten others were sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment on a charge of leading a processsion in Burrabazar and 
being members of an unlawful association. Restraint orders under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance were served on nine persons including Miss Jyotirtmoyee 
Ganguli and Sj. Kshetramohan Modak, Proprietor of the ‘East Bengal Socity’. 
prohibiting him from closing the shop or its branches in connection with ‘hartal’ 
etc.—At Allahabad Pandit Mohanlal Nehru, who was arrested in connection 
with a procession at Katra. was sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of Rs. 100. 

22 nd. Twenty-seven persons were arrested in Calcutta in connection 
with meetings, processions and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. v Of the 
arrested persons, eleven students were arrested for leading a procession in the 
streets of Central Calcutta, for distributing unauthorised leaflets in Burrabazar 
and twelve for holding meetings at Mysore Park (Kalighat), Kali Temple Park 
and Manshatolla Park (Kidderpore). Fifteen persons, including three ladies, were 
convicted and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment in connection with the 
picketing of a bank, holding meetings and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. 
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23rd. Lathi charge at Coomilla :—Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta ex-M.L.c., and 
ex-Leader of the Bengal Provincial Congress and Mrs. Dutt were arrested 
nnder the Emergrncy Powers Ordinance.—Mr. Asrnfuddin Chowdhury ex-u.L.c. 
and ex-Chair can of Tipperah District Board was arrested for violating 

the restraint order by leading a procession in the town. The police dispersed the 
procession by a lathi charge in which several received injuries and made eleven 
arrests. 

25th. Lathi charge at Peddapuram:— There wasa lathi charge at Peddapuram when 
about a dozen people were beaten by the police for having received, it was alleged, 
some leaflets distributed by Messrs. H. VeerabhadraRao and GarimeUa Bubba Rao, 
urging the people to boycott foreign goods and take to Swadeshi and give up 
drink. The two persons who diatributea the leaflets, the ex-Secrctary of the 
Congress Committee and the “Dictator” respectively, were later on arrested and 
taken to the police station. 

The Viceroy’s Speech in the Assembly. —“There can be no compromise in the 
matter of resisting the Civil Disobedience Movement,” declared His Excellency 
Lord Wilhngdon in his inaugural address to the Legislative Assembly. 
His Excellency, after a comprehensive review of the agricultural, economic 
and financial situation in India, said: “I am conscious of no deviation, 
by myself or by my Government, from the path of conciliation until the CongresB 
had themselves wantonly torn up the path. No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge. While the Government will take all the 
requisite steps to guard against any abuse of special powers, there can be no 
relaxation of the measures now in force against Civil Disobedience, as long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary.” 


26th. Arrests on ‘‘Independence Day”:—In Delhi two Congress processions were 
taken out, but the processionists were surrounded by the police, and arrested. 
The total number arrested were 103 of which 26 were later released. Among the 
arrested were Mr. Faridul Haq Ansori and Mr. Chamanlat, Reporter of the 
“Hindustan Times.”—In Bombay, Mrs. Jhaverbai Jamnadas Dwarkadas, President 
of the Seventh “Emergency Council” and Beveral other Congress workers were 
arrested, when the Congressites orgauised processions in connection with the 
"Independence Day”, A Congressite procession which proceeded to Girgaum 
was dispersed. The total nnmber arrested on that day was 75.—In celebrating 
the "Independence Day” in Ahmed&bad the Congressitea started in a procession. 
The police arrested the women and dispersed the men. Two or three men who 
refused to disperse were arrested but later all were released. Kanuga, who refused 
to allow the police to pull down the national flag flying on his dispensary was 
arrested.—In Karachi three “Dictators” were arrested, when they read tho “In¬ 
dependence pledge” at a public meeting.—Six persons were arrested in Lucknow, 
in connection with the celebration of the “Independence Day.”—In Calcutta 
processions, attempts at holding meetings, and distribution of unauthorised leaflets 
culminated in more than 350 arrests. Twenty-one ladieB, one of them a Mos¬ 
lem, were among those arrested. Twenty-eight persons including two ladies were 
arrested in Howrah of whom fifteen were arrested iu the afternoon for conduc¬ 
ting processions and attempting to hold meetiogs, Thirty-one arrests were 
made is Berampore in connection with the hoisting of the National Flag. 
A Municipal Commissioner of Howrah and 12 others were arrested for 
picketing and trying to hold a meeting in Sibpore. Seven arrests were 
made at Bally. One boy was reported to have sustained serious injuries when the 
police dispersed a procession by making a lathi charge near the crossing of 
Lansdowne Road and Ramesh Mitra Road, Tri-coloured National Flags were 
hoisted on many shops, residential quarters and students’ hostelB in different 
parts of the city, and were, in some cases, taken down by the police.—In Bombay- 
midnight demonstrations at Girgaum Back Road took a serious turn when 
the police opened fire on the erowd. It was stated that the riff-raff elements threw 
8 ^ nes , a ^ th 0 Mharbavdi police station. Ten armed police came out and were 
irt *r J? pen ® re> ? w0 8 ^ otB were fi rec * at the crowds and none woe injured. 
* ocallt y waB seething with excitement. At about 1-30 a. m. an attempt 
Sj°. lf,A e *®. a police.cabin at 0. P. Tank. Some bay was put and it 
r m „ d > the timely arrival of the fire brigade saved the situation. At 2 
a, m. a severe lathi charge waB made at 0. P, Tank, There were a number of 
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persons injured and they were removed to the hospital. The “Independence Day’’ 
was celebrated on a nation-wide scale throughout the couutry and arrests 
were made on a large scale. Calcutta lead with 200 arrests including 13 
women, and more arrests took place iu Howrah, Serampore, Mudaripur and Raj- 
shahi. Total arrests in Delhi numbered 103, including & under-age girls who were 
subsequently released. Police broke up a procession in Cawnporc by resorting 
to lathi charge and iu all 18 persons were arrested. In Bombay City the arrest 
reached the record figure of 100 and arrests also took place in the suburbs 
and mofussil districts like Surat, Belgaum and Ahmednbad. 

27th. Sentence in Stevens Murder case : —Sunity Chowdhury and Santi Ghosh were 
sentenced to transportation for life iu connection with the murder of the District 
Magistrate, Mr. C. G. B. Stevens at Comilla on December 14. 

28th. Sir Samuel Boare's Apologia :—“Though dogs bark, caravan passes on” : 
these words concluded a _ talk which Sir Samuel Hoare broadcasted taking 
stock of the situation in India. Sir Samuel Hoare waB glad to find 
that Lord Irwin’s cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind had reached the 
same conclusions as Lord YVilJingdon and himself. He emphasised that everybody 
had an equal opportunity of judging the facts, as no censorship had been im¬ 
posed on responsible foreign correspondents. In his peroration Sir Samuel Hoare 
emphasised : “Our policy is simple, straightforward and sympathetic. It is a 
policy of progress combined with firmness.” 

29th. Police firing in Bombay :—The Congress observance of the “Frontier Day" 
in Bombay culminated iu the largest casualties since the renewal of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, including one killed and 21 wounded by revolver and 
rifle-shots aud nearly 200 injured as a result of repeated lathi charges by the 
police. 

30th. Death of Ex-Maharaja of Cochin :—His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, the 
abdicated Maharaja of Cochin, expired at the “Merry Hodge,” Trichur. He was 
eighty years old. The funeral was performed the next morning iu orthodox stylo 
iu the 1’alace compound, nnd well attended by officials and non-officials of all 
castes aud creeds. All public offices, courts and schools iu the Cochin State were 
closed for three days as a mark of respects to the memory of the lato Highness. 


FEBRUARY 1932. 

1st. Congress Office raided in Lahore : A police party, raided the offices of the 
District Congress Committee, Seva Dal, the Gandhi Ashram, the Azad Sabha and 
tho Bal Bharat Sabha Camp, in Lahore. After a thorough search, they seized 
every thing found therein. Utensils and provisions were seized from the Bal 
Bharat which was running a free “lungar” outside the Mori Gate. 

2nd. Arrests and convictions :—Dr. Mahomed Alnra, the first “Dictator” of tho 
PuDjab Congress Committee, was charged before Additional District Magistrate. 
Lahore, to stand his trial under Section 124-A, on n charge of delivering seditious 
speeches at a Congress meeting.—Mr. Devidas Gandhi, son of Mr. Gandhi, was 
arrested at tho llnilwny Station, New Delhi, while he was going to the 
Froutier.—Mr. Hariprasaa Mehta aud Professor J. Kumarappa, were arrested for 
breach of parole, were tried and sentenced respectively to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment, and a fine of IU. 2,000.—Charged with having incited the Bangalore 
Cantonment public to disobey the prohibitory orders, Swami Govindnnandarn of 
Madras was tried and sentenced by the District Magistrate, Bangalore Canton¬ 
ment, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200. 

3rd. Lahore Ladies Sentenced Eight women, including Mrs. Hariram, daughter- 
in-law of Sir Gnngarara, Mrs. Sohni, the mother of Mr. Devraj and Srimnti 
Gynndevi, wife of Mr. Jung Bahadur, were sentenced iu Lahore to four mouths’ 

2 
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imprisonment and a fine of Ra. 50, in default to 15 days’ additional impriaon : 
meat for leading a Congress procession which was declared unlawful.. Snmatrn 
Pushpa Devi daughter of Sir Gangaram, was fined Bs. 100, or in default, 
sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment for the same offence. 

4th. Arrests and Convictions :—Mr. Sarat Bose, brother of Mr. Snbash Chandra Bose 
was arrested in Calcutta and taken to the Seoni Jail where Mr. Subash Bose had 
been lodged. Prior to his arrest, Mr. Sarat Bose’s house was searched by the 
police and papers and cheque books were seized.—Mr. Mahadev Desai, Secretary 
to Mr. Gandhi, who was released on parole on the 3rd was rearrested for a breach 
of parole.—He was sentenced on the 5th to 18 months’ R. I. and a fine of Rs. 
200—Twelve volunteers were arrested in Benares for participating in tho “Gandhi 
Day” celebrations.—In Allahabad a meeting was held, in tho Purushottamdas 
Park by the Congress. The Police arrested may persons.—In Ahmedabad 180 
persons were arrested including 50 ladies, Among the latter were Sharda Behcn 
Mehta, Smti. Nirmala, sister of Seth AmbalaTSarabhai, and Smti Indumati 
Sheth. 


6th. Bengal Governor shot at:—While addressing the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 
was fired at five times, bat was unhart. A girl student named Bina Das of 
the Diocesan College was arrested immediately on the spot with a revolver. His 
Excellency the Governor then resumed his address, and dissolved the Convocation. 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen. Professor of Bengali Literature was slightly injured. 
Bina Das is the daughter of Benimadhab Das, retired headmaster of the Govern¬ 
ment Sanskrit College School, Calcutta, and sister of the well-known Congress 
worker, Kalyani Das, a graduate of the Calcutta University, now serving nine 
months’ imprisonment under the recent Ordinances. Bina Das belonged to Chitta¬ 
gong. She was a B. A. degree-holder and was in the nsual convocation gown. 
On a search of her room in the Diocesan College hostel, five live cartridges, to fit 
the five-chambered revolver with which the girl was arrested, were discovered. 


7ih. Escape from Midnapore Jail :—A daring jail-escape was made from Midnapore 
Jail, by three long-term prisoners comprising of Dinesh Chandra Majumdar, 
sentenced to transportation for life for the bomb outrnge on Sir Charles Tegart, 
one connected with the Mechuabazar Bomb Case and the third connected in a 
mail robbery case. The escape was discovered next morning after the prisoners 
had several hours’ start. None of them were rearrested. Four detenus also escaped 
from Hijli Special Jail. 


8th. Mid-night Police Raid in Bombay :—Police officials, who had been keeping 
a strict watch on the movements of certain persons, made a surprise raid on the 
-Ratan House” Girgaum, at about midnight when four persons from Karnatak— 
™ en J” erB the Hindustani Seva Dal—were seen, carrying on deliberations. 
All the four were put under arrest, and a thorough search of the place, lasting 
for over three hours, was made. As a result of the Bearch, a lot of papers, litera¬ 
ture ond other documents were seized. 


Lathi Charge at Yellamanchili :—While a batch of volunteers were distributing 
boycott lc&netB at Yellamanchili a posse of police armed with lathis proceeded to 
. ? place and charged them with lathis. Three of the volunteers received severe 
injuries all over the body. The three severely injured volunteers were nrreBted 
and taken to the hospital for treatment. 


9*. Congress Flag Removed from Poona Municipal Office The Congress flag fly- 
♦w , ?i pa k°i? ceB in Vishrambag Palace, Poona, was removed. It 
s j 1 G° llector of Poona issued au order, under the Ordinance, 
directing the President to remove the flag. 


12 rais^ ^ re E? rta : Ordnance no bar Mr. O. S. Ranga Aiyar 

DRDera ir? Rnalons • the A 09 * 111 " 1 ?, as to whether the privilege enjoyed by news- 
EadVcon , tespect of publication of (reports of Parliament debates, 

RmmaAivnr n . 6WBpa Pers m India, un der tho present Ordinances. Mr. 

K yar raised the issue by seeking leave for an adjournment motion in 
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connection with the statement, made by the Home Member, that while freedom 
of speech was secured to members of the Assembly under the Government of 
India Act, the publication of speeches was liable to be determined by the ordi¬ 
nary law, including the Press Act of 1931 and the provisions of the Ordinances. 
The President referred the point to the Law Member who gave the following 
opinion : “In my opiuion the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary 
law of the land in the matter of publication in the public press, or otherwise, of 
the proceedings of the Legislature,” On receiving this assurance, the matter was 
dropped. 

13th. Police Firing in Easanabad; —Two were killed and thirty injured, consequent 
on the Police opening fire at Hnsanabad within the Laksam police station area. 
It appeared that _ despite the indifference of the local people, over 1,000 men 
from Noakhali insisted on holding a meeting and leading a procession defying 
the police orders. In the melee that ensued a Sub-Inspector and Bix constables 
were injured. The members of the crowd haviug pelted the police with Btones, 
fire was opened with the above result. 

15th. Mob attack on Tarapur Police Station :—Au official report from the District 
Magistrate of Moughyr stated that a concerted attack was made on the Tarapur 
Police Station and on himself, his servants and the Superintendent of Police. 
Tho District Magistrate himself, his servants, the Superintendent of Police and 
twenty-four police were slightly injured. The police opened fire.—In reply to 
a question put by Mr. Snchchidananda Singh in the Bibar Council on the 18th, 
the Chief Secretary said that on the afternoon of February 15 six volunteers, 
carrying flags tried to enter the thana compound supported by a mob of 4,000. 
The men, he stated, paid no heed to repeated warnings and a preliminary lathi 
charge led by the Superintendent of Police failed to create any effect. The 
District Magistrate then fired two rounds with his pistol followed by 78 rounds 
from the constables which occupied about ten minutes. The total casualties were 
eight killed and five injured. Two of those killed were “prominent Congress 
workers of the locality.” 

Judgment in Convocation Shooting case: —The Special Tribunal composed of 
Justices C. C. Ghose (President), M. N. Mukerji and M. C. Ghosh, at tne High 
Court to-day sentenced Bina Das to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment for making 
an attempt on the life of the Governor of Bengal on February 6, while he was 
addressing the University Convocation. The girl, who was allowed a seat, received 
the sentence calmly. On the question of sentence the Tribunal held that assessment 
of this nt this time and in cases of this description was a difficult matter 
but they were bound to take into consideration the fact that the accused had 
pleaded “guilty”. The accused, they remarked, apparently bore uptodaie and 
exemplary character, but nt the same time it would be mere waste of words if 
they expatiated at length on the seriousness of the crime committed by her. She was 
apparently between 20 and 21 and at the threshold of life. Defence Counsel had 
also drawn their attention to certain other matters. Taking all these into 
consideration the Tribunal thought it fit to award the above sentence. It was 
recommended that the accused should be placed in Class “B” of prisoners. 
—Pleading “guilty” Bina Das read out a written statement as follows: "I 
fired at the Governor, impelled by my love of country, which is being repres¬ 
sed. I thought that the only way to death was by offering myself at the feet of 
my country, and thus make au end of all my sufferings. I invite the attention 
of all to the situation created by the measures of the Government which can 
unsex even a frail woman like myself, brought up in nil the best traditions of 
Indian womanhood. I can assure all that I have no Bort of personul feeling 
against Sir Stanley Jackson, the man, who iB just as good as mv father, ana 
the Hon. Lady Jackson, who is just as good as my mother. But the Governor of 
Bengal represents a system which has kept enslaved 300 millions of my country¬ 
men and country women." 

19th. Mr. Morarji Desai sentenced: —Mr. Morarji Desai, who resigned his post ns 
Deputy Collector during the last Civil Disobedience movement, and beenmo 
Secretary of the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried and sentenced for breach 
of “parole” to 18th months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine. 
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20th. Mr. M. Tricumji sentenced Mr. Mathurdas Tricumji who i was released on 
“parole” on 18th February, was rearrested, and immediately placed before the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, who sentenced him to one year s rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 100. 

Convictions in Lahore Mr. Vnldev Miter Kavirsj, 19th “Dictator,” Punjab 
Congress Committee was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Srimali 
Priiamdevi, a prominent Congress worker was arrested under Section 108 and 
■ ordered to furnish two securities amounting to R3. 1,000 or undergo one years 
imprisonment. She preferred jail. Five Red Shirts and two local Congress 
volunteers were arrested for picketing foreign cloth shops and were sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment and fine. 

2 lit. Congress Day Demonstration in Bombay Reports which were mistaken for 
revolver Bhots created a panic among a huge crowd of demonstrators assembled 
on the Azad Maidan to observe the ‘‘Pun Congress Day.” A party of Police 
chased a crowd towards Dhobi Talao and following this n report was heard ana 
it was believed for some time that the police might have opened fire. This had 
the result of creating a panic nr.d people ran in nil directions. The Superinten¬ 
dent of Police on hearing the report sent for nrmed police who rushed into the 
Maidan. On making inquiries, however, it was learnt that the sound was caused 
by the banging of the lathis on the tin boxes belonging to the hawkers, placed at 
tno Dhobi Talao end of the Maidan. The scenes on the Maidan were preceded by 
a number of lathi-charges on a Congress procession on the Babu Genu Road in 
which over 80 persons received injuries. 


22nd. The Consultative Committee’s Discussion The Consultative Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, sat at tho Viceroy’s House, Now Delhi, from 22na 
February to 27th. It agreed to the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government 
Bhonld ; at an early date, announce a decision on the communal problem, The 
Committee then discussed the question of Fundamental Rights, and accepted the 
suggestion of Sir T. B. Sapru that a statement of Fundamental Rights should be 
formutnted in the constitution, subject to the safeguarding of the internal sover¬ 
eignty of the States. The Committee agreed to the view that property rights 
should be safeguarded and the State precluded from sequestration, otherwise than 
for public purposes and on adequate compensation. The Committee next consi¬ 
dered the suggestions coutained in Article 4 of the Nehru Recommendations. The 
Committee unanimously agreed to a provision for freedom of religious rites_ aod 
usages, subject to public order and morality. Guaraotees of liberty and the integ¬ 
rity of home and property, save in accordance with the law, and of the right of 
frcp expression of opinion, of peaceful assembly, when not opposed to pubho 
order or morality, were agreed to. Equality of civic right of citizens to carry 
arms, and the view of the Committee was all citizens should have the right, 
subject to regulations not based on any discrimination of race or creed. Equality 
of rights for both sexes was accepted, the Muslim members dissenting. The Com¬ 
mittee accepted tho claim of the Depressed Classes that any custom or usngc 
whereby any disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimination 
made against any citizens in respect of the enjoyment of civic rights, should bo 
declared illegal. Mr. Benthall, on behalf of Europeans, wanted that it should bo 
made clear that the effect of tho limitation of Fundamental Rights to ''citizens’ 
was that the rights claimed by his community would not bo expressed “funda- 



Low Amendment Act passed :—On the motion of Hon. Mr. 
tv'. .entice, Home Member, tho Bengal Legislative Council passed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 193?, by 40 votes to 18 votcB. The Bill 
BubB . ta “ t,all y the provisions of the* Criminal Lnw Amendment Act 
Tbo Oppositionists included 7 Muslims. Moving tho 
menace H ° me Member assured the Council that if tho {terrorist 

not ™ tho . n the Act would be allowed to die of inanition and would 

not be used for any other purpose than that .for which it was intended. 
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25th. Arrests and Convictions in Cujeral :—Mr. Somabhai Fate!, tenth “dictntor” 
of the Gujernt Congress Committee and Mr. Jamnadas Mathuria were tried 
under Sections 21 and 23 of Ordinance No. 2 on a charge of attempting to 
scduco Government servants, specially the police, by distributing leaflets. Each 
was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 
Dr. Knmarappa was tried, on a charge of broach of ‘parole.’ and sentenced to 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. Mr. Blorilal Lala, one of the Secretaries of 
(he Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried for breach of ‘parole’ and sentenced 
to one year’s simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 300. 

28th. Hindu Afaha Sabka’s pica for general amnesty :—As regards the “repressive 
policy of the Government of India/’ the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Malm Sabha expressed the opinion that it had resulted in the complete 
forfeiture of confidence and urged the withdrawal of the Ordinances, genera! 
amnesty to prisoners and the release of Mr. Gandhi so that an era of goodwill 
and mutual confidence may be restored aud the Congress enabled to offer co¬ 
operation. 

Police Firing in Sheohar :—The District Magistrate of Muzaffarpur reported that 
a dote.mined attack was made on the Sheohar Thana in the Sitamarhi Sub- 
Division by a crowd of about 7,000, armed with brickbats and lathis. An officer 
and two men of the Gurkha military police were injured by brickbats. The police 
fired four rounds aod dispersed the crowd. Four were killed and eight injured, 
two seriously. There was no further disturbance. 

29th. The Commons Debate on India Introducing the India Office Estimates 
in the House of Commons to-day Sir Samuel Hoarc said that the 

Emergency Powers did not signify the end of the poliov of co-operation. They 
were not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political aspirations 
but merely a bulwark against anarchy, disorder nnd revolution, required as much 
for India’s constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife and bloodshed. 
“We have repeatedly proved our readiness to work with Indians provided they 
sincerely desire to work with us upon the basis of the policy approved last 
December by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons,” concluded 
Sir S. Hoarc.—Mr.. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee put up a strong and effective 
case against administrative coercion and the proceedings were enlivened by Mr. 
Jack Jones’ rough and ready home truths. Mr. LaDsbury spoke with great feeling 
how futile it was to imagine that India could be indefinitely ruled by force. 

Arrests and Convictions:— Sardar Sardnl Singh Caveeshar, •‘dictator”, A1I- 
Jndia Congress Committee, was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment nnd a fine 
of Rs. 100 under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance.—Dr. Mahomed 
Alnm, first “dictator”, Punjab Congress Committee, was sentenced under Section 
124-A and 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment nnd a fine of Rs. 100, or three months’ additional imprisonment in each 
case, the sentences to run concurrently. Mr. M. R. Puri, son of Mr. B. R. Puri, 
M. L. A., Mr. Ramnnnnd Nainhal Singh nnd Mr. Mandamalal, “dictators”, 
Punjab Congress were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. 
Mr. Amritlai Shcth ex-M, L. C., who was served with a notice by the 
Bombay police requiring him to gait Bombay and report himself to the Ahmcdn- 
bnd police, was tried under section 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance 
on a charge of failing to report himself to tho Ahmcdabad police, after 
his arrival at Ahmcdabad and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment and Rs, 1,000 fine. 


MARCH 1932. 

1 *1. Arrests and convictions :—Mrs. Leclnvathi Munshi was sentenced (o one yenr's 
rigorous imprisonment, and Rs. 300 fine, in default to three months’ further im¬ 
prisonment. Mr. Abid Ali and Mr. K. K. Mcnon, prominent Congress workers 
of Bombay, were sentenced to ono year’s rigorous imprisonment nnd Rb. 300 fine, 
in default, to three months’ further imprisonment. Mrs. Amrat Kour was 
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sentenced to one jeer’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine, in default to 
two months’ further imprisonment for breach of “parole”. 

Judgment in Chittagong Armoury Raid Case:— Curtain was rung down to¬ 
day after the protracted trial for nineteen months on the ease arising out of the 
sensational raid on the Government Armoury at Chittagong on the night of 
April 18 193C. in connection with which dO porsons were placed on trial, when 
the Special Tribunal consisting of Mr. J. Yonme, I.C.S. District and Sessions 
Judge, (President), Mr. N. N, Lahiri, Retired District and Sessions Judgo, and 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Haye (Commissioners) delivered judgment—(1) Ananta 
Singh, (2) Ganesh Ghosh, (B) Loknath Ball, (4) Ananda Gupta, (5V Fani Nandy 
(6) Suboah Cbowdhury, (7) Sahay Ram Das, (8) Fakir Sen, (9) Lai Mohnn 
Sen, (10) Sukhendu Dastidar, (11) Sobodh Roy and (12) Ranadhir Das-Gupta 
were sentenced to transportation for life. Anilbandhu Das was directed to bo 
detained in a Borstal School for three years while Nanda Singh was awarded 
rigorous imprisonment for 2 years. Sixteen others including Netni Ghosh. Santi 
Nag, Aswini Chowdhury, Nani Dev, Matin Ghosh, Sripati Chowdhurv, Mndhu- 
sudban Gnha, Subodh Biswas, Subodh Mittra, Sourindra Datta Chowdhury, 
Sukumar Bhowmick, Subodh Ball, Hiranlal Ball, Bejoy Sen, Ashutosh Bhntta- 
charjee and Dhirendra Dastidar were all acquitted, but rearrested under the 
Bengal Ordinance. 

2nd. Airests and convictions:—'Mr, Yusuf J. Meherali and Mr. Mukund Mnlaviya 
were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonmet and Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 fine 
respectively for breach of “parole”. Tne Bombay city police attached furniture 
ana other materials from Mr. Meherali’s residence to realise the fine imposed oil 
him. Dr. Jivroj Mehta, Dean, King Edward Memorial Hospital, Bombay, and 
his wife Mrs. Hansa Mehta, were arrested at their residence, under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance.—Mr. Narayan Rao Joshi, prominent Karantak leader, who 
was detained under the Emergency Powers Ordinance was released on “parole", 
to-day, but was convicted on the next day for breach of the “parole” 
and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 400 fine. Mr. K. 
Basbyanij Mrs. Kothainayaki Annual and Messrs. KriBhnaawami Chetti, K. V. 
Muthuknshnan, Venkatiah, Raghunaths Rao and Joisingh Batia who were.arrested 
on the 27th February for going in a procession carrying black flags in China 
Bazaar Road were found guilty and sentenced to six months’ R. I. and a fine. 


3r< u on<i i convictiont Mr. Manilal Kothari was tried, on a charge of 

brnich of parole”.and was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Ea. 100, in default to 3 months’ further imprisonment. Dr. Hnri 
Prasad,^ ex-President of the Ahmedabad Municipality, was also tried for breach 
parous and sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
lvs, 500, in default 3 months’ further imprisonment. 

7th, Sentence on Mr. Oopaldas Desai:— Durbar Gopaldns Desai, ex-Talukdnr, and 
otl ? er . Congress workers of Ahmedabad were tried at Nadiad on a charge 
of breach of parole order and sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each and a fine of Rs. 200, in default to three months’ further imprisonment, 

Communal advantages”: —Several prominent members 
Uhr ,Bt| no community in the United Provinces issued a state- 
uuh 1 t * lcmBe l vcs ,n favour of joint electorates. They observed: “Our 

j ecto j atCfl IB Btrong and thorongh-going, Even if other minority 
eleckcrfttJi lea w‘ La k^ Bepa ™ t0 e,ectorateB > wo, the Christians, shall stand for joint 

satiss.'is'ssuS 10 pl “" u “ i,j 

a 

^"Dictator” i Kifayatullah, who had been appointed 

Powers Ordina^iI’Y 1 » ma ' , i? ,nd ’ 8019 ^ with orders nnder the Emergency 

Nariman and ref maltin g speeches or issuing statem 

were rc-ftrr«ted ^nd an 0 d ^ t9, ? er L n Ca P ta ‘ D who were released K -, 

ricormiH an 4 B ®ntenced by the City Magistrate Bijapur, to 2 years 

and a fine* of Rs* im a ? ne ,°* %• ^ an d 1 year’s simple imprisonment 
Rs. 100, respectively.—Mr. K. P. Damodara Mcuon was arrested at 
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Calicut while addressing the members of the Bar not to practise in Courts. The 
case came up for hearing oa the 11th when he was sentenced to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for a period of Bix months. 

10th. Europeans and Reforms A definite and deliberate challenge to what might 
be termed extreme diehardism both in England and India was made by Mr. 
Villiers, President, Europeau Association while addressing a meeting of Darjeeling 
Planters’ Association. In the coarse of a speech he declared that the Associa¬ 
tion would throw its whole weight against any Government or party, British or 
Indian, which sought to play any double game in connection with the policy 
whereto they all subscribed. The speech was regarded as the most important ho 
made for a long time, as it expressed the urgent need for granting provincial 
responsibility, as well as preparing to implement the promise of granting federal 
responsibility. 

12th. Seth Jamnalal Sentenced —Seth Jamnalnl Baja} who was released on “parole” 
was re-arrested for failing to report himself to the police and was sentenced to 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

Pt. Malaviya inaugrates Swadeshi Movement Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyn 
started the Swadeshi Movement at a public meeting held in Benares. 
He said that at this juncture there was great need for an All-India organisation 
to promote Swadeshi purely on an economic basis so that irrespective of their 
political views, all Indians might be able to join it. He said: *‘I am starting an 
All-India Swadeshi Sangha Office at Benoras and request my countrymen in 
every town, taluka and village, particularly those among them, who are not active¬ 
ly engaged in any other work, for the uplift of the motherland to organise local 
Swadeshi Sangha in their midst and endeavour to enlist every Indian as a mem¬ 
ber, on signing a pledge that he or she will thereafter use Swadeshi goods only. 

14th. Delhi Lathi Charge In the Assembly Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an 
adjournment motion to protest against the lathi charges made on a peace¬ 
ful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatnlin. 
From what he saw personally, it appeared to him that the authorities were boat 
upon doing mischief. He particularly mentioned an incident of alleged desecra¬ 
tion of a mosque in Ranch Rabamnn into which, he said, the police entered with 
their shoes on, broke the lantern and door, and made a lathi charge on the people 
there and arrested many persons. He warned the Government that unless they 
punished those who were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would 
never rest qniet for a moment. 

Sentence on Mr. Jairamdas Mr. Jairamdas Doulntram, Secretary, All-India 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Its. 1,000 fine. 

15th. Mrs. Gandhi Sentenced t—Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi was arrested and sentenced 
by the Bardoli Magistrate to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

“ Peasants' Day ” Demonstration in Bombay More than 100 volunteers 
were put under arrest at Azad Maidan and marched to the police lock-up. 
The volunteers entered the maidan in perfect military formation from the 
Girgaum end and marched to the Wauddy Road end to attend a 
meeting in celebration of the “Peasants’ Day.” Hardly had they neared the 
Esplanade Police Station when the police rushed at them with their sticks 
swinging in the air. The volunteers immediately squatted ou the grouud. 
They were then put under arrest and marohed to the police station in lorries. 
The arrest of these 100 volunteers was the signal for the large number of people 
who had gathered there to raise Congress slogans and cheer the arrested Con¬ 
gressmen. The crowd which continued to indulge iu demonstration had to be 
chased away by the police and a few more arrests were made. The 19th 
Emergency Council which was at the head of the procession was also arrested 
along with the volunteers. Earlier in the day 12 persons were arrested in the 
Esplanade Police Court where they had come to hear the cases of the Congressmen 
on trial. There was a hartal in the rity. 
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17 U,. Arrests and Convictions Thakur Ramanand Singh, ex-M. L. 0. of Mnzaf- 
foreut was arrested at Sitaraari in connection with Civil Disobedience. Pandit 
Yamuna Karjee, Editor, “Loksangroha,” a nationalist weekly of Muzaffarpur, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment at Darbbanga. 


20th. ‘•Meerut Day’' Demonstration in Bombay Bombay workers observed to-day 
as the ‘‘Meerut Day" in commemoration of the third anniversary of the arrest of 
31 labour leaders who were on their trial in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
Processions with red banners and meetings in the Labour area held under the 
auspices of the Girni Kamgar Union, and other Labour organisations in the city, 
marked the celebration of the day and these demonstrations culminated in a 
largely attended meeting of workers at Lai Maidan, _Lal Bang in the oveniog. 
The meeting was attended by a large number of mill workers including many 
women workers from the Bombay Woollen Mills who were on strike. The 
Dock workers who were also on strike, marched fron their Union’s OtBcc in a 
procession to Lai Baug and Joined the meeting at Lai Maidan. 


22nd. Lahore arrests and convictions Congress leaders Messrs. Gopichand' and 
Mangal Singh and Dr. Satyapal were sentenced each to ono year’s rigorous im¬ 
prisonment and fine of Rs. 100 in default to three months’ further imprisonment. 
Dr. Satyapal, who was also charged for sedition for a speech alleged to have been 
delivered at Ferozepore, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


23rd. Women Prisoners and Delhi Police.—After question time in the Assembly 
Mr. Sant Singh moved an adjournment motion over the treatment of women 
political prisoners of Delhi during their transfer to mixed jails in the Punjab. 
He complained that prisoners of a respectable position like Mrs. Asaf Ali, Cbando 
Bibi, Mrs. Dnrgadas and Miss Usna Devi were bo ill-treated. They, along 
with others, commenced a hunger-strike at the threatened transfer to mixed 
jails. Their request for transfer to the Lahore jail was refnsed. Cbando Bibi 
wns bruised when she was being put into a lorry and she bled. Another was 
hurt while being pushed into the lorry. One of the women-police used a 
contemptuous term. The Home Member pointed ont that Mr. Sant Singh had 
not made a single allegation supported by specific facts of any mal-trcatment 
whatsoever. There was no illegality in transferring them from one jail to another. 
It was impossible for the authorities to accede to the onreasonnble and impracti¬ 
cable request for the transfer only to the Lahore jail. The women-police used 
tho minimum _ force and behaved with great propriety. Force was used only in 
the last resort in spite of provocation. 

Conviction in Bombay.— Thirty-six persons described as ‘'king-makers’* and 
“brains behind Congress activities in Bombay City" were charged under Section 
17 (1) and (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act with being members of 
unlawful associations. Of the thirty-six ten were acquitted for want of evidence 
of their being members of an unlawful association. Twenty of the remaining were 
convicted and sentenced each to twelve months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
800 fine while the remaining six were sentenced under Section 17. (1) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act each to 6 months' rigorouB imprisonment and n 
fine of Rs. 50. 

Support for Moonjee-Baia, Pact :—The Depressed Classes Association of Delhi 
held a demonstration round the Council house in New Delhi, which was watched 
by Lord Lothian and the members of his secretariat and many others. They 
carried Bags, bearing slogans, expreesing their belief in joint electorates and ex¬ 
pressing support for tho Moonje-Raja pact and repudiating Dr. Ambedkar. The 
Akola Depressed Classes Conference held at Murtazapur passed resolutions sup- 

Foatann „ „ R { l l a ;Moon]o P act a “d urgiog joint electorates with reservation of 
Beats on a population basis. 
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2nd. Arrests and Convictions At Corailla Sj. Basanta Eumar Majumdar was 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous and Miss Labanyalata Chanda, Oomula School 
Headmistress and four other women were sentenced to six months’ simple in 
connection with a procession and other illegal activities,—At Noakhali eight 
volunteers were sentenced to three months’ rigorous and a fiue o£ Rs. 200 each 
lor attempting to hoist Congress flag on the Sub-Divisional Officer’s Court. 

4tb. Moul. Shaukat Ali’s charge of Communalism in Boycott Maul ana Shaukat 
Ali wrote a letter to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, charging the Congress of picketing 
of Mnslim Arms in general and the firm of Sardnr Suleman Cossim Mitha in 
particular in Bombay. Mr. Abdal Rahman Mitha, eldest son of Sardar Sulemau 
Oasim Mitha, issued a statement denying the charge against the Congress. He 
said that Mr. Shaukat Ali’s letter to Mrs. Naidu contained misrepresentation of 
facts. The statement concluded : As an impartial observer, I can say that the 
boycott is not directed on communal considerations. Lastly, it is unfair on’ the 
part of this Messiah of discord—the Maulana Sahib—to use my father’s fair 
name, position and influence to create misunderstanding, particularly when my 
father is out of India on a pilgrimage. My father has not given him permission 
to do so. Maulana Shaukat AU’b outburst is mischievous aud out of place. 

Stb. Permission to hold Congress session refused :—In connection with the proposal 
to hold the 47th session of the Congress in Delhi, Mr. A. H. Lyard, District 
Magistrate, sent the following communication tp Mr. J. N. Salmi, General 
Secretary, who, in his letter to the District Magistrate, wanted the use of a plot 
of land for the erection of the Congress pandal : “In reply to your letter of the 
4th April, I am instructed by the Chief Commissioner to say that he referred 
to the Government of India, who have informed him that, as a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience is being carried on by the Congress, they are unable to allow the 
annual session of the Congress to be held. In these circumstances, there can 
be no question of placing any land at the disposal of the Congress.—Pandit 
Malaviya, in a statement to a press representative said that the decision to hold 
the annual session had been arrived at irrespective of what attitude the Govern¬ 
ment might adopt regarding it. He added that preparation for the Congress shall 
proceed and hoped that it would-be held on the date fixed. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu on the ban on the Congress :—Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, acting 
President of the Congress, interviewed, said the news of the ban on the Delhi 
Session of the Congress did not come as a surprise at all, but the Delhi session 
would be held on the appointed date. Proceeding, Mrs. Naidu said that the 
Government were paying a signal tribute to the power of the living Congress 
by putting a ban on it almost before the echoes of the Home Member’s state¬ 
ment, that the Congress was not an unlawful Association, had died upon the air. 


Arrests and Convictions t —Mrs. Eamaladevi Chat.topadhaya aud 8 others, in¬ 
cluding seven Desh Sevikas, were arrested in Bombay for attempting to take out 
a Congress procession in pursuance of the programme announced for inaugurat¬ 
es tne National Week. All the principal markets and commercial associations 
in tne city observed hartal. Mrs. Kam&ladevi and the other arrested ladies were 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rb. 60 fine.—At Lahore 
°L the T P "iV ab Provincial Congress Committee, Miss 
Mr 8 ®’x? r8 ‘ ar, y au » Mrs ‘ Danga Ram, Mrs. Chatterjee, 
Mr. Tarachand and Hah Noor Mahomed were arrested while marching in a 
procession to celebrate the inaugural day of the “Gandhi Week.” 

™lr ^ ba V°r, Fich>Hjl 9 Fifty-two Congress volunteers including 
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ment to the Committee’s report referring to India. The amendment c 0 “de“ned rule 
bv Ordinances, stating that the delegation of wide executive powers to the police 
was leading to inevitable abuse with the result that moderate opinion is alienated 
thus making more difficult reconciUation without which a satisfectoiT »°1Ijrtmn 
of the constitutional problem cannot be obtained. Mr. Paton believed the 0™*" 
nance regime was having a disastrous effect upon the relations between Britain 
and India. 

Congress Flag flown in London :—The Congress Flag flew over Trafalgar 
Square on the occasion of a huge demonstration organised by the hnends ot 
India Society as a protest against repression in India presided over by Brigadier- 
General F. B. Crozier at which all speakers condemned WiHingdomsm. 


Police firing in Allahabad Late in the evening a procession was taken out 
in Allahabad by the Satyagrahis but was stopped by the police at the corner of 
Canning and Stanley Roads. The processionists squatted till about 7 p.m. and 
the polu» began to move them on, when Borne stone-throwing took place, and the 
police were ordered to fire a volley. The crowds began to run away, throw¬ 
ing stones. The police followed them into the city and it was reported three volleys 
were fired. Three men died as a result of gunshot wounds and thirty-six 
injured. Forty-three Satyagrahis were arrested. 


lOib. Mysore All-Parties' Conference • For the first time in the political history 
of Mysore a conference in which all parties in the State were adequately repre¬ 
sented met at the Town Hall, Shimoga, under the presidency of Mr. H. B. 
Gundappa Gowda. The following resolutions were passed:—While welcoming the 
desire of the Indian Princes to join in a scheme of All-India Federation, this 
Conference iB emphatically of the opinion that the entry of the States into the 
Federation will not be acceptable to the people of the States unless the following 
guarantees are incorporated in the constitution of India as conditions precedent 
to such entry, namely (a) that federal citizenship without prejudice to our 
accepted allegience to the Royal House of Mysore and fundamental rights are 
secured for the people of the States, (b) that the representation of the States in 
the federal legislatures be by election as in British India and not by nominations 
and (c) that the federal court Bhould have power to enquire into and decide any 
question that may arise regarding the infringement of the fundamental lights of 
the State subjects. The Conference urged the immediate establishment of respon¬ 
sible government in Mysore. 


llth. Arrests and Convictions :—Mr. Gokulchand Hiraehnnd, brother of Mr. 
Walchand Hirachand of Bombay, was sentenced by the City Magistrate, 
Sholapur, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 20,003 for 
failure to comply with the ‘‘parole” order. In the course of his judgment the 
Magistrate remarked that he had levied a heavy fine, after taking into account the 
®tatus, wealth and position of the accused.—Professor Valji Desai, inmate of 
Gandhiji’s Ashram and the thirteenth Dictator of the Qujerat Provincial 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Seven 
other Congress workers were sentenced to varionB terms of imprisonment from two 
to three months. 


Conotrtion of Bombay “Emergency Council’’ members :—Mr. R. S. Talpade, 
dictator for the Girganm Ward was sentenced to one year’s rigorous impriaou- 
ment and Rs. 200 fine under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. M. N. 
Marathe was sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment and Its. 100 fine. Mr. Sunda- 
ram waB sentenced to 15 months’ imprisonment for disobeying the Police Com¬ 
missioners or der to leave the city. Four Congress volunteers were sentenced to 
varymg terms of imprisonment from four to six months for writing Bhoi-Patri- 
ff 8 ' ■_ ree members of the Twenty-Second Emergency Council were sentenced 
with rigorous imprisonment. Of the nine volunteers arrested along 

were bnun’d nlw S?® awarded six months’ rigorous each, while the remaining 
salutation «t°R er ^ a P eno( * °^, 9 ' x “onths. Nine volunteers arreBted for flag- 
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Thellwari Riot Case Judgment was delivered in the Itwari Riot case to-day. 
Last year about this time one evening a policeman on point-duty stopped a cyclist 
who was passing without a light through Itwari, the storm centre of Congress 
activities in 1930. When the policeman was about to take the cyclist to the thana. 
two brothers Basudeo and Nandeo interfered. There was an altercation and 
then a scuffle ensued. Soon, a crowd gathered at the scene, but four more police¬ 
men came to the scene and the cyclist and the two brothers were secured. When 
the police party of five was removing the prisoners to the thana, a crowd stoned 
and later attacked the police with lathis. All the five policemen were injured. A 
case under Sections 117 and 332 of the Penal Code was registered and the fol¬ 
lowing twelve persons were charged, namely, Narayan Ambadas, Basantilal, Brij- 
mahon, Pannalal, Bhola Singh, Vasudeo, Ramoeao, Ramrangari, Laksuman, 
Vithal and Arku. Of these Pannalal was the Captain of the Congress organisa¬ 
tion. Mr. Izuddin, City Magistrate, Nagpur found all the accused guilty and 
sentenced them to two years' rigorous imprisonment each. On appeal Mr. G. K. 
Agarwal, Sessions Judge, acquitted all except the following five, Basantilal, Vithal, 
LakshmaD, Ramsao and Ramrangari. These five prisoners filed appeals againBt the 
acquittal of the other seven accused. Sir Robert MacNair, Judicial Commissioner, 
heard both the appeals and the revision petitions and delivered judgment to-day 
acquitting the following four namely, Vasudeo, Lakshman, Vithal and Arku and 
convicting and sentencing to one year all the other eight including Pannalal. 


13th. Lathi Charge in Delhi There was a procession to conclude the National 
Week in Delhi. The crowd refusing to disperse, there was a lathi charge. Nine- 
arrests were made including that of Shrimati Satyavati, grand-daughter of Swami 
Shraddhanand. 

Lathi Charge at Rajshaht :—While leading a procession through the streets' of 
Rajshahi five Congressmen, including the Secretary of the local Congress, 
were arrested by the police, who removed the Congress flags and the 
procession by a lathi charge. 

Arrests in Bombay city during the National TVeek :—The total number of 
arrests in Bombay City daring tne National Week numbered about 230, includ¬ 
ing the members of three Emergency Councils. The total number of arrests 
since the revival of civil disobedience was reported to be about 2,300. Eleven persons 
including the President and members of the twenty-third Emergency Council 
who were arrested at the Zaveri Bazaar for taking out a procession, were sen¬ 
tenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 50. in defnult to six months’ further imprisonment each. Sardar 
Taman Singh, President of the Emergency Council, was also charged under Sec¬ 
tion 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, and sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 300 for failure to observe the .conditions 
of parole. 

Police Firing in ifardan :—A police firing took place in Mardan when large 
contingents of “Red Shirts” from Nowshera and Charsadda areas arrived 
and prevented the voters from polling. The voters were therefore escorted to the 
polling Btation but as “Red Shirts” persisted in obstructing, there were two or 
three lathi charges near the Government High School. The “Red Shirts” replied 
by stoning the police escorting the voters near Xalkhan. Two policemen were 
injured. The polios were forced to fire one round. Polling was ■ meagre during 
the first half of the day. As a result of the above measures, voting increased in 
the latter half of the day but, as a precaution, police escort was again requisi¬ 
tioned. A party of fifty police, under an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
returning from Mayar to Hoti were pelted four times and had to disperse large 
concentrations of “Red Shirts,” who were preventing voters from going to the 
polls. They were stoned. Fourteen policemen were injured, two of whom were 
removed to hospital. The Assistant Superintendent of Police gave the order to 
open fire and fourteen rounds were discharged. This resulted in the dispersal 
without further trouble of all the picketers. 

17th. Mr. Pethick Laurence's plea for friendly action Mr. Pethiek Lawrence 
addressing the Unitarians’ Christian Assembly at Birmingham, said what the 
Indian people wanted was self-government and while for the time we might by 
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force keep them in subjection a time would come when the people would rise and 
wrench themselves free. Our internal distractions, said Mr. Lawrence, caused a 
failure of the Round Table but he hoped it was not too late to bring a peaceful 
solution of this problem and establish a real self-governing India. Tyranny, 
rebellion and all sorts of things were happening but Britain could give a great 
lead to peace by wise guidance and friendly action. • 

19th. Reception Committee of Delhi Congress Declared Unlawful :—A Gazette 
Extraordinary issued to-day published the followingWhereas the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi is of opinion that the association at present 
known or described as the Reception Committee of the Forty-seventh Indian 
National Congress has for its objects interference with the administration of law 
and with the maintenance of law and order and that it constitutes a danger to 
public peace, it is hereby declared by the Chief Commissioner under Section 16 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 (as amended by the Devo¬ 
lution Act of 1920) that the said association is an unlawful association within 
the meaning of Part two of the said Act.—Following the notification declaring 
the Reception Committee of the 47th annual session of the CongresB unlawful, 
the police conducted simultaneous searches in the houses of about 12 members 
of the Committee including Mr. Pearylal Bharma, Chairman, Lala Shankarlal. 
Mr. J. N. Sahani, Maulana Abdulla and Lala Hardayal Singh. The office of 
the Reception Committee was also searched. 

20th. Pt. Chandra Kant Malaviya Sentenced :—Pandit Chandra Rant Malaviyo 
was sentenced at Allahabad to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 200. He was charged under Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, with having assisted in the capacity of Dictator in the management of 
the Allahabad Town Congress Committee, an unlawful Association and with 
having promoted a meeting of the said unlawful Association or some of its 
members by taking out a procession. 

Frontier Council inaugurated:— 13m Excellency Lord Willingdon inaugurated 
the Frontier Legislative Council to-day. Special enthusiasm was evoked 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor’s message which H. E. the Viceroy 
read and by the Viceroy’s announcement that the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
would be suspended for a year to show the spirit that animated the Government. 
Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum was appointed the first Minister of the Frontier 
Government. 

21st -Congress Reception Committee members arrested: —Messrs. Shankarlal and 
cab si, Secretaries of the Congress Reception Committee and five members of 
the Committee were arrested along with Mrs. Sahni and Mrs. Kobli. The Recep¬ 
tion Committee was declared an unlawful association by a Gazette Extraordinary 
issued on the 19th and the office of the Reception Committee was declared a 
notified place. 

Mrs. Uaha Malaviya convicted Srimathi Usha Malaviya, daughter-in-law 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was sentenced to three months’ simple 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default to six weeks' further im¬ 
prisonment. She was arrested on the “Jallianwala Bagh Day” while leading a 
procession. ® 


22nd. Airs Sarojim Naidu Sentenced A restraint order, signed by the Bombay 
Pohce Commissioner, was served on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, on the 20th. The 
h . er . " ot ^ d ° any act in furtherance of the Civil Disobedience 
S p not J° lf S v - J Bot ?- ba ? PF*y without the permission of the Commis- 
for DelhiNaidu, disobeymg the Police Commissioner’s order, left 
enH d h, Bu L th * e 4™^ was stopped at Bandra and Mrs. Naidu 
21 of "I** j? Bombay. She was tried the next day under Section 

“Agency Powers Ordinance and sentenced to one yew’s simple 


imprisonment. 


23r«]. 


Pandit Malaviya Arrested :—Pandit 
t»tgnate of the forty-seventh Session 


Madan Mohan Malaviya, President- 
of the Indian National Congress, whb 
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Arrested. He was Berved with a notice prohibiting his entry into Delhi. Ab 
he entered Delhi defying the order, he was arrested. Along with Pandit Malaviya, 
Pandit Govind Malaviya, Mr. R. S. Pandit, Dr. Mangal Singh and Mr, Waman 
Kapadia were arrested for disobeying the restraint order served on them. 


24tb. Congress gathering dispersed in Delhi:—At about 9 a. m., a crowd was 
seen gathering round the Olock-Tower in Delhi, where some Congicssites 
were reading five resolutions which they claimed had been adopted by 
their Subjects Committee the previous night. Seth Ranchordas Amritlal of 
Ahmedabad, it was reported, was the President of this gathering which the 
Congressitea claimed was the 47th session of the Congress. The address of Pandit 
Pearylat Sharma, the annual report of the Congress and copies of the Congress 
resolutions were also freely distributed amongst the crowd. The police were 
soon ou the scene, and forming a cordon arrested the whole lot which, it was 
estimated, numbered 150. They were then taken in lorrieB to the Central Jail. 
Soon after, an Akali Sikh Jatha of about 90 was seen emerging from the SisgaDj 
Gurdwara in Chandoi Chowk and marching towards the Clock-Tower. They 
were stopped by the police almost in front of the Central Police Station, where 
they were arrested and removed to the jail. Similarly, a batch of 13 ladies was 
arrested from Chandui Chowk. Processions of Congressmen were 'dispersed by 
the police by lathi charges. According to official estimate, there were altogether 
630 arrests in this connection. The Subjects. Committee of the Congress was 
reported to have met on the 23rd and passed five resolutions, affirming the 
resolutions of the Working Committee. 

Arrests in Mandvi for Flag-Salutation: —Thirty-five Congressmen includ¬ 
ing the members of the Twenty-Fourth Emergeucy Council, were arrested at 
Mandvi while, attempting to hold the monthly flag salutation ceremony, that day 
being the last Sunday of the month. 

Congress organisation not illegal: —Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) raised in the 
Commons to-day the question of the Congress arrests at New Delhi. Sir 
S. Hoare announced that it was necesBary to take preventive action against the 
holding of prohibited meetings the object of which was to further the illegal 
activities of the Congress. Asked whether the Congress organisation had been 
declared illegal under the new Ordinances, Sir S. Hoare said that the Congress 
as a whole had not been declared illegal, but the local bodies of the Congress in 
many instances had been banned. Sir Samuel .explained further that it was the 
meeting which had been declared illegal and not the Congress organisation. 

Shapur Mail Robbery Case The heating of the Sbapur Mail Robbery case 
was _ concluded to-day by the Sessions Judge, Khulna. with the aid of a 
special Jury. Tho Jury unanimously gave the accused Washed Ali and Fezal 
Shaikh the benefit of doubt and they were acquitted. The remaining three 
accused, Natabar Kundn, Kanai Lai BiswnB and Syed Ali were found guilty 
under Sections 394, I. P. C. (committing robbery) and 120-B. I. P. C. (criminal 
conspiracy). Natabar _ was sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for nioo years, Kanai and Syed Ali to five years rigorous imprisonment each. 
The case for the prosecution was, that on 27-10-1931, two mail runners with an 
extra cooly left Daulatpur Post Office in the morning with postal mails, went 
up to Shapur, delivered their westward bound mails to a batch of runners there, 
had their meals and in the afternoon received eastward bound mails from another 
batch of runners and left for Daulatpur. When they passed over the bridge at 
Ambbita and were under a big tree near Ghona Kandardanga they were assaulted 
mercilessly by four of the accused with lathis and iron rods. The dacoits then 
decamped with all the mail bags. Information was then sent to the nearest presi¬ 
dent of the union board, who along with a Chaukidar and some villagers came to 
the spot and sent the injured runners to the local hospital. Some of the lost 
bags were then recovered in damaged condition near the place of occurrence. It 
was found that the dacoits had looted a sum of Rs. 1,600. Out of this amount, 
later on, Rs. 9C0 was recovered by the police. All the accused made confessional 
statements before the Magistrate but retracted them subsequently in the Session 
Court. 
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27th. Mrs. Ztttshi sentenced Mrs. L. R. Zotshi, a prominent Congress worker of 
Lahore, and her daughter Miss Manmohini Zutshi, who were arrested on 6th 
April while forming a procession in connection with the inaugural day of the 
“National Week” were sentenced under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance to rigorons imprisonment for 18 months and one year respectively. 
Both were further tried along with five other ladies, namely. Mrs. and Miss 
Pindi Lass, Shrimati Taradevi and Mrs. Jagat Narain under the Picketing Ordi¬ 
nance. All the seven women were sentenced to four months’. 

30th. Midnapur Dt. Magistrate Shot atMr. R. Douglas, District Magistrate of Mid- 
napur was shot at and fatally injured at the District Board Office. Mr. Douglas 
was sitting in the office signing papers, as he was the Chairman of the Board. Sud¬ 
denly a revolver shot rang out and five others quickly followed from a four yards’ 
range, two hitting Mr. Douglas. Then it was evident there were two attackers 
who dashed outside across the office garden with Mr. J. George, Bub- 
Divisional Officer pursuing them witn a revolver in hand. One of the assassins 
escaped, but the other was ultimately caught in a dilapidated hut after falling 
over a bush. 


MAY 1932 

Malaviya Released Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, his son Pt. Govind 
®j?P“ Malaviya, and his grandson Mr. Sridhar Malaviya and also two companions 
oi nun, who were arrested in connection with the Delhi Congress session were 
released to-day. They were taken out of the jail in a car to Ghaziabad, where 
tney were put into a train and allowed to go home. Similarly, 13 women and 65 
men, who were arrested daring the Congress Week, were released. 

Mehta sentenced Doctor Jivaraj Mehta. Dean of the King Edward 
Hospital, Bombay who was recently transferred to the Bijapur ,«il was 
1 5L tbe morning and served with an order asking him to report him- 
nnlii-A )><,»<■ P 0lce a J f *? *h° evening. Having failed to report himBelf to the 
to two 'j;?* arre8te d the same night, tried the next morning and sentenced 

Emergency 1 Power8°Ordinaoe& Dment “ d ^ ° f 200 Under Sectioa 21 of th ° 

sieved 1 \ R T rt S V ned ’--The Franchise Committee’s report was 

India a fortSli-ht b «o^ ™ members exc ,®P t Sir Ernest Bennett, who had to leave 
Jn addition snm otw ^ ber t wafl . one dissenting minute signed by three members, 
points. ’ ° other members inserted supplementary notes on certain special 

^residence ^Bha'tw^^RomlTf' £ a j d b 7 the city police (C. I. D.) on a 

carried on their secret wor^ b % a b ^ ieTOd to P 1 ®? 5 whence Congress workers 
for ail hour. As a resnit’nf D pl u V 88 Bab l eot cd to a thorough search lasting 
documents including JU^V! 10 Bea £ cb lar K e quantities of papers, files and other 

place and beHeved u, K fi ' B ^ 0 tV CaBh Were 8e J zed ‘ Three peraons found in the 
ana oeueved to be secret Congress workers were taken into custody. 

from Somji who was released some time back 

directing her not to enter thn^cit» ° rder by e Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
Commissioner's order. 8he tos sLen^d^l y^Vs^T 1 ” *” 

order ^Idbitif^hTm^rnm^^ '^' Sl waB charged with defying a 

Delhi in connection with th°o ^^ ng ou ^ of Allahabad. Mr. Pandit had gone to 
sentenced him to one wJS®?"’ wl ? era > waB arrested. The Magistrate 
refusal to give their C ?K° rouB . imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine.—On their 
Jamuna Ghose undereoirur - two y° un K g'nls, Nirmala Sarcar and 

Calcutta, were sentenLi ly 
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rigorous imprisonment. The girls were arrested at Comilla and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment in connection with a demonstration at the High' 
Court. 

5th, Congress Bulletins and boycott supplements seixed :—Four persons were arrested 
and over 3,00 copies of the Congress bulletins were seized by the Police in 
Bombay, when they raided a room in Cavel Street on suspicion that it 
was being used jia a centre for the distribution of the bulletins. In the mean¬ 
while the police on a search of the room also took possession of large quantities 
of documents, receipts, etc. Three gunnybags of Congress bulletins as also Boy-1 
cott Supplements and other Congress literature, besides stencils and ink, were 
seized bv the police in another raid on the same day in a room in Grant Road 
where they arrested eight persons. 

9th. Severe Tornado in Mymensingh A severe tornado swept over the My men- 
singh Jail in which were incarcerated 1,200 prisoners and detenus. The jail walls 
were almost razed to the ground, and the majority of the roofs were lifted. It was 
stated that fifteen persons were killed and from 50 to 75 injured in the vjllages 
of Mymensingh as the result of the Storm Havoc. The number of dead in the 
Mymeusingh Jail due to the collapse of the wall was twenty-six, of whom seven¬ 
teen were convicts, two undertrials, two warders, three visitors, and one woman 
and a constable- The damage was estimated at about two lakhs. 

11th. Maulana Abul Kalatn Axad released :—Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad was 
released from the Jail to-day. It may be recalled that the Maulana, who was 
then Acting President of the Congress, was arrested two months ago under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance • and detained since then. Immediately after his 
release, he was served with a notice not to participate in Congress activities nor 
leave Delhi without permission. 

13th. Arrests and Convictions Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Ex-President of the Burra- 
Bazar Congress Committee, was sentenced by" the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, to nine months’ simple and a fine of Rs. 200, in default three months’ 
further imprisonment, for a speech, alleged to be BeditiouB, delivered on the 19th 
December last in Chittagong on the Dacca and Hijli incidents.—Mr. Bhabani 
Prasad Ghosh, Secretary, Budge Budge Congress, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous by the Additional District Magistrate, Twenty-four Parganas. in connec¬ 
tion with a speech delivered on the Hijli, Chittagong and Dacca affairs on 12th 
December last.—Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, Congress leader, who was on his way 
from Delhi to Amritsar in connection with the Moharrum festival, was arrested 
at the Ludhiana Railway Station. He was released afterwards and served with 
an order by the Punjab Government not to enter Lahore and Jullundar divisions 
without the permission of the Government. 

14th. Rioting in Bombay .A communal fracas suddenly broke out in Bombay at 
Nagdevi, a Muslim locality, when Hindu potters, it was alleged, were attacked by a 
Muslim mob. The trouble spread to Abdul Rahman Road, the Crawford Market, 
Bhendy Bazar, etc. At Phyaone, Hindus were set upon by a Muslim crowd. The 
police immediately arrived on the scene, but as they were unable to quell the 
disturbance, armed police were requisitioned. Stones were thrown at tram cars, 
Moslem crowds and Hindu passersby assaulted. On the next day, a mosque was 
set on fire but the fire was extinguished. The Hindu inhabitants of predominantly 
Muslim localities were removed from the area. Damage as the result of looting 
of shops was estimated at several lakhs. About 30 died and nearly 500 injured 
in the riots. Stem measures were taken by the Bombay Government to quell the 
riots. The rounding of suspects continued and over 1,500 were arrested. The 
total casualties during the riots were 139 dead and 1,400 injured. 

16th. Reign of Terror in Bombay :—To-day's casualties in the riots included 16 
killed and 150 injured, making the total since the 14th. 40 dead and 650 injured. 
Cases of arson and looting of shops continued to be reported from both Hindu 
and Muslim localities. Forty-five arrests were hitherto effected. 
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17th. Riots tn Bombay continued The situation in Bombay showed no change fof 
the better. This morning dawned with fresh riotiDg in different quarters of 
the city. It was reported that the police opened fire to disperse the rioters for about 
twenty times. A Hindu house was set fire to by some Moslems who, ou refusal 
to disperse, were fired upon by the police, resulting in six being injured. 

.18th. Arrests and Convictions: —Maulana Naruddin, Dictator of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance. He was served with a notice to leave Delhi within 24 hours 
on May 6th. He defied this order by leading a procession through Chandni 
Chowk. Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, Municipal Commissioner, Delhi, was sentenced 
to undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 300, for 
leading a procession in defiance of orders under Section 144, Cr. P. C. ou the 
24th April when a Congress session was attempted to be held there. 

20th. Conviction »r» Lahore: —Eleven men including Dr. Bohan Singh who were 
arrested in a house in Lahore, it was alleged while making preparation for demon¬ 
stration against the Lothian Committee on the night preceding the arrival of the 
committee, were sentenced under the Criminal Law Amendment Act to various 
terms of rigorous imprisonment, ranging. between six months and a year, 
with fine in the case of Dr. Sohan singh. 

Congress procession dispersed in Allahabad The police dispersed a Congress 
procession which attempted to enter the Civil Lines in Allahabad and 
made about 15 arrests, inclnding two women. iThe processionists tried a 
ruse by dividing themselves into two parts, one coming down to Purushottara 
Das Park and the other going towards the Railway Station, but the police were 
alert and frustrated their plans and dispersed them. 

Death of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal: —Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, the tfell-known 
politician and publicist, died of apoplexy in Calcutta. He was 76 years old. 

2l«t Seth Ranchhodlal Sentenced Seth Ranchhodal, Millowner of Ahmedabad, who 
presided over the Delhi Session of the Congress, was tried under Section 

21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance on a charge of breach of the 
conditions of the restraint notice served on him and sentenced to rigorous impri¬ 
sonment for nine months and to pay a fine of Rs. 5,000 in default six months’ 
additional imprisonment. 

Picketing resumed in Bombay: —After a lull of over a week in Congress acti¬ 
vities the picketing of foreign cloth shops was resumed in Bombay when three 
volunteers were arrested for picketing before Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw and 
Co, Two of them were sentenced to five aod six months’ rigorous imprisonment 


24 Conference foiled:— The attempt by the Congress to 

h0 i ^^ le u I ?i 8tnCt i.i- Con . ference at Allahabad proved a failure. The police 
Pa °^ preveDt meetings. Orders under Section 144 of 
ibe Criminal Procedure Code were promulgated. Despite this, a number of 
villagers from the district assembled here and tnero, but were quicklv dispersed 

U n k 'i?ii^ a a71ya ’ ^“g^-in-law of Pandit kadnn Mohan Malaviya, P tried 
to hold a meeting near the Clock Tower, but was promptly arrested with 
four others, and the gathering dispersed by The pol“e. ? / subsequent 
gathering was also dispersed and several persons were arrested, 

about* one thnuimr w ^,°* e ,°* ^e Charsadda Bazaar, comprising 

* t “»d“ ^“‘trough 1 ! 

police! ’ h h contmued 8 P rea <l despite the efforts of the troops and the 


25 ‘and fwo^otoer" ConSmT Lahiri > Benares Congress Dictator 

ment and a fin/ wf ra ? eD . teQ j ;e d to ono year’s rigorous imprison- 

e of Rs. 50 each, in default six weeks imprisonment. ^Three 
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others were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 
each, in default four weeks’ further imprisonment. These six persons were arrestea 
while holding a meeting in connection with the Congress work and were convictea 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Twelve volunteers who were arrestea 
while observing the “Delhi Congress Day” on the 24th May were sentenced to one 
month’s rigorous imprisonment each and were also fined. Four other volunteers 
were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 


26th “All-India Labour Day” In pursuance of the resolution of the A1 -India 
Trade Union Congress Executive, to-day was observed as the AU-lndia 
Labour Day” in Nagpur. Mill hands emerging from mills at the end of the 
day’s work formed themselves into a procession carrying the usual revo¬ 
lutionary and labour slogans and miniature “red” flags, which after passing 
' through the business quarters of the city, terminated at the Chitnis Park. A 
meeting was held there under the presidency of Mrs. Indirabai Ruikar, when the 
Labour leaders addressed the gathering. Resolutions were adopted protesting 
against “the repressive policy of the Government,” and demanding the immediate 
reversal thereof and the release of all political prisoners and the withdrawal of 
the Ordinances. 


29th. Ban on C. P. Political Conference The District Magistrate of Nagpur pro¬ 
hibited the holding of the Central Provinces Political Conference proposed to be 
held on the 29th May. It appeared that in spite of the prohibitory order some of 
the delegates were present in the municipal garden in Itwari Bazar. Printed 
copies of the resolution and speeches were distributed. The police who were near¬ 
by arrested the whole assembly. The total number of persons arrested in connec¬ 
tion with the conference was reported to be 130. 

Moslem League Deplores Delay in Communal Aieard The Council of the All- 
India Moslem League met in Delhi to-day, when twenty members attended, 
prominent among them being Mr. Zafarultn Khan, the President, Sir Mohomea 
Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. HusBain Imam, Nawab Ahmad Yarkhan of Tiwaoa, 
Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr, Akbar Ali, M. L. C. (Punjab), and Mufti Maho¬ 
med Sadique. The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Government 
the urgeut necessity for an immediate decision on the question of the method and 
quantum of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country— 
(Jentrol and Provincial— in as much os delay in the announcement of the deci¬ 
sion had already occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents 
which have led to acute tension between communities throughout the country 
blocking progress in the framing of the New constitution. The Council deplored 
the Bombay riots, regarding the same “as a fresh instance of Hindu intolerance 
and high handedness.” The Council appealed to the leaders of both the 
communities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures calculated to restore 
peace and good understanding between the two communities. 


Pandit Malaviya’s appeal for Swadeshi :—.“We must give food first to our own 
people, but we should not have ill-will towards other countries” said Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya presiding over a very largely attended public meeting in 
the Town Hall, Benares, in connection with the ’‘All-India Swadeshi Day.” The 
Pandit begged people to take to swadeshi to secure the economic freedom of 
the country. Pandit Malaviya also issued a statement to the press, appealing to 
ruling Princes, Governments and people of Indian States to take their full : share 
in the swadeshi movement. 


Communal riot in Altoar :—An official report from Alwar said:—On the29th May, 
a Chaddar procession was taken out by Muslims to the tomb of Nozrat Mubank 
Ali. During thiB procession, a quarrel arose on a very insignificant matter bet¬ 
ween a Hindu and a Moslem which resulted in communal tension unknown in 
Alwar. At 9 p.m. on that day, a communal riot took place and the military had 
to be summoned. The crowd defied the military who, after warning, fired three 
shots. The total number killed iu the rioting was 3, and the number wounded 39. 
Only one person was wounded as the result of firing by the military. The police 
and the military patrolled the .streets for four or five days, after which the 
situation was brought under control, A committee of enquiry consisting of n 
Mnhomedan and a Hindu, with a President, was subsequently appointed to report 
on the causes of the riots. 

1 
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Rioting again in Bombay Riots again broke out in the Bombay City to-day. 
The military were called out. Armoured cars patrolled the disturbed 
areas. Police opened fire in Kamatipura where Hindu and Moslem crowds were 
heavily stoning each other and refused to disperse. Seven were killed 
and 75 injured in the riots on 29th and 30th May. 

31st Mrs. Sfukund Malaviya sentenced Mrs. Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, was sentenced at Allahabad to one year’s 
rigorouB imprisonment under Section 17 (2), Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
participating in the District Political Conference. Four other Congressites were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment each, 

Total Convictions re : Civil Disobedience movement :—The official statement 
about the'number of convictions, etc., in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement in 1932 showed that the total number of persons convicted since the 
beginning of the movement was 48,602. The number of convictions in round 
figures in each month were January. 14,800 ; February 17,800; March 6,900 ; April 
5,200; May 3,800, The number in jail at the end of May 1932 was 81,194. 


JUNE 1932 


IsL Wardha Satyagraha Ashram Seixed by Police A Gazette Extraordinary to-day 
declared as notified the Wardha Satyagraha Ashram and three other places 
belonging to Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. A contingent of police was despatched 
from Nagpur and the Satyagraha Ashram was raided. Eight inmates found in 
the Ashram who refused to leave the place were put under arrest, tried and 
sentenced to four mouths’ hard labour. A tri-colour flag found flying on the 
Ashram was pulled down. Simultaneously Sethji’a private residence and his 
extensive gardens were also raided. 

2nd. Rioting in Pundri :—There was a serious communal riot at Fundri, a small 
in Karnal District. The trouble which had threatened to break out 
at the last Id, but was at that time composed, broke out again to-day. 
1* .was Btated that several weeks ago during a quarrel between Sunnis 
and Shias, a slaughter house was demolished but soon after, the Shias and tho 
SnnniB made up their differences, and an application was made for the re-erection 
u 8 house. The question became acute shortly before the Id, and 

tne rebuilding of the slaughter houses was postponed. It appeared that od the 
June, Moslems with chavis and lathis demolished' a portion of the wall 
that was constructed. Three Mahometans were killed, and 23 wounded, eight 
seriously. No Hindu casualties were reported. The local authorities immediately 
sent additional police and an oTder under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code was promulgated. Quiet was subsequently restored. 


^^“After three weeks of ceaseless bloodshed, arson and 
on the S,h h Tnno ry 2,00 we ™ kl ] led > Bombay City was quiet for two days. Again 
"? e ’, . one wa9 k,lle d and 6 were injured as the result of communal 
looted hv e Mi?^ eSt ^ lan ^ were a J? am assaulted and a Hindu sweet-meat shop was 
hooligans. Stray assaults continued in the night and a Pathan 
had to onen D flrA * T0 T^‘ The Pathan was rescued by the police who 

to-day. ” Fe ° n ^ e ^ flnt crow d, injuring two, Fiity persons were arrested 

Conference The fifth session of the Bombay Provincial 
ex-MSr ^ e if nc tr WaB r h SL d at ? aBBein , near Bombay, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
striking hard Lid rMiiltiU r; ^ ad {?- av observed that the policy of striking first ani 
tho Congress workersh^d v, D “^kingthe Congress stronger. The waverers among 
high-handed. 8 policvLf uZi n^ n tnrn ed mtodevoted adherents by the “hasty and 
pressing regret*that nnt h f P° v f rnmei, v' The Conference passed resolutions ex- 
nominaLdTanT ot Uio r“T g ““ 3 art y - in the Presidency had been 
Non-Brahmins in tu* „ permittees and, urging fair representation of 

r!mmmB m the Bervices in general and in the Indian Pivil Service 
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particular and declaring that no member ol the party shall be a member of any 
other political organisation. 

6th. Eotorah Political Conference banned*-. —Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemi, M. L. C., 
President of the third session of the Howrah District Political Conference, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
50 in default to six weeks’ further imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Howrah, for violation of orders lunder Section 144, Cr. P. C. Mr. Kalabaran 
Ghosh, Secretary of the Reception Committee, waa sentenced to 15 months’ rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 100, in default to three months’ additional 
imprisonment for defiance of an order under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

7th. C. P. Political Conference Banned Judgment in the cases against promi¬ 
nent Congressmen who participated in the C. P. Political Conference were deli¬ 
vered. The counsel for the prosecution pressed for heavy fines in all cases and 
said that the fines alone would meet the ends of justice. Mr. Ohanashynm 
Singh Gupta, president-elect, was ordered to pay Rs. 1,500. Mr. Thakur 
Ohhedilal, Barrister, who presided at the conference session, was fined Rs. 
1,000. Mr. Chhaganlal Bharuka, Chairman of the Reception Committee, was fined 
Rs. 750 while the Secretary Mr. Deshpande was fined Rs. 100 and bis succes¬ 
sor Udhoji Rs. 750. 

8th. Muslim Conference Working Committee and the Lothian Report The Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Cll-lndia Muslim Conference met in Simla to-day. 
The Committee considered the Lothian Report and was of opinion that the re¬ 
commendations, if carried into effect, would create a segmentation of the electo¬ 
rate to such an extent as would render the Provincial and Federal legislatures 
unworkable. The Committee was opposed in principle to the cteation or perpetua¬ 
tion of special constituencies. Should it be necessary to maintain special consti¬ 
tuencies the Committee would agree to them if they are for only (he transitional 
periods and if the Muslims are given a share in such constituencies in proportion 
to their representation in all the legislatures. “White the Committee recognises 
the need for the protection of all minor minorities”, it says “that any scheme 
regarding minor minorities which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reducing 
the Muslim quota in the provincial and central legislatures will be totally un¬ 
acceptable to it. The Committee was of the opinion that the seats allotted to the 
Frontier and Baluchistan in the Federal legislature were inadequate. 

10th. Sind Provincial Conference banned :—Seventy persons inclnding eight 
women who were arrested in connection with the holding of the Sind Provincial 
Conference, were convicted tby Mr. W. N. Richardson, City Magistrate, Karachi, 
and sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Five apologised 
and were released on giving au undertaking not to participate in Congress 
activities. Four boys were awarded six stripes each. 

12th. Bomb thrown on District Magistrate at Rajbari A bomb was thrown at 
the District Magistrate, Rai Bahadur Sureshchandra Bose, and the Police Super¬ 
intendent Mr. Habibur Rahman, just when the train left Rajbari Station, 
E. B. Railway, en route to Faridpore. The bomb which missed aim, hit the next 
compartment, which was empty, smashing the wood work and windows. 

13th Punjab Political Conference banned For disobeying the District Magistrate’s 
order limiting his activities to the Lahore Municipal area, Ramdev A chary a, 
President of the Punjab Political Conference who was arrested on his way to 
Amritsar, the venue of the Conference, was sentenced by Mr. Lewis, 
Additional District Magistrate, under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 100, 
in default to undergo three mouths’ additional imprisonment. 

Military operations against Terrorists in Chittagong Getting cerain infor¬ 
mation, Captain Cameron, with a small military party, raided the 
house of the late Nabin Chakravarty in the village of Dhalghat, four miles north 
of the Patiya military camp, to-day. While they were trying to secure 
some suspects in the upper storey of the mud-walled building, an armed revolu¬ 
tionary pushed back the Havildar and shot dead Captain Cameron. The re¬ 
volutionary was pursued by the Gurkhas and Bhot dead. Another revolutionary 
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fired at the police party from the house, to which the police replied. Two womea 
and one youth were arrested from the house. The body of Nirmal Chandra Ben, 
one of the Chittagong armoury raiders, was found in the house. 

19th. Police firing in Meherpur One person was killed and several injured 
as the result of police firing during a disturbance in Meherpur. The 
disturbance was stated to have followed the attempt to hold the Nadia District 
Political Conference. The official version of the incident said that an excited 
mob three thousand strong attacked the Sub-Divisional Officer and several other 
officers. The police then fired ten rounds as a result of which one died and five 
were injured. 


21*t. Mr. Deshpande arrested Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, Karnatnk Con¬ 
gress leader and President of the All-India Congress Committee, was arrested in 
Belgaum by the Deputy Superintendent of Police, under Ordinance No. 2 
of 1932. He was lodged in the Hindalga jail as a detenu. His house 
was also searched by the police. 


28th. Communal Riots again in Bombay :—Communal riots re-commenced in 
Bombay, necessitating in _ some cases the opening of fire by the police. The 
trouble Btarted in Golpitha where a number of pitched battles between 
Hindu and Moslem mobs raged. The police had to open fire a number of times 
to disperse the rioters. The trouble then spread over a much wider area, includ¬ 
ing the mill area and was accompanied by looting and arson. A Mahomed mi 
funeral procession taken ont through the Kalbadevi Road, a prominent Hindu 
locality inspite of the warning of the police led to a serious clash necessitating 
police firing. Consequent on the attempts of Mahomedana to defy police orders 
by persisting in taking out funeral processions along Kalbadevi Road and other 
Hindu localities, which resulted in serious clashes between the two communities 
the Police Commissioner issued an order specifying the route for funeral 
processions of Mabomedans. A curfew order was re-introduced. The military 
was called in and placed at strategic points in the riots area. 


29th. Convictions «» Calcutta Political Conference :—Shrimatis Snsamadevi and 
Snramadevi were sentenced to four months’ rigorouB imprisonment and a 
fine of Ks. 30 in default one month more each for attempting to hold a political 
conference in Howrah on 26th June. For the same offence, two Congress 
workers were sentenced to sir months’ rigorous each and one to five mouths’ 
rigorous. All were fined rupees thirty iu default one month’s further imprisonment. 

30 ‘ b ^/' aira Political Conference The police arrested at Nadiad about 

PnHtici , i et80I fVinV 1C Udmg u ad ’ C3 in connection with the Knira District 
Political Conference which was announced to be held there. 

M ‘ ■^ c > President of the Conference, was also arrested. 

Many persons were_ sIbo detained from Nadiad railway station as 

^r/ncc ,gh rt ed fr ° m i rai “ 83 thc ? were beI *eved to be going to attend the Con- 

disnerswl bv nnliee h !l eport€d th £ l several processions were taken out but were 

persed by the police by a cane charge as the processioniBtB refused to disperse. 
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INDA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The Close Op The Second R. T. C. 

The year 1932 opened under circumstances in India immensely inter¬ 
esting in their context and piquantly dramatic in their appeal* The Se¬ 
cond Round Table Conference with Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Con¬ 
gress representative sitting in it had already closed its session. The 
British Premier had as usual made his last speech reiterating the**ideal 
to be pursued and policies to be followed in the framing of a future 
constitution for India. But the ideals had not assumed a definitely tan¬ 
gible shape and the policies a consistently agreed outline either in that 
speech or in the White Paper which purported to embody the results of 
the Conference. The session had been momentous not for the solid 
greatness of the results achieved, but for the width and depth of the 
interest created by reason of the Congress participating in it through 
Mahatma Gandhi. Thongh the Congress representative had been sincere 
in his desire for cooperation and spoken with his characteristic modera¬ 
tion, his demands on behalf of the Congress had left no illusions in 
any quarters as to the entrenched position of the vanguard of 
political thinking in India. Gandhiji had taken his stand substantially 
on the mandate he had received from the Congress. The British reply 
to this had not of course been a definite “No”. For there had still 
been a talk of a “transition period” during which only Defence and 
Foreign Relations were to be reserved as Crown Subjects ; and though 
certain safeguards in regard to India’s financial obligations, security of 
the Services, rights and interests of the minorities, commercial indiscri¬ 
mination, and steady working of the constitution had been stressed with 
unrelaxed insistence, it had still been affirmed that safeguards, effective 
as they must in every case be, were to be ‘‘in the interest of India.” 
So there had not been a definite break from the position of the Delhi and 
Simla Settlements. Nevertheless the Congress delegate had made clear 
the divergence between the Congress view point and that of the British 
delegates representing the British parties. Whatever might have been 
the Diehard mentality or even the average Conservative mentality with 
regard to the character, duration and future prospects of the British 
governance of India, there had at least been a substantial unanimity in 
the Conference and also in the utterances of responsible statesmen in 
England and India about the ultimate pattern to which the Indian cons¬ 
titution was to be made to progressively conform—eqnal partnership with 
other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was thought 
that the Congress—though it had adoptediindependenee as its goal—would 
make no difficulty about the ultimate pattern if it gave the substance 
of independence. But it was also made clear that not only the ultimate 
pattern must be real and substantia] to be acceptable by the Congress 
party, but that the constitution to be immediately set up in India must 
conform to or reproduce the ultimate pattern in a real and substantial 
measure. It was recognised by the Congress school of thought that the/ 
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transference of power and responsibility from British hands to Indian 
would inevitably require some time and ' necessarily involve certain re¬ 
servations and safeguards to begin with ; but it contented that, firstly, 
the miuimum of time required for effecting transference should ao imho 
be defined; and, secondly, that the reservations must be such as not to 
swallow either central or provincial responsibility; __ and, thirdly, 
that the safeguards must all be clearly and demonstrably in the interest 
of India. In brief, the Congress would steer clear of the dilemma of 
Mr. Churchill—if the safeguards be effective, self-government is a sham; 
and if self-government be real, the safeguards are a sham—by trying to 
make the proposed safeguards primarily and effectively subservient to the 
needs of real self-government in India. 

II. The Dilemma : How It Could Be Solved 

It may be conceded that some British statesmen also were honestly 
anxious for a solution of the Indian Problem that might steer clear of 
the dilemma. They honestly believed that the reservations and safeguards 
were needed as much for India a9 for Britain ; that without the expert 
control and supervision of the British Parliament exercised through the 
Governor-General over certain vital matters of the Indian administration 
such as Defence and Foreign Relations, and without the checks and ba¬ 
lances of the safeguards, the new experiment of democracy in India 
would be sure to end in the production of a state of affairs not far re¬ 
moved from anarchy and confusion. In that event not only all the ves¬ 
ted interests of Britain in India would be ruined, but the vital prospects 
of Indian Progress itself would be jeopardised. British mind has for a 
• long time nursed itself on the gospel of the sacredness of the Indian 
trust and Britain’s mission in India; and it would be only just to 
concede that the gospsl had, and still has and will continue to have, 
many honest adherents inside and outside of government. In confor¬ 
mity with this habit of thinking in regard to the fundamental needs of 
order and progress in India, certain propositions are held to be nearly 
self-evident by the average Britisher; First, India is not, and for a 
considerable period will not be, in a position to undertake her own de¬ 
fence against foreign aggression and internal commotion without the 
expert assistance and supervision of the British Army and Navy, and that 
Indianisation of the Army and transference of military control must, there¬ 
fore, be a slow and cautious process. Secondly, in view of the political 
backwardness of the Indiap masses and great diversity of races, classes 
and interests, the new experiment of democracy in India must be under¬ 
taken with the utmost care and caution, reserving substantial powers in 
case of emergency in the hands trained and experienced in the art of 
ruling and maintaining order. Thirdly, certain powers should be like¬ 
wise reserved in the hands of the present rulers to safeguard the inter¬ 
ests of the minorities in view of the existing'communal antagonisms and 
possiWe encroachments by the future majorities in power. And, fourthly, 
conditions must be satisfied for the due discharge by India of her finan¬ 
cial obligations and for the maintenance at the proper level of the 
financial credit of India in the world market. These are the first prin¬ 
ciples which the average Britisher accepts without doubt and question 
, and it is upon the foundation of these principles that he will consent 
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to build any structure of Indian swaraj. He thinks that he can not 
usefully and even honestly cooperate with a party in Indian constitution- 
building which does not, and will not, admit these first principles. 


III. Congress Position And the first Principles of Government 


The Congress had not accepted these as first principles when it had 
consented to be a party to the second Round Table Conference. The 
Government knew that it had not done so. Still each party hoped that 
a frank and unreserved talk over the table would enable either party 
to see and appreciate the reasonableness of the position of the 
other. The British members hoped that by such discussion the Con¬ 
gress would be converted into a practical acceptance of their first prin¬ 
ciples and Gandhiji also hoped that by such discussion the way might 
be laid for an understanding in the responsible quarters of the Indian 
nationalist position that India is not only eager but fit and ready now 
to undertake the responsibility of managing her own affairs, and that 
the necessary transference of responsibility from British hands should 
be effected with the least possible delay and a minimum of temporary re¬ 
servations. Take for example the question of Defence. The Congress 
did not ask the British officers and men to forthwith leave India, but 
to serve under a responsible and democratic ludian government—assist 
that government in the all-important task of building its own national 
militia—army and navy and air-force ; it being definitely settled that 
both the Indian military policy and the military budget will be under 
the control of a cabinet responsible to the Indian legislature. But 
British statesmen could not see their way to abdicating this control in 
the immediate future. Both military policy and military budget will 
continue to be under the control of the British Parliament exercised 
through the Governor-General of India. We may have Advisory Mili¬ 
tary, Councils acting on the basis of usage and convention ; and, if neces¬ 
sary, arrangements may also be made for keeping the transferred and re¬ 
served branches of the government in touch with each other ; but the 
Viceroy’s responsibility for the Crown Subjects, especially Defence, can 
not be whittled down and rendered dubious in any case. As regards 
the question of Indianisation, the Skeen Committee and Rawlinson Com- * 
mittee and so forth had held enquiries and made their reports, but Go¬ 
vernment cannot bind itself to their recommendations—in other words, 


Government cannot commit themselves to any fixed time table in ad¬ 
vance or any cut and dried. scheme ..pj Indianisation. Now 

<T W POiDtS l S-f'lrahat^ n-**5ro“vernment could hard!? 
be expected to movp. out tliJu lWS pective fundamental position and 

meeu <Aner half way.’ As in this matter, so in the other matters 

ot horeign Relations, Finance and Home Administration. In short, Go¬ 
vernment could cooperate with the Congress only on the basis of the 
first principles as embodied in the December White Paper of 1931. So 
though that \t hite Paper had left many questions still open, had sent 
out several Committees to India to study the Indian problem first-hand 
and devise ways and means, and further, had foreshadowed a third and 
nal session of the R. T. C. “to sign, seal and deliver” the deed ' 
agreement to the British Parliament for decision and action, it was 
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dent that the Congress and Government were already at the parting of 
ways when the second session of the R. T. C. broke in December 19oi. 

We need not refer again to’the Communal Problem which had proved 
to be a veritable rock on which the Ship of the second R. T. C. had 
come to grief. Even the great influence and earnest endeavours of 
Gandhiji had been of no avail to prodnce communal amity and agree¬ 
ment in London. On the contrary, differences had been accentuated 
rather than attenuated in the second session of the R. T* C. In fact, 
there had been a Minority Pact against the position as taken by the 
Congress delegate regarding communal solution. There was the humi¬ 
liation of the Indian delegates failing to put their house in order, and 
therefore having to await in a purely domestic affair the arbitration by 
an outsider in the form of what was called afterwards the Communal 
Award. 

IV. The Situation Before Gandhiji’s Landing 

Nor need we refer again to the intensely acute situation in some of 
the provinces in India when on the 28th. of December Gandhiji landed 
in Bombay. Menacing storm clouds had been gathering on the Indian 
sky for a long time past, and it required no shrewd observer oi men 
and things to forecast that a thunderstorm was about to break in fury. 
There was the agrarian trouble in U. P. which had already passed 
beyond the chance of core by diplomacy and negotiation and had to be 
dealt with by an heroic surgical operation—the U. P. Instigation Ordi¬ 
nance. The Red Shirt activity in the Frontier Province and the Ter¬ 
rorist activity in Bengal had also called for similar heroic and drastic 
measures from the Executive Government. Many of Gandhiji’s trusted 
colleagues had already been clapped into prison. In brief, when Gandhiji 
landed in Bombay, he found that the Delhi Settlement was all but dead, 
and what remained for him to do, as the joint parent of that Agree¬ 
ment, was to wait for a few hours till the corpse were laid, with or 
without ceremony, on its funeral pyre, and he asked to perform the 
last obsequies. 

V. His Wire To the Viceroy 


On December 29 he sent a wire to the Viceroy in which he said 
that he had_ been unprepared for the turn of events in India during 
his absence in London. He referred to the Frontier and U. P. Ordi¬ 
nances, shooting in the Frontier and arrests of valued comrades in both 
natlce »w&Uw»-*md„«idded that on the top of all this the Bengal Ordi- 
piexity. For though f°uqjLi*jniise]f in a position of per- 

or the White Paper issued in London hn'hoVf to the principles 
to give battle, but to strive L had come duo« 

ther cooperation. In that telegram i, 6 every Possibility of offering fur- 
in these words .- ‘TdoToilSS hh 8en8e of P^plexitj 
indication that friendly relation^ I am to regard these as an 

™ »H1 to ee?a£ Sv ."£§?„% F clo!cd or "^er 
I am to pursue in advisin- the Coo™?,» “, t0 ‘^course 
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waiting for a formal gesture from Delhi to tear up the Agreement. The 
language of the telegram was as plain as any language could be that 
Gandhiji was still eager to see the Head of Government and seek guidance 
from him as to his future course. What he said amounted to saying 
that his advice to the Congress would be given in the light of, if not 
in actual conformity with, the guidance he received from the Viceroy. 


VI. The Reply 

The reply to this telegram was sent by the Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy on December 31. The reply while asking for cooperation 
frojn all parties said that cooperation must be mutual and observed 
— Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress in 
the United Provinces and the Frontier Province with the spirit of frank 
cooperation which the good of India demands". The reply after referr¬ 
ing to the emergency measures that had to be adopted in the U. P. and 
N. W. F. Provinces in view of the exceptional circumstances existing 
there (for which the Congress Committees concerned were held to be 
largely responsible) made certain observations in the concluding para¬ 
graph which were widely felt as unfortunate, and which even the staun¬ 
chest cooperators and friends of Government thought had better been 
left unsaid. We quote the whole of that paragraph : “You have your¬ 
self been absent from India on the business of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, and, in the light of the attitude you have observed there, His 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you approve of the recent ac¬ 
tivities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in the North 
Western Frontier Province. If this is so, he is willing to see you and 
give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your in¬ 
fluence to maintain that spirit of cooperation which animated the pro- 
' ceedings of the Round Table Conference, but His Excellency feels 
bound to emphasise that he will not be prepared to discuss with you 
any measures which, the Government of India, with the full approval 
of His Majesty’s Government, found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the North Western Frontier Province. These 
measures must, in any case, be kept in force until thej have served 
the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, the preservation of 
Law and Order essential to good government." 



- I. Some Aspects c" the Reply 


- -^-was /""'Fy widely felt even in qup ^rs outside the Congress^i^.'CC 

thattl/^ *i f ^rr^r^eremoniously 

banged the door in the face of Mahatma Gandhi by imposing the two 
conditions to which he as a man of proved honour and as the responsible 
leader of the Congress party could not be expected to submit. It was 
l ^ would have been more polite and more politic if Gandhiji 

had been granted an unfettered interview with the Viceroy in which 
the two persons could have placed all their cards on the tabic and 
talked the matter over freely between them. It was thought that a 
frank and face to face discussion of the situation and the government 
measures adopted in relation thereto would have gone a long way in 
easing the situation and minimised the chauces of a renewal of Civil Dip 
obedience. Gandhiji.bad sought the interview as a seeker of light'' y 
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guidance, aud he had made no conditions, showing that his mind had 
not been made up as regards the course he was to follow or the line 
of action he was going to advise the Congress to follow. He was open 
to conviction and correction. The die had not been cast irrevocably on 
his side in spite of the Red Shirt activities in the Frontier Province 
and No*Rent activities in the United Provinces. Whatever might have 
been the influence of the fire-brands and left-wingers in the Congress 
camp, Gandhiji’s influence was greater, and if he could be convinced of 
the justice and fairness of the Government case, the probabilities were 
ninety-nine to one that he would have been able to convert the Congress 
majority to his view point and make it obey the word of command of 
its General if it cried “Halt”. It was thought uncharitable to the great 
leader to assume in advance that he would consent to play the puppet 
in the bands of the extremists in his camp who had been smelling the 
intoxication of battle and snorting fire like impatient gallant steeds of 
war. Gandhiji’s antecedents in London should also have inclined one 
to think that he had come back to India as a harbinger of peace and 
cooperation rather than of war. All his utterances and actions during 
his temporary absence from India in connection with the business of the 
R. T. C. had shown him no doubt as a valiant champion of the Con¬ 
gress cause, but they had also shown him as essentially a man of peace 
and a co-operator by temperament. . Some misleading insinuations—for 
example an Italian report—purporting to give out that he had had 
enough of co-operation and negotiation, and that he was determined to 
renew Civil Disobedience, he had taken care to promptly repudiate. 
There had no doubt been a talk of “sacrificing a million lives if need 
be”; but whatever that might or might not meaD, it did not mean to 
the man in the street that Gandhiji was going, just after landing on the 
Indian soili to call for a non-violent army of a million men and forth- 
- with give battle to the powers that be. Possibly that statement or simi¬ 
lar statements meant that the possibility of a renewal of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience in the event of the Congress demands not being in substance 
conceded was not dead ; but it was not thought that Gandhiji waB eager 
to revive what had been suspended. His eagerness was rather in the 
other way. It was therefore regretted even by many moderate men and 
women not subscribing to the Congress gospel that Government had not 
seen its way to granting to Gandhiji the interview he had sought for 
clear of restrictions. 


vnrir n_i. t» 






^TAvnHfj rs THE^KEPLY 

On January 1, 1932, Gandhiji sent his rejoinder to the reply from 
Viceroy. We will again quote a few lines from the rejoinder : . * 
approached as a-seeker wanting light on questions in which I desirea to 
understand the Government version of the very serious and extraordi¬ 
nary measures to which I made reference. Instead of appreciating my 
advance, His Excellency has rejected it by asking me to repudiate my 
valued colleagues in advance and telling me that, even if I had beeome 
guilty of such dishonourable conduct and sought for an interview, i 
could not even discuss these matters of vital importance to the nation. 
"Gandhiji then proceeds to refer to the situation in the Frontier Province, 
^says that no prima facie warrant existed there for the passing ot 
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the “extra-legal Ordinances”, deportation without trial of Khan Saheb 
Abdul Gaffar, and other drastic measures including shooting. There 
might be, says Gandhiji, three hypotheses ns to the o&ence committed 
by the Khan Saheb. He might have claimed complete independence as 
the goal of the nation. But the Indian National Congress had also done 
so (Lahore, 1929). The Government had not taken exception to it. 
The Congress mandate too had pressed the same demand, and no body 
had gagged him in London while he had been reiterating that demand. 
If the Khan Saheb had refused to take part in the jDurbar, that refusal 
by itself constituted no offence] demanding summary imprisonment. If, 
lastly, the Khan Saheb had been guilty of promoting or fomenting 
racial hatred, the proper course would have been to drag him through 
the prescribed ordeal.of an ;'open trial. 

IX. The Government Position with Kegard to Extraordinary 

Measures 

The Government answer to this it should not be hard to guess. 
Wheu and so long as normal conditions prevail in the land, it is expe¬ 
dient to let the ordinary laws of the land run their ordinary course ; 
but when and to the extent that, extraordinary circumstances arise which, 
if not promptly and resolutely met, threaten to go beyond control, extra¬ 
ordinary measures have necessarily to be adopted by executive action, if 
not by legislation. The maintenance of Law and Order which supports 
the fabric of the State and Society, the primary concern of every 
government: any measure and every procedure is or is not justified ac¬ 
cording as it does or does not simplify the primary task which any 
government worth the name must have in view. So long as ordinary law 
and ordinary procedure suffice to achieve this end, government need not 
think of going beyond them ; but when they do not suffice, and the vi¬ 
rulence of the disease calls for drastic measures, it will be simply suici¬ 
dal for any government to sit idle or to hesitate to take adequate extra¬ 
ordinary powers to deal with the situation. Now, consistently with this 
first principle of governance, the Government of India took an extra¬ 
ordinary step in the Frontier Province when the situation there was 
sufficiently grave, and when it was evident that it would have been gra¬ 
ver if timely action had Dot been taken to cope with it. In a situation 
of great commotion and stress, it was expedient to arrest the activities 
of the leaders of the trouble, and, to remove the prime mover himself 
from the scene of his disturbing influence. To drag him through a pro¬ 
tracted trial on the spot was to keep him before the foot-lights on the 
stage : it might result in putting a premium on the very disturbing in¬ 
fluence that he might have wielded and exercised. In short, the Govern¬ 
ment of India acted precisely upon this principle when 2 or 3 days later 
the greatest prime mover himself was removed from the scene of his 
action and clapped into the Yervada Jail. 

X. The Need of Caution in That Position 

Students of politics will not all accept this political'philosophy in toio 
but none perhaps will say that it is the philosophy of tyrants and 
despots only which no liberty-loving fellow would care to touch with a 
pair of tongs. Abnormal diseases call for abnormal remediesl no do»r r 
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But every good doctor would make sure that his remedy prescribed does 
not prove worse than the disease. There are some remedies that may 
have the effect of suppressing some of the surface manifestations of the 
disease, but which either do not touch the root causes of the disease or 
have the effect of aggravating them. In having to deal with a widespread 
and deep-rooted popular distemper, quack remedies, specifics and mira¬ 
cles” have especially to be beware of by the pundits of the complicated 
healing art of government By removing a prime mover and arresting his 
colleagues or associates, certain superficial manifestations of the trouble 
may be for a time allayed. But the question will remain and will have 
to be faced—Have we not stopped the safety valve of the simmering 
boiler and made its very sullen silence the condition and index of its 
reaching the point of danger ? Will not our measures have the effect of 
deepening the discontent and driving it underground as the phrase is ? 
We may assume that the Government kept themselves awake to this 
possibility; for, we found them following what Sir Samuel Hoare called 
a Dual policy with reference to the situation in India—proceeding with 
the constitutional business in the R. T. C., and taking all measures, dras¬ 
tic or otherwise, extraordinary or otherwise, for the preservation of Law 
and Order and respect for them. It is true that a Dual policy came in 
right earnest to be pursued—and it had not been pursued half-heartedly 
before now—but it was widely thought that its results were at least of 
a dubious nature. We shall advert to this later, 

XII. Other Matters In Gandhiji’s Rejoinder 

Gandhiji in his rejoinder referred also to the cases of U. P. and 
Bengal. In the first, he thonght that there had been a misunderstanding 
of the motives and actions of the Provincial Congress Committee by the 
Government. Congress had neither sanctioned nor encouraged a no-rent 
campaign in the U. P., but had only advised under certain circumstances 
suspension of the payment of dues pending negotiations; and that Mr. 
Sherwani on behalf of the Congress Committee had even offered to with¬ 
draw this advice if the U. P. Government on their own initiative Bhould 
have suspended collection of dues in view of the sad economic plight of 
the peasantry in the United Provinces. Gandhiji thought that any 
Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in its charge would 
rather welcome the voluntary cooperation of a body like the Congress. 
As regards the terrorism in Bengal, Gandhiji assured the Government 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of the Congress in their attempt to stomp 
it out by all proper means, but the Congress, he said, would have none 
of the Ordinances which he characterised as “measures of legalised 
Government terrorism.” He agreed with the Viceroy that cooperation 
must be mutual, but added—“Your telegram leads me irresistibly 
to the conclusion that His Excellency demands co-operation from 
the Congress without returning any on behalf of the Government. 
I can read in no other way his peremtory refusal to discuss these 
matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, have at least 
two sides. The popular Bide I have put as I understand it but, 
v before committing myself to a definite judgment, I was anxious to 
understand the other side, that is, the Government side, and then 
^anuiMider my advice to the Congress.” 

VVsays^ 
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XIII. His Appeal foe Reconsideration 

Then having reaffirmed hia position that he had sought for an inter¬ 
view with an open mind and a deliberate intention of receiving guidance, 
he made an appeal for reconsideration by the Viceroy, which, as regards 
its sincerity and earnestness, it would be hard to beat We quote the 
entire paragraph : “’If it is not yet too late, I would ask His Ex¬ 
cellency to reconsider his decision and see me as a friend without 
imposing any condition whatsoever as to the scope and subject of dis¬ 
cussion, and I, on my part, can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all facts that he might put before me. I would unhesita¬ 
tingly and willingly go to the respective Provinces and with the help 
of the authorities study both sides of the question, and if I came to 
the conclusion after such study that the people were in the wrong and 
that the Working Committee, including myself, were misled as to the 
correct position and that Government was right, I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the 
Congress accordingly.” 

This, we may say, was generally perceived to be a sound position. 
Every public man has the right, in cases of doubt and perplexity, to 
approach the authorities, and seek light and guidance from them* with 
a view to making the bearings of his position and that of his party 
clear and precise. Authorities on their side should not shirk the duty 
which rests on them as custodians and guardians of the interests 
and rights of the public to seek the advice and assistance of especially 
those leaders who wield influence over, and command the confidence of, 
the public. They should welcome such advice and assistance from any 
responsible quarters, and should be eager to have it and profit by it 
when it is voluntarily offered by a great and well-intentioned leader 
like Mahatma Gandhi. This is almost a commonplace of the art of 
government, and it wa3 therefore very widely felt that Gandbiji’s mani¬ 
festly sincere solicitation for an unconditional interview with the Viceroy 
at a critical juncture should not have met with an almost ungracious 
rebuff. 


XIV. Appeal Accompanied By "Threat” 

But at the same time it was thought by many outside the ranks of 
the fighters and the fighting line, that this appeal for co-operation 
should not have been .'allowed by Gandhiji to go accompanied by a 
“threat” of renewal of Civil Disobedience in the event of Govern¬ 
ment not agreeing to see him aud discuss business with him with a / 
view to coming to a settlement—possibly, a third Settlement. It was 
thought that it would have been better if Gaudhiji had asked for an 
interview unrestricted by any conditions on his part, without laying 
down any "limitations” or conditions. Why did he make that occasion 
the occasion for reiterating his belief in Civil Disobedience “as the natural 
right of the people” and as ‘‘an effective substitute for violence or 
armed rebellion” ? Had there been ever a question that such was at least 
his belief ? Had not his belief .been given expression to from hundreds 
of platforms and in hundreds of articles ? Had not Government bee r ^, 
6 
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fully aware that Gandblji was the apostle of Civil Disobedience, and 
would have advocated it and adopted it when all other methods should 
have failed him? As regards the plan of a fresh campaign of Cml 
Disobedience tentatively adopted by the Working Committee Resolution 
forwarded to the Viceroy, there had not also been in any cognisant 
quarters the least shadow of a doubt that a further trial of_ strength 
between the Congress and Government would have been the inevitable 
consequence of a rupture in the truce between them. The truce and 
the Settlement which had ushered it had only shewn that hitherto the 
two parties had fought what in current chronicles was recorded as a 
“drawn battle’’. Each party would have therefore pushed it to deci¬ 
sive results in case they failed to consummate the truce into lasting 
peace. There had not been any illusions anywhere as to the conse¬ 
quences of a rupture. By entering into a truce* Government had not 
abdicated its authority nor disowned the methods whereby tt thinks that 
authority should be maintained; and on the other side, neither had the 
Congress turned down its goal of independence nor repudiated its 
method of civil disobedience. Each party had kept its lines of defence 
in tact. Every body knew that they had done so. That paragraph 
therefore, in Gandhiji’s telegram which referred to his “limitations and 
forwarded the defensive and offensive programme of the Working 
Committee, was considered by many as not - only a needless superfluity, 
but as a diplomatic error, absolutely brushing away the already slender 
chances of an amicable settlement with the Government. The Resolu¬ 
tion of the W. C. was no doubt a tentative one, and was intended to 
have effect only in case Government did not see its way to accede to 
the Congress leader’s request for an absolutely unfettered interview. 
Nevertheless the forwarding of a fighting resolution together with 
friendly overtures for cooperation (“seeking light and guidance”) was, 
naturally, interpreted in the official, and we may add, in some non-official 
quarters, as dangling the threat and menace of a fresh offensive in case 
Government did not mend or end its policy in accordance with the 
“advice” given by the Congress. To the official mind, Gandhiji’s telegram 
carried wilhin its cover of friendly overtures a live bomb timed to 
burst on certain conditions not being fulfilled by the receiver, and set 
his whole estate in conflagration. Gandhiji was carrying no doubt a 
spotlessly white flag, but inside the scanty folds of his equally spotlessly 
white loin cloth he was also rattling a non-violent sword. Every 
body knew the existence of the non-violent sword, and many were even 
prepared to concede that the- J L J J — : — - nf 
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prepared to concede that the sword had during the previous trial of 
strength proved its metal np to the hilt; but it was not expected that 
Gandhiji of all persons would allow it to shake in its trusty sheath and 
rattle, while he was knocking, after his return from England, at the 

Viceregal Lodge with an olive branch in hand. It made the inmates of 

that Lodge not only wary and suspicious, but determined and resolute. 
Possibly, the previous attitude at that place had been one of inclined 
hesitation if not one of actually ready response. But the Resolution of 
v the Working Committee was quick to determine the Viceregal Lodge 

ci>^ too into a resolution, namely, not to open its portals to a person coming 

"Guuqk n® & “friend” but who might, according to all calculations, turn out an 
s N *v say “enemy”. 
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XV. The Resolution : Its Effect. 

The Resolution of the Working Committee dated January, 1, 1932, 
was a long one giving, firstly, the Congress version of the situation 
in the country including the Frontier Provinces where shooting with 
some casualties had taken place ; secondly, a denial of the proposition 
that the situation had been such as to demand and justify the promul¬ 
gation of a number of Ordinances ; and, thirdly, a statement of the 
conditions under which the Congress was still prepared to render 
cooperation, This paragraph of the Resolution contained matteis which, 
together with a fresh plan of Civil Disobedience sketched in the last 
part of the Resolution, decided the issue and reduced to nullity the 
Delhi Pact. “The Committee regards the Premier’s declaration as 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate, and, in the terms of the Congress 
demands, opines that nothing short of complete independence, carrying 
full control of defence, external affairs and finance with such safeguards 
as may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation, can be 
regarded by the Congress as satisfactory.”—this part of the Resolution 
showed beyond every possibility of doubt that the Congress could not 
be expected to cooperate in the working of any Indian Constitution 
framed on the basis of the Premier’s declaration or the White Paper. 
It is true that the Congress delegate in the second R. T. C. had been 
treated with every consideration, and he had not faltered in the position 
he had taken up on the Congress maudate ; but, as the Resolution 
proceeded to note, “the British Government was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Round Table Conference as entitled to speak on 
behalf of the whole nation.” Then the Resolution proceeds to say that 
the Committee is prepared to render cooperation to Government provi¬ 
ded the Viceroy reconsiders his Thursday’s telegram to Mahatma 
Gandhi, adequate relief is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its 
recent acts, a free scope is left to the Congress in any future negotia¬ 
tions and consultations to prosecute the Congress claim for complete 
independence and administration of the country is carried on with 
popular representatives pending the attainment of such independence.” 

Naturally, these words conveyed a meaning far from soothing to the 
susceptibilities of the Government. Government was asked, so it was 
thought, to pay a price to buy the cooperation of the Congress. 
Cooperation for what ? For the achievement of an object which, in the 
near future, Government did not, and still do not, believe as coming 
within the range of practical politics. As regards Defence and Foreign 
Relations, and partly also as regards Finance, Government did not 
believe that it would be possible in the immediate future to transfer 
responsibility to the elected Indian legislatures. 

XVI. The Government View. 

Government thought, therefore, that they were asked to pay the 
ce for an impossible commodity. Moreover, the price they were 
ed to pay was such that no sane and no self-respecting government 
uld be called upon, and should afford, to pay. It was to make 
ms with a body which asserted that deliberate defiance of law and 
der and constituted authority in the event of its having failed y 
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bring the Government to agree to its proposals, was, and must conti¬ 
nue to be, its specific method. Government must be prepared to 
bargain with, and function under, a perpetual potential menace of law¬ 
lessness. The “advice” tendered by the leaders of a dominant party 
must have to be accepted as the ultimate sanction of all government 
policies and measures even during the period leading to the establish¬ 
ment of fall responsible government in India. The Viceroy’s cabinet 
must have its unofficial monitors, and His Majesty’s Government in 
India mnst be made to behave and must function under the domineer¬ 
ing shadow of a power behind the throne. Now, Government thought 
that it must resolutely say “No” when it wa3 called upon to pay a 
price like this to buy the dubious commodity of Congress cooperation. 

XVII. Assessing The “Price”. 

The above is not perhaps an inexact rendering of the effect which 
the last portion of the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi produced 
on the official mind. That it was so was reflected, and is still reflec¬ 
ted, in many official statements and in the utterances of many 
responsible statesman from the Secretary of State downwards. Many 
persons outside officialdom have, however, thought that it would have 
been better if Government had assessed the price it was called upon 
to pay according to an altogether different scale of values. Those 
permanent values ought not to have been obscured by such compara¬ 
tively ephemeral considerations as “lawlessness” by a certain popular 
party and “humiliation” and loss of prestige likely to be suffered by 
constituted authority. The entire machinery of constituted authority. 
in India was in the process of being overhauled. In this job trained 
mechanics were cooperating with those who had never handled the 
tools, but who were impatient to have them and use them. It was 
also agreed that the machinery was primarily their concern, and that 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, the charge of the machi¬ 
nery would have to be made over to them. Those who had been in 
charge ought not of course to have retired in haste or in anger; but 
they had to retile nevertheless. It was part of their contract to ensure 
before retiring that the job was entursted to trained and trusted hands. 
But it ought have been recognised as no less an essential part of the 
contract to ensure that the retirement took place with the minimum of 
delay ana with the minimum Iosb of efficiency on one side and good 
will on the other. It has constantly to be borne in mind that it is the 
x goodwill of the nation that supplies the motive power as well as 
maintains the real efficiency of the machine of government. The would¬ 
-be engineers must of course pass through a period of probation. 
Ltonng this period of probation, three things must never be 
lost sight of. First, the probation should be aB short as pos¬ 
sible consistently with the requirements of safety and efficiency. Second¬ 
ly, safety ana efficiency in this case depend much more upon the 
measure of good will that can be secured of those vitally concerned in 
t" e business and the degree of their willing association with it, than on 
Gant*. , n , umb . er and stringency of the restrictions that may be laid by those 
* sav *J ready . } n charge ,. in re9 P ect of new-comers to the job. Thirdly 
*ne job is more directly, vitally and intimately the job of the “new- 
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comers” than of any other persons ; and this being undeniably so, it 
ought be considered undeniable also that the chances are ninetynine to 
one that the new-comers being actually placed in charge will wilfully 
neglect or spoil their job. Success or failure means life or death to 
them. And history has never taught the lesson of peoples comiDg to grief 
through the mere fact of trying to manage their own affairs. 

XVIIL “Potential Menace” 

As wise and practical statesmen, therefore, those responsible for the 
conduct of affairs should have, on their side also, sought light and 
assistance from those most intimately in touch with the masses of people. 
On the popular side, there has existed in every country the perpetual 
potential menace of growing discontent and revolt that is an evil 
which all human institutions are heir to. On the Government 
side, there has existed the need and the desire to repress the manifesta¬ 
tions of that discontent and maintain law and order. Now, this 
simple law of action and reaction should Dot, except in its very abnor¬ 
mal operations, be set up as a bogey before them by practical politicians. 
That masses of men may be discontented with any form of government, 
and may, under certain circumstances, express their discontent in some 
form of revolt, is a possibility which always remains, and government 
need feel itself peculiarly unfortunate to be confronted with this per¬ 
manent possibility. On the contrary, discontent has very often been 
regarded by sound political philosophy as the leaven that works in the 
bosom of every state enlarging the rights and liberties of the people. 

XIX. The Case In Point 

To come to the case in point. If the British Government could not 
admit the credentials of the Congress entitling it to speak for the whole 
nation, they could, and as a matter of fact, did recognise it as a great and 
powerful organisation embodying the wishes and aspirations of a consi¬ 
derable section of the people. The epithet ‘great’ had been used by Lord 
Irwin himself. Now, the possibility that this great organisation would 
or might under certain circumstances resort to direct action was no more 
and no less than the possibility of intensive popular agitation which 
confronts all governments. The potential menace is perpetually there : 
now greater now less. Now on the surface, now in the depths. Some¬ 
times the manifestations of the menace grow less and less, yet the 
menace is, all the time, possibly gathering strength within. The agent 
operandi as well as the modus operandi may change. The Congress had 
resorted to direct action on two previous occsions. That action had 
either “died a natural death” or been suppressed or treated with. But 
its death had not proved death, and its suppression. It had already 
been rearing its head when Mahatma Gandhi returned from the R. T. C. 
The mere fact that it was still alive ueed not have upset Government. 
Now, ’ Gandhiji’s Becond telegram only reminded, so it was thought, 
Government that it was alive. Government need not have taken far too 
serious a view of it. As a matter of fact. Government had not taken 
too serious a note of it during the fateful days of the Delhi and Simla 
Settlements. Gandbiji had made it quite clear then that direct action 
by the Congress had only been suspended. Government had not, appa- 
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rently, looked askance at that But then, as the official statement issued 
after the arrest of Gandhiji said, the conditions had been different. 
Government had hoped that the Congress would appreciate the 
conciliatory gesture made by the Government of Loid Irwin in making 
a settlement with it; that it would appreciate the earnestness of the 
appeal made by the Head of the Indian Government to Mahatma Gandhi 
to give up the barren method of non-cooperation and try the fruitful 
one of collaboration in the business of the Round Table Conference ; 
that in the light of the discussions in the R. T. C*, it might be 
induced to bring down its aspirations to the realm of practicalities, and 
accept a plan of constitutional advance in India acceptable to all the 
interests concerned ; and that in the event of this hope not being fulfilled, 
the Congress would at least perceive the unwisdom of renewing civil 
disobedience and disturbing peace during the course of constitutional 
deliberations, in which parties and interests other than the Congress wore 
vitally involved. But, unfortunately, these hopes had not been ful¬ 
filled. Gandhiji had not accepted the White Paper as the basis of Indian 
Constitution building ; and the Congress had not suspended its prepa¬ 
ration for the “next war” and had not desisted from fomenting trouble 
in the Frontier Province, in U.P., and in Bengal during the period its 
representative had been in the midst of peace parleys in London. Under 
these circumstances, the menace of civil disobedience could not be 
dismissed as merely an abstract, theoretical menace, and Government could 
not help taking a serious note of the hypothetical threat of renewed civil 
disobedience contained in the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi. 


XX. Question of Responsibility. 

w'u' * s , Utt ! e use now to revive the controversy as to the question— 
With whom did the responsibility lie for renewing the hostilities that 
had been suspended by the Settlement ? “War guilt” has never 
been an easy matter to settle, and it has taxed the conscientious fairness 
S j u more than anything else to adjudge and award it. We 
had before now referred to the charges brought by the CongresB 
party that the Government had not been fulfiUing their part of the 
contract very satisfactorily, and that they had been taking advantage 
of the truce to cripple Congress organisations. Official statements not 
only denied this, but made the counter charge that the Congress had 
been taking advantage of the truce to consolidate its position and 
make active preparations for the “coming war”. Perhaps it would 
be better if we simply let alone the charges and the counter 
charges. The fact of the matter seems to have been this that 
neither party busted the other. The Congress thought that it could 
not get away from the following facts and surmises : that officialdom had 
never liked the Pact which had seemed to it like treating with elements 
of disorder and lawlessness; that British statesmen of all parties had 
regarded the Congress claims of complete independence and so forth 
as verging upon sheer absurdity as a practical proposition bearing on 
t e near future; that the emergence of the National Government in 
nglaud with the overwhelming Conservative majority behind it would 
rather stress the need of effective safeguards and of resolute 
■- ^ “"government than that of relaxing control over the vital points of the 
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machinery of Indian government; that daring the course of the second 
session of the Conference itself, deep under-currents had been seen to 
cut away and narrow rather than consolidate and broaden the bases of 
the future Indian Swaraj ; and both Whitehall and Simla had been silent' 
ly but resolutely concerting measures to deal a death blow to the Con¬ 
gress, if should again challenge the power and authority of Government. 
The retort of Government to all this was of course of this that the 
change of Home Government had not meant a change of policy or of 
any inclination to go back upon the pledges made to India ; that while 
Government were prepared as before to proceed steadily and swiftly 
with the work of framing a constitution for India ; they were deter¬ 
mined to treat any recrudescence of lawlessness with no more. leniency 
and indulgence. In short, they were in no mood to be caught napping on 
their oars by a fresh whirl-wind of civil disobedience. Touching the larger 
question of the future Constitution, Government felt that they were con¬ 
vinced of two things : First, that the Congress party cannot be induced 
to accede to the reservations and safeguards as embodied in the White 
Paper, which all British parties had considered essential; and, secondly, 
that the Congress party would not be induced to give np its unconsti¬ 
tutional method of civil resistance or direct action in order to press its 
claims. The lesson of the truce and that of its participation in the R.T.C 
had been lost upon it. Another interview granted to Mr. Gandhi, and, 
possibly, a third settlement issuing from it, would not have virtually and, 
permanently improved the situation ; it would have merely postponed 
the evil day. It would merely have dragged the Government through 
another spell of diminished prestige and damped spirits without producing 
any material gain whatsoever. It was considered wise, therefore, to lose 
no more time in parleying and pact-making with a party with which it 
had been found impossible to treat except on terms considered im¬ 
possible and unreasonable by Government. The menace of civil disobe¬ 
dience was there, and it was considered best to give it a short 
shrift without further ceremony. This was thought of by many as a 
probable explanation of the Viceroy's first refusal to grant Gandhiji 
an unfettered interview. Sir Samuel Hoare, who was then at the 
helm of Indian affairs, was credited by Gandhiji himself to be a plain- 
talker. He was more than that : he was also a plain-hitter. He 
would have nothing to do with time-serving fictions and easy-going 
illusions. If his “just brute” had to be unmuzzled, he would unmuzzle 
it without further fuss, ado or ceremony. The psychology and the 
logic behind the latter part of Gandhiji’s second telegram to the 
Viceroy were not also particularly obscure. The Congress Executive 
thought that with the swamping of the Labour Government in England, 
the hand of friendship and cooperation that had been extended to the 
Congress, would now be withdrawn, and that. Congress or no Congress, 
a constitution for India would be hatched mainly under a diehard and 
reactionary inspiration, and “constitutional greatness” would be thrust 
upon the political infancy of India under the beneficent offices of 
what”was later called a ‘‘two-sided policy”. 

XXI. What the Lookeks-on Thought. 

Nevertheless, after everything has been said on either side, those 
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who have looked on have thought that it would have been better 
if Government had seen its way to grant Mahatma Gandhi an absolute¬ 
ly unconditional interview for the purpose of giving him the benefit 
of a face to face discussion on the undeniably acute situation in the 
country, and also, if necessary, the privilege of holding personal 
enquiries in the Provinces to satisfy himself as to the line of action 
he might be called upon to adopt at that most critical juncture of 
IndiaiT history. It was to be remembered that he had come back not 
convinced of the utter futility of offering further cooperation, and that, 
whatever the “fire-eaters” might or might not have been saying, his 
voice in the Congress and in the country was still unquestionably 
decisive, so that 5 he decided on a pacific line of action, it was as 
sure as anything that that would have been the line of action for the 
nation as a whole, barring the probable case of those who believed in 
violent revolution. It would have been better, so it was thought, had not 
Government fired the first shot in its reply to the first telegram of Gandhiji. 
That first shot was regarded by many as a practical blunder of first-rate 
gravity. That first shot had not induced the Congress camp to lay down its 
arms. It is true that some of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi had already 
shouldered arms while the General had not been at his wonted post; 
still they had been waiting for final orders. And in all likelihood the final 
orders to form and march would not have been given, or at any rate would 
not have been given presently, had not Government been in a hurry to 
fire its first shot and asked the “enemy” to surrender arms. It was 
undeniable that under the very acute conditions then prevailing in some 
of the Provinces of India, the suspense of the truce had been trying 
the patience and endurance of many in either camp ; and that there 
had been an increasing eagerness in some quarters of either camp 
to “face the fire” rather than be in uncertainty. But still, 
it was thought, there had not been any urgent need or com¬ 
pelling factor to precipitate the struggle. If the Viceroy had 
seen his way to grant Gandhiji the favour of a free talk with him, it 
was just possible that a truce, more effectively maintaining a peaceful 
atmosphere than had been the case during the absence of Gandhiji in 
London, would have been ensured by Gandhiji’s influence pending the 
preparation and passage of the Indian Constitution Bill through the 
British Houses of Parliament. No body of course had expected that 
this would have meant acceptance of the White paper or of the Bill framed 
on the basis of the White Paper by the Congress school of thought. It was 
probable that a day would come when the fire had to be faced. Yet 
there were certain advantages accruing from a prolonged lease of life 
given to the truce. Firstly, it was just possible that Gandhiji would 
have exerted his great influence in moderating the fires that had made 
the situation very hot for Government as well as the Congress, so that it 
would have been more humanly possible for Government to function in 
undiminished prestige and the Congress in unblemished honour. This 
would have meant the creation of the necessary peaceful atmosphere. 
Secondly, it would have stopped the resources of Government and also 
of the great political organisation in India being drained iu men and 
money in these exceptionally difficult times. Thirdly, the taste of 
prolonged peace would have produced a natural disinclination for the 
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unsavoury bitters of “war”. The cement of peace mentality naturally 
takes time to “set”; the plant of goodwill requires time to have its 
delicate roots well and firmly settled in the soil where it may be 
cultivated. It is never safe to try the cement or the plant before 
its time. 

On the Congress side too, as we have seen, it would have been better, 
in the judgment of many, if the return shot had not been fired immedi¬ 
ately after the first reply of the Government. The appeal for reconsi¬ 
deration should not have been allowed to be used as a wrapper for a 
live bomb—the resolution of the Working Committee. It would have 
shewn the strength of the organisation and not its weakness if at that 
moment it had refrained from rattling its non-violent sword in its trusty 
sheath. But perhaps there is a fatality not altogether amenable to 
reasoned control attending the passage of earthly events. 

XXII. Returning the Fire 

After the Congress Executive had returned the fire in the shape of 
its Resolution, the concatenation of causes and effects determining 
the subsequent course of events was fully and almost inexorably establi¬ 
shed. Practically no doubt remained as to what would happen next. 
Viceroy’s second reply caused no surprise ; that the offer of cooperation 
by the Congress under the hypothetical threat of Civil Disobedience 
should have been considered by the Government as impossible was a 
foregone conclusion. Viceroy’s second reply was dated January 2. 
Amongst other things it said : “No Government, consistent with the dis¬ 
charge of their responsibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be 
imposed under the menace of an unlawful action by any political organi¬ 
sation nor can the Government of India accept the position implied in 
your telegram that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to the necessity of measures which Government have taken 
after the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and: after 
all other possible remedies had been exhausted.” Now, this last part of 
the telegram here quoted was considered by many impartial critics as 
not only un-cal!ed-for but as not being quite fair to the position taken 
up by Gandhiji in his two telegrams. As Gaudhiji observed in his final 
telegram : “Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever advan¬ 
ced the claim that any policy of the Government should be dependent 
on my judgment. But I claim that any popular and constitutional 
government would always welcome and sympathetically consider the 
suggestions made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 
them with all available information about their acts or Ordinances of 
which public opinion may disapprove.” Every sensible man would grant 
that this was a perfectly tenable position. As regards the threat refer¬ 
red to in the Viceroy’s telegram, Mahatma said that it was only an 
honest expression of opinion”; that Civil disobedience had merely been 
suspended by the truce and never altogether given up ; and he added : 
“Although I had made it clear that under certain circumstances the 
Congress might have to resume Civil Disobedience, the Government 
did not break off the negotiations.” This, also, is perfectly true, and 
the Government knew as well as others that this was true. But then 
it was felt by many that the moment was not quite opportune for let- 
7 
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ting the non-violent sword thus publicly rattle. The curve^nd^tourof 
forces which determine the eourse of events show somehmes a nBing 
peace mood and sometimes a rising war mood. When Jiid sc> tongas 
the former prevails, tolerance and forbearance characterise the dealings 
of pities irith respect to one another, so that many causes of provo¬ 
cation and irritation are put aside with a mild shrug of the shoulder 
or glossed over with a bland, tolerant, smile. But when the latter prevails, 
every cause of provocation must be religiously guarded against P e * 

is to be maintained. During the first, the peace-maker moves with the 

current; during the second, against it Wise men should, , ,. 

always take account of the nature and direction of the curve ; should 
ask—Is the moment psychological and propitious for. doing or omitting 
to do certain things ? Now, when Mahatmaji landed in Bombay, the wa 
curve had already been showing its dangerous gradient ; the situation 
had been, according to all admissions, acute and, in fact, the offensive ha 
already begun in some of the fields without either party halving made a 
formal declaration of war. Such a moment was not certainly opportune 
for Government curtly refusing to see Gandhiji except on conditions, 
and the Working Committee insisting on satisfaction being rendered unto 
it under the hypothetical threat of renewed civil disobedience. 

On January 4, Government issued a Statement on the situation 
created by the failure of these negotiations. The Statement gave a revmw 
of the Delhi settlement and of the circumstances connected with 
The Statement also complained that the attitude of the Congress after 
the Settlement had not been one of cordial and responsive co-operation 
with the Government, but that it had been mainly prompted by the 
desire to utilise the truce as a means of preparation for a _ further con¬ 
flict, and of enhancing the prestige of the Congress as a privileged body 
standing out of the line of the general public and other organisations. 
Whilst the Statement assured that the British Government had given 
an'undertak'ng “that they would make every effort to . overcome > as 
quickly as possible the practical difficulties in the way of its realisation 
(that is, the Bcheme of constitutional Reform agreed to by the the majo¬ 
rity in the R. T. C.), it also assured the public that if the struggle 
were then renewed, it was because the activities of the Congress in the 
meantime had goaded and precipitated it. As we have already discus¬ 
sed at some length the factors relevant to the renewal of the 
movement, we need not try to analyse the lengthy statement issued “by 
the Government of India. We shall quote only a -cardinal passage : 
‘The main issue before Government was whether Congress were pre¬ 
pared or not to co-operate in further constitutional discussion and it 
was essential to ascertain their attitude and that of Mr. Gandhi towards 
the fundamental question. It was plain that there could be no co-ope« 
ration in any accepted sense of the term so long as activities in the 
United Provinces etc, etc.” It also referred to the Resolution of the 
Working Committee passed nnder the advice of Mr. Gandhi which 
threatened to make the possible menace of Civil disobedience an actua¬ 
lity in case Government failed to satisfy certain conditions laid dowA 
by Mr. Gandhi. Co-operation with the Congress under these termB 
could only spell abject abdication by Government of its very right to 
exist and function, 
fv 
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XXHI. The Indian Government Statement 

The Statement like the second telegram of the Viceroy was not fair 
to Mr. Gandhi when it said that he wanted Government to accept 
conditions ‘‘which would make Mr. Gandhi the arbitrator of . measures 
necessary for the maintenance etc.” The Statement then proceeded to 
criticise the “ creed” of Mr. Gandhi relating to the method of Civil 
Disobedience, and observed that in actual experience the pursuance of 
the method had been found to be attended with a great deal of vio¬ 
lence. It added : “In using their full resources against it, the Government of 
India are, therefore, fighting the battle not only of this present Govern¬ 
ment but of the Governments of the future.” The same Statement 
proceeds to observe : “The issues before the country are plain. On 
the one side, there is a body to which twice has been offered an oppor¬ 
tunity, without precedent, of assisting towards the political advancement 
of the country.On the other side, there is the opportunity of co¬ 

operation in the great work of constitutional reform to which His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government and Parliament are pledged.” 

XXIV. Viceroy’s Significant Speech 

The Viceroy was in Calcutta when the exchange of telegrams be¬ 
tween himself and Mahatma Gandhi began. His speech at the annual 
dinner of the European Association was a clear review of the situation 
as it then existed, although, of course, Congressmen and those who had 
been accustomed to see eye to eye with them in matters of public in¬ 
terest, could not be expected to admit “the hollowness and insincerity 
of the agitation” in the U. P. and in the Frontier Provinces. The 
speech referred, however, to the Congress as “the only active political 
organisation in the country,” and complained of the activities of some 
of its leaders which were “of a most unconstitutional and seditious 
character.” It reiterated the position agreed upon by a majority of all 
parties in England and India that Indians should be given complete 
responsibility over the administration of their country, subject to certain 
necessary safeguards, of which the exact details have yet to be approved. 
The robust optimism of the Viceroy was already darkened by the omi¬ 
nous shadows of the inevitable. Addressing Mahatma Gandhi:with whom 
he was then in telegraphic correspondence he said in that speech: “I ven¬ 
ture to hope that eveD at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, the acknowledged 
leader of the Congress party, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to these activities.” It was reported at the 
same time that inside the Congress camp great pressure was being put 
upon Mr. Gandhi to “force” his decision in favour of a renewed conflict 
with Government. It was reported, for instance, that Sj. Subhas Bose 
had been telling the Working Committee then sitting in Bombay that 
he would launch a Boycott Movement in Bengal in pursuance of the 
Berhampur Conference resolution, if necessary even without the appro¬ 
val of the Working Committee. It is quite possible that “hot-gospellers” 
had been working for war on either side, and the fatal disposition of. 
the forces and circumstances in India and in England, in and outside 
officialdom, had then been such that the influence of these hot-gospellers 
proved to be the most potent’factor in determining the nature and 
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course of the coming event. The Viceroy’s speech, though not wholly 
shutting out the last dying ray of hope, already foreshadowed the dual 
policy” which was openly enunciated by Sir Samuel Hoare later. We 
SgM refer in particlr to Sir Samuel’, defence of Die 
in the Home of Commons in connection with the debate 
Vote, April, 29, 1932. After saying that the policy had been based on 
“the two foundations of order and progress , he challenged any one to 
produce a better policy. Of course critics—more especiaUy on the 
Labour benches—were not wanting who not only doubted *^6 wi do 

of the double policy of ruling by Ordinances and proceeding with the 
work of constitution-making, but pressed, as Mr. Lansbury for examp 
did India’s claim to self-determination with a zest which made many.o! 
us rub our eyes in amazement. Had not Labour in England been m 
office before this, and had not Mr Lansbury been a member 0 
Government which had practically followed the same polioy ot Ur( “‘ 
nance-rule and constitutional eye-wash in relation to India t xlaa n 
Mr. Benn in office been as enthusiastic a supporter of resolute govern¬ 
ment as his successor ? The only practical difference between the la 
government and the present appeared to be this that whilst the former 
had, under certain circumstances, made a “bargain” with the Longress, 
the latter flatly refused to do so. As Sir Samuel said in concluding 
his reply to the Commons Debate above referred to But I want to 
make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a bargain 
with the Congress as a condition of hia (that is, Mr. Gandhi’s) coopef" 
ation.” But what had the so-called “bargain” with the Congress by the 
Labour Government in reality meant ? Did it imply the essence of self- 
determination for India ? Did that Government repeat the blunder of 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George bargaining with the leaders or an 
Ireland in actual rebellion behind the back of Parliament ? We simply 
raise the point and do not pause for a reply. 

XXV. Some Allegations 


It was widely insinuated that the Dual policy had already 
been on the lap of the Whitehall archangels and the Ordinances 
had already been on the knees of the Simla gods while Mahatma Gandhi 
had been collaborating with his British colleagues in the K. T. C. 
The whole matter was threshed out when, on April, 1, a censure motion 
was brought by Mr. Harbans Sing Brar “to discuss the unsatisfactory 
reply of the Leader of the House to questions” relating to the work 
of constitutional reform with Mr. Gandhi in jail. In the course of 
the lively debate that followed, many members openly referred to the 
“Royalists’ Circular” (or Mr. Benthall’s Circular) on the basis of which 
it wbb sought to be made out that “there was a serious conspiracy to 
put Mr. Gandhi in jail and to prevent India from getting real respon¬ 
sibility”. Mr. B. Das said in course of the debate that plans for the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and fighting the Congress were being laid deep 
while Mr. Gandhi was offering co-operation in the R. T. C. Sir George 
Rainy on behalf of Government disclaimed of course all direct or in¬ 
direct copnectionlwith the Royalists’ Circular. In his reply to the debate, 
he explained, however, the Dual Policy of the Government and made the 
significant admission—“The Government knew full well that it was no 
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use proceeding with constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jail, 
and^that was the reason for the Delhi Pact’'. Some members spoke of 
the “Great Moghul” at Whitehall and of the conspiracy hatched in London. 
But one need not, we think, take a serious note of all this. What was called 
“conspiracy” might well be the ordinary natural precautions dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation which all institutions and all 
interests have to take when facing or apprehending danger. So far as 
the Government was concerned, it might be said that it had merely 
been keeping its power dry and its fortifications safe. No body could 
blame it if it did so. For,—so it was argued,—had not the Congress also 
been doing the same ? Had it accepted, or shown an inclination to 
accept, the truce as lasting peace ? Had it not, on the contrary* using 
the truce as an opportunity for further war preparation ? The fact of 
the matter was this that there had not been anything like a change of 
heart, and that the pernicious miasma of suspicion and distrust conti¬ 
nued to sow germs of war-madness all around. The Congress had been 
demanding independence which the Britisher had not been able to re¬ 
concile with what he felt to be his responsibilities in India and his 
interests. He had not been prepared to take on trust the formula 
or shibboleth of the Indian reformer that a contented and liberated 
India would prove the best ally of Britain, and the goodwill of the 
Indian people the best insurance for the true and durable interests of that 
country. The Indian, on his side, had not been convinced that it was 
best to leave those in power to part with it and transfer it with¬ 
out being subjected to a continuous stress and strain. This was the root 
of the matter. It was quite immaterial whether there had or had not 
been hatched a conspiracy anywhere, and whether “the Great Moghul” 
had been enthroned in Whitehall or in Simla. 

XXVI. The Breakdown and After 

The break-down of the telegraphic negotiation between the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was very quickly followed by the arrest 
(under a Bombay Regulation) of the latter and of Sirder Patel. Nor 
were other prominent Congress leaders allowed to “lag behind”. The 
Government policy evidently was to “bag the game” as quickly and as 
surely as possible. On January, 4, when the day dawned on the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India not only issued a 
Statement justifying their policy and measures which, they said, they 
had been compelled to adopt before, but promulgated four new 
Ordinances to cope with the situation arising out of the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Congress lea¬ 
ders, and declaration of the Working Committee as an un¬ 
lawful body. We quote here a few lines from The Leader’s Own 
Correspondent (New Delhi, Jan. 4)—“The four Ordinances now pro¬ 
mulgated represented from the Government point of view 
the extreme drastic powers. The Government circles are quite hopeful 
of the results and believed that if only the Liberals and non-Congress- 
men do not boycott the Round Table Conference Committees, they 
would get along well with their programme. The Government is anxious 

to carry this opinion with it.but is not prepared to take its advice 

against fighting the Congress as it believes that the Congress is the 
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enemy of the Government as well as of the Liberals and should not be 
shown quarter by*either”«»*As regards the object* and scope of the four 
Ordinances we quote again the same correspondent: (l) to lead to the 
arrest of Congressmen and confiscation of their funds and movap e 
property; (2) to make all kinds of picketing unlawful so that xlign 
Courts may not be able as they did last time to hold the 
arrest of peaceful picketers unlawful; (3) the press is to be controlled 
or suppressed so that it does publicity only to the extent and in the 
manner that is acceptable to official policy ; and (4) the definition ot 
molestation and boycotting is made all-comprehensive to ensure^ that 
this aspect of anti-British activity is not given any quarter. . 1“ 
other words, “the Government has taken every step to provide against 
any Iacnna and make provisions of Ordinances court-proof. The Uov- 
ernment was confident that as regards the political aspect of the conflict 
its plans were strongly laid, but, naturally, it was not free from anxie¬ 
ty as to the character and magnitude of the possible economic and 
financial repercussions of their policy. _ It could not help asking itself 
the question—Would the cumulative'efiects of Congress boycott, the 
heavy burden of maintaining law and*order,\and,of world fdepression, 
prove too much for the financial capacities and potentialities of the 
Indian Government ? It was easy to make the provisions of the Ordi¬ 
nances defiance-proof and court-proof, but it was not so easy to make 
the administration of the country ponnd-shUling-and-pence-proof. 

XXVII. New Ordinance and New Policy 
We have given above a summary of the central principles, of the 
Emergency Powers, Unlawful Instigation, Unlawful Association, and 
Boycott and Molestation Ordinances. Their scope covers a very wide 
range of very drastic powers. _ Sir Samuel Hoare made an important 
speech at the India Office before'some journalists on January, 14. In 
the course of that speech he said that*, the action taken&by the Govern- 
- ment of India had so far proved successful in checking the activities 
of the Congress ; "as long as we are responsible for India, we intend 
to govern”. The Government had no wish to Continue the emergency 
measures a day or an hour longer than needed. “For the moment, a 
battle has been thrust on ns. If we fight, of course, we shall win, but 
I regard the methods of that kind as out of date. We want internal 
peace in India as much as international peace. We shall be delighted 
to renew goodwill and cooperation with all sections of Indian opinion.” 
Sir Samuel* also contended that-’there was no incongruity between the 
departure, of the three Constitution Committees from Home and the 
adoption inj India of strong measures for the .maintenance of law and 
6r ’ * wa9 n ? U8e trying to raise a constitutional structure in India 

the very foundations of which were being continuously Bapped by the 
subversive activity of organised lawlessness.*?^ fact, it was the Dual 
"obey of order and progress of which we have heard so much. Only 
two points need here be noted in connection with this speech. Sir 
Samuel.frankly appraised the situation as “battle”, {[and, was ithinking 
of the international parallel. This J conception of the Indian ; situation 
should naturally consist with a semi-militarist policy dictating semi- 
martial measures and operations. Emergency measures appear as the 
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only possible measures under such a condition of affairs. But the 
question remains—Is this a fundamentally correct conception of the 
Indian ensemble of conditions ? Was it or was it not the aim of British 
connection and British governance of India to have them broadbased on 
the maximum good will and increasing cooperation of all sections of Indian 
opinion ? Did or did not Congress opinion represent a very considera¬ 
ble and very powerful section of Indian opinion ? If the answer be 
affirmative to both these, one might ask a further question—Was it 
likely that the aim of British rule in India would be fulfilled by a kind 
of action that tended to permanently and almost vehemently antagonise 
that opinion ? Were not the repercussions of that action such on bodies 
of opinion outside the Congress ambit that they might tend to alienate 
and antagonise them also ? Was not this likelihood very clearly put 
before the authorities by liberal leaders like Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
immediately after the door of the Viceregal Lodge had been slammed in 
the face of Mahatma Qandhi and he transported back into his fami¬ 
liar cloister of seclusion in “the barred guest-house” at Poona ? Was 
not Sir George Bainy—the Leader of Legislative Assembly—nearer the 
fact when he said that Government knew full well that it was no use 
making a constitution for India without securing Congress cooperation ? 
The policy of crushing the Congress was not, therefore, generally accepted 
as either reasonably practicable or as politically sound. By calling into 
play all its emergency powers and resources it may certainly be possible 
for an admittedly mighty Government to make any organisation cease 
to function in the sense that some of its surface manifestations disappear 
for a time. But that does not mean that it has been crashed to death 
or even impotence. It may mean that the fire has been burning deep and 
gathering both volume and momentum. The question is—Has it ceased to 
live in the thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspirations of 'the people ? 
Has it ceased to interest them and engage them ? Oftner than not the 
very persecution through which it passes confers on it a charmed life 
of added power and strength. Sir Samuel said that the battle had 
been thrust upon the Government. But battle like greatness is never 
thrust upon any one. The man in the street has an unfaltering faith 
in the simple law of action and reaction and he cannot be easily deluded 
out of it. Has he not seen the painting of the vanquished lion crou¬ 
ching at the feet of man, his victor ? Of course, all fault and ail shame is 
on the vanquished and all merit and all glory on his victor. We have 
seen how the conflict in India was precipitated by certain acts of omis¬ 
sion and commission on either side. At any rate, this was how it struck 
many of those who looked on. 

XXVIir. The Dual Policy ’ 

The other point relates to Sir Samuel’s defence of the Dual Policy. 
It is of course impossible to raise any lasting structure upon founda¬ 
tions that are being continuously sapped. Apart from the relevant 
question as to who or what are the real sappers of Law and Order, one 
might also pertinently ask—Is it possible to raise any kind of solid 
structure—barring of course phantasms and castles in the air—upon no 
foundations or upon foundations flimsy, fabulous and rotten ? Maximum 
goodwill of the people and the greatest measure of active cooperation 
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from them is the only kind of foundation that passes the crucial test 
AU else is mere dallying, play or eye-wash. It secures and saves and 
serves nothing. 

XXIX. Emergency Powers in Operation 

However, there was no sparing the emergency powers of the Govern¬ 
ment arming itself with the new Ordinances and its endless resources in 
its first rounds of attack on the Congress. Leaders were promptly 
removed from the scene of their actual or prospective influence. The 
very first blow had struck the Congress Executive and blows followed 
in quick succession rendering or trying to render the limbs of the 
Congress organisation paralytic. Almost from the very beginning, the 
Congress organisations (declared unlawful) had to function without the 
lead of the front-rank leaders, but they somehow managed to crop up 
again almost as soon as they were declared unlawful and arrested en 
masse. That the Movement in spite of the measures adopted was gradu¬ 
ally gathering momentum would appear from the figures of January and 
February convictions—nearly 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. The curve 
was seen to dwindle down to much lower figures in later months, 
but people were asking—Was it because the Movement was 
actually ebbing out, or because the curve was being artificially 
manipulated for propaganda ? Non-partisans had no other data to rely 
upon except the information supplied by official answers in the Assembly 
and in the House of Commons. Newspapers could in many cases aat 
only with gagging halters round their necks and with their eyes seven¬ 
fold bandaged. Precious little would get in through the bandnges and 
gracious less would come out of the gag. However, whether it was 
due to propaganda purposes or to a chance of tactics on the part of 
the authorities who seemed to discourage arrest and proferred the more 
convenient and economic method of terrible dispersal of unlawful meet¬ 
ings and processions, the number of convictions after the first two 
months of the conflict was not seen to raise above the figure 7,000. It 
dwindled down to even half that number. That the correctness of these 
figures was not generally accepted in the Indian quarters would appear 
fiom a statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan on May, 2. He snid 
that even on the strength of the reports published in the newspapers, 
the figure could not be less than 66,000. In fact, it was more than 
that. It was to be remembered that this did not possibly include 
numbers of arrests made in the remote corners of the countryside. To 
sum up, the total according to Panditji’s estimate up to the third week 
of April could not be much lower than 80,000. According to an official 
estimate, the number of prisoners in jail at the end of April was about 
32,000, at the end of May 31,000, and at the end of June 29,000. We 
give them in round figures. 

XXX. Forms of Civil Resistance ; Normal 

The unlawful activities of the civil resisters were of the usual forms 
ranging from the holding of banned meetings and processions to refusing 
to be on police parole or under any kind of official restraint order. 
The boycott programme^ was also a very extensive one relating to mauy 
branches of public administration. And it assailed even banks, iusu* 
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ranee companies and bullion exchange. The no-tax movement was also , 
much in evidence. 

XXXI. Special 

Besides these normal activities of the Congress offensive, there ware 
certain operations organised or attempted to be organised which were 
called forth by special occasions. There were of course the Indepen¬ 
dence Day and Gandhi Day demonstrations. On the last day of the 
first week of April, the National Week in commemoration of the Jali- 
anwalla Tragedy opened and was celebrated throughout the country. 
This week witnessed an intensive campaign of boycott and picketing 
which resulted in many places, especially in Allahabad and CawDpore, 
in clashes between the demonstrators and the police. On the one 
side there were very determined efforts made to lead banned processions 
into the Civil Lines and other “forbidden” places, ard hoist the Nation¬ 
al Flag on the heads of buildings accustomed to fly the Union Jack, 
or else, to picket shops and warehouses which had never turned down 
their proud posters of buy British and sell British ; on the other side, 
there were Btern measures taken—measures which in some cases had 
to go to the length of repeated volleys of firing—to stop or prevent 
such provokingly anti-British demonstrations. In the middle of May, 
the Congress also organised a raid on the salt depot at Wadala. Here 
the white-capped satyagrahi raiders put up a fight against barbed-wire 
defences along which armed forces of the police were mounting guard 
day and night. Celebration of the All India Prisoners Day also de¬ 
serves mention. 


XXXII. The 47th. Congress Session 

But by far the most widely exciting and superbly dramatic inoident 
was the attempt made by Congressmen to bold the 47th. session of the 
Congress in the latter part of April. An announcement appeared in 
the first week of April in the papers that the Indian National Congress 
would hold its annual session at Delhi instead of at Puri as formerly 
suggested on the 23rd and 24th of April. Pandit Rajendra Prasad, the 
President-elect, was in jail. Srimati Naidu, who was at that time the 
Acting President of the Congress—that is to say, its “dictator’* '■—changed 
the venn of the Congress from Puri to Delhi; she also nominated Se¬ 
cretaries, asked Pundit Malaviya, who accepted the offer, to don the robe 
of the President. The Secretaries in due course approached by letter the 
authorities to grant them a site for the Congress Nagar. The letter of 
the District Magistrate on the 6th. communicated to them the decision 
of the Government of India not to allow the Congress to hold its an¬ 
nual session ; and this decision was based on the fact that the Congress 
was then carrying on the Civil Disobedience Movement, and that, con¬ 
sequently, any meeting of this body (not itself unlawful, as the Home 
Member had assured us) would in all likelihood tend to give a lead and 
impetus to the unconstitutional and subversive activity already agitating 
the country. This refusal on the part of the Government might be re¬ 
garded as a perfectly logical process if one could simply accept the 
promises of Sir Samuel Hoare that the Government was engaged In a 
fight with the Congress for its very existence, and that the “battle" had 
8 
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•as 

view of wiser and more far-seeing statesmanship, Government shouia 
have been better advis.d, and should have acted more Kenerous y, 
making its decision in a situation so delicate and so difficult as tm 
There was of course the risk of inviting the Congress int ® *** ^ 

and .oLtog itself to be bearded by it. It have added to ti» 

prestige of the transgressor, and detracted from that f £ »L,t 

But the transgressor and the transgressed can not and should J 
to a finish”, but will have to make and settle down ?f Govern- 

that will be honourable to both,—it would have been better “Gow 
ment had taken, after four months of conflict, a fresh measure 
actual and potential support behind the Congress 0 f 

party had appealed to the country, and each had its ultimate lines 
defence in the backing and support of general sympathy and co-operation. 
Even an avowedly militari°t government can ever afford to forget 
it has its last line of defence in that 


XXXIIL Need for Reconnoitring the Position 

Now, the Congress Working Committee had, under the fll 
Gandhiji, passed the Civil Disobedience Resolution, and was deolarea 
unlawful. But the C. W. C. is not the Congress itBelf. After tour 
months—months of such stress and anxiety—it surely behoved Gove 
ment to make sure of two thingB : (1) Was the Congress still ldentra 
with the programme and policy of the last W. C. ? If so, to what exte 
was the war-curve” rising or falling inside the Congress zone? * v Jr 
was the disposition of the forces in the Congress field—the Left, tne 
Right, the Centre ? (2) What were the lines of defence of the Congres 
in the support or acquiescence of the people in general ? Was it gaining 
ground or losing it? As these are most vital questions affecting tne 
order and progress” of the nation as a whole. Government ought no 
to have missed the opportunity for reconnoitring the whole position. 
Under a democratic constitution the constitutional usage itself provides 
the government with such an opportunity when an appeal is made to 
the country for the purpose of taking a measure of the sanction > Q 
public opinion behind it In India no such constitutional usage exists- 
The Press and the Platform which under normal conditions reflect in a 
way and to some extent public opinion had to function under the rigid 
and heavy yoke of the Ordinances. Under the circumstances they p a “ 
ceased in a large measure to be the faithful mirror of the public mind- 
Government reports had of course been saying that the Congress^ had 
lost favour with all peace-loving and law-abiding people who constituted 
the bulk of the Indian nation ; that these were with the Government 
and not with the Congress. Now, the question remained—Was it or was 
it not so ? An open and free session of the Congress—a relaxation oi 
the Ordinances in so far as they affected the preparation for the _ hold' 
Ing of such a session and its deliberations—would have supplied a 
surer index of the measure of public sanction behind the Congress and 
also Government than almost anything else that could be thought of in 
a country where democratic usages are not yet established, but irhioh 
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is on the way to getting n democratic constitution. The political advan¬ 
tage of an open and non-interfered session of the Congress f and also, 
if necessary, of other public bodies, would have far outweighed the 
danger of the possible lead and impetus given to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by such an event. Such an act of statesmanship would have 
more effectively justified the plea of the Government they had, and they 
were anxious to have, the sanction of Indian public opinion iu shaping 
iJieir policies and concerting their plans. People would have felt the 
justice and the generosity that permitted even an “enemy” to say his 
say as he liked to say it, and it is quite possible that the enemy himself 
would not have been impervious to that feeling. It would have made 
matters easier for conciliation and peace which everybody desired. But, 
then, such a course could not commend itself to a policy which aimed 
at crushing the Congress. In the course of the India Office Debate 
(June 27) Sir Samuel Hoare replying to the debate said : “Let them 
lay aside civil disobedience, and make it clear that they are prepared 
to cooperate with us on the lines of tiie White Paper, we shall 
not be slow to cooperate with them. Until they definitely abandon the 
attempt to smash the machinery of Government and set themselves 
up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no 
question of negotiation of any kind.” 

XXXIV. The Congress In A Dilemma. 

Now, what exactly was or could be the implication of this ? Did it 
imply that Government was prepared to make peace with the Congress 
only on the basis of a document which the latter had pronounced as 
wholly unacceptable ? The Congress was placed between the horns of 
a most difficult dilemma. If it accepted the lines of the White Paper, 
it ceased to be the exponent and mouthpiece of the progressive 
nationalist thought in India—the thought that probably counted more 
than any other in India. If it did not accept it, it must have a defi¬ 
nite programme of its own to function as a living institution. Now, 
the programme could be, firstly, “hands off” or non-cooperation so far 
as Congressmen themselves were concerned ; secondly, it could be that 
of the Kesponsivist—“cooperate where we can and non-cooperate where 
we must” ; and, thirdly, it could be that of the aggressive non-coopera- 
tor who not only non-cooperated themselves but advised the people in 
general to non-cooperate. If this last was allowed to go to the length 
of non-cooperating in the matter of certain laws and regulations made 
by the Government, then it amounted to Civil Disobedience. Whether 
right or wrong, it was undeniable that a considerable section of the 
politically-minded people in India liked to see this last programme 
given a trial under certain circumstances. They would be “the smashers 
of the machinery of Government” Government would be perfectly 
within its rights if it made up its mind to smash the would be sma¬ 
shers. But at the same it would be well for Government as well for 
the people if it paused to reflect whether it was likely that the reasons, 
if any, and that causes and conditions whatever they were, behind the 
last programme of the Congress were Buch as could be expected to be 
“smashed” ? It is no use smashing individual Congressmen or even 
their organisations if the causes and conditions continue to exist which 
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produce similar or more militant organisation almost as soon as their 
firBt forms are suppressed. The question of all-importance was, there¬ 
fore, this—Was the assemblage of conditions evolving the civil disobe¬ 
dience mentality gathering or losing strength in India ? And 
an open session of the Congress, if permitted, should have been a 
barometer reading of the political atmospheric pressure, which 
could not have failed to prove of singular value. The Ordinance “raj” 
need not have abdicated his sovereignty. Government need not have 
created a gap in its ultimate defences. The Congress Day should have 
been allowed as a day of grace. If it were so allowed, the psychologi¬ 
cal likelihood waB that it would have been accepted in a reciprocal 
spirit by the people who were certainly not in love with the regime of 
the Ordinances . A day or two on which everybody could talk as he 
liked should not have been a day lost from the Government point of 
view. 


XXXV. Leaders “Braving’* The Ban. 

> But this day of grace was not allowed, and the Congress Leaders— 
Srimati Naidn, Pundit Malaviya, and others who were not then in jail— 
decided, to. ‘‘brave” the ban imposed on the annual session. The details 
of the incident presented many points of intense dramatic interest, apd 
the temptation of a narrative would be nearly too much to be resis¬ 
ted. But we do not succumb to it. Suffice it to note that despite 
every precaution taken by the Delhi authorities a considerable Dumber 
of delegates managed to filter into the crucible on fire and though a 
very large number of en route arrests—including those of Srimati Kai- 
du and PunditMalaviya—bad been made, the Congress Subjects Committee 
were able to meet on the 23rd„ and the Congress itself on the follow¬ 
ing day, though only for a few minutes, passsing three resolutions. 

Government had refused to take a free and open measure of the 
Congress stature ; but its stature even under the ban and the ordinance 
steam roller was not inconsiderable. The incident in Delhi was not a 
solitary spectacular rocket-firing from the official point of viev. Sparks 
were spread over the .whole length and breadth of the Indian continent, 
which produced a veritable crop of conference fireworks almost every 
where. Numberless Provincial, District and Sub-divisional Conferences 
were held to broadcast what the Congress bad “spoken” for ten minut¬ 
es under the shadow of the Clock Tower in Chandni Cbowk, Delhi. Of 
course, Government was prompt to deal with these unlawful associations. 

. wg have tried to Bhow, the mischief from the government point of 
view would not have been greater, but, posBibly, much le6B ultimately 
/ government.had seen its way to grant a day or two for the Congress 
tnot an unlawful body) to meet openly and deliberate freely. It was not 
necessary to arrest, haul up and convict a legal body before it did any 
illegal overt act by way ommission or commission. 

XXXVI. Phraseology op 'The Front” 

We. have devoted practically the whole of this Introduction to an 
appreciation of the circumstances connected with the renewal of the 
nght between the Congress and Government. If we have sometimes 
employed martial or quasi-martial terms, we have merely echoed the 
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high "battle cries” of the "great Moghul” himself at the India Office. 
Even the ex-Viceroy Lord Irwin, had observed, not quite approvingly, 
this new fashion of war talk, though he was one with the present 
Government in fastening “the war guilt” on the Congress and said 
that he would have adopted the same measures as the present Viceroy 
did, had he continued to act as Viceroy. Now, this war attitude resulted, 
in the judgment of many, in a narrowing and cramping of the political 
outlook. Under the terrorist threat in Bengal, an idea flashed to place 
military officers in charge of some districts instead of civilians. Now, 
conceive for one moment an war officer sitting at the India Office sig¬ 
nalling his ukases and ordinances to a far away field of battle, and 
drawing up his weekly reports to the Headquarters in which one met 
with the usual phraseology such as—“battle thrust upon us” ; 
“if we fight, we shall of course win” ; “the initiative is with us ; 
"the enemy might then concentrate ou the gap in our defences” ; and 
so on. Sir Samuel Hoare has donned the Colonel’s uniform over his 
civilian dress. People still expect that he will doff the uniform and 
appear not only as his honest civilian self but as a dependable and 
constructive statesman of wide imagination. England and India have 
need not of a ‘just beast’ or of a fighting beast, or anything of the 
kind, but of human understanding, fellowship and service. In the face 
of this supreme need, the Indian nationalists are also called upon to 
make a thorough search of their own camp to make sure that any 
species of the "beast” just or unjust, is not abroad or hiding there. 

XXXVII. The Ottawa Conference 

During the half year under review a proposal was made in the 
Assembly asking the participation of India in the Imperial Economic 
conference to be held at Ottawa. His Majesty’s Government had adopted 
a new tariff policy, and had invited the Government of India to take part 
in a discussion whether, in view of that policy, it would be desirable 
to enter into an agreement with Great Britain for the purpose of a 
reciprocal preference designed to subserve the trade interests of both 
countries. 

This proposal of India’s tariff attachment with Great Britain and 
the Dominions—this policy of Imperial preference and reciprocity— 
would remind one of the Rupee move of the Government which linked 
the poor Indian rupee to the fluctuating British sterling. It was then 
thought that the rupee move had not been actuated solely or even 
primarily by a consideration of India’s own currency interests. It was 
also regretted that in a matter so vital as this, decision bad been 
made by the Government of India presumably under dictation from 
Whitehall. Now, a similar objection was taken by the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce consulted by the Commerce Department as regards the 
personnel of the delegation attending the Ottawa Conference. India is 
invited to be a tariff partner with Great Britain and the Dominions, 
and yet, unlike the other partners, she is to be represented at the 
Conference by a delegation consisting of nominees of a Government 
which is not representative. As regards the general policy of tariff 
partnership envisaging imperial preference and reciprocity, some of the 
Chambers consulted thought that the proposed partnership was 
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without meaning until and nnless India were , raised politically to the 
status of a Dominion. Reciprocity between an earthen pot and a metal 
one floating down the stream was not a very convenient arrangement to 
the first Some Bodies stressed the need of consulting the Legislature. 
But what hope was there so long the Indian Legislature could do no 
better, but possibly worse, than an Indian Annual Resister ? We reserve 
however our comment on the Ottawa Conference till some further 
progress is made with it. 

XXXVIII. Reports of the Constitute Committees 
Nor need we Bay anything by way of comment on the proceedings 
and Reports of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Federal 
Finance Committee. A summary and analysis of the Reports are to be 
found in the present volume of the Register. On May 10, Lord 
Lothian, Chairman of the first Committee, said in the course of his 
parting message—“Franchise is the foundation for democratic self- 
government, and I hope that our recommendations will be recognised 
by Indian opinion as laying a workable and progressive foundation for 
self-government in India.” The electorate of British India was increased 
nearly five times (from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent) by those recommendations. 
Adult franchise as such was ruled out. Franchise was based on 
property as well as minimum educational qualifications. Franchise was 
extended to women also, and the ratio of men voters to women voters 
as also the percentage of the total electorate to the adult population 
varied from province to province. Special interests were, in some 
cases, to be given special representation. As regards the Depressed 
Classes, the question of separate or joint electorate was no part of the 
Committee’s terms of reference. Yet the Committee made some 
recommendations. 

F° r an idea of the main recommendations of the Second Committee, 
we would also refer the reader to the summary and analysis of the 
Report itself. The Report traversed several areas of controversial 
ground, such as, Distribution of Income Tax ; the Meston Award ; the 
Claim of Bengal to a share of the jute taxes and of Assam to a share 
of excise duty on kerosin and motor spirits ; Powers of Borrowing, and so 
° n ’ i 8 we said before, we had better reserve onr comment on all this 
until we see the Third Round Table Conference discussing the recom¬ 
mendations and His Majesty’s Government and also other responsible 
.bodies deliberating on them. 

XXXIX. The Communal Problem 

li* 8 0U It p k Q re 2 ar d to the Hindu-Moslem and Mino- 

nties Problem, No agreement was reached in this matter when the 
Second R. T. C. closed its session and the White Paper was 
drawn up. It was widely recognised that there was no hope of 
???.. settlement being reached except by an arbitration by the 
British Premier m the shape of a Communal Award. We might 
refer to the All-India Moslem Conference which met in Lahore 
towards the latter part of March; to the Manifesto of the Hindu 
M. L. A. s ; the Punjab Hindu Sabha ; Bengal Hindus ; and so * on. 
It was at the same time felt by many that the Communal Award 
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of the Premier would mark the beginning and not the end of the real 
trouble. Apart from the derogation to India's self-respect it involved, 
it was feared that the disposition of circumstances in India and in 
England waB not such as to make it likely that the Award would be 
satisfactory or even tolerable to the communities aad 'interests con¬ 
cerned. India must refuse to accept her failure to solve the communal 
problem. She must will to succeed. Will to succeed in this is will to 
live. A solution cannot be thrust upon her. It must be solved. An 
All-Parties agreement was, therefore, the only way. And the 

frail prisoner inside the Yervada Jail was to open the way by an act 
of supreme sacrifice. 



TEXT OF THE ORDINANCES 


JANUARY—JUNE 1932 



ORDINANCE NO- 1 OF 1932. 

\2nd. January, 1932.] 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 

Ordinance. 1931. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Power Ordinance. 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 or the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance_ , , , . 

1. T his Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers (supplementary) 
Ordinance, 1932. 

2. In sub-Bection (1) of section 24 of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance. 
1931. after the words “other members shall be persons”, the words "so qualified or 
shall be inserted. 


ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1932. 

January. 1932.] 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas au emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance:— 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This section and section 63 extend to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and the remaining provisions of this 
Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces as the Governor 
General in. Council mny, by notification in the Gazette of India, specify. 

(3) This section and section 63 shall come into force at once, and the Local 
Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any or all 
of the remaining provisions shall come into force in any area to which they have 
been extended, on sueh date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. Iu this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

CD “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898; and 

(2) “District Magistrate” means, in the case of a Presidency-town or the towu 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this 'behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting or is about to act, in a 

9 
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manDer prejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such person without 
warrant, and may in so doing, use any means that may be necessary. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government and may, by order in writing, Tcommit any person bo 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order 
specify in this behalf: 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4. tl) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public Bafety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of 
the following directions, namely, that such person— 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 


(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

if or ‘} eT mn de under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 

it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

. ID, If, m the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
nei utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for tho accommodation of 
Ponce, or for the purpose of giving effect ’to this Ordinance or any order 
r - en - r -' or otherwise ior the public advantage, the Local Government may, 
hniM; 1 » ln ^ rlt,n .Ki require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or 
in »J!L g to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified 
2F?- er ’ together with the whole, or any part specified in tho order, of any 
the t^.. i cu^' 1 furniture or other things for the time being in the building; and 
fumif^L 1 raa 7 dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, 

rarnitnre or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

uhSer sepmte^ occupied or^ot. inC, " deB “* P ° rti011 ° r ° f * buildl ' D * 

way as^he mnv r ih;n^ agi8trate m f By ' b 7 order *“ w riting, prohibit or limit, in such 

place in the , nece8Ba ry for tne public advantage, access to any bniiding or 

adrafoistration or under the control of Government or of any railway 

whether oermanont ir aUtbora ?'„? r to a°y bniiding or place in the occupation 
of S police force nr of P*. Naval, Military or Air Forces or 

7 fhe District 01 ** 0 an / P ace lD th® 7lc,n,t y °f any such building or place. 

' lne D,8lnet MBmatro, “ way, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate; in 


possession or ^under the' control of Government or of any railway 

lent or otl 
)rce. or to r .„ 

such way m he mat th^ 8trate may / D 7 omer in anting, prohibit or regulate in 
pathwayf bridge, waterway or fer^ f ° r ^ pUbhe advaDtfl K e . traffic over any road, 

tbe (2) Ca l n °^ny a ^a? aZ ^ te ’ lv a ^ P /i ed ^ C ' a atl ' t ^ 0 ^ tb ^ t0 ®®^^ ent may ’ ^ nOtifiCati0D ^ 
Government may TxereSafi 0 /™^,?“ f , und «,^b-section (1) extends, the Local 

p< " rer ' in Iemi “ th “ 

a return in ? Buch R fnrm ord ®5 writing, require any trader to make 

specified in the order of the BU v b kime and to snch authority as may be 

him or under order on °* « ncb commodity held by him or consigned to 

of Buch commodity or fororfo,"!’ r any “““tracts for the supply to or by him 
such commodity hndof anv oth™^ n l cll 1 ? n w ‘ th the production or manufacture of 
whom and the prices at which™,, £i ,ng by him therein ; of the persons with 
had or the prices at which Bucb contracts or other dealings were made or 

the cost of production of such ^ CO[ T! odlty , haa been bought or sold by him ; of 
* tosi 01 prouucuon of such commodity, so far as it may be known to him, and 
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the profits usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof: and of any other 
matters specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, it ia desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the 
price of such commodity ; 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold; and such conditions may be general for 
the whole area or may vary as regards different localities therein, 
and different conditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity; 

(c) It may, by order in writing, require a trader to place the whole or any por¬ 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the liwal 
Government at such time and place and in such manner os may be specified in the 
order, or receiving payment therefore at the price or prices fixed under clause (b). 

(3) In this section “trader” includes a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on hiB own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he is acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any product, article or thing, or 
nny class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person in charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and plaee as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing; require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate; if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public ad¬ 
vantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his pos¬ 
session or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith for such period as may be specified in the order. 

11. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his con¬ 
trol any arms, part of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causipg unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may thiDk fit for the custody and disposal 
thereof, 

12. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order 
appoint persons as special police officers; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accordance with the 
provisions of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

13. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in Buch order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant of any local authority or any teacher in any school, college or other educa¬ 
tional institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of any railway administration or local authority in such manner and within such 

limits as the officer so authorised may specify. fnr ihn onblic 

i a Tf in tho oDioion of the Local Government, it is necessary ^ 

advantage to secure P the continuance of any public utility service, as defined in soc- 
Hon 2 of the S Disputes Aet, 1929, otter than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may . . -r ,i. n ntilitv 

(a) by order in writing, require the owner or person in charge of tho mmty 

service or of any thing ancillary thereto, or the person in coot o/the supply 

ment ancillary thereto? to take or abstain from such action m respect ot tne upp y 
of such seivice as may be specified in the order; or , . 

,'b) after giving notice in writiog to the owner or person in charge of t ^ uWish y 
service or of anything ancillary thereto or to the person in control o J., 
ment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or person haB disobeyed o* MgeoMU 
comply with, an order made under clause fa), without such notice, ass ^ 

of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order t ' lcr ®^ Bnc j, 

opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure the continuance ot suen 

GGr71C6 ■ i ii 

15. The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 

advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in th ® nd 

trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office « Bt *J 10 " 

in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic o 
message in tne course of transmission, may ascertain its contents ana may pro 
its further transmission. 

16. The District Magistrate may— , . 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway tram or any ves 
for any passengers or goods, and, for this purpose, exclude from suen train 
vessel any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry > 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or persons proposi g 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or classes of gooas o 
goods consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway o 

' vessel; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of. trains or vessels at any station j or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to oe 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons, 

17 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more 
police officers not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any 
public meeting fir the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, 
and may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an 
escort of police officers. 

Explanation —For the purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which is open to tho public or to any class or portion of the public, and a meeting 
may be a public meeting notwithstanding that it is held in a private place and not¬ 
withstanding that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise. , 

18. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of tho Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 

has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace has been, iB being or is about to bo committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act ia being made ; . 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 

the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; , 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far ob may be, apply to searches mane 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to tho disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

19 . Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place, 
the search of which such authority haa reason to believe to be necessary for tne 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exorcise such power ;.or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power Has been duly complied with; or 
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(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. . 

20. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri¬ 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

22. Subject to the provisions of section 21, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter II, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power 
referred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

23. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

24. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with' fine, or with both. 

25. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is fatse and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or any sec¬ 
tion of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any class 
of Hia Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
nrea are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the Local Government 
may, by notification in the Local official Gazette, impose a collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that nrea. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) _ The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion Buch fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment Bhall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-revenue, 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a 
fine realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, baa suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the 
inhabitants of the nrea. 

Explanation .—For the purposes of this section, the “inhabitants” of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or 
by their agents or servants collect rent from holders or occupiers of laud in such 
nrea notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

27. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeatB in public any passage from a 
newspaper book or other document copies whereof have been declared to be 
forfeited to His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or with 
both. 

28. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted 
by any court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the 
opinion of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace and Buoh young person is sentenced to fine the Court 
may order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian : 
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Provided that no such order Bhall be made unless the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be beard. . 

(2) In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of 
payment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or gurdian shall saner 
imprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the otteoce 
for which the young person is convicted. 

29. Courts of criminal jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinaner 

of the following classes, namely :—(i) Special Judges; (ii) Special Magistrates ; 
(iii) Summary Courts. , 

30. The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area ai 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years in 
the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 

31. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Judge shall try such offen¬ 
ces as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government in 
this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

32. (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the acca l ® 6 n 
being committed to his Ccurt for trial, and, in trying accused persons, snan 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magis¬ 
trates : 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the _ substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and Bhall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless Buch adjournment is, in his opinion, necessary in un> 
interests of justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of Bub-section (1), the provisions ol 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, Bhall apply to 
proceedings of a Special Judge: and for the purposes of the said provisions, the 
Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

t P'1 4 n a PP^ shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, shall 
apply m respect of such appeal bb if it were an appeal under the Code from a sen¬ 
tence passed by a. Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the 

rinonno ftrna finmns n * 


offence was committed, 

. (2_) A sentence of death passed b 
tion in the manner provided in the 
passed by a Court of Session. 

M: 35. 


a Special Judge shall be subject to confirms- 
’e for the confirmation of a sentence of death 


? r f? id « nc y Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
• n aa 6UC “. *°. r , ft period of not less than two years may be invested by the 
i/Jcal Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate junder this Ordinance. 

the provisions of section 47, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
’ th toft off ® nc88 punishable with death, as the Local Government or an 
order in™?riUng^d^ect 16 L0C ^ Government in this behalf may, by general or special 

fauHX' 4 j e c . a8e under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 

by a Spec i af Judge * ^ d ° Wn ,n 8ub ' section CO of section 32 for the trial of cases 

♦i, Q r? a In m , atter8 S ot coming within the scope of sub-section (/), the provision of 
nroc^tmaa°nf ftr o’ are inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply 

a Special Magistrate ; and for the purpose of the said provisions the 
38 f? al ! , be to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

senten'fA Ma ^ 8 , trat « m «y ,P a88 any sentence authorised by law, except a 
lence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

nrifonmmt pecial Morale passes a sentence of transportation or im- 

an anZl shall TiJW llD , 6 ? D I y ^ r ' or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
t n Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a 

dine four veara ?S wii4il exceed ' D E one year or a sentence of imprisonment cxcee- 
f 2 . An SnHoi h J* 8a ‘ te a >P« a > ® b all lie to the High Court. 

the'date of. the senten^e.^' 1011 & 8haU ** prcEented wrUtcn Beve 


Beven days fro® 
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40. If any question arises whether, under any order made section 31 or section 
36, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or Special Magistrate, the qaestion shall 
be referred for decision to the Local Government, and its decision shall be final. 

41. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, empower 
any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the powers 
of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

42. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 
power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may, by general or special 
order, direct : 

Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
specified in sub-section (1) of section 260 of th9 Code which is punishable with 
imprisonment for a term exceeding two years. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1), 

43. In the trial of any caee a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate: 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memoran¬ 
dum of the evidence or to frame a formal charge: 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the court may follow the procedure for the 
summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in chapter XXII of the 
Code. 

44. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which uay be passed by a Magis¬ 
trate of the first class. 

45. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding fifty rupees, an 
appeal shall He to the Special Judge appointed for the area in which the offence 
was committed, or, if no Special Judge has been so appointed, to the Court of 
Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the offence was tried. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows and 
has under the Code. 

46. (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence disclosed is one 
which it is not empowered to try it Bhall send the case for trial to the Special 
Judge or Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance, or, if 
no such Court has been so empowered, to an ordinary criminal court having 
jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered to 
try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish¬ 
ment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, it shall 
stay proceedings nud report the case to ihe District Magistrate who may— 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court or 

(b) send it to a Court constituted nnder this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or to 
an ordiuary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

47. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance of 

i movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) £ shall not be raised in 
any Oourt other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge, the question Bhall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the. question shall be referred to the District Magistrate, and the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

48. (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court, constituted under this 
Ordinance, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
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the Court, or resists hie production before it, or behaves before fit in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think' fit. dispense with the attendance of such 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial in his 


absence* 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be 

deemed ^ ^nder sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect hiB right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears in 
Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from 
the absence of any or all of the acused whose attendece has been dispensed with 
under sub section (l). 


49. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act. 1872. 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such 
statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Coart Is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused iu the interests of the accused. 


50. A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not be required to grant an 
adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner if. in 
the opinion of the Court, Buch adjournment would cause unreasonable delay in the 
disposal of the case. 

51. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no apeal from any 
order of sentence of a Court constituted under thiB Ordinance, and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence or to 
transfer any case from any order or sentence of a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance, and, save as aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order 
or sentence, or to transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order 
under section 49L of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of 
any proceedings of any such Court. 

52. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in 
force, in so far as they may be applicable and in so far ns they are not inconsis¬ 
tent with the provisions of this Ordinance^ shall apply to all matters connected with, 
arising from or consequent upon to a trial by Bpecial criminal courts constituted 
under this Ordinance. 


53, (1) Any person who has suffered any direct Iosb or damage by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or section 9 of sub-section (2) of section 11 or Bection 
14 may, within two months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge 
a claim for compensation with the Local Government, or with such officer ns the 
Local Government may appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
case where action has been taken under section 20. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
be agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
him. If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra¬ 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

■ ^ The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 

trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area tor which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are— 

(a) Commissioners; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years ; or 
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(c) persona who are qualified under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the 
Government of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not less than five years ; or 

(e) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

(3) The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) If for any reason any Member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis¬ 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoiut another member in bis place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re¬ 
call or re-near any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any olaim 
before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced before it. 

55. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such powers to enforce the at¬ 
tendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra¬ 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may moke in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this 
Ordinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Ordinance. - 

56. In determining the compensation to be paid in respect of action taken 
under section 9 it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard 
to the market price of the product, article or thing; to which the claim relates, at 
the time of, or immediately prior to, such action ; but the Tribunal shall have regard 
to the market price which prevailed in respect of prodncts, articles or things of 
like nature immediately before promulgation of this Ordinance. 

57. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4 , and, may invest 
the District Magistrate or any yubdivisional Magistrate, or any police officer not 
below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or section 9. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with auy of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under Chapter 11. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise iany officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under Chapter II in a specified 
area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58. The Governor General in Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under Chapter II. 

59. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for any¬ 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

60. Nothing contained in this ordinance Bhall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

61. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

62. (1) Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 227, 228, 295A, 298, 505, 506, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable under 
section 186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such 
offence made by any police officer, bat shall not proceed with the trial unless it 
haB received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or section 169 

10 
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as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause 
within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement 
of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

63. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, the following clauses shall be 
deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (b) namely 

"(c) to sednce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of Justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section 
of His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty 
or the said Government or any BUch Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order, or to commit any offence, or to 
refuse or defer payment of any laod-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as.arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act ot 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public func¬ 
tions or to resign hiB office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in auy of His Majesty's forces, 
or in any police force, or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of 
any such force,” 

ana the provisions of that Act shall apply accordingly. 


ORDINANCE NO. Ill OF 1932. 

( 4th* January 1932 ) 

An Ordinance (o provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide sgaiust 
instigation to the ijlegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern* 
meut of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance:— 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 1932. 
(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 

the Sonthal Parganas, 

2. (1) The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
1°v 1 s. em P 0 wer any Local Government to make declarations under sub-section (2) 
and (3). 

(2) A Local Government empowered in this behalf may, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, declare that any part of the province or the whole province 
shall be a notified area for tho purposes of this Ordinance. 

.. I*) Such Local Government may further, by the same or by subsequent notifica¬ 
tion, declare that in such notified area land-revenue or any sum recoverable as 
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arrears of land-revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to 
Government or to any local authority, or rent of agricultural land, or anything re¬ 
coverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified liability. 

3. _ Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible repre¬ 
sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever doee any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
Bigns or visible representations containing each instigation shall thereby be commu¬ 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

4 . (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, an offence punishable under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non- 
bailable. 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

5. _ (1) A ny person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writiug to Lha Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him¬ 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear ot land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent any person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery-of such arrear. 

(3) No proceeding or order purporting to be taken or made under this section 
shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall 
be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith intended to be 
done, under this section : 

Provided that any person from' whom an amount has been recovered under this 
section in excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accord¬ 
ance with law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1932 

( 4th. January, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to make further provision against associations 
dangerous to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further 
provision against associations dangerous to public peace; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

1 . (II This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This section, section 8 and section 10 extend to the whole of British India 
including British Beluchiston and the Sonthal Parganas, and the remaining provi¬ 
sions of this Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces 
as the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
BDccify. 

(3) This section, section 8 and section 10 shall come into force at once, and the 
Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette direct that any 
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or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force in any area to which they 
have been extended on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2 . In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 

C ° tl (af t ’“Magistrate” means, in a Presidency-town, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
and elsewhere the District Magistrate ; , a . 

(b) "Notified place” means a place notified under sub-section (1) of section 6, 

(cl “place” includes also a house, building, tent and vessel; and 

(d) “unlawful association” means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and includes an asso¬ 
ciation which has been declared to be unlawful by the Governor General in Council 
under the powers conferred by section 8 of this Ordinance. 

3. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is U6ed for the purposes of an unlawful 

association. . . ... . ... 

(2) The Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing by the 

Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place and evict therefrom 
any person fonnd therein, and shall forthwith make a report of the taking of pos¬ 
session to the Local Government. . , . 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under snb-Bection (2) _ shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification under 
sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

4 . (1) The magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place shall also 

take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it. with a report of the taking of possession of snch moveable property, 
to the Local Government. _ . 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list 
are or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful association, the Local Govern¬ 
ment may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, 
and may give snch directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) All articles specified in the list which are not so forfeited shall be deemed to 
remain in the possession of Government so long as the notified place in which they 
were found remains in the possession of Government, and snch articles may be used 
in such manner as the Magistrate may direct. 

5. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the permis* 
sion of the Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this behalf, shall be 
deemed to commit criminal trespass, and, notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Code of criminal Procednre, lo98, any such offence of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and non-bailable. 

6 . Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 3 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem requisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property fonnd thereon 
which has not been forfeited to His Majesty. 

7. (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit, that any monies, securities or credits are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) may be served on the person having 
custody of the monies, securities or credits, to the order of the Local Government: 

Provided that, in the case of monies or securities, « copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer shall have power to enter upon and search 
for such monies and securities in any premises where they may reasonably be sus¬ 
pected to be, and to seize the same. 

(31 Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has cus- 
tody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, bv order in writing, prohibit 
such person from_ paying, delivering, transferring or otherwise dealing in any man¬ 
ner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with the written orders of the 
Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served upon the person to whom 
it is directed. 
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(4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section 
(3) for investigation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be wan ant 
whereundor such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the 
order is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies- and securi¬ 
ties, and make inquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such 
person, touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits 
which the investigating officer may suspect are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under thiB section may be served in the manner provi¬ 
ded in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for the service of a summons, or, 
where the person to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of 
persons, it may be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person con¬ 
cerned with the management thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addres¬ 
sed to the corporation, company, bank or association at its registered offiee, at the 
place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture ahall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deuver the whole of the monies, securities or credits forfeited, to the order 
of the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
or securities or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to 
comply with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Gov¬ 
ernment may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of securities. 

(8) In this section, “security" means a document whereby any person acknow¬ 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunder any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment of money ; and the market valne of any secu¬ 
rity means the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment in this behalf. 

8 . (1) If the Governor General in Council is of oninion that any association 
interferes with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may, by notificatiou in the Gazette of India, declare such 
association to he unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has been made Bball be 
an unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1906, throughout the whole of British India. 

9- Every report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture, made or purporting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, as against 
all persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein ‘has been taken 
possession of . by Government or has been taken nnder this Ordinance ahall be 
called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be insti¬ 
tuted against any person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done 
under this Ordinance, or against Government or any person acting on behalf of or 
by authority of Government for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any 
property whereof possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

*0- Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, all offences punishable nnder sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 


ORDINANCE NO. V OF 1932. 


( 4th. January 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to provide against certain forms of molestation 

and boycotting. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
certain forms of molestation and boycotting ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate 
the following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Prevention of Molestation and 
Boycotting Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan ana 
the Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section, section 2 and Chapter IV shall come into force at once and 
the Local Government of any province may, by notification in the_local official 
Gazette, direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force m 
any area in such province on such date as may be appointed in the notification, 

2. In this Ordinance “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 

3. For the purposes of this Chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
who,— 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doiog or to do any 
any act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obs¬ 
tructs or uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom snch 
person is interested, or loiterB at or near a house where such person or anyone 
in whom sach person is interested resides or works or carries on business or hap¬ 
pens to be, or persistently follows him from piaee to place, or interferes with any 
property owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use there- 
of, or 

(b) with a view to cause loss or knowing that loss is likely to be caused to such 
other person, loiters at or near the place where such person oarries on business and 
dissuade or attempts to dissnade, by words or gesture or otherwise, any person 
from entering or approaching or dealing at such place. 

4 . Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable under 
section 4 shall be cognizable ana non-b&ilable, and no Magistrate shall take cogni¬ 
zance of any such offence except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute 
such offence made by a police officer. 

6. For the purposes of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to “boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi¬ 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a houBe or land to, or to render any 
cutomary service to such person or any person in whom snch person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on terms on which such things would be done in the ordinary 
course, or abstains from such professional or business relations as he would ordina¬ 
rily maintain with such person ; and 

(b) a “public servant’^ includes a public servant as defined in section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, declare to be pnblic servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

7. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens s 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or wUh'both : 
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Provided that no person shall be convicted nnder this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public Bervant boycotted, 
in the discharge of duties of his office, or to cause such public servant to terminate 
or withhold his services in the discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of 
discipline. 

8. (1) An offence punishable under section 7 shall be non-cognizable, ’ and not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to ".the Code, a case relating 
to such an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 of the Code, be deemed to 
be one in which a warrant should issue in the first instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-Btation of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an_ offence punishable under section 
7, he shall deal with it in the manner provided in the section 154 of the Code, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) of section 155 of the Code, 
he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order from a competent Magis¬ 
trate under sub-section (2) of that section. 

9. Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that annoy¬ 
ance is likely to be caused to any person, performance of any mock ceremony re¬ 
sembling any ceremony associated with or consequent upon death shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with 
both. 

10. Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Code, an offenco punishable 
under section 9 shall be cognizable and nonbailable. 

11 . No Magistrate other than a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Ordinance. 

12. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable under section 188, 189, 190, 506, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code when committed in any area specified in the notification, 
shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, be cognizable and non-bail- 
able, and thereupon the Code shall, while such notification remains in force,' be 
deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 of the Code, in any area 
in which a notification nnder sub-section (1) in respect of section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code is in force, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an 
offence punishable under the said section 188 may take cognizance of such offence 
upon a police-report being made to it under clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 
173 of the Code, bnt shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a com¬ 
plaint in respect of such offence under section 895 or section 196 os the case may 
be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement of the trial and for 
remanding the accused. 


ORDINANCE No. VII OF 1932. 

( 6th. February 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to amend the Emergency Poweri Ordinance, 1932, 
and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance. 
1932. 

Whereas it is necessary to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, and 
the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 1932; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance:— 
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1. This Ordinance may be called the Amending Ordinance. 1932. 

2 . In section 63 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, for the portion— 

‘the following clanse shall be deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (bj, 
“ (c ? to Bednce any officer, soldier, sailor or” the following shall be substituted, 

na ™afrer clause (b), the following words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted 

namely. .. ..... 

“or which tend, directly or indirectly,— 

(c) to seduce aoy officer, soldier, sailor or*. 

3 . For clause (bl of section 3 of the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting 

Ordinance, 1932, the following shall be substituted, namely :— ... 

“(b) loiterers at or near the place where such other person carries on business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing at Bnch place, or does any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effect. 


ORDINANCE No. VIII OF 1932. 


( 29th. March 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

1932. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance, 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Supplementing Ordinance, 1932. 

2 . (1) The appellate jurisdiction of a Special Tribunal under section 33 of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta be exercised by the High 
Court. 

(2) The appellate jurisdiction of the Court of Session under sections 39 and 45 
of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Criminal Court in a Presidency-towD, be exercised by the High Court. 

J 3) The appellate jurisdiction conferred on the High Court by sub-section (1) 
1 be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the promulgation of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the appellate jurisdiction conferred 
by sub-section (2) shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932; and a High Court may m 
any particular case pass any order restoring or admitting an appeal which it may 
think just in order to carry out the purpose of this Bection. 



ORDINANCE NO. IX Of 1932 

( 28th. May 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to confer certain apecial powers on the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal for the purpose of suppressing the terrorist 
movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, 
the hearing of certain appeals, and the procedure in certain 
Courts in connection with offences arising out of the terrorist 
movement 


Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer certain 
special powers on the Government of Bengal for the purpose of suppressing the 
terrorist movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, the hearing of 
certain appeals, and the procedure in certain Courts in connection with offences aris¬ 
ing out of the terrorist movement. ' 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

I. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal, but section 2 and 3 shall apply only to 
the district of Chittagong unless the Governor General in Council by notification in 
the Gazette of Inlia makes a declaration applying either or both of these sections to 
any other area. 


2 . (I) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor General in 
Council, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rules— 

(a) to prevent communication with absconders and to secure information of the 
movements of absconders; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons and property of Hia Majesty’s subjects, or 
to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks; 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and 

(d) _ to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898. cannot be followed without undue inconvenience. 

(2) In making a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thoreof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


3. (1) The Local Government may invest any military officer not below the 
rank of Captain with any of the powers of a District Magistrate under section 6, 7, 
10 or llof the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) Where the Local Government has invested the District Magistrate with the 
powers of a Local Government^ under section 5 or section 9 of the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, 1932, the District Magistrate may, subject in the case of a dele¬ 
gation of powers under section 5 to the control of the Local Government, delegate 
the powers so vested in him to any military officer not below the rank of Captain, 

(3) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, authorise any military 
officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under section 6, 7, 10 
or 11 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, in a specified area or in connection 
with a specified operation or series of operations. 


4. (1) Where before the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931, an order has been made thereunder for the trial of any person by a Special 
Magistrate but the trial has not begun, or where at such expiration the trial of any 
person is proceeding before a Special Magistrate but bas not been completed the 
otfence may be tried or the trial may be completed aB the case may be, by such 
Special Magistrate, and such Special Magistrate shall continue to have and to exer- 
11 
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cise for the purpose of such trial all the powers with which he was invested under 
the said Ordinance. 

(2) Notwithstanding the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1981, an appeal shall lie subject to the provisions therein contained relating to 
appeals from any sentence passed by a Special Magistrate under that Ordinance 
within seven days prior to its expiration and from any sentence passed by a Special 
Magistrate trying an offence, or completing a trial under sub-section (I), and every 
such appeal and every appeal pending at the date of such expiration shall be heard 
and decided by the authority by which it would have been heard and decided if the 
said Ordinance had not expired : 

Provided that the appellate jurisdiction exercisable under the Baid Ordinance by a 
Special Tribunal shall be exercised, where the sentence is passed by a Special 
Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta, by the High Court and, where the 
sentence is passed by a Special Magistrate in any district, by the Court of Session. 

5. Where in a trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, any person is convicted of an offence punishable under the 
first paragraph of section 30r7 of the Indian Penal Code committed after the 30th 
November, 1931, the Commissioners may pass on such person a sentence of death or 
of transportation for life. 

6. (1) Iu any trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, the Commissioners may, if they think fit, order at any stage 
of the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall not havo access 
to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court. 

(2) In any trial by a Special Judge or a Special Magistrate appointed under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, or an offence specified iu the Schedule in regard 
to which the Local Government certifies that in the opinion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment there are reasonable grounds for believing that such offence has.been committed 
in furtherance of or in connection with the terrorist movement, the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate, as the case may be, may, if he thinks fit, order at any stage of 
the trial that the. public generally or any particular person shall not have access to 
or in. the room or building used by the Court. 

(3/ Where in the course of any trial referred to in sub-section (1) or sub-section 
(2) the Advocate General certifies in writing to the Court that it is expedient in the 
interests of the public peace or safety, or of the peace or safety of any of the wit¬ 
nesses. iu the trial that the public generally should not have access to, or be or re- 
“““ “j ro ?“ ° r building used by the Court, the Commissioners, Special Judge 
or Special Magistrate, sb the case may bo, shall order accordingly. 

_ (D Where any accused, in a trial by Commissioners appointed under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, has by his voluntary act rendered him* 

hplinirpfl if 111 a _ S'.. _I_,_ ■ PTOdUCtlOn befO ^ r 



with the trial in his absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whoso atten* 
not'to 1 ^ad eC guilt l y PenBed WUh Under Bub ' section D)» such accused shall be deemed 

sh/t^nn?^fr^ e £.io nde £» 8U f ^-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
P®* affect hia P« ht of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 

('ni?^tn?| K 1 °V' 0 . pei h°k l£ be baa become capable of appearing or appears m 

C Sr u “ d . er,akes to behave in an orderly manner. 

i oqq* Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
under i°r orde f in a trifll by Commissioners appointed 

anv cwt ht Law . Amendment Act, 1925, shall bo held to be illegal by 

reason of any omiBBion or irregularity whatsoever arising from tbs 
subjection oj. a o£the accUBcd whose attendance has been dispensed with under 

THE SCHEDULE, 

p»ifi °^ ence punishable under any of the following sections of the Indian 

121, 121A, 122, 123, 148, 216, 302, 304, 326, 327, 329, 
lil' 386. 387. 392, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 431, 435, 436, 

437, 438, 449, 454, 455, 457, 458, 459, 460 and 506 - 
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(b) s>ny offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 ; 

(c) any offence under the IndiaD Arms Act, 1878 ; ' 

(d) any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of the above 
offences. 


ORDINANCE NO. X OF 1932. 

( 30lh. Jane, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order: 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1. (1> This Ordinance may be called the Special Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This Chapter and Sections 64, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 and 80 extend to the 
whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and 
the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or all of the remaining sections to the said area or to aDy province or part of 
a province specified in the notification. 

(3) This Chapter and sections 64, 74, 75, 76. 77, 78, 79 and 80 shall come into 
force at once, and the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force in 
any area to which they have been extended, on such date as may be appointed in 
the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant- in the subject or 
context,— 

(1) “the Code’’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and 

(2) “District Magistrate’’ meanB, in the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police, except in Chapter IV and VI where, in the 
case of a Presidency-town, it means the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

3. (11 Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, himself arrest such person without warrant, 

(2) An arrest made by or on the direction of any officer undor this section shall 
bo reported forthwith to the Local Government by the officer so making or so 
directing the arrest as the case may be, and such officer may, by order in writing, 
commit any person so arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by 
general or special order, specify in this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
Otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding fifteen days: 

Provided further that no person shall be bo detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4 . _ (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is actiDg, or is about to act, in a manner pre¬ 
judicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of the 
following directions, namely, that such person— 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order; 
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(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; .... 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 

order; . 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Govern¬ 

ment by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month 
from the making thereof. . 

(3) An order made under sub-section (l) shall be served on the person to 
whom it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for . the accommodation of 
troops or police, the Local Government may, by order in. writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the dispo¬ 
sal of Government at each time as may be specified in the order, together with the 
whole, or any part specified in the order, or any fixtures, fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time being in the building ; and the Local Government may dispose 
of or use snch land, building, fixtures, fittings, furnitnre or other things in such 
manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In thiB section “building” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to aDy place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 


8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within snch time and to 6tich authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

. 12) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith for such period as may be specified in the order. 

9, (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, published in such 
manner as he thmks best adapted for mformiog the persona concerned,— 

„ (a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the_ purchase, Bale_ or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or nnder his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substaDceB, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order, 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) aDy tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
Iub opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of cauaiug unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
uovernment or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

th reof ma ^ ma * e BUc “ or ^ erB 68 h® may think fit for the custody and disposal 


, 4 n y_ of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
u?, 4 k 7 ?j^ jO0a J,P 0vt !F n, H eDt ®*y. within any area specified in such order, require 
J‘*?~; < r der > ullage headman, lamberdur, inamdar or Jagirdar. or any officer or 
fi'Z-'r 1 * utho F“y>. or any i teacher in any school, college or other 
ffrJarmJOt u * 10n to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and 

order ana m the protection of property in the possession or under the control of 
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Government or of any railway administration or local authority in such manner and 
within such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

11. The District Magistrate, if in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, 
control the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station 
and, in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or 
wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may 
prohibit its further transmission. 

12. The District Magistrate may- 

la) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel 
for any passengers or. goods, and for this purpose, exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry ; 

(b) require that any specified person or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified'destination, or any specified goods or classes of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or vessel. 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of trains or vessels at any station, or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to 
be provided for the conveyance of troops, or other persons. 

13. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more police 
officers not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any public 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, and 
may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 

Explanation .—For the purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which is open to the public or any class or portion of the public meeting notwith¬ 
standing that it islheld in a private place and notwithstanding tbAt admission, thereto 
is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

14. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act pre-judicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such oflcnce or act is being made: 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used for any purpose mentioned in that clause; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
Bcized, under this section. 

15. Any anthority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any 
place the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for 
the purpose of— 

fa) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ,* or 

(o) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

16. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, 
the anthority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect 
thereto. 

17. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri¬ 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

18. Subject to the provisions of section 17, whoever disobeys, or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
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with the provisions of this Chapter or impedes the lawful exercise of any power re¬ 
ferred to in this Chapter shall Be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to Bix months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. (1) Any person who has suffered any direct loss or damage by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or sub-section (2) of section 9 may, within two 
months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge a claim for compensation 
with the local Government, or with such officer as the local Government may 
appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
case where action has been taken under section 16. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
be agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
him. If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra¬ 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

20. (1) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribuual for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area for which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are— 

(a) Commissioners; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years; or 

(c) persons who are qualified under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not lesB than five years ; or 

(c) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

(3) The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to bo President of 
the Tribunal, 

(4) If for any reason any member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable _ to dis¬ 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any snch change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re¬ 
call or re-ncar any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any claim 
before it, and the Tribunal may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced 
before it. 

21. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer, and shall have such powers to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1906. 

. / n the event of any difference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra¬ 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3» Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this 
Chapter to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Chapter. 

22. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Mag istrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4, and may 
invest the District Magistrate or any sub-divisional Magistrate, or any police officer 
not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5. 

[2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not beiow the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under this Chapter. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing, authorise any officer to 
exer *c 8 Ji any °*- powers of the District Magistrate under this Chapter iu a 
specineu area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

23. The Governor General in Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under this Chapter. 

24. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any Bervant 
ot a local authority of any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
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servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

25. Whoever dissuades any person from entering the military or police service 
of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one 
year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
•section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant^ or any 
class of His Majesty's subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine or with both. 

27. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons, concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the Local Govern¬ 
ment may, by notification in the local official Gazette, impose collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of Buch fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shail 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable^ collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall ne made according to the District Magistrate's Judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a 
fine realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local 
Government has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the 
inhabitants of the area. 


Explanation —For the purpose of this section, the “inhabitants” of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold 
land or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not acually reside therein. 


28. Whoever publishes, circulates, or repeats in public any passage from a 

newspaper, book or other documents copies whereof have been declared to be 
forfeited to His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force, shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six mouths, or with fine, or 
with both. . . , , 

29. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted 
by any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which 
in the opinion of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement pre¬ 
judicial to the public safety or peace and such young person is sentenced 
to fine, the Court may order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian 
of such young person as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or 
guardian : 

Provided that no such order shnll be made uoless the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

2 In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay¬ 
ment of the fine by the parent or guardian the parent or guardian shall suffer 
imprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

30. Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely 

i Special Judges j 

ii Special magistrates ; 

iii Summary Courts ; 


31. The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years in 
exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code, 
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32. Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in this behalft may, by general or special order in writing, direct 

33. (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, shall follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code for trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and. shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of Justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of subsection (1), the provisions 
of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply 
to the proceedings of 8 Special Judge; and for the purpose of the said provisions, 
the Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

34. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

33. (1) An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, Bhall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it were an appeal under the Code from a 
sentence passed by a Court of Session exercising Jurisdiction in the area in which 
the offence was committed. 

(2» A sentence of death passed by a Special Judge shall be subject to confirma¬ 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 
passed by a Court of Session. 


36. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
wern as such for a period of not less than two years may be invested by the Local 


lowers on c 


37. Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
ofiences, other than offences punishable with death, as the Local Government or 
an officer empowered by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or 
special order in writing, direct. 


38. (1) In the trial of any case, a Special Magistrate shall follow the procedure 
laid down in sub-section (1) of section 33 for the trial of cases by a Special 
Judge. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to 
the proceeding of a Special Magistrate; and for the purposes of the saia provi¬ 
sions the Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the class. 

39. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

40. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand 
rupees, an appeal shall lip, where the case was tried in a Presidency-town to the 
High Court, aod where the^ case was tried outside the Presidency-town as the Court 
of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes sentence of transportation exceeding 
one year or a sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years, in which case the 
appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(21 An nppeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within Beven days from 
the date of the sentence. 


41. If nny question arises whether, under any order made under section 32 or 
section 37, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or a Special Magistrate, the 
question shall be referred for decision to the Local Government, and its decision 
Bhall be final. 


42. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, em¬ 
power any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

43. (1) Bnbject to the provisjonB of section 48, a Summary Court shall have power 
to try such offence as the District Magistrate may by general or special order, 
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Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for on offence not 
specified in sub-sectiou (1) of the Code which is punishable with imprisonment for 
a term exceeding two yearB, 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under sub-sectiou (1). 

44 . In the trial of any cose a Summary Court shall, os far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memorandum 
of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence pnniBhable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding oue year, the Court may follow the proceduro for the 
summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XXII of the 
Code. 

45. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a 
Magistrate of the first class. 

46. (1) If a Summary Court iu a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or iu a cabs tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding one month or a 
fine exceeding fifty rupees, an appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for 
the area iu which the offence was committed, or if no Special Judge has been so 
appointed, to the High Court or to the Court of Session according as the ofl’cnce 
wab tried in a Presidency-town or was tried outside the Presideucyitowns. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has under the Code. 

47. (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is ono which 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate empowered to try the cose under this Ordinance or, if no such 
Court has been so empowerd, to aa ordinary criminal court having Jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered 
to try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a 
punishment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to iufiict, 
it shall stay proceediugs and report the case to the District Magistrate who 
may— 

la) direct that the case Bhall be tried by a Summary Court, or 

(b) Bend it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having Jurisdiction, or 
to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

48. (11 No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the public safety or pence. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in Bub-section (1) shall not be raised in 
any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge the question shall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate and the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

49. (1,1 Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves _ before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense with the attendance of 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial iu his 
absence. 

12 
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(2) Where a plea required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1) such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears 
in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising 
from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensed 
with under snb-section (1). 

50. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, snch state¬ 
ment may be admitted" in evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

51. _ A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not be required to grant 
an adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner 
if, in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay 
in the disposal of the case. 

52. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no appeal from 
any order of sentence of a court constituted under this Ordinance ana, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise Buch order or sentence, or to 
transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of 
the Code or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceeding of any 
such Court. 

53. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in force, 
in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to all matters connected with, arising 
from or consequent upon a trial by special criminal conrts constituted under this 
Ordinance. 


54. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any part of the province or the whole province shall be a notified area 
for the purposes of this Chapter. 

(2) Such Local Government may further, by the same or by subsequent 
notifications, declare, that in such notified area land-revenue or any 
sum recoverable as arrears of land revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or 
amount payable to Government or to any local authority, or rent of agricultural laud 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall he a notified 
liability. ’ 

55. Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible re¬ 
presentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

. and whoever does any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
Bigns or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be comrau- 
whatsoever 60 ^ ° r lndlrec ^y an y person or class of persons, in any manner 

.®hall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine, or with both. 


56. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
cnapter except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

. 57 .’.. W Any person to whom an nrrcar of a notified liability is due may apply 

the Col ' ect 9 r . to I ea, ' 8 e it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him¬ 
self tbat ine amount claimed ih due, proceed to recover it as nn arrenr of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue id the aren concerned. 
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(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent any person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear, 

(3> Any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this section in 
excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accordance with 
lnw from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 

58. In this Chapter, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context,— 

(a) “notified place” mean a place notified under subsection (1) of section 59 ;* 

fb) “place” includes also a house, building, tent and vessel; and 

fc) “unlawful association” means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Lnw Amendment Act, 1908, and includes an 
association which has been declared to be unlawful by the Governor General in 
Council under the powers conferred by section 64. 

59. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of sn unlawful 

association. 

(2) The District Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing 
by the District Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of tho notified place 
and evict thereform any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a report of 
the taking of possession to the Local Government. 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-scction(2) shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification 
under sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

60. (1) The District Magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place also 
take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it, with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property 
to the Local Government. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list are 
or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful ;association, the Local Government 
may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, and 
mny give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) Any articles specified in the list which are not so forfeited may be delivered 
by the District Magistrate to any person whom he considers to be entitled to posse¬ 
ssion thereof, or may be retained in the possession of Government and used in such 
manner as the District Magistrate may direct. 

61. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the 
permission of the District Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this 

L.L.it -L.ii l._ _i __ j __ 4t._ 


non-bailable, 

62. Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under 
sub-section (1) of section 59 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem requisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
whereof possession has been retained under sub-section 13) of section 60. 

63. - (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it mny 
think fit that any monies, securities or credits are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing, declare 
such .monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (V may be served on the person 
having custody of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of such copy 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government : 

Provided that in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer as the Local Government may select, and. 
such officer shall have power to enter upon the search for such monies and 
securities in any premises where they may reasonably be suspected to be and to 
seize the same. 

(3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used or are intended 
to be used for the purpose of an unlawful association, the Local Government may 
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by order in writing, prohibit such person fro n paying, delivering, transferring or 
otherwise dealing in any manner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with 
the written order of the Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed. 

(4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section (3) 
for investigation to any officer it may select, such copy shall be warrant whereunder 
each officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom tho order is 
directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securities, and 
make enquiries from such person, or aDy officer, agent or servant of such person, 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits which the 
investigating officer may suspect are being used or are iutendod to be used for the 
purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under tho section may be served in the manner provided 
in the Code for the service of a summons, or, where the person to be served is a 
corporation, company, bank or association of persons, it may be Bervcd on any 
secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the management thereof, 
or by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to tho corporation, company, 
bank or association a; its registers office, or, where thero is no registered office, 
at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-section (3), snch order of forfeiture shall have eflcct from the dato of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities, or credits forfeited, to the order 
of the Local Government. 

(7) _ Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
securities, or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to com¬ 
ply with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Govern¬ 
ment may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or os a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of such securities. 

(8) In this section, “security” means a document whereby any person acknow¬ 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunaer any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment; and the market value of any security means 
the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Government in 
this behalf. 

- ^ tho Governor General in Council is of opinion, that any association 

interferes with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has been made shall bo 
an unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of British India. 

65. Every report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
lorleiture made or purporting to be made under this Chapter, shall, as against all 
persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the case may be. 

66. For the purposes of this Chapter, a person is said to molest another person 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obstructs or 
uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom Buch person is 
interested, or _ loiters, at or near a house where such person or anyone in whom 
such person is interested resides or works or carries on business or happens to be 
or persistently follows him from place to place, or interferes with any property 
owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use thereof, or 

(b) loiters at or near the place where such other person carries on business, _ in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing lat Isucn place, or does any other act at or near snch 
place which may have a like effect. 

ui 67 ' iu^^ oev - et mo ^ e8t8 or abets the molestation of any person shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 
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68. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under section 
67 except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence made by a 
polico officer, 

69. For the purpose of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to "boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi¬ 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a nouse or land to, or to render any 
customary service to such person or any person in whom such person iB interested, 
or refuses to do so on the terms on which such things would be done in the 
ordinary course, or abstains from such professional business relations as he would 
ordinarily maintain with such person ; and 

tb) a "public servant” includes a public servant as defined in Section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and ft person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification in the Local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

70. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall bo punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both: 

Provided that no person shall be convicted nnder this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant _ boycotted, 
or proposed or threatened to be boycotted, in the discharge of the duties of his 
office or to cause such public servant to terminate or with-hold his services in the 
discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of discipline. 

71. (1) An offence'punishable under section 70 6hall be non-cogniznble and 
bailable, and notwithstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to the 
Code, a case relating to auch an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 of 
the Code, be deemed to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2). Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an offence punishable nnder section 
154 of the Code, and he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order to 
that effect from a competent Magistrate. 

72. Whocvei with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that 
annoyance is likely to be caused to any person, performs or takes part in or abets 
the performance of any mock ceremony resembling any ceremony associated with or 
consequent upon death shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six mouths, or with fine, or with both. 

.73. No Court other than a Court of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
the first class or of a Special Judge or Special Magistrate constituted under this 
Ordinance shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Chapter. 

74. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance snail, save as otherwise specially provided in this Ordinance, 
be cognizable and non-bailabie. 

75. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, all offences punishable 
nnder sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailablc. 

76. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 

declare that any offence punishable under section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 227, 

228, 295A, 298, 505, 506, 507 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code, when committed in 
any area specified in the notification, shall notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Code, be cognizable and non-bailabie, and thereupon the Code, shall, while such 
notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, in any area in which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 
186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code is in force, any Court 
otherwise competent to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance of such 
offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such offence made by any police 
officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a complaint in 
respect of such offence under section 195 or section 196 as . the case may . be 

ana the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 

of section 344 of the Code, for poBtponmg the commencement of the trial 
and for remanding the accused, 
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77. So Ions as this Ordinance remains in force, in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 19)1, after clause (b), the following 
words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted, namely :— 

“or which tend, directly or indirectly,— 

(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of HiB Majesty, or any class or sec¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security ; or to do any net 
which he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with tho maintenance, of law and order, or to commit any offence, or to 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public func¬ 
tions or to resign his office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting, of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, 
or in any police force, or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of 
any such force,” 

and the provisions of that Act shall apply accordingly. 

78. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or. made . under this Ordinance, shall be called in question by any 
Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person 
for. anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or 
against any person for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any property 
whereof possession hns been taken under this Ordinanca 

79. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which consti¬ 
tutes an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

80. (1) Anything done in pursuance of any provisions of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1932, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance. 1932, the Unlawful Associa¬ 
tion Ordinance, 1932, or the Prevention of Molestation any Boycotting Ordinance 
1932, shall, where the corresponding provision of this Ordinance, has come 
into force before the 4tb. day of July, 1932, be deemed on the expiry. of the 
8 J- U™iuances to have been done in pursuance of the corresponding provision of 
this Ordinance, and shall have effect, and the provisions of this Ordinance sbitll 
have effect, accordingly. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision it is hereby 
expressly provided that— 

(a) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a right of appeal in all eaSCB where 
an appeal would have lain under any provision of any of the Ordinances specified 

®yo-section (1), and every appeal pending at the time of the expiry of the Baid 
Ordinances, and, subject to tho provisions of this Ordinance relating to the present- 
atl j n j a PP ca * s > every appeal made in pursuance of this sub-section Bhall be heard 
and decided in accordance with the provisions of this ordinance; 

(b) this Ordinauce shall operate to confer a power to prosecute any person foe 
offence commuted against any provision of any of the Ordinances specified in BUb- 
section (1) and such offence shall be deemed to be an offence committed against tho 
corresponding provision of this Ordinance. 

(c) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a power to continue and complete any 
trial or proceeding under any provision of any of the Ordinances specified, in sub¬ 
section (1) which was pending at the time of the expiry of the Baid Ordinance 8® 
? BUc “ V'fd or proceeding were a trial or proceeding begun under the correspond¬ 
ing provision of this Ordinance. 
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The Council of State opened its winter session at New Delhi on the 25th. 
FEBRUARY 1932, Sir Henry Moncriefl Smith presiding. 

During Interpellations, Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Mnshir Hussain Kidwai that 
there was no classification of prisoners as political offenders and therefore he coujq 
not say how many such offenders had gone to jail in each province in the last three 
years. But he placed the figures of convictions during the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment of 1930-31 up to the 28th March, 1931. These were: Madras, 4,314 - Bombay. 
11,222 ; Bengal, 12,285; United Provinces, 9,378; Punjab 3,77 ; Burma, 0; Bihar and 
Orissa, 12,H52; Central Provinces, 4,093 ; Assam, 1,158 ; N. W. F.: 927 ; Coorg, 
9 and Delhi 1,173. . , ,. T 

Mr. Emerson further informed Mr. Kidwai that during the 12 months ending Jap. 
31 this year there were 13 terrorist outrages with fatal results of which six were in 
Bengal and none in the Frontier. Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Kidwai again that 
1.203 persons were jailed till the 20th February of this year in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 


Expoet of Gold 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the same member that the total vshj e 
of gold exported since the abandonment of the Gold Standard was 49 crores. ine 
distribution from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 last was as follows: To the United Kingdom. 
24.6 crores and to other countries, 10.8 crores. Pravtically all the gold originally 
consigned from India to England had been re-exported to other countries. 

The Law Member introduced a Bill amending the Civil Procedure Code laying 
down the procedure in various Indian High Courts in tho matter of taking 
evidence for foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters. 


Budget Discdssion 

Mr. Bussell then presented the Railway Budget after which the House adjourned 
till the 27th. FEBRUARY when a general discussion of the Budget took place. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy was the first speaker. He said though he was prepared 
for the sad tale revealed in the budget, he believed that with the efforts now being 
made to rehabilitate the railway finances and apply the pruning kpife in several 
directions the situation would before long improve: Surveying the revised estimates 
of the present year, he remarked the story was more terrible than the last year s, 
for the commercial lines had worked at a loss and the railway reserves had been 
wiped out and large sums of money had been taken as a temporary loan from the 
depreciation fund. It was very disheartening that the railway revenues last year 
and in the current year had shown an aggregate loss of over Rs. 22 crores. He 
pitied Mr. Russell for having to manage the railways in lean ycarB unlike his 
predecessors who had prosperous years. Though he agreed that the building up 
of railway reserves was justified because they could be expected to come to the 
rescue in a financial crisis like the present, still he was glad that ruthless pruning 
and retrenchment were proceeding with courage and foresight and that special pay 
and allowances, etc., were being withdrawn. He, however, did not support the 
policy of affecting the progressive work of the publicity department. Some time 
ago_ be urged stricter control and supervision in expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance and railway stores. Sir M. Dadabhoy was glad that the capital 
expenditure had been reduced this year to 1,01 lakhs and that, too, for completing 
a line already under construction. Incidentally, Sir M. Dadabhoy reminded the 
House how trade in India was ruined by the present movement and appealed to 
the public in India and the Government of India for a reasonable anu rational 
policy. In Bombay, he said, trade was at a standstill. The business houses opened 
only for 15 days in a month. The exchange remained closed probably for 20 days 
per month. In such a situation, he asked, how could there be a movement ox 
traffic and how could the railway finance improve ? It was required that confidence 
should be restored throughout not only in the Government but among the people 
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bv allowing the latter to carry on their trade. The insane policy of obstruction 
alt over the country to their trade required to be immediately abandoned. Procee¬ 
ding, he alluded to the question of contribution to the general revenues and asked 
whether the contribution could not be suspended, if not abolished. In this connection 
he asked whether it was not the case that when the Posts and Telegraphs 
department was working at a loss the general revenues did not come to the rescue 
of that department. 

Concluding, Sir M. Dadabhoy referred to Sir George Rainy’s impending departure 
and, amidst cheers, paid a tribute of respect and appreciation for his services to 
India, especially his. instructive and edifying speeches. He also referred to the 
Services of Sir. Alan Parsons, Sir George Rainy’s right-hand man, leaving as 
financial commissioner of railways, but was relieved to find that he would come 
back to the Council of State in a higher capacity (Finance Secretary). 

Rat Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das expressed satisfaction at the redaction of 
the number of officers but said the House was unable to judge whether this was 
adequate as the memorandum did not give the total number of officers of state 
railways aun company railways. He advocated an early reduction of the scale 
of salaries of superior posts which was very high. He blamed the Government's 
exchange and currency policy. There was unemployment in the country which was 
partly responsible for the drop of 15 per cent, in the passengers carried by railways, 
the other main reason being that the people preferred the use of lorries. For 
instance, marriage parties up to a 100 miles distance patronised lorries instead of 
railways owing to cheapness. He dissociated himself from Sir Maneckii’s view in 
favour of railway publicity. He complained that there was differential treatment 
in that no reduction had been made in the concessions Bhown by the railways 
to the Army department. 

Mr. Hormusje Maneckji Mehta blamed the Government’s railway freight policy. 
He said it was striking that many mills had as a result of that begun to consume 
oil instead of coal. He challenged Sir Maneckji’s statement that civil disobedience 
was to blame and said that mills in Bombay did business, if not openly, by the 
back door. 

Sir Maneckji. —My experience is otherwise. 

Mr, G. A. Natesan drew special attention to the railway policy with reference 
to the purchase of stores. He recalled the promise made by Sir Charles Innes 
that when the Indian Stores department was formed the Railway and Military 
departments would make purchases through the Indian Stores department. This 

E romise had not been fulfilled and a duplication of staff was occurring. Was it, 
e asked, that some vested interests were preventing the purchase of railway stores 
through the Indian Stores department ? 

Sir Georye Rainy, winding up the debate, referred to Lala Ram Saran Das's 
observation regarding the reduction of concessions to the Military department and 
said it. was not wise to open a controversy with the Army department unless they 
were sure of the strength of their own artillery and what sort of barrage they 
were able to put across when once the battle was started with that department. 
As regards the new entrants Sir George Rainy said that those who were taken 
since last year had been clearly warned that they must be prepared for a 
lower scale of pay if and when such scales were decided. He did not think that 
by raising the rates they could bring more revenue, but possibly there was need for 
examination whether the exisiting rules in any way restricted the traffic. As for the 
fares, there was a tendency noticed daring the last few months _ for passengers to 
travel in lower classes. But this again could be watched. Alluding to Mr. Nate- 
san’s observations as to the stores purchase, the Railway Member drew attention 
to the annexure to the separation convention and said that the guiding 'criterion 
was economy and efficiency. The moment the railway were satisfied that these two 
objects could be secured Dy banding over the purchase to the Stores department, 
their difficulties wonld disappear. He did not wish to enter into the controversy 
raised between Mr. Mehta and Sir M. Dadabhoy as to whether the civil disobedience 
movement was or was not responsible for the fall in the railway revenues but surely 
when tendencies, obviously inimical to trade, were at work destroying the confidence 
so essential to trade, it was only likely that so sensitive a barometer as the railway 
traffic return should record Bhocks. 

On the question of contribution to the general revenue, the railway Member 
declared that the convention was agreed upon when the economic condition different 
from the present prevailed and so the point was not whether the railways ought to 
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pay but whether they could pay. But at least two years must elapse before the 
question could be usefully considered in detail, for at present they were all groping 
in the dark and none could forecast with confidence what was in store two years 
hence. Concluding, he thanked every member for the courtesy shown to him and, 
particularly, thanked Sir M. Dadabhoy for the kind and friendly things he had said. 


; Official Bills 

29th. FEBRUARY :—The Council of 'State 'met to-day to pass several official 
bills. After interpellations, Sir'B. L. Mitter, Law Member, moved the consideration of 
the Indian Partnership Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy welcomed the measure, which had solved many intricate 
questions of law. He maintained that commerical legislation should be made uni¬ 
form. The bill would affect retrospectively the registration of partnerships. 

Sir Devi Doss said the new provision regarding registration would dispense with 
unscrupulous litigation. He suggested that sub-clause (ii) of clause 19 should be 
deleted. The bill on the whole was a wery satisfactory one. . 

On the motion of the Law member, a few drafting amendments were carried and 
the bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Drake, the Indian Companies Act (Amendment) Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken into consideration and passed. 

Mr. Shillidy then moved the Bill repealing the Employees' and Workmen’s 
Disputes Act as passed by the Assembly. The bill was passed. 

Mr. Drake moving the Wheat Import Duty Bill as passed by the Assembly said 
that considerable improvement had taken place in the prices of wheat. It would be 
difficult for the Government to say that if the duty were removed it would be an 
economic advantage. The Bill was passed. 

The Council agreed to the motion of Mr. Brayne amending the Indian Finance 
supplementary and Extending Act and passed the bill as it had emerged from the 
Assembly. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, moved that the Civil Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill to take evidence of foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters be taken 
into consideration and passed, which was agreed to. 

On Mr, Drake’s motion, the Wire and Wire Nail Industry Protection Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken up and passed. The Couccil then adjourned. 

Provincial Autonomy 


- 1st. MARCHp.—Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution urging to-day the Govern- 
take such steps as may be possible to introduce immediately provincial autonomy in 
ment to ill provinces or at least in such provinces as are in the opinion of the Secre¬ 
tary of State fit for the same. He quoted from the Simon Commission’s report, the 
Government of India’s despatches ana thelPremier’s statement to show that there was 
general agreement that provincial autonomy was a much simpler task to introduce. 
The mover particularly stressed the portions of the Premier’s declaration of the 1st. 
December, 1931, favouring immediate provincial autonomy and recognising the feeling 
for simultaneous central responsibility, but waiting for tbe public opinion on the 
matter. In Sir Sankaran Nair’s view, since there was not the same sympathetic 
personality at Whitehall as Mr. Montagu, central responsibility might take years to 
fructify. Moreover, the civil disobedience movement had given an entirely n 


new 


turn to the whole position in India. That movement had undermined respect for 
law and order in several places. Yet there were forces which stood for law and 
order and which required to be encouraged. This could only be done by the grant 
immediate provincial autonomy. This might mean to some extent a reversal of 
Uie Goverment’s policy outlined at the London conference, but he demanded it 
because the civil disobedience movement had engendered a spirit of disaffection 
and disloyalty to such an extent that any government would be impossible at the 
present time. In order to check that spirit something substantial was immediately 
called for, and ODly provincial autonomy would provide a good step. Jf there was 
provincial autonomy with a Minister for Law and Order in Madras the that* 
(mangalnitra) incident would not have occurred in the southern presidency because 
tnat particular officer would have known that he was not relying on a bureaucra- 
nc form of government, but a Government responsible to the Legislative Council. 


that particular officer would have known that he 

nc form of government, but a Government responsible to me uegioiuMvo 
Woveromenit knew they had to give provincial autonomy. Why not then 
auce it immediately and thus check the forces of disloyalty and discord? 


intro- 
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Bir Sankaran Nair said he was not opposed to responsibility being granted at 
the centre, bat in view of the difficulties that attended such grant it wae advisable 
for Indians to get something substantial in the provinces by way of complete auton¬ 
omy _ conceded by the British Government rather than wait for a shadow responsibi¬ 
lity in the centre. He opined that if provincial autonomy was granted the Congress 
would probably abandon its present policy, and the present movement of disloyalty 
and disaffection against the Government might cease. 

Sir B. L. Hitter, the leader of the House, on behalf of the Government, explai¬ 
ned the Government attitude. He quoted at length from the Premier’s declaration 
of the 1st of December in which Mr. MacDonald had stated that, while provincial 
autonomy should not be delayed a day longer than was necessary, he realised that a 
partial advance did not commend itself to the conference, and that, while it was 
unnecessary to make an irrevocable decision, His Majesty’s Government intended to 
press with all possible despatch with the federal plan. Upon this declaration the 
Government of India stood to-day and would not enter into the merits of the reso¬ 
lution. The official members would not, therefore, vote on the resolution and the 
Government would despatch to the Secretary of State for the information of His 
Majesty’s Government a copy of the debate. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said a Government responsible to the people was responsible 
to the Secretary of State who was 6,000 miles away. If there was to be a federation, 
let the federating units not claim the right to recede, for there would then be 
anarchy and chaos. Muslim leaders like the late Sir Muhammad Shnfi and Mr. 
Jinnah had clearly stood for provincial autonomy and simultaneous responsibility in 
the centre. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna, also a Round Tabler, made a spirited speech opposing the 
resolution, which he called as a retrograde move. He emphasised at the outset that 
the Congress participated in the second Round Table Conference only on the under¬ 
standing that there would be provincial autonomy and simultaneous grant of respon¬ 
sibility at the centre. When on the 6th November, 1931, there were rumours and 
press reports in London of the grant of only provincial autonomy, 28 delegates sent 
a joint representation to the Premier affirming their stand against such a move and 
standing for a comprehensive scheme of responsibility. Sir Muhammad Shafi, Mr. 
Jinnah and others had supported this standpoint. Sir A. P. Patro, who originally 
Btood for provincial autonomy only, had dnring .the last week publicly declared that 
be was wrong in his views and that he entirely supported the idea of simultaneous 
and comprehensive grant of responsibility. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna quoted from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar (responsivistsl, Mr. Raugaswami Iyengar (Congress) and 
Sir Hubert Carr (on behalf of Europeans), all demanding responsibility at the 
centre, This was supported also by the London Times. And now ior Sir Sankaran 
Nair to harp on provincial autonomy really surprised him. Provincial autonomy 
without responsible government at the centre would be a failure. 

Mr. B. K. Basil (Bengal) opposed the resolution and reminded the Council that a 
similar resolution was defeated in the Madras Council. If the Council of State now 
accepted the resolution it would take them back to the position as it was when the 
Simon Commission had reported. Many things had happened since then. Mr. Basu 
quoted from the speeches of Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Sastri and Mr. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, who were all unanimously against provincial aatonomy without responsibi¬ 
lity at the centre. Mr. Basu said it was too late iu the day to delude the people 
with resolutions of this Bort. 

Mr. Ranganayakulu Naidu described the resolution as a result of confused think¬ 
ing. Provincial autonomy without responsibility at the centre would be a sham, and 
the provincial legislatures would be mere glorified district boards. It was too late 
in the day to raise a controversy as to the fitness of the respective provinces for 
autonomy. The resolution was against the popular demand and Britain’s pledges. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, replying to the debate, read out a communication from Sir 
A. P. Patro that his view has throughout been that, pending a final structure on the 
basis of an all India Federation, immediate provincial autonomy should be granted. 
Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair said that the civil disobedience movement had 
changed the entire situation since the Premier made declaration on the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber. It was to check that movement that he wanted the immediate grant of provincial 
autonomy. What was the use of quoting speeches made in December when since 
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then the situation had changed so much f The Congress would never be satisfied 
with anything. What wa9 the use of showing deference to that party’s views ? 

Before the resolution was put to the vote Sir Phiroze Sethna alluded to Sir A. P. 
Pntro’s communication rend out by Sir Sankaram Nair and informed the House 
that Sir A. P. Patro had met him daring the luncheon interval and that when he 
referred to the presB report he (Sir A. P. Patro) admitted that he had seen the 
report but had not chosen to contradict it. Sir Phiroze Sethna remarked : ‘Now 
Sir A, P. Patro says he adheres to his old views. If that is so. then I am sorry 
for him to-day, as I was along with other delegates when he made that statement in 
the plenary session of the Round Table Conference, and I withdraw the compliment I 
paid him to-day.’ 

All the official members remained neutral and the resolution was defeated by a 
majority of 12 votes, 16 voting againBt the resolntion and only four for it. The 
latter four members were Sir Sankaran Nair, Syed Abdul Hafeez, Choudhury 
Muhammad Din and Mr. Narayanaswarai Chetty. 

Facilities For Scions Op Aristocracy 

Sardar Shri Jagnnnath Maharaj moved for special facilities to the young scions 
of the houses of Sarders, Jagirdara, inamdars and feudal aristocracy generally in 
India to be trained with a view to enter the higher military service under the 
British Government in India and to reserve for them a reasonable number of posts 
of commissioned officers in the army. 

The Commander-in-Chief while sympathising with the mover formally opposed 
the resolution as it would involve a complete departure from the Governmeuts's 
policy if special privileges were given to these classes. Such a resolution was ont 
of date in these days or democracy. Under the present system anybody could secure 
the Kings’s commission. 

The mover withdrew the resolution and at the same time urged that a certain 
percentage be reserved out of the nominations for the King’s commissions. 

'Interest Exceeding Principal 

Choudhri Muhammad Din moved for legislation that in all interest bearing 
monetary, transactions in which the total of interest claimed exceeds the amount of 
the principal advanced,^courts should in no case pass a decree for interest in excess 
of the principal amount. 

Mr. Emerson, on behalf of the Government, stated that the Government of Iodia 
were giving the closest attention to the assurance given in the Assembly on a 
similar motion of Sir Mahomed Yakub. The Government were in close communica* 
toonwith the local Governments from whom replies were being received. 

The mover withdrew the resolution. 

Repeal Of Sabda Act 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad wanted the Government to bring a Bill to repeal the 
Sarda Act during the current session. He said that this Act had been practically a 
dead letter since its passage. The Government by interfering with the personal 
laws had established a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Emerson doubted whether there was any precedent for the Government of 
India taking the initiative in repealing a measure which a large section of public 
opinion regarded as of importance in social reform. The BUI was passed by a very 
. large majority in the Assembly and without division in this House. The Act had 
caused no hardship in the past two years. _Nor did it interfere with social life. 
Criticism had been made that the Act had been ineffective. This was mistaken 
criticism. The Act was deliberately so drafted as to prevent its being the instru¬ 
ment of oppression. Its provisions were such as to make it difficult to bring them 
into operation in any social group unless the members of that gronp were in. sympa- 
thy with it.. The presence of the Act .would have an educative effect even if cases 
° ^ ^ ^Htmued to be extremely few in number. If the Act was now 

repealed it would be tantamount to the approval of those abuses by the legislature 
and the world would think that India was in favour of the continuance of the 
social abuses.. When India was on the eve of coostitutional reforms she could 
D °t afford to ignore world opinion in this matter. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned. 
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2nd. MARCH The Council of State had a brief Bitting to-day. On the motion 
of Mr. Darke, Commerce Secretary, the House passed the Bgmboo Paper Pulp 
Industry Protection Bill aa passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maaeckjee Dadabhoy, who was a member of the Fiscal Commission, referred 
to the fact that, according to the Tariff Board’s finding, the Titaghur Mill had 
spent only Rs. 6 lank for the improvement of pulp while the mill had earned one 
crore of rupees. He asked how many Indians had been given facilities for training. 

Lala Ramsaran Das endorsed these two points. 

Mr. Drake said as regards the improvement of pulp, that the mills were till 
recently in a bad way ana now a great stimulus would be given. As regard the 
number of Indiana receiving training, he did not have the figures, bnt repeated Sir 
George Rainy’s statement in the Assembly that it was incumbent on an industry 
receiving protection to carry out the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission as 
far as possible. 

3rd. MARCH :—Three non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council of 
State to-day, all of which were withdrawn after Government replies, which were 
acknowledged to be satisfactory by the movers. 

Provident Fund For Govt. Servants 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde raised the question of a provident fund scheme in the place 
of pensions for Government employees, and moved that, pending the introduction of 
a provident fund for all non-gazetted employees (superior and inferior), the payment 
of gratuity may be made to the families of those, who died before retirement on the 
basis of at least one month’s pay for every completed year of service put in by the 
deceased employee. He reminded the Council of the resolution discussed last year, 
when the Finance Secretary promised that the Government’s decision on provident 
fund would be taken within a few months. He wanted to know what had happened. 
If there were any difficulties in coming to an early decision, he wanted the payxent 
of a gratuity as on railways. He instanced the most recent case of a jemadar of 
the Council of State dying after thirty years’ service, and asked the Council 
to imagine the lot of the family of the man. He did not want to argue the 
resolution at length, unless the facts already known to the.Government were disputed 
now. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the House that since last year’s debate, 
there was a conference between the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Provincial Governments when the question was discussed, and it was decided to 
adopt a “combination scheme” based on the English Superannuation Act, which was 
preferable to any syEtera of provident fund. The report of the Actuary had been 
recently received on this new scheme. Now, the opinion of the Local Governments 
would shortly be obtained. The scheme was a very simple one, and could be intro¬ 
duced in favour of the existing incumbents if they wished to come iu. It offered a 
substantial amount to the dependents of deceased servants. It had been in force in 
England since 1909. But if Mr. Khaparde'B resolution for gratuity as a temporary 
measure was carried, it would cost roughly four crors of rupees, which coaid not be 
found in these times. He promised that the Government would come to an early 
decision on the combination scheme. 

Measures Affecting Hindu Personal Laws 

The Hon’ble Jagannath Maharaj Pandit moved for a committee of official and un¬ 
official Hindu member of both the Houses of Legislature, of the beginning of each 
term of the Legislature^ to hold office for the whole term thereof, to advise the 
Government upon official as well as unofficial legislative Bills that may be proposed 
to be introduced in either House and affixing matters of the personal ana custo¬ 
mary law of the Hindus. 

He said that measures affecting personal law were frequently introduced, and 
while recognising that some of them were progressive, he said that others were 
reactionary. It was desirable that on such occasions an expert committee of both 
the Houses examined the Bills and offered advice in the existing condition of things 
a snatch-vote of either House might bring the whole of the Hindu Law into a 
quandary. But if the committee was appointed, expert opinion would be available 
before the introduction stage, and the discussion of the Bill would be on well infor¬ 
med lines, leading to correct judgment. 
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Sir B. L Mitter, while sympathising with the object of the resolution, 
explained that a Bimilar motion accepted in this House, was twice postponed 
by the other House. However, a resolution of a similar nature, but broader in scope, 
was discussed at the Round Table Conference, and he advised the mover to withdraw 
the motion. The mover then withdrew the resolution. 

Educational Progress in Frontier 

Choudhary Mahomed Din moved that early steps be taken to speed up the pace 
of education in the North-west Frontier Province »Dd Baluchistan so as to bring 
these tracts into line with the rest of India os soon as possible. His object waa 
that the Reforms to be introduced in the North-west Frontier should not break down 
by lack of education in that tract, as that result would recoil on the rest of India. 
As for Baluchistan, he complained that there was only one school and no college 
at all. 

The Education Member said that there was an assumption, underlying the resolu¬ 
tion, that all was not well with education in these two areas. The Government's 
efforts must be judged by two tests, firstly, by the percentage of pupils to popula¬ 
tion. As regards the first test, the Education Member informed the House that the 
percentage of pupils, in the Northwest Frontier Province, was higher than in United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces. As regards the second test 
he further informed the House that the cost was more than in any 
province in India including Madras, or Bengal or the Punjab. And as for its policy 
the Government had accepted a five-year programme, and there was nothing to cavil 
at in the Government’s efforts. But, the Northwest Frontier would shortly Ibecome a 
Governor’s province, and so the control of education would go into the handB of 
the Legislative Council. As for BatuchistaD, the population was sparse and the 
people were backward. But the Government were doing everything. 

7th MARCH The general Budget was presented in the Council of State to-day 
by Mr. Brayne, Finance secretary, before a comparatively thin House and 
practically deserted galleries. Mr. Brayne occupied nearly 45 minutes to explain the 
salient features of the Government of India's budgetary position. 

Export of Gold 

8th. MARCH —The first resolution moved to-day in the Council of State related 
to the export of gold on which Sir George Schuster spoke in his budget speech 
yesterday. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved urgiDg the Government 
to take the necessary steps for the purchase of nil di 3 tres 8 gold, now being exported 
to foreign countries, for the sake of reserves of the proposed central reserve 
bank for India. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das was the only supporter both during the 
debate and at the voting time and the resolution was rejected bv 30 against two 
votes. ‘ 

The mover said that India’s financial policy was throughout regulated to suit 
Britain s interests. Regarding the present export of gold, the Indian Government 
had done nothing to prevent or check it because it suited Britain to save the price 
of her sterling from going down more precipitately than it had actually been. 
According to the Finance Secretary’s recent admission in this House 49 ccores 
worth of gold was exported since the abandonment of the gold standard of which 
over 24 was to the United Kingdom. In consequence of this India waB becoming 
anaemic in terms of gold strength and purchasing power in the form of pspsj 
currency reserve or notes was very much less than the potential power of gold* 
India needed gold reserves /or building up the reserve bank and the Government of 
India, instead of conniving at the policy of export of gold for the sake of temporary 
problematical advantage, should protect the permanent interests of the country by 
checking the export by themselves purchasing all the gold that came in the’market. 
Lala Jagadish Prasad criticised Sir George Schuster for comparing India’s position 
with South America and Australia and said there could be no comparison with them. 
He further described Sir G. Schuster’s observations as fantastic distentions of hslf- 
“ u ij , an ® ? al< * “ the gold export to other countries had remained in India she 
WO m » 6 bee “ today in a strong position than what it was. . , , 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, said the reserve bank, if and when established, 
would be od the lines proposed in Sir Basil Blackett’s bill with a minimum gold 
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standard worth 30 crores of rupees and that at the end of five years the minimum 
gold must be one-fifth of the total note issue. India required 45 crores worth of 
gold for the reserve bank. India was already in a sound position in this reBpeet. 
What India wanted now was not gold but more sterling securities. Speaking of the 
distress gold, he said it was begging the question because it was the high price of 
gold which encouraged export. The Government considered the present position 
extremely favourable and saw no justification for supporting the resolution. 

Encouragement of Indian Art 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved that if the work of mural decorations already done 
by the artist and students of the Indian Art Schools in New'Delhi secretariat is satis¬ 
factory, their services, as soon as funds permit, be availed of for additional work not 
only in the secretariat but in other public buildings in New Delhi and likewise in 
India House, -London. He regretted that the Delhi scheme had apparenty been 
dropped by the Government of India since they published their note approving it in 
1925. That scheme would have provided selected students of Indian art schools with 
postgraduate courses in art at a central institution in India. A scheme external to 
India had been put into force, namely, muraj paintings at India Hobbs recently 
executed by four Indian students of south Kensington. It was more important for 
India to see the training and production in art placed on a firm and stable basis in 
Europe to acquire training ana patronage. 

Mr. Shiilidy, Industries Secretary, could not accept the resolution as worded. 
The policy of the Government was only of encouragement of Indian art irrespective 
of provincial considerations. The scheme for the encouragement of Indian art prepa- 
ed by his predecessor had to be suspended owing to the financial situation. It was 
the intention and practice of the Government that Indian artists should be employed 
in the decoration of public buildings in New Delhi and India House. 

Separation of Andhra 

Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetty moved that the Teiugu districts of 
the Madras Presidency be separated from the rest of the presidency and constituted 
into a separate province called Andhra province and that a committee be appointed 
to report on the practical steps to be taten for this purpose and for the settlement 
of the boundaries of the new province and the location of his capital. He referred to 
the agitation on the part of Telugn speaking people daring the last two decades for 
a separate province. An Andhra Uuiversity had been already established. Although 
the general politics of the country had absorbed mOBt of the enthusiasm of the 
leaders of Andhra province the Bub-national feeling for the'Andhra province was as 
strong as ever before. The Teiugu districts had 83,000 square miles, with 1,93,00,000 
inhabitants. They were bigger than the proposed provinces of Sind and Oriya. The 
Tamil districts were quite willing to be separated from the Teiugu districts and the 
Madras Council had twice passed a resolution in favour of separation. Therefore 
there waB a clear prtma facie case for a committee of enquiry. 

Sir B. L. Milter, Law Member said the question of separation of Andhra was not 
considered by the Bound Table Conference which only took up the specific qnestious 
of Sind and Oriya. As regards the readjustment of provinces, this was left to be 
done under the new constitution and to the pressure of public opinion. At the 
present moment there was only one enquiry and that was regarding Orissa and the 
labours of the committee baa not yet concluded. (Mr. Mehta, a member of the 
committee, informed: ‘We have only done one-third.’) 

Sir B. L. Mitter, proceeding, said no enquiry was likely to be undertaken or 
concluded before the new constitution was established. 

Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty withdrew his resolution though he emphasised that 
his demand was only for a committee of enquiry. The Council then adjourned, 

General Discussion of Budget 

lllh. MARCH :—In the conrse of the general debate on the Budget which began 
in the Council of State to-day, _ Sir Rampai Singh said that it was a matter for 
satisfaction that, despite financial difficulty, some Provincial'Governments had given' 
timely remission to the agriculturists. He asked the Government to make further 
retrenchments, which was the only possible avenue for balancing the budget. 

Mr. Jagaaish Chandra Banerjee emphasised the necessity of the Government 
putting a stop to gold export in order to strengthen the currency. He wondered 
why there was so much aelay and hesitation in effecting retrenchment. 

U 
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Baja Lax man Rao BhoDBle was glad that the Finance Member had been able to 
balance the Budget. However, he requested the Government not to try to tax 
kero sine and other primary necessities of life. 

Mr. Jagannath Maharaj Pandit hoped that the Government would make an 
early declaration on the Retrenchment policy of the Government. He thought that 
it wonld have been welcomed if the Government had purchased gold instead of 
allowing it to be exported and used it in productive industries. 

Lola Ramsaran Das said that Sir George Schuster was helpless in the matter of 
linking the rupee with Sterling as the first Ordinance w&b withdrawn at the dictation 
of the Secretary of State. Imports had definitely fallen, and the bnying power of the 
people had been reduced. The only method was retrenchment, As a member of 
the General Purposes Retrenchment Committee, he complained that the policy of 
Indianisation had suffered in giving effect to those recommendations. He said that 
there was a rumour that two members of the Public Services Commission would 
continue in office against the recommendations of the Committee. He further 
suggested the discontinuance of the putting into operation of the income tax rules. 
Like Mr. Natesan, Mr. Ramsarandas supported Sir M. Dadabhoy ini demanding 
permanent “cuts’' in salaries. He said that by spending too much on law ana 
order and thereby exhausting their resources, they would leave nothing for the 
Federal Government. 

Sir M. D. Devadoss considered tho strength of the army unnecessarily high, and 
suggested that the Government of India should manage to obtain a rebate to the extent 
of 25 per cent from the British Exchequer, as the Indian Army was kept for imperial 
purposes as well. He felt it was strange that, while every department was cutting 
down expenditure, the Income-tax Department alone should ask for more, on the 
ground of the increased establishment necessary for dealing with a large number 
of assesBeea secured by the lowering of the minimum level. Insead of taxing kerosine 
and salt, he suggested a tax on tobacco and urged the restoration of the postal 
rates to the old level. 

Sir George Schuster emphasised that there was no use in being either too pessimis¬ 
tic or ignoring the realities. As Sir M. Dadabhoy had stated, 95 percent of the 
economic distress of India was due to world causes, but India stood favourably in 
comparison with ‘what had been done by any country in the world to improve her 
own finances and cut down her expenditure. The retrenchment committees, by their 
work, had created public opinion to strengthen the hands of the Government in its 
' economy operations. If further efi’orts were needed, they would be made. He opined 
that their ship had weathered the worst part of the stormB, and the position was as 
Bound as it could reasonably be at the present juncture, and much sounder than the 
position of practically every other country in the world. 

At the end of the next financial year, the economic position would have to be 
reviewed, and the question decided whether the cut of ten per cent should be extended 
after the 31st March 1932. As for the salary of future entrants, the question was 
engaging their atteption and as soon as the present session was over, it would be 
tackled and a decision reached. Be agreed lhat it was a matter for congratulation 
that during the lost three years they had beeD able to raise a rupee loan beyond 
their expectation. That was strong evidence of tho sound financial position of th e 
country. Regarding tbe evasion of income-tax, ho hoped to discusB with tho Euro¬ 
pean Group measures for checking it. 

The Finance Member told Sir M, D. Devadoss that the expenditure of 18 lakha 
per annum on additional staff in the income-tax department was more than counter- 
blanced by 100 lakhs of revenue. 


Sanction for Suits 

After the Budget debate Sir B. L. Mitter introduced a Bill to validaio certi mh 
suits relating to public matters. The measure, he observed, was the result of « 
decision by the PnvytCouncil that the previous sanction of the Local Government 
J““?L be recorded in respect of each Particular suit ‘and that the sanction of th® 
Collector was not enough. Sir B. L. Mitter informed the House that on account of 
™‘ f n .X ,8 ^V Ia [^ number of pending suits would be liable to dismissal, through 

Bill validated all such suits and provided for re-trial 
b * 5 - n | 9 w * Uc “ .might have been in the meantime dismissed, whether in the court 

».dio.."'mrcSu;uXr.djou , „*a > “li x«W' ou " < ‘ m 
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Levy of Income-Tax on Pensions 

14th. MARCH :—Sir David Devadoss moved a resolution recommending the levy 
of .income-tax nnder the Income-Tax Act on all pensions and compassionate allowances 
paid oateide India. His object, he said, was to add to the revenue of India without 
imposing any hardship on any. Those pensioners who resided in England would not 
suffer because if they paid interest on their pensions into the Indian exchequer they 
would get relief correspondingly in the amount payable to the British exchequer. In 
reBpect of those who stayed in the Continent and in the Irish Free State, the mover did 
not see why they should escape paying the tax, especially when the Indian finances 
were in a bad way. He calculated that if his resolution was adopted there would 
be an addition to the Government of India’s revenue to the extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Mr, Brayne, Finance Secretary, while recognising the mover's solicitude for the 
Indian revenues opposed the resolution on legal and general grounds, He informed 
the House that this suggestion had been examined by the Government of India on 
the recommendation of the general purpose retrenchment committee. Legally, the 
Indian income-tax operated only in respect of residents in British India and nothing 
could be done in'the suggested direction except as a resnlt of an enactment by the 
British Parliament. Even if the House passed a resolution, what sort of machinery 
Bhould the Government create in order to collect revenue ? Farther pensions in the 
case of those already retired were protected from variation by the Government of 
India Act. The resolution was lost by 18 against 20 votes. 


Stamp Doty on Cheques 

Sir David Devadoss next moved a resolution recommending the levy of a stamp 
doty of one anna on every cheque drawn on a bank or a banker in India. Ha 
recalled that there was a duty till 1927, when it was abolished on the ground, as 
stated by Sir Basil Blackett, that such abolition would encourage the banking habit. 
This duty was bringing Rs. 7 lakhs per annum, and now that the banking habit 
had developed the Government of India could expect to collect abont Rs. 10 lakhs 
if it was now reimposed. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, said the duty was abolished in consequence of the 
recommendation of the Currency Commission. Last year the Banking Commission 
had endorsed the abolition, when it was pointed out that in consequence of the 
abolition there was a more extensive use of cheques even in mofussil areas. Recently. 
Bombay and one or two other local Governments wrote urging the reimposition of 
this duty so that the proceeds therefrom might help them in their present financial 
situation.. The Government of India last month had addressed all local Governments, 
who in turn would consult the local commercial bodies. When replies were received 
from all provinces, necessary steps would be taken. The resolution was withdrawn 
and the House adjourned. 

Debate on Ordinance Role 

15th. MARCH :—An interesting debate took placein the Council of State to-day on tho 
present political situation and the Government's policy in handling it, on a resolution 
moved by Lala Jagdish Prasad. The resolution urged, firstly, that the Bpecial powers 
under the Ordinances bo used with the utmost moderation and restraint in order to 
minimise the chances of abuse of the powers by the Government’s agents. Secondly, 
that no method of violence be employed against civil resiaters except the use of the 
minimum force necessary for the dispersal of an unlawful assembly which in spite 
of an order to disperse showed a determination not to disperse, and, thirdly, that 
persons covicted of non-violent political offences should invariably be accorded 
special treatment in jails. 

Lala Jagdish Prasad at the outset pointed out that he was a belieyer in constiu- 
lional methods and the British connection. He never accepted the principles of the 
Congress nor had any sympathy with their activities, however peaceful they might 
be. But iu spite of nis unbounded faith in the good qualities of the British he aid 
not think they were immaae from doing any harm. The last struggle was brought 
to a close by an honourable settlement between two honourable gentlemen of India 
and England, bnt unfortunately when Gandhiji was in England, engaged in constitu¬ 
tion-making, the deplorable no-rent campaign was launched in the United Provinces. 
Events followed much quicker than one’s comprehension and they now found them¬ 
selves in the midst of a very awkward situation of rule by Ordinances and terrorism. 
He asked the Government why they did not bring the ordinances before the 
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legislature for giving its considered opinion. Within a short time it had been ade¬ 
quately proved with what restraint and moderation these ordinances were adminis¬ 
tered. The speaker referred to Dr. Paton’s case and the thali incident in Malabar 
and many instances in Bengal and other parts of the country os to how a father 
was punished for the sins of the son. and pointed out that in many places the 
criminal tribes were being used for the assistance of the police to terrorise peaceful 
citizens. Regarding the treatment of political prisoners he said it was a matter for 
regret that the same treatment which was afforded last year was not given this time. 
He appealed to Government to see that their reputation and prestige advanced by 
humane treatment of prisoners and that the administration of justice was tempered ' 
with mercy in dealing with this movement so that discontent and disorder might 
disappear and prosperity and good will set in. 

Mr. J. 0. Banerji, supporting the resolution, made it clear that he had no 
sympathy with or support for the Congress and its movements, but he could not 
brush aside the gross abuse of powers by indiscriminate lathi charges and firing by 
the police in dealing with this undesirable movement. The ordinances had given 
the police a carte blanche and police Raj now ruled the people. He enumerated 
innumerable cases of misuse of powers by the police and Government agents. If 
Government was to retain its reputation which they had built np by their distinct 
services to the Crown and the country and which they sought to sustain, it must 
lose no time in checking their agents from indulging in the abuse of the powers 
entrusted to them. 

Mr. B. M. Mehta did not think any one who had any sense of proportion could 
support the resolution. The incidents mentioned by the previous speakers were not 
proved to the hilt to show that the authorities had used their powers excessively. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted an interview with the Viceroy on his own terms. This, 
neither the Government nor the Viceroy could accept without losing authority. No 
further justification was needed for the existence of the ordinances in the Frontier 
and Bengal if terrorism and the mnrdering of officials went on. According to him, 
civil disobedience could never be non-violent and it was impossible for the police to 
discriminate between a peaceful and a ruffian crowd. If a crowd indulged in mob 
violence and disorder, the police were justified in retaliating. 

Mr. B. K. Bam did not appreciate the purpose of the resolution for the Govern¬ 
ment knew what they were domg. If the non-officials could render any service it 
was to place the facts before the Government and prove that the officials were 
committing excesses and then the Government in fairness should give proper redress. 
He did_ not like Government hesitating to take any action where it was proved that 
the police had committed an error. However, in jnBtice to Loth sides, those 
members who had come forward to advise the Government should also turn to the 
Con erress and ask them to abandon their unlawful activities. 

Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, made a long speech making out that the Govern¬ 
ment were adhering to the points enunciated by the mover os much as possible. 
He pointed out that when Mr. Gandhi was still in London at the Round Table 
Conference, his lieutenants in India were trying to make the position of the 
Government difficult. The no-rent campaign was started when the Government of 
the United Provinces were negotiating with the leaders of the Congress regarding 
the position of the agriculturists. If the movement had been allowed to proceed, 
there would have been a serious agrarian revolution followed by acts of anarchic 
violence. As for the North-West Frontier Province, Mr. Emerson asked the Coun¬ 
cil to dismiss any idea that the Government deliberately took action with a view to 
making Mr. Gandhi’s position impossible. The factB were that the Red Shirt leaders 
were encouraging the peasants not to pay land revenue. There was deliberate 
disobedience of orders under section 144. A resolution denouncing the Government* 
constitutional proposals for the Frontier Province as entirely unsatisfactory wa# 
passed and an appeal was made by the Red Shirts to tho Congress to launch 
general civil disobedience throughout the country. 

As for the first part of the mover’s recommendation, Mr, Emerson read out 
tr °™ a l ett « which the Government of India wrote to the local Governments m 
IiT 1 . •t. B ' S€cla enjphasis was laid that in using exceptional powers they should see 
tnat there was the utmost control and supervision. Of course human nature being 
what it was, certain individual cases of injustice were inevitable, though they were 
to be regretted. But the Government of India’s request to the local Govern* 
ments was to satisfy them3elves that the facts of each particular compls* 11 * 
should be examined and they should correct all false or exaggerated accounts and 
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in all genuine cases action should be taken by way of redress to the sufferers and 
victims or by disciplinary measures. Thus it would be seen that the firBt part of 
the mover’s resolution had been anticipated by the Government in their instructions. 

As for the second part regarding the use of the minimum force in dispersing 
crowds after a full warning, Mr. Emerson said that the law did not require warning 
but the executive instructions were to the effect that wherever possible, a warning 
should be given. This was being followed except where the situation was dangerous. 
The difficulty was that non-violence was conspicuous by its abseuce and the police 
were frequently faced with an organised defiance of authority. It must not be 
forgotten that the ordinances were intended to deal with a dangerous movement 
aimed at subverting the Government. The programme of the civil disobedience 
movement contained all mischievous forms of activity. Any relaxation in the vigilence 
of the Government would be followed by the extension of dangerous activities. 
While the Government deplored cases like the arrest of Dr. Paton of Madras, the 
House must view such incidents in their proper perspective. Till the end of January 
there were 15,000 convictions of which 11 000 were effected under the ordinary law 
and 4,000 only under the ordinances. Incidents like those in Delhi during the 
week-end were instances of deliberate defiance of order under section 144. But the 
Government had always acted on the principle stated by Mr. Jagadish Prosad with 
some qualification. 

As for the third part of the resolution about the treatment to prisoners in jails, 
Mr. Emerson accepted the principle and affirmed that the Government were giving 
effect to it in accordance with the rules framed by the committee of the legislature 
so far as treatment, bat as regards classification the Government did not make any 
discrimination in favour of a prisoner merely because he was convicted in connection 
with a political movement. 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh, while sympathising with the resolution, di i not associate 
himself with certain expressions and opinions of the'raover. From personal experience 
aDd from what he had heard he had no hesitation in saying that the Congress 
movement was most cruel to law-abiding people because of social boycott and 
picketing. Bat the Government of the country woke up only when there wbb a 
boisterous movement like that of the Congress. They never cared to initiate 
reforms of their own accord which would be more graceful. He appealed to the 
Government not to yield to terrorism or any words of die-hardB but to treat India’s 
claims with full Justice and to give her a proper place in the commonwealth of 
Nations. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prosad was glad that the Government had issued 
directions as recommended in the first part and they were following the principle 
of the second part. He was Borry they did not want to treat political prisoners 
iD a private category, but he warned them that they would have to do it one day or 
other. He withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjourned. 

Bill to Amend Insurance Companies Act 

17th. MARCH :—Syed Hussain Imam introduced a bill to-day amending the 
Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1932, the object of which, he said, was to 
put a stop to the flight of capital, to ease the exchange, to strengthen securities and 
thereby to facilitate the Government’s borrowing. 

The bill introduced a new section as follows :— 

“The whole of the life assurance fund of India and companies having head 
offices outside India but carrying on business in India should invest from their life 
fund a sum not less than the share of their Indian business in India. Not less 
than 25 per cent, of the life fund should be invested in Government securities as 
defined by the Indian Securities Act, 1886. 

Honorary Judges in Presidency Towns 

Diwan Bahadur G. Narayauaswamy Chetty moved a resolution UTging amend¬ 
ment of the Presidency Small Causes Courts Act for appointing honorary judges in 
the presidency towns of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta for disposal of cases to the 
value of Rs. 100 and below. He said the experiment of appointing honorary 
magistrates for criminal cases had proved to be an; unqualified success. On the evil 
side also they were giving considerable relief to salaried judges. He bad brought 
forward the resolution encouraged by the success of these experiments. It was only 
in exceptional cases that questions would arise and in such cases suitable provision 
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could be made to instruct the parties to obtain a transfer to stipendiary small cause 
judges. 

Sir B, L. Mitter, Law Member, said the resolution was attractive and merited 
exploration, but this was a provincial administrative snbject, not subject to legislation 
by the Central Legislature. The Government of India could not therefore actively 
move in a matter in which tbe local Governments were primarily concerned. 

But in view of the objection raised by the Law Member Diwan Bahadur 
Chetty withdrew the resolution. The Couucil then adjorned till March 24. 

Duty on Galvanised Sheets 

24th. MARCH :—The Council of State held a brief sitting to-day. 

Mr. Drake moved a resolution that increased import duties on galvanized sheets 
be extended by one year up to the end ofl March 1932. He pointed out that the 
Government made a thorongh enquiry into the question and they were satisfied that 
the increased rate of sixtyseven rupees should be extended, by one year instead of 
two—up to the end of March 1933. Owing to financial stringency, Government were 
not prepared to grent a bounty. Therefore this extension was contemplated. 

The general surcharge of twenty five per cent automatically increased the duty to 
eightythree rupees and consequently price of imported goods had considerably in¬ 
creased. Mr. Drake informed the House that the Tatas had assured an out-put of 
fortyeight thousand tons out of eighty-four thousand tons imported. Government had 
considered this proposition very satisfactory and hence the protection for one more 
year. The resolution was carried and the Council adjourned till the 30th March. 

Extension op Salt Duty Act 

30th. MARCH :—The Council proceeded to 'transact 'the only business for the 
day—the bill to extend the operation of the Salt Additional Import Duty Act. 1931, 
as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, explained that the Tariff Board had enquired 
into the salt industry, whether India was self-supporting in her Balt requirements or 
not. India required something like half a million tons yearly. In order, however, 
to secure the development of the salt industry a fair rate had to be fixed by the 
Government. The salt committee of the Assembly recommended the extension of 
the present system by one year, hence tbe necessity of the measure before the House. 
The Government intended to call a conference of producers and would do everything 
possible to push on rapidly with any internal scheme to foster the industry. 

Mr. Ghose Moulik opposed the measure on behalf of the Bengal consumers, while 
Mr. J. C. Banerii opinea that the manufacture of sea salt should be encouraged 
under license, which may remove a great want of the poor people living near the 
sea coaBt. As to the salt industry in Aden, he said that the board of directors of 
the Aden Salt Works should have a fair number of Indians on it, and the capital 
transferred from sterling to rupee. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said that any proposal, which intended to encourage an 
Indian industry would have hie support. The Bill • was adopted and the Council 
adjourned. 

Discussion of Detenus Bill 

4th. APRIL :—The Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill was discussed to-day in the Coun¬ 
cil of State. Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, in moving the consideration of the bill, re¬ 
minded the House that the Bengal Council had passed by an overwhelming majority a 
criminal law bill on the model of 1925. This waB rendered necessary by a series 
of terrorist outrages, of which there were no less than 93 during the last twelve 
months. These outrages included 24 murder or attempted murders of Government 
officials, culminating m the attempt on tbe Bengal Governor at the University 
Convocation ceremony. In order to obtain evidence against the culprits, 
the Government had to adopt eecret methods and in order to protect 
secret informers who gave evidence they found that mere detention 
was not enough. The Bengal Government had made out a case for their 
transfer, not only tor the protection of eecret informers but also for better discip¬ 
line in camps. If the bill was passed, the detenus would be transferred to Ajmer- 
Merwara shortly. The Bengal Government and their officers were engaged in a P 1 ® 
fight with _ the terrorist organisation, and it was not desirable that their officer® 
should be in daily danger of their lives. 
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Syed Hussain Imam opposed the Bill, remarking that detention without trial was 
unjustifiable on and grounds. There were many convicted prisoners who were more 
dangerous and yet were kept inside the jails of Bengal. But in cose of the detenus 
who had not been tried or convicted, they were regarded by the Government as 
dangerous enough to bo transported to other provinces. He felt sure that the 
Government of India would rot be able to produce in the desert of Ajmer-Merwara 
conditions similar to those to which the detenus were accustomed in Bengal. 

Mr. Suhrawardy admitted the need for coping with the emergency situation 
created in Bengal, but warned the Government that mere dealing with terrorists 
would not serve the purpose, but they must introduce liberal reforms to suit the 
sentiment of the country. 

Mr. Ghosh Moulik did not question the principle t>f the bill, but stressed the 
need for adequate safeguards, especially in providing for detenus conditions similar 
to those that existed in Bengal. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee entered an emphatic protest against the bill, which was 
unpopular and unwanted. In view of the fact that the Government were not making 
provisions for travelling allowances for the relatives of detenus, it was better that 
the detenus were kept in Bengal jails. Mr Banerjee explained the difficulties of the 
detenus regarding correspondence etc., aud said if the detenus were at all transferred 
the Government should obtain monthly reports regarding the health of the 
detenus. 

Raja Bejoy Sing Dudhuria objected to the rights of Habeas Corpus being taken 
away, and said that detention camps must be visited by those who enjoyed the 
confidence of pnblic and the Government. 

Lala Jogdish Prasad wanted to know regarding the functions of the two judges 
who would order the detention and transfer of suspected persons. 

Sir B. L. Milter replied that the local Government would place the evidence in 
their possession before the two judges, and they would decide whether detention was 
called for or not. 

Mr. Emerson repeated the assurance given by Sir James Crerar that every effort 
would be made to reproduce in Ajmer Merwara, the conditions in Bengal regarding 
diet, medical attendance, reading facilities, games, etc. The Government wera 
unable to accept the principle of giving travelling allowance owing to the financial 
situation. 

The motion for consideration of the bill was carried. 

To clause 2 of the bill Mr. Ghosh Moulik moved au amendment in order to 
ensure that as far as practicable similar conditions of detentions as regards diet and 
mode of life as wontd have obtained in Bengal were made and also to provide for 
interviews and travelling allowances. 

Mr. Emerson said the grant of travelling allowance would be a new departure 
aud pointed out that it aid not obtain in tbe case of the Bombay and Madras 
Regulation prisoners. The question of travelling allowance for the relatives of 
detenus was not even considered by tbe Bengal Council. 

The amendment was loBt. 

Mr. Ghose Monlik moved another amendment imposing on the Government tbe 
obligation to obtain monthly reports of health of detenus for submission to the 
central Legislature and the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Emerson said this procedure was unnecessary and pointed out how already 
through questions the members of the legislature were obtaining all available infor¬ 
mation relative to the health of detenus. 

The amendment was lost. 

The third amendment moved by Mr. Ghose Moulik was to clause 4. This was lost 
by 21 against 5 votes. It urged enabling an application to be moved on the ground 
that an arrest or detention was not in accordance with the procedure laid down in 
the local Act or this bill, and tbe merits of the ground of such arrest or detention 
shall not be called in question on such application. Along with this there was also 
another amendment moved by Sir David Devadoss for the deletion of clause 4. 

There was general Bupport from the non-official side of the House for the latter 
amendment. 

The Law Member opposed it on the ground that tbe bill dealt with an abnormal 
situation. Tbe local Act might be bad law, but it was tbe Jaw of the land and 
anyone arrested under it was bound by the provisions of clause 4. The deletion of 
clause 4 would take away the very object of the bill, namely, _ the protection of in¬ 
formers and expose them to danger to their lives. The Council then adjourned. 
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5th. APRIL The House further considered to-day the clause 4 of the Bengal 
Detenus Transfer Bill, Mr. Ghose Moulik doubted the sincerity of the Government 
id carrying out the assurances given by them. Owing to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Government in rejecting all reasonable safeguards suggested by the 
members, he Btrongly urged the rejection of clause 4. 

The clause, however, was carried by 19 against 9 votes. 

Sir David Devadoss, speaking on the motion for the third reading, pleaded that 
there ought to be a safety valve against any wrongful arrest or detention. His 
contention was only that in very exceptional cases the High Court Bhould interfere 
under section 491 of .the Criminal Procedure Code. The speaker regretted the 
Government’s lack of trust in the High Court. Though he lost his amendment to 
delete clause 4 he whole-heartedly supported the bill. 

Eyed Hussain Imam, opposing the entire bill, _ pointed out how the policy of 
mailed fist in Ireland had failed. As long as this system of rule by ordinance 
should be continued tbere was little hope for peace in the country. The schools and 
colleges produced like machines a large number of educated youths in the country 
and nnless liberal reforms were introduced and a national programme was set up 
to employ these youths, the Government would miserably fail in their object. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan said that it was tragic beyond description that Bengal, the 
home of pioneers of social reform, education, art and science should at the same 
time be the field for nurturing terrorists. He hoped that the new Governor of 
Bengal, who had enough experience in Ireland, would take a great step to initiate 
commercial and industrial plans to provide for the unemployed and misguided youths. 

Mr. Emerson thanked the members for their support even though the measure 
was a repugnant one. He repeated that the assurance given in regard to this bill 
would be strictly observed. The Government of India as well as the Bengal Govern, 
ment were in agreement that detention was not completely the remedy for wiping 
out the revolutionary movement. Every effort was being made to evolve a constitu¬ 
tion that would be acceptable to all people of India and which would go a long 
way in meeting the demands even of thoBe who were not in agreement now. It wbb 
unnecessary to say that the Government of India would give the Bengal Government 
and the head of the province every measure of support not only on the preventive 
side but equally in the constructive and progressive fields. Concluding, Mr. Emerson 
hoped that this bill would cease to have effect long before the period for which the 
enactment provided, not because that the Government would surrender the powers 
while necessity existed but because there would be no further necessity for such 
a measure to remain on the statute book. 

The bill was passed and the Council adjourned. 

Official Bills 

. -The Council of State passed to-day four Bills as passed by the Assembly, rela- 
10 Foreign Relations, the Air Force, the Sugar Industry and Broad-casting. 

. .Ike Foreign Relations Bill raised a small discussion. Mr. J. C. Banerjee opposed 
it in the interests of the liberty of the Press, while Mr. KamsarandaB supported it 
wholeheartedly, in view of hiB experience of the Vernacular Press in the Punjab. 

Sir Evelyn Howell assured the House that the Bill was meant to minimise the 
danger of war arising out of mean attacks against foreign rulerB. 

There was also an interesting discussion on Mr. Drake’s motion to pass the Sugar 
Industry Protection Bill. Mr. Ghosh Maulick opposed the Bill, as it helped only 
capitalists. Messrs. Dkudhoria, Jogdish Prasad, J. C. Banerjee, Syed Hussain Imam 
and Ramsarandas supported it. The Bill was passed without a division. 

The Air Force Bill was moved by Mr. Tottenham, and both Messrs. Jagdish 
Prasad and Imam urged the speedy Indianisation of the Force. 

Mr. Ramsarandas urged that, within the nest ten years, the Air Force should 
be manned by Indians. The Bill was passed. 

The discussion on the Broadcasting Bill, which was moved by Mr. Shillidy, was 
Bhort. Mr. Ramsarandas suggested that the Government should provide broadcasting 
olmK schools to educate the younger generation against lawlessness. 

“hillidy suggested that this point should be raised in local Councils, 

lne Bui was passed. The House adjourned sine die. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Winter Session—25th. January—6th. April 1932 

The Viceroy’* Opening Address 

H. E. the Viceroy opened in State the winter session of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at New Delhiion the 25th. January 1932 under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla. The public galleries were well crowded with visitors ana there was a 
full attendance of members who listened with rapt attention to the Viceroy's Bpeech. 
The following is the text 

"Gentlemen, before making any reference to the numerous matters on which I 
propose to address you this morning, I wish to pay a tribute to the memory of 
the late Sir Mohammed Shafi by whose death, when acting os a Member of my 
Executive Council, India has beeu deprived of one of her most valued and trusted 
servants. His great ability and his forceful character, combined with his kindness 
and sympathy of heart, endeared him to all those who were privileged to know him. 
By his death I feel that I have lost a personal friend who was always to me a wise 
counsellor and adviser and one who, in very truth, gave his life for the service of 
his country. To Lady Shafi and her family we all, 1 am sure, extend our deep and 
heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement. May she find comfort and consolation 
in her great distress. 

Let me now welcome the Members of the Legislative Assembly to the labours of 
another session. The nsual practice is, I understand, for the Viceroy to address 
the Indian Legislature as a whole, bnt, on this occasion, the state of business does 
not warrant the summoning of the Council of State before the end of the February 
and in view of many important issues now facing the country, I decided that I 
should not wait until then, but should address the hon'ble members of the Assembly 
on the opening day of their session. I am glad to be able to inform yon that of 
our relations with the neighbouring countries on onr borders, 1 have nothing to say 
except happily that all is well. It has been a matter of particular gratification to 
me and to my Government that we have lately had the privilege of welcoming as 
our guest in Calcutta Bis HighnesB the Prime Minister or Nepal. 

To-day, however, I would ask yon, as the representatives, of India for a moment 
to extend your vision to a wider horizon than is usually brought nnder observation 
on these occasions and to join with me in an expression of the earnest hope which 
we all feel and which every thinking man mast feel for the success of the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference now about to assemble at Geneva. This Conference, the culmina¬ 
tion of the first organised attempt yet made to find some means of settling interna¬ 
tional differences other than by the arbitrament of force, represents the outcome of 
five years’ preliminary labours in which both in deed and in word His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, with the full support of the Government of 
India and those other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations who are also 
in their own right members of the League of Nations, have played a very promi¬ 
nent part. It will. I trust, in the years to come, be a source of pride for the 
Government of India and all the other Governments concerned, to reflect how, in 
these years of depression, when all around seemed bo dark, they were taking their 
part in the forging of machinery which, however crude and imperfect, is designed 
to free mankind from the greatest of all scourges by which hnmaDity iB afflicted—the 
Bcourge of war. 

The Cape Town Conference 

In addressing the Indian Legislature last September at Simla, I referred to 
the Conference which was being convened between the representatives of the 
Government of India and of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to disease i matters arising out of Lhe working of the Cape Town 
Agreement of 1920 and the position of Indians in regard to the tenure and owner¬ 
ship of immovable property in the TransvaL It is a matter of great satisfaction 

15 
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to my Government that the Delegation which they have appointed has been accepted 
by Indian opinion as fully representative. Sir Fazl-i-Husain and Mr. G. S. Bajpai 
sailed from Bombay on the 16th December, 1930, while the otter delegates. Sir 
Geoffrey Corbett, the Right Honble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Naidu and Sir Darcy 
Lindsay reached South Africa direct from England. For the WArm and cordial welcome 
extended to them by the Union Government my Government are deeply grateful. 
The Conference was opened at Cape Town on the 12th January by the Prime 
Minister of the Union in a spirit of friendliness and goodwill which angurs well for 
the success of the deliberation on which it is still engaged. Issues of great 
moment are involved and I am snre the hope of every right-thinking citizen of India 
and South Africa is that the joint efforts of the representatives of the two countries 
shonld succeed in finding a satisfactory aod honourable solution of the questions 
at issue. 

Agricultural Situation 


Coming to a matter which is of direct aud immediate concern to the people of 
India—the agricultural situation—I would recall to hoo’ble members what I said in 
my speech last September. I then said that what was wanted to bring about a 
general improvement in the situation was a rise in prices which would come, with 
the revival in the general economic conditions throughout the world. The prices of 
agricultural produce have begun to show an upward tendency, but they are still 
much below those to which the producer has become accustomed for several years 
past. An improvement in prices is indeed most welcome, but the restriction of the 
credit and resources of the agricultural community, which have suffered so serious a 
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strain during the 
tion, therefore, still need" to 


teriod of depression, can only be gradual. The situs' 
e watched carefully, and I am glad to be in a position 

to assure yon that all the Local Governments are fully alive to the necessity of 

dealing with it in a spirit of sympathy. I need only mention two outstanding 
examples. In the United Provinces, recent remissions of land revenue have amoup- 

ted to Rs. 100 lakhs, and relief has been given to the tenantry by a reduction in 

rent amounting, in. all, to well over four crores. In the Punjab, after a careful exami¬ 
nation of the conditions in eacb assessment circle, remissions of land-revenue and 
water-rates have been sanctioned on a liberal scale, the total cost of relief during 
the last Kharif season being Rs. 46 lakhs. I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the prompt measures which have been taken by the Local 
Governments in dealing with this matter, which is of vital importance to the peace 
and contentment of the agricultural community, which forms so large a proportion 
of the population of India. 

In this regard I would inform HoD’ble Members that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, inaugurated as recently as 1929 by Lord Irwin, has succeeded 
in enlisting provincial co operation in its activities to a remarkable degree, thanks 
to tne action of the Government of India in endowing it. from its commencement, 
with a Buofltantial Bnm-crrant as tcMi aa a considerable recurring 


annual grant 


a suostantial Bnm-gTant as well as a ... . 

ii ■. ounc “ l been, able, even during this period of financial stringency, to keep 
all its research activities in being. It has made generous grants to the pro¬ 
vinces and the Indian Universities for the conduct of agricultural research. 
During the year which just closed, the Council sanctioned a sum of Bs. 9,19,129, 
spread over a period of five years, for a co-ordinated scheme of rice research 
embracing all the important rice-growing provinces in India ( including Burma )• 
- noteworthy that, towards this wide-flung scheme of research, the Em¬ 
pire Marketing.Board, which has been of the greatest assistance to the Council 
since its inception, has given an additional grant of Rs. 2,03579. In the same 
period, the Council has sanctioned the establishment of a sugar-cane research station 
m the Bombay Deccan at a cost of Rs. 5,22,000 spread over a period of five years, 
ont of which the share of the Council comes to about three lakhs of rupees. These 
two instances, by no means exhaust the tale of the Council grants which hay? 
ove^InJjaI en a greatly needed impetus to indigenous research in agriculture 


alt 


The Budgetary Prospects 

addressed you, I referred to the financial situation, to 
Kjf bad come upon India as the result of an economic crisis in 

W ^ich there had been no parallel in history, and to the need for 
courageous action on our part to maintain the financial stability and credit of 
India, since that day, in September, many momentous events have happened, I 
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not intend to enter now upon an elaborate Burvey of the present financial position, 
for that will be most appropriately nndertaken in connection with the Budget dis¬ 
cussions which will, as nBUal, form an important part of the business of this session, 
but it iB well that 1 should deal shortly with the main points in the present 
situation. Let me Eay, at the outset, that, when I take,a broad survey of our position, 
as it is to-day, and compare it with the conditions in which we were placed early in 
September, I am filled with a feeling of deep tbankfnlness at the manner in which 
we have been enabled to overcome some of the difficulties which then confronted 
us, and at the great improvement which has taken place in our general position. 
Difficulties we still have, and I do not desire to minimise them, but we have Bur- 
mounted many with a measure of success beyond anything which we could have 
then dared to hope and we can face the difficulties which remain with a new confi¬ 
dence. The present situation may be considered in two parts. First the budgetary 
prospect ana secondly the general financial position whicn is concerned with matters 
such os the credit of India, the floating debt and the currency position. 

As regards the budgetary position, in accordance with the indication which I 
gave when addressing you in September, the Government came forward with propo¬ 
sals for restoring the equilibrium, which were eventually dealt with in the special 
session in November. These proposals covered both retrenchment and new taxation. 
As regards the former. I should like again to express my feelings of appreciation to 
the members of the various Retrenchment Committees for the assistance which they 
have given to my Government. Their proposals are now being embodied in the 
budgetary demands for the next year, and I have every reason to believe that a 
very full measure of support will be given to them. 

At the present time of constitutional transition, when we are working towards 
a new Slate of affairs in which a much fuller degree of responsibility will rest upon 
the representatives of the Legislature for the Government or the country, I think it 
appropriate to comment on the way in which even before these changes, 1 and my 
present Government have endeavoured to give those representatives a voice in this 
important matter. It is fair to say that there can hardly be any case in the world 
where the Executive Government has put itself more fully in the hands of the 
Legislature in considering practical measures such as are involved in retrenchment 
or nas given fuller effect to the recommendations of the popular representative. As 
regards the new taxation-proposals, it must be admitted that the revenue returns 
for the first two months October and November were disappointing, bnt the customs 
returns for December showed an improvement producing, as they did, 89 lakhB more 
than the revenue for the corresponding month last year. 

It is too early yet for us to have formed any final opinion as to the course of 
affairs in the next financial year. It will be necessary, as a matter of prudence, and 
in view of the results to date, to make some modification in the estimates from the 
provisional figures which were given in September but these modifications are not 
of sufficient magnitude to affect our general plan, and we should not feel justified 
in asking you at this stage to approve any substantial change in that plan or to 
vote any further taxation. We consider, in fact, that we are still justified in antici¬ 
pating a surplus for the next financial year. In these circumstances, you will not 
be asked to consider a new finance bill in this session. It must of course be recog¬ 
nised that we are still in the midst of a world economic crisis, for which, as I have 
already said, there is no parallel in history. Our fate is dependent largely upon 
what happens in the rest of the world ana particularly on whether the great Euro¬ 
pean nations and America can arrive at some basis for dealing with the problem 
of reparations and war debts which will restore confidence in their economic future. 
If from any failure to accomplish this or for other reasons, there should be a serious 
deterioration in the world position, it may be that this will react on m and that 
we shall have to take measures to protect ourselves but that is a contingency which 
we hope will not arise and with which at any rate we are not yet faced. 

Apart from this, a possible factor of disturbance in our estimates might be 
created if internal political troubles were allowed seriously to interfere with the 
country’s normal economic life. That, indeed, would be a tragic development, and 
my Government, together with the Provincial Governments are determined to prevent 
its accomplishment and to give their protection to all who are engaged in business 
throughout the country. While I ana my Government view with the greatest regret 
the signs which are before us, that certain interests in this country are willing to 
risk bringing great economio distress upon India in their attempts to embarrass the 
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established Government, we cannot admit into otir calculations the possibility that 
they will succeed in achieving this end. 

"A Great Staple Industry’' 

Having dealt with these two factors, I can say with confidence that our economic 
situation in India is sound and healthy and compares most favourably with that of 
any other country in the world. Indian products are still finding a free market 
abroad, and we are not, like other countries, burdened with huge stocks of unsalea¬ 
ble goods. In dian industry is still at work and in India’s chief field of manufac¬ 
ture, the cotton mill, we have an example of a great staple industry still expanding, 
still fully employed and working at a fair margin of profit, at a time when all the 
great industries of the world are stagnating, restricting output, working half or 
quarter time, and mostly incurring losses. If I look elsewhere, I find other reason* 
for encouragement, as regards the future. I see for example signs of the develop¬ 
ment of something new for India in the sugar industij in which I am informed 
that a large number of new factories are in course of erection. If any of yon, 
gentlemen, had leisure to tour the world to-day, I venture to assert that in no other 
country would you find such hopeful conditions or such grounds for encouragement. 
To some extent, we may claim that these results have been influenced by the mea¬ 
sures included in the last two Finance Bills. These are grounds for hopes and 
optimism which exist in India at a time when the rest o! the world iB suffering 
under the deepest distress and depression. Are these hopes and possibilities to be 
wrecked by internal political troubles brought upon us gratuitously by a certain 
section of the public ? That is a question which I would ask all of you to put to 
yourselves and which I must deal with more fully in other portions of my speech. 


Linking of Rupee with Sterling 

When I turn from the budgetary position to what I have described as the 
general financial position, I find even greater signs for encouragement. The out¬ 
standing event in this field since I last addressed you has of course been the un¬ 
linking of Sterling from Gold. That action by the British Government confronted 
us id India with a difficult question, the answer to which was fully debated in the 
last Simla session. Looking back on the months which have passed, I think vre 
may claim indisputably that the discussion which we tnen took to keep 
the rupee linked with sterling has worked to the benefit of India. A 
catastrophic change was accomplished without dislocating the machinery of business. 
All transactions have continued smoothly, and many of our special problems have 
been enormously eased. The very Buccess of this policy, the very ease with which 
the change has passed, may, perhaps tend to prevent a proper appreciation of the 
dangers which have been avoided. It is too early yet to make a forecast as to the 
distant future, and our action will largely depend on world developments, but for the 
present we may fairly congratulate ourselves that we have taken the right path. 

Let me put before you briefly some of the encouraging results which have been 
achieved. In the first place, the ways and means positions of the Government has 
been considerably eased, and the floating debt has been reduced from Re- 34 crores 
to Ks. 61 crores. Then, again, we have been able to acquire very substantial Bterhng 
bonds through the market, and to pay off the whole of the £15 millions sterling loan 
* matured in London on January 15th without borrowing in London and 
£n iD .L 0n oar reserves. This is a tremendous achievement. On the top 
of this, it has been possible to ease the local situation by a reduction in the bank 
rate to a more normal figure. The rupee exchange has been, and continues to be, 
strong, and it has been possible to work the very moderate measure to control 
exchange operations, which we imposed, without any embarrassment to the business 
community. Combined with all these events, there has been a marked improvement 
L“ anc ^ , ln . price of her securities, especially in London- For 

8t *rling securities, which in September touched 43#r now 
stand at 00 J 4 and there have been similar improvements all round, in the general world 
ot commerce. There has been a considerable easing of the situation and a consder* 
able improvement in the rupee prices of India’s main commodities especially cotton. 
4 .«^M^•? ent ■ emeI1, l am . ve i7 8l >rprised to find that, in the midst of all these 
encouraging Bigns, when in fact the vast masses of India, whose livelihood depends 
R° 8ltl0 n- can feel a new hope and raise their heads from depres* 
sion to the first signs of light on the horizon, it haB been thought fit by a certain 
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group, and particularly a certain section of the Press, to propagate accounts of the 
financial condition of India designed to cause alarm and despondency. It is said 
that the financial position is precarious, that we are drifting towards ruin. Those 
who say these things are for reasons of their own, clearly aiming at producing such 
results. In particular, these gentlemen urge that the export of gold is ruinous to 
India and that the. Government’s currency policy which has recently involved consi¬ 
derable expansion is creating a dangerous inflation which threatens our future sta¬ 
bility. Let me deal briefly with these two points. 

As regards the export of gold, what are really the facts. Those who sell gold do 
so because they can make a profit on their holdings. They have made an 
investment which has turned out well. Why should they be deprived of 
the opportunity to take advantage of it. There is no public ground on 
which this could be justified, os the export of gold at this stage is defi¬ 
nitely and decisively to India's advantage. Most countries which like India rely on 
primary agricultural products for maintaining their balance of international trade 
and payments, are just now labouring under acute difficulties which force them to 
adopt extremely stringent measures for the control of exchange which greatly ham¬ 
per the commerce of the country. At such a time, India is able to tap a portion of 
her own vast resources and by parting with a very small fraction of her immeasur¬ 
able Stores of gold, to realise a favourable balance of international payments. The 
good results of this are already apparent—a strengthening of our exchange, 
an easing of our bank rate and the accumulation of ster.mg resources which 
have already, as l have jUBt pointed out, enabled us to pay off £15 millions 
sterling without borrowing ana thus relieve the country of a capital charge 
of Rs. 20 crores and recurrent charge of 110 lakhs per annum. These 
are only a few of the public advantages and they are, as I have said combined 
with private profit. Why should the country not be left free to reap this 
advantage 1 A time has, indeed, come when India’s hnge investments in gold, 
which have for many years been barren and unproductive, are proving profitable 
to the private-holders and to the State alike. Those who would press a contrary 
view profesB to argne that India is weakening her position by this process, but if 
the holding of gold io a country is to be regarded as an investment and a source 
of strength, of what value is it if it is never to be drawn npon ? What is the use 
of a reserve against bad times if, when bad times eome, it is not to be used ? 
Moreover, the amounts exported are negligible in relation to India’s total holding of 
gold. What the total holding may be, no one knows, bnt 1 may remind you, gentle¬ 
men, that India’s net imports of gold during the last thirty years alone amount to 
no less than 550 crorea worth, as valued at the time of import, or well over 700 
crores if revalued at the present priceB. Against this, export, since September, have 
amounted in value to no more than 40 crores. At the present prices, it will be 
seen that this volume is of no appreciable importance compared with what has been 
imported in recent years alone and without taking account of the vast Btores which 
must have been accumulated before 1900. 

I would further remind you that the export of gold is no new feature in ’ India’s 
commercial life. Large quantities have always moved in and moved out and on 
special occasions. India has tended to realise gold as a means of adjusting the 
balance of payment or in order to take advantage of profitable opportunities of 
selling gold against rupees. In three years, 1915. 1918 and 19U, the exports of gold 
exceeded the imports. _ In fact, it is clear, on an impartial view, that there is not 
only no cause for anxiety in what is now happening, but that it is conferring a great 
benefit on both public and private interests and proving that there are at least some 
occasions in the economic cycle when India’s ancient tradition of investment in gold 
can prove to be of direct economic advantage to the country. 

Currency Expansion 

Then I would turn to the other circumstances which had been referred to in 
certain quarters for justifying pessimism about our position—the recent expansion 
of our currency. It is a little curious that the same gentleman who, a few months 
ago, were abusing the Government for the so-called ruinous policy of contraction, 
should now turn round upon us with almost equal violence, when it becomes neces¬ 
sary once again to expand the currency and possibly thereby greatly to improve tbe 
position of the Government as the currency authority without endangering the 
general position. What are the facts in this case. Since September currency has 
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been expanded by about 43 crores, but in the earliest months of the financial year, 
the contraction bad been 27 crores, so that, during the current financial year ; there 
haB been a net expansion of just over 16 crores. This may be balanced against the 
net contrac'ion during the previous year (1930-31) of clearly 39 crores. The expan¬ 
sion since September has been the necessary sequel of the greater demand of the 
public for currency, partly to meet trade requirements which are greater owing to 
the rise in the rupee prices to which I have already referred, partly to cope with 
more active trade and partly because some of those who have sold gold are now 
holding currency in its place. The whole process has < been perfectly normal and 
healthy, and of course, as yon will all realise, it brings great advantage to the 
Government by enabling it to reduce its debt and to increase its earnings as cur¬ 
rency authority. Gentlemen, I am satisfied that the position is not only sound and 
healthy, but that we are now jostified in cherishing and spreading abroad a new 
spirit of hope for India of economic recovery. 

Government and the Conference 

Let me now turn to the present political situation. We are meeting to-day at a 
time, which is perhaps, in many ways the most anxious and critical that this country 
has ever passed through, a time which is full of possibilities for the future peaceful 
advance and prosperity of India, a time when, I am confident, I can rely on the fair 
and sober judgment of every Hon’ble Member in any discussions which may be 
raised on the present political situation during the coming session. In order to give 
Hon’ble Members, a perfect clear idea of the position as we see it, I propose, in the 
first place, to state as shortly and frankly as I can the reasons which have led me 
and my Government to take the drastic action which we have felt bound to under¬ 
take against the nnlawful activities of the Congress Party within the last few weeks 
and further to tell Hon’ble Members what is the definite policy of the Government 
of India for the future. 

Hon’ble Members are aware that I took over the duties of the Viceroy of India 
in April last shortly after my predecessor Lord Irwin had completed the discussions 
with Mr. Gandhi which resulted in what is known aB the Delhi Settlement, and 
under the terms of which Mr. Gandhi agreed to call off his Civil Disobedience cam- 

a . It became my duty and that of my Government to make every effort to 
ment the termB of the Settlement, ana I can trnely say that, during these past 
months, all officers of the Government have endeavoured, in spite of great difficul¬ 
ties to carry out in spirit and in letter the obligations involved in the settlement. On 
the other hand, it was soon clear to myself and to my colleagues that the attitude 
assumed by the Congress throughout tne country was to regard the settlement not 
as a settlement at all but as a means for consolidating their position and for making 
preparations for a further attack on constitutional authority. None-the-less, I and 
my Government deliberately forbore from taking the action which, in other circums¬ 
tance, these preparations would clearly have demanded. 

So long as there was any hope of achieving the conditions which the Delhi 
Settlement was intended to seenre, we continued to incur a risk which could be 
justified by no other consideration. We spared no effort in our attempts to persuade 
the responsible leaders of the Congress to abandon activities which, we were con¬ 
vinced, could lead only to disaster. In the United Provinces, the Local Government 
were actually engaged in a discussion with the representatives of the Congress when 
the latter declared a “no-rent” campaign, the consequences of which, had their action 
remained unchallenged, would have been the creation of a state of class warfare 
throughout the province. In the North-West Frontier Province, persistent attempt* 
were made to obtain the co-operation of the Congress Party represented by Kb* 0 
Abdnl Ghaffar Khan and his followers in giving practical effect to the desire of the 
people, as a whole, to enjoy the same status as the other provinces. Our efforts were 
ignored or rejected. Week after week I received reports of a grave deterioration 
in the position, of the growth of a movement frankly revolutionary, conducted in 
the name, and with the full support of the Congress which if it was allowed to 
continue its avowed purpose, must have imperilled the peace of the frontier Mid o* 
India. Still we held our hand to the last. The Chief Commissioner, with the 
greatest loyalty to the policy of the Government, refrained from asking for power* 
ana measures until he nad reluctantly to report that the margin of safety had been 
passed, and that he could delay no longer conBistantly with the discharge of the 
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No Lack op Goodwill on Government’s Part 

There has been no lack of goodwill on my part or on that of my Government. 
I have appealed for co-operation personally to the leader of the Congress Party 
and many of his followers. I begged them to join in a common effort to secure, as 
rapidly as possible, responsibility for Indians to administer their affairs. I am 
conscious of no deviation by myself or by my Government from the path of con¬ 
ciliation until the Congress had themselves wantonly torn up the path. Their 
action in the United Provinces and on the Frontier continued, despite repeated 
advice and warnings compelled my Government to take measures which ran counter 
to our wishes and were contrary to the policy we had consistently endeavoured to 
pursue. Once those measures were taken, it is clear that they could not be sub- 

§ ended or withdrawn unless the activities that had made them necessary were 
efinitely abandoned. The reply of the Congress was a declaration of their purpose 
to extend their activities throughout the length and breadth of India by a revival of 
Civil Disobedience to cripple the Administration. No Government worth the namo 
could hesitate to accept the challenge. Failure to do so, would indeed make all 
government in this country impossible. There must be no room for misunderstand¬ 
ing either on the part of tne public or of those who choose to disobey the law. 
There can be no compromise in this matter. I and my Government are determined 
to use, to the full, the resources of the State in fighting and defeating a movement 
which would otherwise remain a perpetual menace to orderly government and 
individual liberty. While the Government will take all the requisite steps to guard 
against any abuse of the special powers it has been necessary to take, there can be 
no relaxation of the measures now in force against Civil Disobedience so long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary. If we are to elect between 
the barren destructive path, which if persisted in can only lead to ruin and the 
breaking up of laws and the better way of advancing by meanB of free and friendly 
discussion to constructive ends, surely, no reasonable man, no man who has the 
true interests of his country at heart, can hesitate in his choice. I look with con¬ 
fidence to you, gentlemen, sitting in this Assembly, which is a witness in itself of 
what has already been done and a promise of (what may yet be achieved by the 
constitutional method, to support me and my Government in our vindication and 
maintenance of the conditions on which alone political progress can be sorely and 
successfully pursued. 

Constitutional Reform 

I turn now to the other side of the policy of the Government, and desire to 
take you into my confidence regarding the steps which are being taken to imple¬ 
ment the programme of constitutional reform outlined in the Prime Minister’s 
recent declaration. In the course of his description of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Prime Minister announced the determination of the Cabinet to 
proceed with the detailed examination of the constitutional problems still unsolved 
and to pursue, without interruption, the method of co-operative consideration to 
this end. The Prime Minister announced the intention of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to set up a number of Committees charged with the duty of enquiring into 
specific problems and also a General Committee, in effect, a Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Round Table Conference which would remain in being in India and 
with which His Majesty’s Government would keep effective and continuous touch. 
The Prime Minister's intention was that the general committee should be the means 
by which contact will be maintained by His Majesty’s Government with the large 
representative political body typified by the Bound Table Conference. The Prime 
Minister also made reference, in his announcement, to certain particular tasks other 
than those assigned to these committees. I desire to describe briefly the action 
which we are taken to carry out the plans of His Majesty’s Government in these 
three directions. 

The specific committees are the Franchise Committee of which the Marquess 
of Lothian is the Chairman, the Federal Finance Committee which will be presided 
over by the Right Hon'ble Lord Eustace Percy, and the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee presided over by the Right Hon’ble J, C. C. Davidson. The personnel 
of these Committees and their terms ef reference, which are contained in the letters 
addressed by the Prime Minister to their respective chairmen have been published. 
The British members of these specific Committees are at present on their way to 
India, and are expected to land at Bombay at the dose of this week. The secreta- 
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ties have already been assembled and are at work so that the committees ought to 
be able to make an effective start with their inquiries immediately on their arrival. 
The Provincial Governments are collecting materials for their discussions with the 
Franchise Committee, which will visit almost all the provincial headquarters. Pro¬ 
vincial Franchise Committees have been constituted to work in close association 
with the main committee. I am deeply interested in the work of all these com¬ 
mittees, but I have a particular concern with the general committee known as the 
Consultative Committee over which I shall myself preside as the Deputy of the 
Prime Minister. 

My attention has been directed to statements made in the public Press which 
indicate the existence of an impression that the Consultative Committee will be a 
mere ornamental body or at the most will set to work only when it receives the 
roports of the specific committees. If that impression is at all general or has 
gained ground in the Indian Legislature, I desire to explain the true position. A» 
I have said, the Consultative Committee will be the machinery by which, on the 
outstanding constitutional problems His Majesty’s Government will remain in 
contact with the discussions which will continue iu India. The detailed considera¬ 
tion of issues vital to the new constitutions of India, will not be discontinued in 
England, merely because the second session of the Bound Table Conference has 
come to an end. It is an integral portion of the plans of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment that a simitar detailed examination should proceed contemporaneously and 
on parallel lines in India, and that oor explorations here should be co-ordinated 
with the work being done in London through the contact which I shall maintain 
with the Prime Minister whoBe deputy in this matter I shall be. Accordingly it 
will be the function of the_ Consultative Committee to co-operate with His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government in filling in the gaps in the constitution so far sketched by the 
Bound Table Conference, whether these gaps are due to differences of opinion in 
the Conference or to limitations imposed by lack of time upon its investigations, 
The scope of work open to the Committee ib bo wide and bo important that no 
time should be lost iu setting to work. I have, therefore, decided to assemble the 
Committee during the present week, and I trust that at our preliminary delibera¬ 
tions we may be able to inaugurate an active and strenuous programme according 
to which, id consultation with His Majesty’s Government, the details of the consti¬ 
tution may be fully and rapjdly explored. It is my intention, so far as my other 
duties may permit, to engage personally in the work of the Committee. 


as a 


Raising of Status of Frontieb Province 

In the new constitution, the North-West Frontier Province will find a place, 
a Governor s Province of the same status as other Governor’s Provinces, 
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with due regard to the necessary requirements of the Frontier : but in the 
meantime my Government and the Chief Commissioner have been earnestly en¬ 
gaged in preparing a constitution which will forthwith place the Frontier Province 
on the basis of a Governor’s Province under the present Act. We have been 
assisted by the advice, which I am glad to be able to describe ns enthusiastic and 
harmonious, of the local non-official committee. It.is no light task to frame a 
constitution for an area in which so far representative institutions have not pro¬ 
ceeded beyond the field of local self-government, while even in that field the practice 
of popular election is only in its infancy. My Government have, however, been 
able to submit to the Secretary of State detailed 'proposals on matters so funda¬ 
mental aB the franchise, constituencies and the constitution of the legislature. I have 
good hopes that, if these proposals commend themselves to the Secretary of State- 
m-Coancu, we may, at no distant date, have a local legislature in session at Pesh** 
war, but something more is necessary. The new Government and the legislature 
must be invested with powers and suitable financial provision must be made. Foi 
these purposes, the necessary devolution rules have been drafted and now under 
technical examination. When the local legislature is constituted and ready to 
assume its duties, wc shall have placed it ana the local executive in possession of 
appropriate authority analogous to their counter-ports elsewhere. Tnere is here * 
particular matter to which I desire to refer. The North-West Frontier Province 
bubjects Committee has, as you are aware, advised us that the Province, 
with its own authority, will be unable to subsist on its indigenous resources. The 
course suggested is the grant of a central subvention. The need for such ft • u ' 1 ' 
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vention and its probable amount are under enquiry by my Government. It is our 
intention to consult the Indian Legislature when the details have been worked out 

Sind Sepabation 

The only other matter raised in the announcement made by the Prime Minister 
to which I desire to refer, is the separation of Sind. The task which has been 
laid upon us is to confer with the representatives of Sind for the purpose of trying 
to overcome the financial difficulties in the way of separation. My Government 
after consultation with the Government of Bombay, have had under examination 
the nature and scope of such a Conference, and have submitted, or are in the WRy 
of submitting, their conclusions to the Secretary of State for his approval. We 
trust to be able to initiate the Conference at an early date. 

Appeal fob Co-opebation 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties which we have 'had to surmount during 
the past few months and the serious problems that still lie before ns, with the 
recollection of all I owe to this country in my public service of years gone by, 
I feel it a great pride and privilege, towards the end of my public life, to be leading 
India on to her promised position as an absolutely equal ipartner with the other 
Dominions under the Crown. Our difficulties must and shall be surmounted and 
my Government are determined to allow no subversive or revolutionary activities to 
prevent us from achieving this great purpose for which many of us have worked 
for long years. I have asked for co-operation of all those who have the true 
interests of their great country at heart, to help us to solve the many problems that 
lie before us, to exercise the spirit of equity and fairness and to bring about that 
confidence, good-will and trust between our two races who have worked together 
for so many years, to secure the well-being and prosperity of India in the past and 
who will long continue to do so in the future. I leave you to your labours and 
trust that the great Providence may guide you in the important duties you have 
to undertake. 


Late Bib Muhammad S haf t—Condolence 

After the Viceroy left the House, the chair was taken by the President, Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtullah. 

. After the new members had been sworn in, Sir George Rainy, Leader of the 
House, moved a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Mahomed Shall suggest¬ 
ing that the House be adjourned for the day. He described Sir Mahomed Shafi as 
an piinent statesman, administrator and lawyer, who shaped largely India's destiny 
during the critical years of 1915-25. He continued: Sir Mahomed Shafi was a great 
public servant, a leader of opinion and men and the country would long mourn the 
loss of that great son and true patriot 

Ihe President, associating himself with the motion and adjourning the House 
for the day, said that it was unfortunate that Sir Mahomed Shafi should die 
when his services were likely to prove of great advantage to India. He admired his 
strength of character and true patriotism. He hoped Begnm phnh Nawaz with her 
sterling patriotism would continue her father’s work. 

The Assembly was adjourned for die day. 

Hindu Widows’ Right Of Inhebitance 

26th. JANUARY:—The Assembly held its first business Bitting to-day in a 
comparatively dull atmosphere with almost deserted galleries. 

Dewon Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s bill to secure for the Hindu widow a share 
in her husband’s family property equal to that which her husband would have been 
entitled to under ifitakshara law bad the partition taken place in his lifetime was 
the first item of business. The relevant sections of the bill read as follows:— 

‘Where the husband of a widow was at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall be entitled to such share of the joint family property 
as her husband would have been entitled to under milakshara law had the partition 
taken place in his life-time and may sue for partition. 

‘Where the husband of a widow was not at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall take all his property absolutely; provided that should 
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the widow adopt a son to her deceased' husband the personal law of adoption 
applicable to a widow shall take effect but to the extent of moiety only of the 
family property. A widow’s share under this Act shall be exclusive of her indepen¬ 
dent personal property or her stridhan. A widow’s claim to maintenance from the 
funds of joint family shall cease on the partition and separation of her share as 
provided in the Act. 

Detoan Bahadur Sarda, moving for reference to a select committee of his bill, said 
the bill had been before the public for two years. After giving the details of the 
deplorable condition of Hindu widows, Dewan Bahadur Sarda met some of the 
objections raised against the bill. He made particular reference to old Hindu 
skastras by which a woman the moment she got married became the co-owner of 
her husband’s property and it was on account of that that she was need to be given 
a share equal to that of her sons. He quoted high judicial and other responsible 
authorities to prove the urgency of the measure. 

Mr. Yamin Khan expressed personal sympathy with the lot of widows on whose 
behalf he had occasions to appear before law courts. A woman had as much right 
to li 6' sb anybody else. The laws made by men had continuously deprived women 
of their legitimate share of inheritance. It was time that women, who had been 
deprived of their proper share, should be given that. He had great pleasure in 
strongly supporting Dewan Bahadur Harbuas Sarda in bringing forward this humane 
bill. 

Sir Lancelot Graham, explaining the attitude of the Government, said they 
would not support_it unless they were convinced that there was a very strong 
public opinion behind it. The debate in the House had shown that all the three 
Hindus who participated in the discussion had opposed the bill. ( Refering to Mr. 
Amarnath Dutta, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachanor and Lalch&nd Navalrai, all of 
whom opposed the BilL ) 

Mr, Joy.—There are many more who are in favour and who have not yet 
spoken. 

Sir L. Graham.—-I know that. It was, however, clear that the debate had 
created hardly any interest as could be seen from the empty galleries. On the con¬ 
trary, Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s earlier bill bad attracted crowds of people 
to the galleries and there used to be many more in the streets shouting slogans. 

A Member.— The present lack of interest is probably due to ordin¬ 
ances. 

Concluding, Sir L. Graham said the Government would oppose the bill unless 
they were shown that there was very strong public opinion behind it. 

Mr. A. Las, supporting the bill, said most of the objections raised during the 
debate were vague and did not affect the principle of the bill which Bought to give 
rehef to Hmdu widows whose condition at present wbb really deplorable. He held 
the bill had been overdue and the objections raised were premature and could be 
met with m the select committee. 

Sir Sari Singh Oour vehemently criticized the attitude of the Government 
merely expressing sympathy, but practically opposing the bill on the ground of 
1 ^opportuneness. Government was only showing its might in the matter of repress - 
sion and not m social reform. A question of such vital importance should not be 
decided by counting heads, but by its righteousness ana truth. Addressing, the 
orthodox oppositionists he asked why draw the red herring of sacred law and aivms 
law when they were only correcting laws made by men and when society radically 
needed Buch a piece of legislation. If there were any defects let a select committee 
make suitable amendments, 

Sardar Harbans Singh supported the mover and was puzzled to understand the 
attitude of some Hindu members while defects could easily be remedied in the select 
committee. The Houbc then adjourned. 

Inquiry into Bank Affairs 

27th. JANUARY: —The plea fora committee of enquiry into the working of the 
Imperial Bank in all its various branches was made by Mr. 1: N. Ramakriehna 
Reddy to-day, The debate was dull and after Sir George Schuster’s reply the resolu - 
tion was rejected without division. 

Mr. Reddy said the statute which created the Imperial Bank gave it some privt* 
leges and platred some restrictions over its working. At the time the bank 
created great things were expected to accrue from it to the industrial and agricultural 
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development of the country. These hopes were, however, all falsified. For, the 
restriction to limit loans to a period of six months had rendered all help to indus¬ 
trial and agricultural ventures practically nseless. Further, there had been racial dis¬ 
crimination in the granting of loans ana often first class Indian firms and individuals 
had been denied facilities enjoyed by non-Indian concerns. Mr. Eeddy also com¬ 
plained about the recruitment and training of Indians in banking which was to be a 
feature of the Imperial Bank. 

Sir George Schuster, ■ opposing the resolution, said most of the points raised were 
adequately dealt with by the report of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
which was now being seriously considered by the Government of India. Sir George 
Schuster hoped before long the Government wonld be in a position to place their 
decisions on the Banking Report before the public and the Assembly, He also refer¬ 
red to financial stringency and said, however much they might try to keep down 
expenditure, committees of enquiries did cost money. His own bitter experience had 
been that many a time reports of these committees did not receive consideration 
which even the expenditure on them justified. For instance, although the recommen¬ 
dations of the Banking Enquiry Committee were of a monumental nature the coun¬ 
try was so preoccupied by questions of politics and revision of the constitution that 
hardly any attention had ben paid to them. He felt sure if the proposed enquiry 
was undertaken it would not attract sufficient notice. Lastly, the Finance Member 
said the Government in the near future would be setting np a reserve bank for 
India when the question of ita relations with the Imperial Bank 
would also have to be decided. That, he submitted, would be the 
proper time to take decisions on the issues raised to-day and he assured the House 
there would'be ample material before them to do that. An enquiry at the present 
stage, therefore, was premature. Sir G. Schuster corrected the idea that the Im¬ 
perial Bank was allowed to keep balances up to 20 crores. He said the minimum 
figure was seven crores which ne personally regarded a very fair one. Referring to 
other criticisms, Sir G. Schuster said that the way in whion the Imperial Bank had 
helped the government in the most trying period of last year was an ample answer 
to them. The House must realise that the Imperial Bank was not granted any 
special privileges bat the arrangement for granting certain facilities was for defi¬ 
nite services rendered by the bank to the Government. The resolution was lost. 

Appointment of Chief Justices 

In the absence of Mr. Hariraj Swarup, Sir Hari Singh Gour moved a resolu¬ 
tion that the Chief Justice of an Indian High Court should be a barrister or vakil 
or advocate and not a member of the Indian Civil Service. The speaker gave a 
historical retrospect of appointment of Chief Justices in Indian High Courts leading 
np to sec. 101. clause (4j of the Government of India Act. He referred to a reso¬ 
lution moved by Munshi Iswar Saran that the High Court bar should be autono¬ 
mous and also referred to the evidence given by the Chief Justice of Bengal before 
the Simon Commission. Sir Hari Singh Goar dwelt on the innovation made by 
throwing open the Chief Justiceship and one-third of District and sessions Judgeships 
to members .of the Indian Civil Service. Ho laid emphasis on the evidence of the 
Calcutta Chief Justice that the one-third rnle should be abolished. Ever since the 
commencement of British rule the practice had been that the Chief Justices had always 
been recruited from the bar. While they were anxious that tbr distinction between 
English and Indian bar should be eliminated, they wonld certainly draw a line and 
oppose the appointment of Indian Civil Servants to Chief Justiceship of High Courts. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour said the Govornment of India Act was now in the melting 
pot. The Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference had recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a supreme court in India. That is, a judicial commi¬ 
ttee of the Privy Council would be operating in India. If an Indian Civil Servant 
was appointed Chief Justice of the supreme court, it would be an encroachment on 
the rights and privileges of the bar. Such a thing would be strongly resented not 
only m India but by the bar councils in England. Sir Hari Singh Gour concluded 
that in view of the Indian law a judge recruited from the profession should be 
placed at the head of the judiciary in India. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal pointed out that the present was the most opportune 
moment as not only the Government of India Act but the whole constitution was 
in the melting pot. The only interpretation that could be put on the statutes 
appointing Chief Justices was that they should always be recruited from the English 
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Bar. If the fundamental principle that the independence of the judiciary should be 
free from executive control was accepted, then the Chief Justices should be drawn 
from the profession. 

Sardar Sant Singh quoted extensively from the debates of tho Council of State 
and the Assembly in which the Government had promised sympathetically to con¬ 
sider the demand. 

Sir James Crerar, on behalf of the Government, while recognising that some 
changes in the present position might reasonably be made, pointed out that the 
icriterion to be followed in this case should be the proper administration of justice 
n the general and pnblic interests of the country and not in the interests of any 
particular class ana without invidious distinction in the matter of selection of Chid 
Justices. Sir Hari Singh Gour was himsetf the author of a book called “Passing 
Clouds”. Was his present position another case of passing clouds? It was of the 
utmost importance that in High CourtB of Judicature in India there should be main¬ 
tained direct contact and continuity with the traditions of British jurisprudence and 
there should be in it as wide a measure of judicial experience as possible. Though 
no member of the Assembly had spoken in disparagement the resolution contained 
expression of disparagement of Civil Service men with judicial experience. Sir James 
Crerar affirmed amidst cheers that the presence of judges from Civil Service men 
never impaired the complete independence of High Courts and challenged any mem¬ 
ber to prove the contrary. The Home Member advised the House not to commit 
itself to invidious distinction against one class ef judges who had deserved well of 
India and hoped it would continue to deserve well iu future. Sir James Crerar was 
cheered when he quoted from Sir George Hankins’ evidence before the Simon Com¬ 
mission that there should be no distinction and wondered why Sir Hari Singh Gour 
did not quote this direct piece of evidence and indulged in irrelevant quotations 
from the same evidence. 

it ^ r ‘ Khan did not support the motion or the sweeping remark made by 

the previous speakers, that Indian Civil Service men as a class were unfit to be 
judicial officers, but members of his profession had the advantage of having served 
cases 8 ^ eo ^ e ’ w bil® civilians were from the beginning trained only to decide 

• t P'rJ’Vfil SD PP0rting it, said he did not doubt the honesty, efficiency and 

integrity of Civil Service men, but the executive should be away from places where 
justice was administered. 


u ; Hari Singh Geur did not want that in the name of British justice in India, 
chief justiceships should be meant for Civil Service men. 

t no JamM A ar emphasised that there should be no discrimination between 
chief justiceship merabers of tiie bar m recruitment to the High Courts, including 

o.. T w.ir 1 x^'i^i b n y 4 0 rs. t 40 TOto ’ “■ belDe * he * 


Income-Tax Act Amending Bill' 

the¥ndian^^ discussion to-day on the bill amending 

sesBion The ohS rJ A?™/ 922 ? hl ? h w ? 8 P artl y considered in the September 
ing residence the maiS basis of TikbUity ^ mve0tment of mon ey abroad by mak- 

pai^biit“ofth?C in ^? a Se ? ect committee, asserted that the princi- 

out of fnd. ? a Wh b ‘i 1 t r^, be defeat - ed , aa A^ould not stop the flight of capital 
such ! Strong Sosit on to it / lrcu,atad be did not know that there would be 
Wanted 0 .u’ a , n .3 P ow be was surprised that the Government 

including tho rJb® bill in defence of such a strong body of opinion, 

repreaenL^the nrovin^fl inThlT" 18 -,., 1 * 10 Bpeakcr ™bed to 8 know if officials 
"mt ci,,5,1 ,?• Provinces in the Assembly would be given freedom of vote. 

that no case had^bLn mndo^nnt ^ at Jb® bill woulcf affect only richmen and held 
and if SO to what exten? Tho 4 ® h ow whether any capital flew out of India, 
capital lett the countrl t.ho Th r 0 <, D Bpeake J c,m “^ that only a email portion ?f 
insecurity and sneculjHinna no reaflona ^r which were the political ana economic 
bill sought to change tho h CC ° nnt £°u ^b® exchange ratio. Apart from this, the 
constitution was ,ncon ? e * tax Iaw at a time when the 

Mr. Studd said that ovon ^2® and *be 9 ueatl on of trading rights was undecided. 

,Q tnat mn UDder the present law there were a large number of eva- 
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sions, but the bill would add to this number and might even antagonise honest 
asaessees. He next referred to donble taxation and said that it would oe almost im¬ 
possible to avoid it under the scheme of sharing profits. It might make it easy to 
find out what was the capital but would be very difficult to ascertain wiiat was the 
income earned in India and outside the country. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub was surprised to see what a hold the capitalists had on the 
members of the Assembly and the provincial Governments, for a measure which only 
sought to tax the rich capitalists was being stoutly opposed. When the new taxes 
were imposed, the cry of poor men being taxed to the last straw was raised, and now 
when a fresh source was being tapped by the Government by taxing the rich, the 
European trader who took away the cream of the country’s profits, the European 
representatives opposed it in the name of the small Indian trader. He asserted that 
Europeans did not wish to share in the burden of the country, and the argument of 
evasion of taxation did not hold good as, if punished to its logical conclusion, it 
should make the Government abolish all taxation laws from the country. At pre¬ 
sent the House was only accepting the principle of the bill. 

Mr. Studd —We will never do. 

Sir M. Yakub.—Yea, you will support measures to tax Indians to the last penny, 
and now you are trying to save your skin by pleading the excuse of the small 
Indian trader. Concluding, Sir Mahomed Yakub said the principle of the bill was 
sound and Bhould be supported. 

Sir Cowasji J ehangir, also joined in opposing the bill. He said the action of the 
Government in proceeding with the bill after the strong opposition to it at the Simla 
session and now in Delhi showed that arguments had no force with the Government. 
He asserted that the assurances given by Sir George Schuster four and a half 
months ago had changed the principle of the bill, which the motion before the 
House wanted them to accept. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster claimed that the principle of the bill had not been 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir further maintained that the bill as claimed by the Govern¬ 
ment would not make the Indian income-tax law identical with the British 
law. 


Sir Oeorge Schuster, intervening again, said that it would bring it as near to the 
British law as possible. 

Proceeding, Sir Cowasji said that the assuiance given by the Finance Member at 
Simla would rope in all those people of Indian States who now resided and traded 
in British India and it was not fair to tax thousands of people who were not even 
consulted and had no representative in the House. In order to meet the European 
point of view they should not change the main principle of the bill so radically. 
He asserted that it was not a bill amending the Income-tax Act but a new bill 
which made the sonrce of income and residence a criterion of income-tax. Unlike 
the practice in foreign conntries, the bill would place a handicap on Indian trade 
abroad and Indians though not living in India would be taxed under it. 

Proceeding, Sir Cowasji submitted that the dual basis—sonrce of income and 
residence which was sought to be inserted in the Indian income-tax law was unpre¬ 
cedented in the whole world, and the taxing of profits whether brought into the 
country or not was the greatest injustice to India and would hamper and retard 
the development and growth of Indian insurance companies. As regards the flow 
of capital out of India, to prevent which primarily the bill was introduced, the 
speaker Baid the bulk of the capital was exported by Indian Princes and _ States, 
which would be unaffected by the bill, and when the main purpose of the bill wae 
to be defeated the bill should be withdrawn by the Government. He also urged the 
Finance Member not to take lightly the question of administrative difficulties and 
warned the Government that there would be a crop of litigation if the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. Axhar Alt pointed out that the bill had been strongly opposed by trading 
organisations and should not be forced through, otherwise it would have repercus¬ 
sions on the already much agitated business community. 


Mr. Arthur Moore said the bill, as originally introduced, did confer certain 
advantages on Europeans bnt they were opposed to it then because they wanted to 
have equal rights with their Indian fellow-subjects. The assurances of the Finance 
Member had now put his community at a disadvantage, which had increased their 
opposition to the measure. There were three main grounds on which the bill should 
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be opposed. Firstly, the Government bad no means of enforcing the provisions of 
the bill and depended mainly on the honesty of people. Secondly, there were people 
in India, specially British officers in the Indian army, who many a time had funds 
which were never earned in India bat which would be taxed under the bill by the 
mere fact that they were serving in India. Lastly, at a time when the question of 
federation was in the forefront they should not bring in a Legislation which would 
impose taxation on the subjects of Indian States. 

Bhai Permanand opposed the measure as it would lead _ to the disruption of 
Hindu joint families , for under the bill residential qualifications were imposed on 
the manager of a family though other members could be living and trading abroad. 
To evade the tax, therefore, it would be necessary for Hindu joint ’families to 
break np. 

No vote was taken to*day. The Assembly adjourned till 1st. Feb. 

Rule By Ordinance* Condemned 

lit. FEBRUARY :—AH the galleries were packed to overflow when the Assembly met 
to*day to discuss the political situation. Tbs President called upon Sir Bari Singh 
Oour. leader of the Opposition, to move his resolution, of which the following is 
the text 

■Whereas this Assembly has reason to protest against the manner in which the 
ordinances promulgated by the Government of India have been worked in various 
parts of the country by the agents of the Government and in particular considers 
that the action taken against Mahatma Gandhi without affording him the opportu¬ 
nity he sought for an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy was unjustified, that 
the deportation of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the arrest of Mr. Sen Gupta 
before he even landed on Indian soil were against all canonB of justice and fairplay 
and ignored all elementary humane ideas and that the punishment meted ont _ to 
ladies, including their classification as prisoners, is to the last degree exasperating 
to the public opinion ; 

“And whereas this Assembly disapproves of the fact that the various ordinances 
were issued immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the Legislative 
Assembly ; 

“And whereas this Assembly condemns the act of terrorism and violence and dis- 
approvM of_ the policy of the no-rent campaign and similar activities and is convin- 
ced that it is the earnest duty of all patnotio citizens to join in the constructive 
the country - inauguration of the new constitution ensuring lasting peace in 

, Tl 1 *® Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 0) that he 
P ,ac ® "“ ore the Assembly for its consideration such emergency bills in 
'°L.the ordinances as he may consider reasonable and necessary in order 
to ^enable this House to function effectively, as intended by the Government of India 

, ^ ha ‘ !n view of the grave happenings in the N. W. F. Province a committee 
vL by the non-official members of the Assembly be forthwith appointed to enquire 
mto the same including the reported atrocities committed therein ; and 
„„ h® should secure the co-operation of the Congress and Muslim and Hindu 

tu^on 8 for°India " Q ^ 1D ® 41,0 de P refl8ed classes, in the inauguration of the new consti- 

Gm i r 8 "' d ‘he first demand of the Assembly was that the 
itL h S ^ P Iaccd b<if ° re ‘he Assembly. Several Ordinance had been pro- 
dnmrnmo"! succession. He said that when the Legislature was in session the 

Hon™™. ““‘y “ ked consent to extraordinary cowers, and the 

further dairm^tw 6 *!? 0 ^ tbe Ordinances could cope with the situation. He 
common aw ‘h e fui >darnental rights which Englishmen enjoyed under the 

GoTrZen? wL °l reBtricted by the Indian Legislature. The 

acS ^ Ordinance the actions of officials before even 

evidence Demons bave no remed y- Without any charge or 

punished for the criml detained, their property and funds confiscated and parent® 
FroXOin th« ^ ch i ldren ’ Atrocities had been committed in the 

F^ Eiwftere M^i and ° rd « ®n d *‘hey did not rely on the report of 

ly and would narrate*?!,* ™! ana ®bafee Daudi. who had visited the province recent- 
s would narrate the outrages committed there. The least that the House could 
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do was to compel the Government to withdraw the Ordinances and bring before the 
House emergency legislation. Continuing, Sir Hari Singh Gour said:— 

“This resolution has a ' dual object. We condemn oivil disobedience and also 
Government repression. We stand as mediators between the extremists of the 
Government and the agitators, to discharge our duty of giving every man his due, 
regardless of party or partisanship. However much we may disapprove the activi¬ 
ties of Congressmen, we claim that even the prisoner in the dock is entitled to fair 
play. (Nationalist applause.) Under these Ordinances the liberty of the entire 
peaceful community is in jeopardy. (Official benches: ‘Oh I’) The Government 
knows from past history that we have alwayB responded to the call of co-operation 
(A voice: ‘Indeed.’) ‘The Government’s hands will be strengthened by securing the 
cooperation of the elected representatives in this House, but if the Government con¬ 
tinues its policy of terror to establish their prestige, then, we the popular represent¬ 
atives, shall have done our duty by recording our protest against that policy. That 
is our dual object. We condemn this policy of ruling by Ordinances. I appeal to 
all the Centre group (the Europeans and the United India party) to join hands with 
ns. They belong to a freedom-loving nation whose forefathers shed their blood to 
win liberty. We are liable to forget the horrorB perpetrated from East Bengal to the 
North-West Frontier. Let ns extend our sympathies to those unfortunate victims 
of the Ordinances who are incarcerated without sufficient evidence. Their sighs and 
cries are in the wilderness. Let us vindicate I those elementary rights. Remember we 
are all sons of India and are here lor the common service of our motherland.’ 
(Opposition benches’ applause.) 

Sir James Crerar said he had listened to Sir Hari Singh Gonr with a special 
degree of interest to know what precisely were the motives and intentions which 
inspired him to move that resolution and it seemed to him like a piece of mosaic 
intricately composed and dove-tailed together. It contained propositions which were 
mutually incompatible. (Official applause.) It contained some propositions which 
the Government had no difficulty in endorsing. He confessed considerable dis¬ 
appointment that Sir Hari Singh Gonr had failed to elucidate the points. ‘On one 
point, however, there can be no doubt that the member intends his resolution to be 
a censure upon the policy and proceedings of the Government and the attitude of 
the Government cannot, therefore, be any except that of strenuous opposition to it. 
(Hear, hear.) A Voice .—No body expected otherwise.) The general policy, and 
action of the Government is impugned by this resolution. What is the policy of 
the Government 7 It has taken np the challenge thrown to all form of ordered 
Government and Bociety. In doing so, it is discharging the elementary responsibility 
not only of the present Government, but also a trust for the future. (Nationalists’ 
ironical laughter.) Secondly, the task of the Government is to carry forward con¬ 
stitutional advance. But it would be impossible for this policy to be carried with 
the cooperation of the great interests, unless we simultaneously maintain conditions 
where-under such policy could be profitably pursued. KHear, hear.) The Govern¬ 
ment, I claim, have given practical proofs. of the sincerity of their intentions. 
There was the first Round Table Conference with the Premier’s declaration. Then 
followed the most important event—the Delhi Settlement. The Government had been, 
in many quarters, very seriously criticised for the part they took jin that setUement. 
For myself I look bacK upon it not with one atom of regret. I regret, indeed, many 
events which culminated m the present position. If the Settlement failed it is not 
our fault. There is the Premier’s declaration and the Round Table Conference 
committees now holding sittings in Delhi and a practical solution is proceeding. 
In view of that, none can contend that the Government made lavish promises and 
made no practical advance’. Sir James contended that there was no. strength in Sir 
Hari Singh’s claim questioning the validity of the ordinances. He wished to. remind 
the House how on the other side the Settlement had been observed. Within seven 
days of the Settlement the secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a 
circular asking Congressmen to consolidate their position, as it was a mere truce 
and not the final peace, 

A Voice .—What is wrong with it ? 

Sir James Orerar .—It does not show that the spirit of the agreement was 
carried out, as against the Government carrying its obligations with serupulons and 
meticulous attention. (A Voice. —Question.) They did it, knowing that they were 
undergoing grave risks. Then came the report of the no-rent campaign in the 
U. P., which presented, the most dreadful and disastrous contingency that ever 
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could face a country namely, an agrarian revolt, and we were asked by one of the 
wisest, moat sagacious aud proved administrators in any part of India or the world 
to arm him with powers. Similarly, Congress propaganda in the Frontier was reck¬ 
less and irresponsible and delay to act would have been dangerous. 

The Home Member said these were the broad facta facing Government, and 
commented : Tf the Government had failed to act it would have shown a grave 
dereliction of its responsibility and wonld have allowed conditions which would nave 
destroyed the hope of attaining that next and great step of constitutional advance 
which I confidently predict we Bhall attain in due time.” Sir James Crerar said 
leaders of the Congress had been always plain in the exposition of their principles, 
namely, that the existing system of Government mast be destroyed. He read extra¬ 
cts from a document circulated in the city of Bombay by the Congress surreptitously 
declaring that the programme was to completely overthrow the British Power ana 
to carry on the fight to the finish and show no quarter to the landlords, zeminders. 
capitalists and others who help the Government and non-violence was only a shield 
for violence. It ended; ‘Let the watchward of the nation be that this is a fight to 
the finish.—Inqalab Zindabad.” 

Sir James Crerar said ‘in view of the Congress activities the Government has felt 
compelled to resort to extraordinary legislation. Though the powers are drastic, we 
recognize the necessity of administering them with die strictest discipline, greatest 
moderation.’ 

Concluding Sir J. Crerar observed ‘It was said not long ago that India was on 
the parting of roads. Certainly there is now a choice between the two ways, the 
wa y °f constitutional progress and the barren road of destruction. They cannot be 
treaded together. No one who has the true interests of India at heart can possibly 
hesitate to make his choice. We have made our choice, and I stand here to justify 
that choice before the Assembly to-day. I go farther and say that every one who 
chooses our way onght to give us not only nis confidence but his practical support 
(Applause.) 1 am compelled to treat this resolution as a vote of censure upon the 
policy and proceedings of the Government and on the grounds I have laid before 
the house, I maintain that the verdict of the House ought to be, a vote of confiden¬ 
ce in the policy of the Government. (Applause.) 

.os(leader of the European group ) opposed the resolution. He 
affirmed that Government by conference and discussion had failed and the Govern¬ 
ment must be given credit for having promulgated the ordinances. 

a£s. *“• “» *■» *»"" d 

oTit^n ^fn C ^'~fi />ok L nK * hav - e no doubt that the Government had no 
» firm hand, bearing in mind that they are trustees to hand over 

this government within a comparatively short time. If India to whom 

this new form of government is handed over showB greater lack of resneot to the 
Government then the new constitution will start with great difficulties *and on evil 

*>■»% 8irH»ish&1lS aKVSfbrilto. 

anc^ 1 : I? S rdra “ c< ?‘ <" ““rse none liked government by ordm- 

ontward and inwarrl hnS 'f® £ nt t leaflets’ distribution continued and there was 

^Government it was necessary to keep and use the 

7° F f om y°” P° int of view. 

SirHugh Cocke.— No, from the public point of view. 

doi^S“tfi T ind r ^ £ 0U9e that the Government were 

makine bat root&J™ 6 “operation of the people in the task of constitution 

wm ™ !' ke of .minorities and ffanchise required time. While it 

new constitution it wonhfbe »°wMt P 1 !?® e ®dtng with the work of inaugurating, the 
of franchise and minorities for Btow ““Patience in solving questions 

CongrermnstbetoidtCt e i d ““ “ U8t be well and truly “laid. The 
terrorism and thl GoveJnmeS wuld S tolerateIT* ^ ^ *° ™ let,C6 

least in the\j. r p U hlf a ^jH the Congress had broken the Delhi Pact. At 

too nervous to open their ^ the lock - u P because they were 

assertion that the ordinances df 9?> dld , not l uat ify the Government 

0KUna “ces were worked with moderation, The Government con- 
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rained a November session of the Assembly as they wanted money, bnt it did not 
suit them to convene a session for emergency legislation. 

Afr. Ramaswami Mudaliar wondered why Mr. French had drawn a red herring 
' across the trail when this resolution had openly condemned the terrorist movement 
in Bengal. (Cheers.) Ho made it perfectly clear at the outset that by passing this 
resolution the House would not even by suggestion or implication associate itself 
with the terrorist movement or anarchical crimes which sometimes occurred in Ben* 
gal. If this resolution was, in the opinion of Sir James Crerar, pieces of mosaic 
pieced together and finely dovetailed, then it was a matter for . congratulation. At 
any rata it was better done than so many Ordinances which had been promulgated 
by piecing together some archaic rules and regulations. (Cheers.) Sir James Crerar 
had asked for a vote of confidence in the Government by rejecting this resolution. 
He would have no objection to passing a vote of confidence, if the Government 
passed a vote of confidence in the Assembly’and brought forward emergency legislation 
in substitution of the Ordinances. Even accepting for the sake of argument that 
evew one of those ordinances was necessary, why was the Assembly not taken into 
confidence and legislation not placed before it ? As a member of the Round Table 
Conference he heard at St. James’ Palace appeals made for co-operation. That co* 
operation was given and helpful. But here in India Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the 
European group, was not willing to exercise his rights as an elected member and 
was prepared to give all discretion to the Government, to the few men in the Go¬ 
vernment, who considered themselves wise. The Assembly under the existing cons¬ 
titution had no control over the actual administration of the country but it had a 
restricted power of legislating and taxing the country. If Sir James Crerar was 
sure of getting a vote of confidence from the Assembly for the Government policy, 
what was there to prevent him from placing the emergency legislation in substitu¬ 
tion of Ordinances? This House which was _called. India’s Parliament would bo 
stultifying itself and committing political suicide, if it was going to subscribe to Sir 
Hugh Cocke’s declaration that all wisdom was concentrated in either the Home or 
the Legislative Secretary and that the collective wisdom of the Assembly was of no 
consequence whatsoever. If this suggestion was to be npheld, then sooner this House 
was dissolved the belter. (Cheers of Nationalists and Independents.) 

Proceeding Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar reminded the Government how the _ non- 
Brohmin party in Madras in 1922 and 1923 passed measures, of ter measures in the 
Madras Legislative Council when Lord Williogdon was the Governor and asked 
Sir James Crerar to consult his Chief and come forward with measures in substi¬ 
tution of the Ordinances. 

Mr. Ohuxnavi (Bengal) interrupted: ‘But this is not the Madras Council.’. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar retorted that the Bengal Council was not different from 
the Madras Council. Mr. Mudaliar promised to approach every emergency legislation, if 
it was brought before the Legislative Assembly, without any bias or prejudice. He 
admitted he was opposed to the civil disobedience movement and he _ appealed for 
the sake of putting it down, for measures from the Government which he could 
consider dispassionately. Any other attitude would only mean that this Assembly 
would go down in history os invertebrate and not capable of asserting its own 
dignity. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury declared that the motion was a censure for the 
reversal of the Irwin policy, for Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and for the maimer the 
tyrannical ordinances had been applied iu the Frontier province. He threw the 
blame for the rupture on the Government of India who had yielded 
to civilian diehards but added: ‘These Ordinances will not save the tottering bureau¬ 
cracy in Indio. (Hear, hear.) You have perpetrated a miniature Jallianwala Bagh 
in Kohat through budding Dyers and yet your communiques mention ‘ail is quiet.’ 
It reminds me of a film ‘All quiet on the Western front/ 

Sir Evelyn Howell, Foreign Secretary, said the issue was clear. ‘Who is not 
with me is against me.’ He declared that if the Government had chosen to launch 
a prosecution against Abdul Ghaffar Khan under the ordinary law, there would have 
been no doubt about his conviction. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury Why not do it to-day ? 

17 
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Sir Evelyn Howell gave an account of Red Shirt activity which did not lessen 
even after the Premier’s declaration. ‘I ask Sir Abdul Qayum whether that an¬ 
nouncement is satisfactory or not?’ 

Sir Abdul Qayum .—Most satisfactory. 

A member.— His master’s voice. ■ . __ _ 

Sir Evelyn Howell. —‘That was not the view of Abdul GhafFar Khan. He de¬ 
nounced it as entirely unsatisfactory. I am sure no other Government in the world 
would have put up with Abdul GhafFar for half the time we did. (Applause.)’ The 
Foreign Secretary said, ‘Every Government official felt sorry for the loss of 14 lives 
of fellow citizens in Kohat.’ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury.— There were 84 deaths. 

Sir Evelyn Howell : ‘Whatever the number, I would like to say that the blood 
of these brave but misguided men rests not upon us but upon Abdul GhafFar Khan.' 

Replying to Mr. Shaft Daudi, Sir Evelyn Howell said. ‘I recently returned from 
the Frontier where 1 had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Shaft Daudi and 
his colleague. Mr. Daudi had not apparently discovered the terrible mentality of 
the Frontier officers of which he told us to-day. He did not mention his movement 
was restricted and he thanked the Chief Commissioner for the courtesy and facilities 
given him. I submit that to make an attack on the mentality of Frontier officers 
as a whole without any chance on the part of a reply is grossly unfair.’ Sir Eve¬ 
lyn Howell offered to look into any case of excess of power brought to his notice. 
He said when he was in Peshawar the Chief Commissioner waB unset by the ru¬ 
mour that the police had thrown two ladies from an upper story. On enquiry it 
was found that the ladies sitting above had hurt a policeman with a stone and when 
the police ascended the balcony the ladies jumpecT into the street.. 

A member.— What a (ale 1 

Concluding Sir Evelyn Howell said, ‘What the Frontier province wants is just to 
be let alone for a bit. I am sure the Government has no desire to keep these ordi¬ 
nances a minute longer than necessary and it is quite aware that the orders under 
sec. 144 may make the introduction of reforms difficult. They are determined that 
these reforms shall be brought into force at the earliest possible moment. They will 
do their best to secure the cooperation of the people of the Frontier in so doing. 

Mr. B. Does said that the boycott of British goodB was really at the back of the 
repressive policy. Mr. Das characterising Pandit Madnn Mohan Mnlaviya as a 
prince among cooperators began to read extracts from his 7,000 words letter to the 
Viceroy. _ On the enquiry of the President, he said he wished to read the letter but 
was leaving the unfinished portion for others to read. (Laughter). 

Mr. B. R. Puri said that according to their own admission the Government 
ample opportunity to bring forward legislation before the House. He instanced 
S 82 ? colonel in Central Africa who received a telegram ‘Arrest all aliens. 
r^IT: ot He ™ CCOr • ? ly arrested all and replied back ‘Arrested Germans, Italians, 

,h “ ” ,u " gh '“ J 

b(r 2nd 4hf,^, R iS AR Htmae co nclud ed the debate to-day. At the outset 

•Tl .CWty oopported the resolution, affirming that it was couched 

finromlnt moderation, with no incompatible sentiments therein. The 

haTe ° f th !!. r own accord come before 1110 Legislature for a vote 
ITl 5 lf “!&*«* confident that their case was strange, but the Government 
tha k lhe . u n-officials had tabled this resolution. He thought the 
W p « tbfl H p j?f nt cri8i8 was brought about by the die- 
tinnoi h t .i Per80n, % he did not regard the Ordinances os unconstitu- 

afe lL; b R ? fl i„r 67 Bh0Ul ? - be P ro “ u Med only when there was a real emergency and 
Nnnfn?°tK« a ^ 8B . I0n legislature refused to sanction emergency 

legislation. None of these teats applied m the case of the present Ordinance. 

Sir James E^ve three instances which, in hiB opinion, proved that 

applied with mndp^inn 01 ^-'^ lr ) hlB assertion that the Ordinances were being 
ffiters^ it J'^'y.bowfewedtothecaseof beating the Congress 

combed to hia iniuriw» e Zl? 10 j a< * P^onally witnessed and in which one sue- 
enquiry, and lastly*’^ 0 ™ 7 . lb x case Dr * Paton > which Required immediate 
remand from j rom Telicherry that an I. 0. 8. Magistrate got 
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small pieces of gold in order to recover a fine, (Some members cried 'Shame’, ‘Dis¬ 
graceful’ etc., while the details were narrated.) Mr. Chotty also referred to cases of 
censorship of press telegrams and lastly mentioned the warning given by a magis¬ 
trate to Mr. B. Das, a member of the Assembly and editor of Young Utkal, for an 
article headed ‘Wrong Move’. Concluding, Mr, Chetty thought the Government of 
India were only reflecting the spirit prevailing at Whitehall. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, said he conld hardly believe his eyes when he read the 
Frontier Ordinance. __ 

Mr. Ghaxnavi .—You made them in Bengal. 

- Sir Abdur Rahim.—I have not promulgated a single ordinance. 

Mr. Ghaxnavi.—Yon defended them in Bengal Council. 

Sir Abdur Rahim .—I did not defend a single ordinance. (Opposition applause.) 
I maintain that the scope of the ordinances is to deprive every one of every vestige 
of right of personal Bafety, righty to liberty, right to property, right to association 
and every right that a human being may possess and who is that Indian with self- 
respect who can tell the Government: ‘We have confidence in yon and what 
you have done is right’ ? Is this how you are preparing India for Swaraj, for 
Dominion Status, by taking away even the little freedom we enjoy. I have de¬ 
nounced many of the activities of the Congress publicly without reserve, but that is 
not the question. Yon are depriving an entire people of their elementry and funda¬ 
mental rights. (Applause.) You can frame ordinary laws to meet the situation. 

- A voice .—You will reject diem. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. —Yes, if it goes beyond the. necessities of the situation. 

Sir George Rainy twitted Sir Hari Singh Gour by stating that the resolution 
had promised support to all measures considered reasonable and necessary by the 
Government. Why then Dr. Gour objected to the measures which the Government 
felt were the minimum power needed ? He felt the Government could not forget 
the recollection of what the House had done three years ago with the Public Safety 
Bill. When an extraordinary legislation was brought Dr. Gour was the first to 
move its circulation. (Laughter.) There would be a test tomorrow evening when 
another of those exceptional bills sent out for circulation was coming up and the 
Government would watch the behaviour of the House to-morrow to determine its 
attitude whether it could depend on the support of the House for power when the 
ordinances expired. Sir George Rainy said Mr. Shafee Daudi's recital of the events 
in the Frontier had not succeeded in making out a case for an enquiry. Finally, 
Sir .George Rainy repudiated the preposterous proposition suggesting that the Go¬ 
vernment are not anxious to consult all the communities’ interests m India in fram¬ 
ing a constitution and challengingly asked, ‘What risks did we not incur in bringing 
that about last year ?’ 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal in meeting Sir George Rainy’s argument said if the 
Government could not bring the emergency legislation in anticipation of the emer¬ 
gency or at the time of the emergency they could do so now and take the verdict 
of the House. That was what precisely the resolution demanded and if the Govern¬ 
ment treated it as a vote of censure its rejection would sound the death knell of the 
House as it would be the greatest humiliation for the members. K the Governor- 
General could alone make laws for India, Government should suspend the Assembly 
and send back all the Round Table Committee. 

Sir Henry Gidney opposed the resolution because it reduced the Assembly to 
the position of a house-owner damning policemen when the latter came and arrested 
the robbers in his house. If the members felt the working of the ordinances so 
keenly let them address meetings outside the Assembly and face the consequences 
instead of abusing the Government officers here. What Btruck Sir Henry Gidney 
most was the extraordinary enthusiasm being shown in the Frontier people. An 
enquiry in the Frontier would only result in thwarting the Reforms. The Govern¬ 
ment were pursning the constitutional reforms as decided by the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. One notable achievement of that conference was the pact among the mino¬ 
rities. Let those who were representatives of those minorities vote against the 
resolution. 

Sir Abdul Qaitjum said he would not like to argue or question whether the 
replacement of the ordinary law by ordinances in the Frontier was justified or not. 
He would like boldly to say that the activities of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan were 
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the chief cause for the promulgation of ordinancefl in the Frontier. He exceeded the 
bounds of law and was preaching the dangerous doctrine of complete independence 
from village to village to ignorant masses. One could forgive Khan Abdul Ghaffar’s 
doings np to December 1, out after the Prime Minister’s announcement conferring 
self-government on the frontier he was not justified in precipitating matters in the 
way he did. On December 23, he collected a jirga and told them that the 
Premier’s announcement of reforms for the Frontier was unacceptable. The Govern¬ 
ment were justified in the course they had adopted to prevent the spread of law¬ 
lessness at the begining itself. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy attacked the European Association fcnd the London die-hards who 
were in league with the India Office to introduce the repressive policy. He quoted 
from Mr. Churchill’s speech of Dec. 3 in the House of Commons id which Mr. 
Churchill had asked as to how the proposed R. T. C. Committees would work in 
the varions provinces which would be under a law amounting to martial law and 
that the repressive measures to be introduced were the result of the past foolish 
policy. Mr. Neogy asked, ‘How is it Mr. Churohill knew this regime was coming a 
month before Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival and the promulgation of the ordinances ? 
Many Congressmen asked me for an answer and I would ask the Government 
to enlighten them.’ Mr. Neogy then gave the instance of Mr. G. O. Nag, 
a Rai Bahadur, a retirea deputy collector, whose house was raided one 
night and Mr. Nag was grossly abased iby the European police officer 
who, when Mr. Nag remonstrated, told Mr. Nag, ‘If the police superinten¬ 
dent had come, he would have beaten you.’ Mr. Nag’s son and daughter, a most 
cultured lady, were taken away. ThiB lady was kept in custody without any charge 
and removed from place to place under male escort. The police smashed all furni¬ 
tures in Mr. Nag’s house and Mr. Nag had sent the speaker a letter which he was 
abont to read when his time was up and the House adjourned for lunch. 


Hr. Raghubir Singh held that the only way to deal with the law-breakers was 
to crush them. The Congress in the United Provinces had embarked on a no-rent 
campaign to exploit the inability ef the tenants to pay and showed great hurry in 
lunching the civil disobedience movement. The Government were equally guilty of 
haste in promulgating the ordinances. The Ispeaker, though he approved of some 
portions of the resolution, could not support it in the present form. 

non-officials to afford the Government 
reforms. 


Sir Zulfigar Ali Khan appealed to the _____ 

an opportunity to create an atmosphere for the peaceful working of reforms. The 
aim of national India was to attain freedom and the Government were equally 
disposed to meet the demand. Where then was the need for all the present turmoil ? 
He asked what the non-officials would have done to meet the emergency if they 
were id power. 

Mr. Amamath Dull .—Something quite different. 


Sir Zulfigar Ali Khan.— Yob, something worse than this. 

Mr. Neogy .—Might have bean worse for you, 

to drifUnto Sob ^ had “ y 8take in the C0Untr * COuld “ 0t al '° W 


, n ? an i? t ’y h Ported out that non-officials were there in the House anxious 

them'K L W £,^ 0 Government. Th ° Government should make it possible for 
main P° lnt was that the law should be respected before order 
Rn ,i h Vn dlnancea w S re ft ne e ation laws. He held that the supplementary 

Finance Bill was passed to prepare for this struggle with the Congress. 

onSkJn°n™£\ an ““P’ajoed that the resolution was crooked and asked the 
^mffidai? s ^« 0 f^if U ^ k 0,8 Government. He narrated the harm done to the 
torture "°;' ent campaign and by those whose hidden motive was 

_ • P Tirk^. • leS'elatures of the future through the present propaganda. (A 

could not h b! rM^Tk ln /k at? !r The ? peaker 6a ' d ‘hat if a peaceful atmosphere 

Sal to^n ffto^nL^ e 0 ^. 1Dary *? w .¥ welcomed the action of the Governor- 
uenerai taken after consulting the provincial Ministers. 

Baid tha ] £ e Government officers were not to blame but 
‘about to act’ in a^rrirnf™? 0 * 61 ^ tkel w un i UB Jly with such powers as to arrest men 
Khaddar and c ma J ln t^ ® Ten advocacy of temperance, use of 

fln<1 ad70cac y 01 Swadeshi were penalised. (.Voices,— Shame, shame.) 
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2 FEB. ’32 ] RULE BY ORDINANCES CONDEMNED 

Sir James Crerar .—Under what ordinance ? 

Sir Coteasji Jehangir .—I am stnnned at this question. You declare an associa¬ 
tion unlawful under the criminal law Amendment Act and its work in these direc¬ 
tions becomes illegal. You closed a Swadeshi exhibition. I admit in Bombay city 
the powers hare been used with consideration and great judgment. 

Concluding the speaker said : Believe me as one who will fight for the British 
connection till the end of my days that some of the provisions of these ordinances 
are weakening the link and if allowed to stand will completely break this link bet¬ 
ween India and England.’ 

Mr. Earbilas Barda said : ‘Either bring bills before us and if we fail, certify 
them or suspend the constitution and rule by ordinances, fie asked the Law Mem¬ 
ber to justify how loitering before a Bhop could be an offence and how nnder an 
ordinance any man could be forced to open his shop if he was not to be imprisoned. 
This had happened. (Applause.) Concluding, he said : T had been a judge under 
the British Government. I fail to find ont under what law a man who sits on the 
rond can be assaulted with a lathi or fired at Arrest him, imprison him. There is 
nothing but rule of lathis in the land.’ 

Sped Murtaxa said that no explanation had yet been tendered by Government 
speakers for the arrest of Mr. Sen Gupta or the incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, the 
very embodiment of non-violence. Replying to Sir Evelyn Howell’s remark, he said 
any other Government would have given a jagir to Kban Abdul Gaffar Khan for 
converting to non-violence Pathans who believed that killing an Englishman was 
a religions virtue. Now Pathans had allowed 250 of their men to be killed without 
retaliating. Islam taught them patriotism and liberation of the country. If Ehan 
Abdul Gaffar Kban preached complete independence which Sir Abdul Qayum had 
objected to, the speaker also stood for complete independence. 

Mr. Moore .—How do you reconcile that with the oath of allegiance ? 

Mr. Murtaxa .—That does not interfere with my loyalty. (Laughter.) 

The speaker said that when in the Frontier the jewelB of a lady were removed 
while praying and the husband remonstrated to the officer the latter replied: 
‘Regard yourself as fortunate that your .wife was not removed.’ 

He ended with quoting a Persian couplet from Saadi that the power of the tyrant 
could not continue for long. 

At this stage a closure of the debate wss applied for from both sides and Mr. 
Chetty who was in the chair accepted the closure and called upon Sir Hari Singh 
Gour to reply to the debate. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour replying to the debate said that if the Government bad the 
right to govern, had it equally the right to misgovern ? The ordinances placed the popu¬ 
lation of India entirely at the mercy of the Executive Government The multitude 
of cases of excesses given by the members were too horrifvipg to tolerate. A mere 
assurance that enquiries would be made if a specific complaint was given would not 
servo the purpose in the face of the drastic provisions of the ordinances. The Go¬ 
vernment argued that legislation to replace tne ordinances would mean delay. Such 
an answer would have led to the defeat of the Government in England. Here in 
India a minority Government was supported by minority parties in controlling the 
majority. Twelve years of patience in the country had lea the Congress to embark 
on a perfectly constitutional method of civil disobedience and now the Govern¬ 
ment was out to crush it by arresting its leaders and confiscating its property. He 
particularly complained against the stopping of the Swadeshi Exhibition in Madras. 

Concluding, Sir Hari Singh Gour said,‘By government by ordinances which they 
refuse to bring before the Assembly this House haB been rendered impotent. Don t 
make it contemptible by your vote.’ (Ironical cheers from European benches.) 

Sir James Crerar, winding up the debate, said that he was astounded by Sir Hari 
Singh Goar’s assertion that the civil disobedience movement was constitutional. He 
referred to the ordinance promulgated in Bengal when Sir Abdur Rahim was a 
member of the Government. If Sir Abdur Rahim did not find any constitutional 
impropriety against the ordinance enacted he ought to have justified the present or¬ 
dinances here. Referring to the cases of excesses mentioned by several speakers, 
Sir James Crerar pointed out that it would be easy 'to multiply the excesses by the 
Congress—coses of violence, murder and attempted murders. But that task would 
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be unprofitable. The issue before the House was whether the Government was right 
or wrong in its general policy and in its general proceedings, whether the Govern¬ 
ment was threatened with an emergency endangering the peace of the country 
and whether the action of the Government were sincere ana honest in its efforts to 
promote constitutional progress, Sir James Grerar justified the Government action 
under each head and left the verdict to tbe unprejudiced judgment of the Assembly. 

Before the resolution was put to vote Sir Abdur Rahim was given an opportunity 
to explain his position regarding the Bengal Ordinance of 1914. He said,that if the 
Government of India now wanted, to know what he personally did in that connection 
Sir James Crerar ought to look into the records. (Cheers of the unofficial parties.) 

The House divided and rejected Sir Hari Singh Gour's resolution by 44 against 
62 votes amidst loud cheers and jeering remarks of unofficial groups. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Indian Companies Amendment Act 

3rd. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly reverted to its normal bnsiness to-day and had 
a series of important legislative proposals of the Government for introduction 
including three tariff bills. On the motion of Sir George Rainy, the House passed 
the bill amending the Indian Conference Amendment Act 1930. The following is the 
statement:— 

‘Proviso to sec. 144 (I) of the .Indian Companies Act, 1913, as amended by the 
Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1930 (Act XIX of 1931), lays down that a 
firm whereof the partners all hold auditor’s certificates may be appointed by its firm 
name to be auditor of a company and may act in its firm name. Act XIX of 
1931 has not yet been brought into force, but the attention of the Government of 
India has been drawn to the fact that certain accountant firmB doing business in 
India have partners who do not visit India. As the proviso stands, such firms will 
in future be debarred from appointment as auditors of a company in India in their 
firm names unless each partner, whether resident in India or abroad, is granted an 
(Indian) auditor’s^certificate—an obligation which it is undesirable to impose. The 
object of the bill is to remove the delect.' 

The Commerce Member annonneed that the amending Act of 1930 would be 
brought into force from next April and that this small amendment would bo intro¬ 
duced in time. 


Bill to Repeal Employment Disputes Act 
„S ! n/°i lept Bhore moved the consideration of the bill repealing the Employers 
statement*-^ l £ ^ s / ,ufcs ) Act of I860 which was passed. The following is the 
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Bill Re. Collection of Income-tax 
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of that Act, ° 0t M aba be decmed to be a notice of demand under Bee. 
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2. “Any assesseo in respect of whom such summary assessment has been made 
may, within 30 days of receipt of the notice of demand, make an application to the 
income tar officer for the cancellation or revision of the assessment, aud the income- 
tax officer shall after examining any acconnts and documents and hearing any 
evidence which the assesses may produce and such other evidence as the income-tax 
officer may require, determine by an order in writing the amount of the tax, if any, 
payable by the assesses, and such determination shall be final, provided that if any 
assesses making Buch application files therewith a return under sub-sec. (2) of 
sec. 22 of the Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922, the application shall be deemed to be 
a return under that sub-section and shall be dealt with accordingly. 

3. ‘A copy of an order under para 2 shall be served on the assessee to whom it 
relates and shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec. 29 of the Indian 
Income-Tax Act, 1922. 

4. ‘The above procedure shall apply also to the assessment and collection during 
the financial year 1932-33 on incomes of Rs. 1,000 and upward aud less than Rs, 
2,000 which have escaped assessment in the financial year 1931-32.’ 

Aib Force Bill 

Mr. MacWorth Yonng Army Secretary, introduced a bill providing for the 
administration and discipline of the Indian Air Force. The bill is a self-contained 
measure, the material of which is drawn both from the Indian Army Act and from 
the British Air Force Act. The first batch of Iudian Air Force officers from 
Craowell will be ariving in India early in the summer of 1932. and after a period of 
one year’s attachment to a unit of the Royal Air Force will be posted to the new 
Indian air unit. Meauwhile the other Indiau ranks are being recruited and will 
have received their initial training by the time that the officers have completed 
their period of attachment. By the summer of 1933 the Indian Air Force will come 
into complete existence. Hence the necessity for providing for the discipline of the 
officers and men of the new force. The following is the text of the statement:— 

‘The first of the Indian Air Force officers from Cr&nwel! will be arriving in India 
early in the summer of 1932, and after a period of one year’s attachment to a unit 
of the Royal Air Force will be posted to the new Indian air unit. Meanwhile, the 
other Indian ranks are being recruited and will have received their initial training 
by the time that officers have completed their period of attachment. At that point, 
in the Bummer of 1933, the Indinn Air Force will come into complete existence. It 
is necessary to provide by an Act of the Indian legislature for the discipline of the 
officers and men of the new force since the British Air Force Act does not apply 
as it stands, to an Indian personnel nor is it restricted in its operation to British 
India. 

‘The legislation can be undertaken in one of two ways: (a) by a bill to apply 
the British Air Force Act, with suitable modifications; (b) by a self-contained bill 
bearing the same general relation to the British Air Force Act as the Indian Army 
Act bears to the British Army Act. As regards the alternative (a) sec. 177 of the 
British Air Force Act gives power to the Legislature of India or of any of the 
Dominions or Colonies to extend or apply alt or any of the provisions of the British 
Act to the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of a locally raised Air Force, 
subject to such adaptations, modifications aud exceptions as may be specified. The 
coarse thus indicated haa been carefully considered by the Government of India, 
who do not, however, propose to ndopt it, partly on account of the unsuitability of 
the British Act to an Indian force, and still more on account of the very compli¬ 
cated nature of the adaptions, modifications and exceptions that would be necessary. 
The British Air Force Act, which is an adaption of the British Army Act, has a 
very long history behind it and has been so heavily amended from time to time that 
its arrangement has unavoidably become 'confused and eome of its provisions are not 
easy to trace. These drawbacks, unavoidable in England, can be avoided in India 
and it is undesirable to burden an Indian personnel with difficulties which trouble 
even a British officer. Further large portions of the Act have no application to 
India, as for instance Part III, several of the sections in Part IV under tne heading 
‘summary and other legal proceedings’ and several of the sections in Part V, but in 
spite of this, a bill required to adapt the Air Force Act would be very lengthy. 
Comparatively few of the sections would entirely escape amendment, some would be 
slightly amended and others extensively amended. The second schedule to the Air 
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Force (Constitution) Act, 1907, which modified the Army Act into an Air Force Act 
is long and complicated though some of its provision are merely formal. The 
schedule necessary to adapt the Air Force Act to Indian conditions wonld be just 
as long and full of points, both of substance and intricate draftings. The reprinted 
Act, wnich would be the result of a bill on these lines, would necessarily differ 
very widely from the Air Force Act, and the desired object,, namely, to retain a 
similarity Detween the Indian and British Acts would not in point of fact be 
achieved. 

‘The Government of India have accordingly recommended the adoption of course 
(bl above, and are accordingly moving for leave to introduce a self-contained Indian 
Air Force Bill, which in its general outline and form follows the Indian Army Act 
of 1931. The Indian Army Act has existed in its present shape for 20 years, 
covering a period of highly intensive use. It has been amended several times 
certainly, but not heavily, and it is still the same measure in arrangement and in 
substance. It ib drafted in fairly simple English, easily comprehended by 
Indian officers, and has been reproduced in -translations known to the 
rank and file. The personnel of the Indian Air Force will very largely be drawn 
from classes which now furnish recruits to the Indian army, among whom some 
knowledge of the Indian Act is current. The Indian Act, too, was drafted with re¬ 
gard to the Indian Criminal Law, and sec. 7 (22) deliberately imports the termino¬ 
logy of the Indian Penal Code. There can be no doubt that an Act on the lines 
of the Indian Array Act .will be much better understood by an Indian personnel 
than an act on English lines, and it is probable that even the attached British per¬ 
sonnel will find less difficulty in following a simple Act on Indian lines than a hea¬ 
vily-amended yersion of the complicated Air Force Act. 

“■The bill, therefore^ is a self-contained measure which hon. members will be able 
to study without eontinual reference to other Acts. The material of it is drawn both 
from the Indkn Array Act and from the British Air Force Act. The frame-work, 
the mode of drafting and the substance of the Indian Army Act have been adopted 
as far as possible, but where that Act departs widely from the more modem stand¬ 
ards of the Air Force Act the provisions of the latter have been adopted. The provi- 
sions in wh.ch there is the widest departure from the Indian Army Act are contained 
in Chapters IU and IV on Air Force offences and puaishments. These chapters, 
nave been drafted so as to secure that members of the Indian Air Force will be punish¬ 
able lor any offence with no greater severity than members of the Royal Air Force.’ 

Thebe Tariff Bills 
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4 feb. *32 ] HINDU WIDOW’S INHERITANCE BILL 

Bill to Transfer Detenu a 

Sir James Crerar moved the reference to a select committee of a Ml supplemen- 
ting the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1930, opinion on which had been 
collected under the direction of tbe Assembly at the last September session. 

The main object of the bill was to re-enact secs. 4, & and 6 of the Supplementary 
Act, ,1925, and thus supplement the provisions against the commission of terrorist 
crimes in Bengal and organisations of conspiracy to this end. The operative part 
of this bill was to enable the Bengal Government to transfer prisoners from Bengal 
jails to jails in other parts of British India. 

The Home Member catalogued the tragic events since the bill was circulated and 
mentioned 93 crimes, 24 of which related to murders or attempted murders, not to 
speak of the recent attempts to derail trains. He complimented the Government 
officials on their courage in facing a serious situation. (Applause). Men of dangerous 
character were responsible for the state of indiscipline in jails and the promotion of 
plans and conspiracies for the commission of further crimes. It was their duty to 
prevent young men from being drawn into these acts, but specific instructions were 
issued by the conspirators to murder particular district magistrates, superintendents 
of police, persons on tribunals and other officials of Government and also to commit 
dacoities for securing money. Eighteen inveterate terrorists were actually transferred 
from the Bengal jails under Regulation HI, but there were administrative and other 
objections - to such a course. If this was passed it was proposed to transfer 
dangerous persons from Bengal to & Jail in Ajmer-Merwara, which had a salubrious 
climate. 

Hindu Widows’ Inheritance Bill 

4th. FEBRUARY Non-official bills of a controversial character appeared on tbs 
order paper of which Mr. Sarda’s bill for a share for Hindu widows in their 
husbands’ family property attracted a most unusual crowd .of Indian ladies in the 
galleries. They came in batches on behalf of women’s associations and included both 
those wearing brilliant silk sarees and khaddar dresses. 

Ur. C. S. Ranga Iyer, supporting the bill, said social legislation at this stage of 
political evolution would only have an educative value ^otherwise it would remain 
a dead letter as the Sarda Act which was being defied with impunity in South India. 
Personally he thought that at this time all should join hands on political issues and 
social legislation could wait 

Bir Brcjendra Miller, iLaw Member, waB not sure whether the bill dealt with a 
sod less widow who always inherited the property of her husband or widows with a 
■on. He explained the existing law and doubted if draftsmen in the select com¬ 
mittee could do much with the bill as it stood. He criticised the various clauses of 
the bill and said they over-rided tbe testamentary rights. The House could not be 
committed to the principle. In fact he coatd not discover any principle in the bill. 
If the object of the bill was to give a secure place for a widow in the Hindu Bociai 
Structure the bill certainly would not serve the purpose. 

Ur. Sarda, replying to the debate, said the Government might retard the progress 
of the bill but could not kill social progress. He said that the Government did not 
consult any women’s organisations in the country on a social bill, while on political 
matters it had nominated women to the Round Table Conference. 

Tbe-House divided and rejected by 25 against 55 votes Mr. Sards'* motion. 

Dissolution of Marriages 

Bir Eari Bingh Clour moving that the bill to remove certain doubts regarding the 
dissolution of marriages of persons professing the Hindu religion be referred^to a 
■elect committee said that he asked nothing more than to re-establish the law which 
had become antiquated and confer on Indian women their elementary rights nnder 
tbe Hindu law. He asked the House to sanction the annulment or dissolution of a 
marriage on the pounds mentioned in the statement of objects and reasons. The 
law by usage had become more customary and rigid than the generous and humans 
intention in which it was made by the great lawgivers like Narada and Vaahistha. 
The speaker called upon the House iu the name of humanity to support him. 

Further discussion at this stage terminated and the House adjourned. 

18 •. 
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6th. FEBRUARY:—Three Tariff Bills figured on the agenda paper when the 
Assembly met to-day to dispose of official business. 

At the outset Sir George Bainy wob allowed to introduce a Bill to extend . tfca 
operation of the Wheat i Import Duty) Act of 1931. Sir George Bainy explained 
that since the passing of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act the Government of India 
had maintained a careful watch on the wheat position in India and they were satis- 
fled that no such change had yet taken place ae would justify the removal of the 
duty at the end of next March. The Bill, therefore, proposed to extend the existing 
duties on wheat and wheat flour for a further period of one year, that is, up to 
March 31. 1933, while retaining the power to reduce or remove them by executive 
action before that date, if circumstances so changed as to render the duties exces¬ 
sive or unnecessary. 

The Sugar Industry 


Bir George Bainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to provide 
for the fostering and developing of the sugar industry in British India. Bir George 
Bainy said that the report of the Tariff Board had been before the connlry for over 
one month and the trend of public opinion showed that the recommendations or ttt® 
Board had been generally accepted. The reason which . prompted Government to 
undertake legislation was that the development of sugar industry was a matter ot 
great national importance. Government had acceptea proposal of the Tariff Board 
to impose a protective duty of Bs. 7-4 per maund on sugar for the next seven 
years. He reminded the house that there was already a revenue duty of the same 
magnitude on sngar since March, 1931 and the Government now proposed to convert 
that duty into a protective duty for the next seven years. The additional surcharge 
imposed last September would not be affected by the Bill. 

Sir George Bainy stated that the Government had said nothing in the Bill about 
Bs. 6-4 protective duty for the subsequent eight years as recommended by the larui 
Board, the reason for this being that it was too early to forecast what rale, of duty 
would be necessary after eleven years, reconsidering the disturbed economic condi¬ 
tions of the country. Provision, therefore, had been made for a statutory iDquirr 
after March 31, 1938, as to the manner in which any protection found necessary 
should be conferred. The Government had also accepted the proposal of the raritf 
Board to give protection to the lower kind of sugar and provision had been mads 
in the Bill to assure the agriculturists a fair return for their produce. 


Wire and Wire-nail Industry 

Sir George Bainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to 
for the fostering arid development of the toire and wire nail industry in British India. 
The Commerce Member said that wire and wire nails were important subsidiary 
industries to steel. The question before Government had been whether there was 
an adequate supply of raw material (steel rod in this case) in India, also whether 
there was sufficient market for the development of the industry. The Government 
were satisfied that there was a market for products in India, but for the present 
wire rods were being imported from abroad as there wae no mill in the country 
where these could be manufactured. The firm at Jamshedpur had offered .to. pur- 
chase & roill but the difficulty that unless this concern was assured of assistance 
they could not raise sufficient capital to purchase a mill nor could they develop the 
industry. The Government bad, therefore, decided to give protection only up to 
March 31, 1934, when that question also would be fully examined. The House, 
therefore, waB not asked to commit itself to protection indefinitely. 


Bamboo Paper Industry 

Bainy, the Commerce Member, farther moved that the Bill further to 
“If T*f. relating to the fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry 
r£? dia k® referred to a select committee. In doing so, he said the simple 
obiect ot Government In imposing a protective duty of Bs. 45 a ton on imported 


V™ .^!5 nment ln topowDK a protective duty of Rs. 45 a ton on imported 
pulp for seven years was to enable the enormous supply of bamboo pulp in India to 
b* mads use of extensively with the country. 
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Indian Aik Force Bill 

Mr, O. P. Mackworth Toting, the Army Secretary, then moved the reference of the 
Indian Air Foroe Bill to a select committee. In doing so, he said that the Bill aimed 
•t numerous changes to be made to suit Indian conditions. It was circulated by 
executive order for public opinion and there was no opposition to it so far. The 
House then adjourned till the 10th. February. 

Supreme Court for India 

10th. FEBRUARY: — Mr. Bhagat Ram Puri (Punjab) moved a resolution to-day 
urging early steps to secure the establishment of a Supreme Court in India with 
power (a) to interpret and uphold the constitution, (b) to act as the court of final 
criminal appeal against all sentences of death, (c) to act as the revising court in 
specified serious cases, (d) to hear civil appeals now heard by His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, and (e) generally to carry out the work, at present entrusted to His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, provided that such a court shall not affect His Majesty's 
prerogative, safeguarded in the constitutions of Canada, Australia and Bouth Africa. 

Mr. Puri said that the principle of the establishment of the Supreme Court was 
fully considered by the Federal Structure Committee, which pointed out that the 
creation of such a court was in the natural course of evolution. The British Indian 
delegates had opined that there should be two division in this court, one dealing 
with Federal matters and the other with appeals from provincial High Courts. The 
Indian States delegates had stated that there should be a Supreme Court in British 
India only. The speaker pointed ont that any attempt on the part of the Round 
Table Conference to curtail the right of appeal, enjoyed by the subjects over a cen¬ 
tury, wonld be resented as a retrogade measure. At present in civil matters there 
were two appeals, but in regard to criminal cases there was only one appeal; and 
Mr. Puri did not see why a corresponding facility should not be provided in criminal 
cases, especially as they involved matters of life and death for the subjects. 

Proceeding, Mr. Puri, explained the difficulties of the accused persons in criminal 
matters. He remarked in connection with police investigations that the police was 
not an ideal body. His description of the police as a "legislatively discredited body” 
was strongly protested against by the Home Member. Mr. Puri also observed that 
there was no ideal administration of justice through Sessions. Concluding Mr. Puri 
quoted the opinion of late Mr. Norton that only men with means could get a hear¬ 
ing in the Privy Council 

Mr. Eeetharama Raju (Madras) suggested the withdrawal of the resolution. He 
pointed out that so far as the right to interpret and uphold the constitution was 
concerned, the Federal Structure Committee had decided that this was entirely for 
the Federal Court and not the Supreme Court But that Committee had recommen¬ 
ded the establishment of a Supreme Court for other matters. There was a differeucs 
of opinion regarding its powers as the final court of criminal appeals. But even 
here the Committee had not given the final decision aa it had no time. 

Sir Sari Singh Oour, supporting the resolution, explained the need for every 
part thereof. Stressing on the criminal appeals part Sir Hari Singh explained how 
in cases in which the Assessors’ verdict was not approved by the Sessions Judges, 
tiie latter only referred the matter lo the High Court and there it was only taken 
into consideration and no appeal was unusually beard. The right of the second 
• appeal could not be denied to the peopte, and it was too late in the day for Dr. 
DcSouza to appeal to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee in this 
regard, which’were buried four years ego by a decision of this House. As for Civil 
appeals, there was no intention to give anybody more right of appeal than what waa 
already enjoyed, and the inteution was to see that the litigants’ case was heard by 
a tribunal nearer home at a less cost and with greater convenience. 

Sir James Crerar, Home Member, explained that the attitude of Government was 
one of neutrality. The answer either negative or in the affirmative, to the many 
questions propounded in the resolution, must necessarily anticipate a state of affairs 
which Government could hardly expect to anticipate in such a manner as to lead 
them to express any positive or affirmative view. Government would not, therefore, 
oppose the resolution but at the same time they did not thereby affirm all or any 
Of the propositions which the resolution contained. Hence Government and official 
members wonld not vote on this resolution. Concluding the Home Member reiterated 
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the .protest against the aspersions cast on the police and magistracy by Mr. Pori 
whose strictures were undeserved. (Applause). 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty recalled a similar debate in 1925 when on the lead given 
by the late Pandit Motila] Nehru the resolution was rejected by the Assembly. He stated 
that the arguments then advanced by Pandit Motilaf Nehru still held good and as 
long as judicial’ and executive functions are not separated hardly any justice could 
be expected from the 8upreme Court. The speaker agreed with the late Pandit 
that the creation of a Supreme Court would be the function of self-governing India 
and they ahould wait till the self-governing legislature came into being. 

Mr. G. C. Biswas ( Bengal) said litigation was the bane of India and tbe creation 
of Supreme Court would only add to it. He doubted if in India of to-day they 
could find impartial judges to constitute a Supreme Court. 

Sir B. L. Hitter (Law Member), speaking from tbe detached point of view of a 
lawyer who had ceased to practice, held that the resolution, if given effect to, would 
abolish the Privy Council and create a mock Privy Council in India. He was amazed 
to hear arguments in favour of a second appeal in criminal cases. The creation of 
a Supreme Court would only mean delay in the vindication of justice. He felt 
that what was required was to improve the existing machinery rather than to create 
another Court of Appeal. Mr. A. Boon wanted assurance from the Government that 
when the new court would be created under the new constitution it would also 
function as & second Court of Appeal. India baa been asking for the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions for considerable time and now they wanted a third 
court to judge impartially. In any case it would be more impartial than even the 
High Courts. 

4 - Jfr.B/iayafroOT Puri, winding up the debate, asked where was a speedy trial in 
the Delhi and Meerut conspiracy cases. The Law Member was unjust and ungene* 
rous when he said that the Tribunal raised here in substitution of Judicial Com* 
mittee of the Privy Council would be a mock Privy Council, If that was tbe 
opinion of those who were to recommend the establishment of a Supreme Court 
then why not abolish the High Court ? 

The resolution was pressed for division and was carried by 34 against 17 votes. 
Tbe Government, other official members and many members of several groups also 
remained neutral. The Assembly adjourned till the 12th. 

Assembly * Privilege’ and Press Reports 

adjournment motion of Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer over 'the 
r ?P*y ‘he Home Member to Sardar Sant Singh’s question regarding 
“ } he PK*B of speeches made in the Assembly, was debated at length 
K>-<iay an q as tiio Law Member wunfpH t.J m o un « An*i*!i4«vAj a.^.?**;^** tim ivunti 


or wS inai lV 1 5 f 1S)32 - 111119 the publication of reports of 
bv^his HoMe^t h; P i?, i r t n Mr ’ B ? n ? a I y er > not only by the ordinary law passed 

which were not brought before the House and 
Msv’s ‘P^li^pnti™ th p, ^■ ,n ? r l S TJ amcfi Crerflr bad relied tbe other day on 

b “‘ W. 169 of ‘bat volume made it clear that the 
proeeoffncs E^V° parliament extended to the reports and other 

LntravenfTon of Piljmenta^ £o™du“e“ 4110 0ther ^ 

qU0 j£? from the 9 ue ? tioD of Sardar Sant Singh, the answers to 
was no refCTenr^ m t^t?!i e ^i- Wer0 ? ona i <ler ®d unsatisfactory. In that question there 
whether under nnv f.bc ordinary law of the land. The question was specifically p n ‘ 
anthorit, 0rdlnance * or rales made or orders issued by an executes 

Snswe? WM • ‘TTndee T*™ conld > P^alised for publishing reports. Tbe 
S °f I D <ba Act no speeches in* 5 the Assembly 

sec. 67 (7? of the Aeftt 11 ™*® 1 # °* lree B P eec b secured to members by 

sec. or to of the Act is not affected by any Ordinance. The provitions of Uu* 
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Mellon do not apply to the publication of reports by newspapers, of which liability 
is determined by the provisions of law, including the Press Act, 1931.” I do not 
think any exception could be taken to that either, but the real difficulty arises by 
the following words of the Home Member:—“And by the provisions of the 
Ordinances, particularly by sec. 63 of Ordinance II of 1932”. Before I proceed 
further with the various points, I should like to ask the Home Member whether he 
is prepared to make a statement that so far as publication of the proceedings of the 
Assembly is concerned no Ordinance will affect them. Let me make it clear that 
the ordinary law does apply, and this motion does not affect the ordinary law 
applying to publication of the proceedings of the House. The only question is whe¬ 
ther by the Ordinances a new departure has been made in regard to publication of 
the proceedings of the House.’ 

Sir James Crerar replied:—‘An Ordinance is a taw. The question is, what is. ths 
actual effect of the law. I cannot answer what is the precise effect of an Ordinance. 
It ia obviously 8 question if and when a case arises for interpretation by the coart*, 
and I cannot possibly take upon myself to say authoritatively either what is the 
effect of the law or what the view taken upon it by the law courtB wonld be.” 

The President The Chair is entitled to ask the opinion of the Law Member, 
who is fortunately present here. I want to know whether the issne of Ordinances 
makes any difference whatsoever in the matter of publication of the proceedings of 
this Honses in newspapers, as has been going on ever since the Assembly came into 
existence. 

Sir B. L. Milter said he was somewhat taken by surprise and wanted time to 
consider the matter. 

The President advised Mr. Ranga Iyer not to press his motion to-day and pro¬ 
mised to accept it for to-morrow after ascertaining the considered opinion of the Law 
Member. Mr. Ranga Iyer bowed to the President’s suggestion. 

Cb. Law Amendment Bill 

Resuming the debate on the select committee motion on the Criminal law 
Amendment Bill, Mr, Ranga Iyer condemned the attempted outrage on the Bengal 
Governor and conveyed his congratulations on his Excellency’s providential escape. 
He repudiated the snggestion made in some Anglo-Indian newspapers which 
attributed the terrorists’ crimes to the activities of the Congress. Since placing the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on the Btatnte book crime had not abated. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer based his objection on the opinion of the Assam Government, 
which did not like the idea of transferring detenus to other provinces. He strongly 
protested against the remarks made by Mr. Cosgrave (chief Government whip) as 
chief secreiary of the Assam Government that the detenns were criminals and 
desperate individuals fit to be deported to the Andamans. He wonld not be a party 
to give the Home Member the privileges of Regulation III, which had been re¬ 
peatedly condemned as a rusty weapon. If the Government wanted each powers 
as were found in the present hill let them convert these detenns into Regulation 
prisoners. The cure for terrorism was not detention of people without trial on the 
mere pretence of police evidence. Let the Government produce them before a proper 
court if they were suspicious of their bona fides. Mr. Ranga Iyer asked Sir James 
Crerar if he wonld provide travelling allowances for the relations of 
detenns to see them in distant places. He finally announced that he 
wonld not serve on the select committee as he did not agree with the principle of 
the bill. _ 

Mr. B, Das did not like that the Government should force down the throat of 
the House a legislation opposed to all principles of democratic legislation. The 
outrage on the Bengal Governor did not justify the introduction of panicky legisla¬ 
tion. The speaker narrated the difficulties experienced by prisoners in different jails 
in other provinces with regard to diet, language, etc. He agreed with Mr. Ranga 
Iyer tbat if detenus were transferred to other provinces their relations should be 
provided with travelling allowances and other facilities. 

Sir Abdur Rahim at the outset said tbat his attention had been drawn to a state¬ 
ment made by Mr. R. S. Sarma to the effect tbat while he <6ir Abdur Rahim) was 
a member of the Executive Council in Bengal holding the portfolio of jails he was at 
one time asked on the phone by the Governor to resign, suggesting that his admi¬ 
nistration of the Jails department was not approved of. He ( Sir Abdur ) 
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wished to state to the House that this statement of Mr. Sarma was an absolute 
falsehood. Tbe speaker himself gave op the Jails portfolio because he refused to 
bold charge of it unless his policy was pursued. To make allusions in the Assembly 
as to what happened in Bengal when he was a member of the Government was not 
fair. The Government ought to see that their nominees did not make statements of 
this kind. Speaking on the motion, Sir Abdnr Rahim said that his party would not 
oppose tbe reference of the bill to a select committee. 

Mr. 0. G. Biswas supported the'motion. As an eyewitness of a recent incident In 
Bengal he said he coala not but support the motion. The time was po6t when mere 
denunciation of such crimes was ennngh. Public opinion roust mobilise itself, 
and here Mr. Biswas criticised the leaders of public opinion in Bengal for not 
having expressed their horror and indignation at public meetings. 

Mr. 8. 0. Jog interrupted the Bpeaker by reminding him that public meetings 
were not allowed nowadays. 

Mr. Biswas retorted : ‘I am speaking of the days before the .Ordinances when 
such crimes were perpetrated. The Ordinances are only the resalt of those crimes. 
We are here to-day to supplement the Bengal law.’ The question of policy could bo 
dealt with onljr when the parent bill was-under discussion, but not when s 
corollary legislation was brought forward. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour, leader of the Nationalist party, gave his support to the 
motion for a select committee because this was a temporary evil. Though in 
ordinary times bis party would have objected to euch a measure, yet he recognised 
the exceptional circumstances and would not stand in the way of the bill being sent 
to a select committee. The bill repealed the HabeaB Corpus Act in respect of 
detenus and even empowered sentence of detention as well as sentence of deporta¬ 
tion without trial. The Government should, therefore, in the select committee set 
in such a manner as not to be impervions to the appeals of humanity and 
.compassion. 

_ P ,r James Crerar acknowledged the speeches of Sir Hnri 8ingh Gout, Sir Abdur 
and Mr. Biswas, and joined in the thanks to Providence for the escape of 
J5® Governor. Be particularly praised the courageous action of the Vice- 

Chancellor of Calcutta University in saving the Governor. He recognised that i 
neavy responsibility rested on the Government. At the same time he hoped Mr. 
tJjBwas s words wonld appeal to an audience wider than this House, 
n:. Iy er and Amarnath Dutt having got out of the select committee, 

or Han Singh Gour and Mr. Harbilas Sard a were put in, and the motion for » 
•elect committee was carried. 


Finance Act Supplementary Bill 
The Finance Act Supplementary and Exteoding Bill was then passed. 

The Wheat Import Bill 

mar 8 C^ g w >l^ e ^ heat Imp ?I?, Bill ,- J ' Dr ‘ Ziauddin complained of the cramped 
Sinn !f 1 The present bill would afford some relief, but one year’s provt- 

paner k thftt t 5® profit made b ? the Government in j^ning 

^er^money should be diverted towards the relief of agriculturists as was done in 

TbUnJ!.* 0 * 96 Baid that Dr. Ziauddin, like Oliver Twist, always wanted more, 

nerind^cm Memb ® r P° ln t«l out that Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment extending tbs 

wnction of ^e^ovZof-GeJeral 18 11 taXati ° D * hich required the ^ 



There was no - .1 amend . ment was not aimed at a reduction of prices, 

morion wL m ^ ge *L n Pu OBlt,on . - of P ricea this year and the object of hi* 
fair telli^nriM 10 J hB .P° 8 >i lon of last year. The priceof Bs. 4-0 

Morgan main tain wi-c He o dld aot anticipate any fall in prices. Mr- 
therefore urgSd "t? redaction ?* ° f 2 W “ rather Beyere on the conBumet ’ aD<1 ^ 

rw^riiTwTtbdrawino 0 ?^''^^^- ^ 0r F an ’ 8 amendment on the ground tbatitwoold 
amendmeTtH 3-?“. p W on * F veQ ,0 sgrieulturists under the Act. The 
’ adopted, would benefit importers as against consumers. 
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: Sir Georgs Rainy regretted that he could sot accept Mr. Morgan’s amendment 
Mr. Morgan having withdrawn his amendment, the Wheat Import Bill was 
passed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Assembly ‘Privilege 1 and Press Report 
13th. FEBRUARY To-day the President informed the Assembly that on the 

S nestion of preae privilege raised by Mr. Ranga Iyer yesterday Sir B. L. Mitter, Law 
lember. approached the Chair yesterday and represented that as he had made an 
engagement to leave the station last night whether he (the President) would agree to 
receive his considered opinion in writing instead of being present here. The Chair 
accepted Sir B. L. Milter’s request ana received the following communication :— 

In my opinion the ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the 
land in tne matter of publication in public press or otherwise of the proceedings of 
the legislature.’ 

Sir Ibrahim proceeded: The whole object of the adjournment motion 
is met and nothing further need be considered. I trust the Law Member’s 
opinion will be considered satisfactory as no change has been made in regard 
to publication of the proceedings of the Assembly by the promulgation of 
the ordinances. 

Mr. S. 0. Milra Is that also the opinion of the Government of India t 
The President That is the opinion of the Law Member and of the Government 
of India. 

Dissolution of Marriages 

The debate was then resumed on Sir B. S. Goar’s motion for reference to a select 
committee of the bill to remove certain donbts regarding the dissolution of marriages 
of persons professing Hindnism. 

Mr. Sitaram Raja moved an amendment that the bill be recirculated for the 
purpose of obtaining further opinion thereon of the Hindu community including men 
and women and their organizations. He sympathised with Sir H. 8. Gour in his 
enthusiasm for social reform but thought if the orthodox Hindus were tolerant and 
the social reformers less inpatient, there would then have been no need for this kind 
of measure. . 

Mr. Ranga Iyer characterised the amendment as a piece of_ dilatory tactics and 
pointed to the immense progress made in Mysore and Baroda in matters of social 
reform of the kind before the House. He did not think the laws made by the 
ancient Riskis who fled into Beclnded bills and did not know much of the 
needs of the people were unalterable. But he asked the House to take 
the modern circumstances into account and not to oppose the permissive 
kind of reform. The speaker, however, did not like Sir H. S. Qour 
to press for division, for in the absence of responsible government for which they 
were fighting it would be only creating further diasenstoos amongst their ranks. 

Mr. Ragkbir Singh said though personally he was in favour of the bill he could 
not go against the wish of the bulk of his constituents who opposed the biU. Ha, 
however, supported the amendment for circulation. The House then adjourned. 

Amendment of Income-tax Act 

15th. FEBRUARY '.—Brisk canvassing was afoot when the Assembly met to-day 
to'discusB the bill relating to income tax on foreign investments and to consider and 
pass the Partnership Bill. _ . 

After question time further discussion on the select committee motion of Sir 
George Schuster to amend the Indian Income-tax Act was resumed. Dr. De Sonia 
■aid that the principle of the bill waa an admirable one in every respect except the 
clause which referred to incomes which accrued without British India to persons 
resident but not domiciled in British India. He considered this would put to 
considerable hardship the little traders who were nationals and carried business - 
abroad. The speaker offered conditional support if the Finance Member gave an 
undertaking that such persona would be exempt from liability. 

Devon Bahadur Rangachariar, ex-leader of the Opposition, was cheered when he 
rose to deliver his speech. Mr. Rangachariar said that he approved of the 
principle of the Bill and did not like people to escape a just taxation but he held 
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that as there would be no Finance Bill this year this taxation bill was the only 
occasion wherein he conld in this session assert the principle of refusing supplies to 
the Government whose moral sense had become so blurred that it allowed its agent 
to commit excesses. He narrated Dr. Faion’s case and the Thali incident from 
Madras and asked how conld the Government call itself strong which could not 
keep its own household in control What punishment had been given to the offen¬ 
ding officers ? Hone. Such Government deserved no financial help. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury said that the Bill was a sound, Bimple and reason¬ 
able proposition but the European and Indian capitalists who had been dodging 
the collectors had combined to oppose the Bill. He held it unpatriotic for the 
people to send capital abroad ana accentuate unemployment in India. He congra¬ 
tulated the Finance Member on the splendid tenacity with which he was carrying 
on work in spite of European opposition to the Bill. He maintained that it was in 
the general interest of the Indian public. 

A Member,— Why are you remaining neutral f 

Mr. Choudary. —Unfortunately by the tyranny of the majority my party decided 
to oppose the Bill, so I remain neutral. 


Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Independents, said that he approved of tbs 
principle of the Bill and in ordinary circumstances would have been perfectly 
willing to give fnll support though there was a question for consideration whether 
it would be advisable for them to handicap their own nationals doing bnsioesi 
abroad. He opposed the Bill now because it would add largely to taxes without the 
Government persuading them that there was aoy necessity for taxation. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas said the opinion received on the Bill after circulation showed 
/that practically none pressed for the Bill. Ho feared the insurance companies 
would suffer more than even Enropean interests. 

Sir George Schuster assured the House that the Bill was not a measure brought 
forward in rush but that since taking over his office he had been considering the 
question of removing the defect in the law. He spoke for an hoar 'and told the 
House that his Teason was that although the life of the Bill might be terminated 
to-day, this wonld not be the last the House would hear of it and he would like to 
place on record his full answer to the points raised in the debate. His objects in 
introducing the Bill were twofold t Firstly, to remove an unnatural inducement to 
toe movement of capital from this country ; secondly, to produce revenue. Referring 
to the former object he said that 99 per cent, of the arguments need in debates in 
tU parliaments of theworld in stating that there was do desire to evade income 
tax were nonsense. ‘We all know that the charge of income-tax specially when it 
m becoming heavy is the most powerful operating factor in determining the way 
i d f" e ‘r 1 * 16 form wherein money is invested. When people 

, b y ending money abroad that is the most powerful inducement 
to send money out of this country. 


retards revenue, he admitted the Government's Finance Bill was s self- 
P®? t ‘““ e A“ eaBUre ar *d did not inclnde revenue from thi B source. But this bill wu 

e £° ^ fore \ he FiDance Bill came. In any case any Finance 
t?i d f ,heee d# y 8 welcome a little additional margin* of safely which 
about 60 lakhs of extra revenue in the first year from this bill might give him. He 
8B f 30 * 88Q ^ that if supplies exceeded his needs he would use them to 

lowering taxation in the directions which weighed heavily against the prosperity of 
Finance Member said that Dewan^Bahadur Rangscharier’i 

wmlH °nnt e ki 8a °! f? pplie ® waB 10 Effective as the proceeds from this bill in any 
case would not be available next year. *We are considering something which doc* 

?l Xt EODBidertoSTScSrwS the Bou» 

ft WD1 , del 'berate 1 ? neglecting what are the true interests 

Schnster Baid that Mr. Mody had himself admitted that 
some people had opened mills in Indian States because of lighter taxation 


Mr. Mody: I referred to municipal taxation. 

a cfueation^J : Even if that were so my point Is proved that ItJ* 

abroad! 11011 °* ® yRdm * higher taxation that operates in favour of investment 
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As regards the question that evasions of law could not be checked, Sir 
G orge SchUBter said: “That argument would operate against any taxation measure 
a> d if the Indian Assembly takes that view it is hardly doing justice to the people 
of India’. Referring next to the arguments of Mr. Chetty that he approved the principle 
of the Bill provided the condi ion was observed that reciprocal arrangements were 
entered into with all countries of the world for relief from double taxation, 8ir 
George Schnster said that the fact of the matter was that the United Kingdom bad 
reciprocal arrangements only with the Dominions and no foreign countries. ‘If wd 
are to wait for thia measure till we have entered arrangements with countries 
of the world we will have to wait till doomsday. My main objective is 
to get at the investment funds in foreign securities. I can name numerous 
sterling securities and other foreign secnrities whereon income-tax is not 
deducted as the source of taxation so that the argument of double taxation is grossly 
exaggerated.’ Sir George Schuster next dealt with the question of discrimination, fie 
admitted that under the existing law England was a Bleeping partner taxed only on • 
the income received by him from abroad and that in this matter the provisions in 
his Bill were somewhat stricter but that wa9 a question to be debated in the Belect 
committee. Sir George Schuster next said that it was far better that Indians did 
business in India than in Kenya, China or elsewhere. 

Sir Cowosji Jehangir : Provided they can do the same business in India. 

Sir George Schuster : There are ample opportunities for business in 
India. Ia fact India is suffering from a lack of enterprise and capital to develoy its 
resources. 

The Finance Member assured that'the select committee could easily protect the 
legitimate interests of insurance companies as was done in England and also take 
note of the point of view of immunity to agricultural incomes from income-tax. _ As 
regards the general reaction of this measure ou Indian States the Belect committee 
would have to deal with the whole question of residence and define residence for 
income-tax purposes. One member had said he would support the Bill provided 
pensions and salaries of officials paid abroad were taxed. This was Irrelevant to the 
present Bill. As regards the question of a domicile and discrimination proposed m 
the Bill he admitted that the position of those residing in India, though not domi¬ 
ciled, was different from that m England of those who came in the Bame category 
and he complimented the public-spirited manner wherein the European group had 
approached the question. His answer to Sir Oowaaji Jehangir was that the select 
committee could make changes here and if it so wished it could order recirculation 
of the bill. ‘The measure is of such importance that it ought not be killed right 
now and ought to receive the fullest possible consideration from the whole country. 
The motion tor the select committee merely involves au approval of the principle 
and most of those who oppose it had told us they approve of it. Is there a single 
member of this House who can put his hand on his heart and say that the present 
position of the law wbereunder any person can send money abroad and evade taxa¬ 
tion is satisfactory ? The Honse will, therefore, be absolutely wrong if it rejects 
this Bill. You may a3k why we pursue it inspite of the opposition of the provincial 
Governments and our friends of the European group. The auewer is simple, because 
we feel it is right. I cannot reconcile it to my conscience not to take the 
opportunity to alter the present state of tbe law which, as I am convinced, ia doing 
great harm to India, (hear, hear). If that principle is not accepted this House will 
oe taking responsibility. Speaking for myself I will be relieved of the heavy work 
in connection with this Bill and I should be a great deal loser of my own money 
during my period of office, but what I value more is my pride of doing my duty to 
thia House and my respect for this House’ (Applause). 

The House divided on the motion to refer the Bill to a select committee and the 
European and Indian parties joined hand in defeating the motion by 47 to 41 votes. 
About six members remained neutral. 

The PABTNEEflHip Bill 

Sir Lancelot Graham moving for consideration of the Partnership Bill expressed 
gratification at the very few amendments to the Bill. He specially mentioned clause 
19 and also the danse dealing with the position of minors in regard to the benefits 
of partnership. Concluding Sir Lancelot emphasised the non-controversial character of 
the measure which would effect vital improvements in a very important branch of 
the-law. 

19 
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Mr. Earbilat Sarda occupied a considerable time in stressing the salient points of 
his note of dissent. He remarked that the provisions contained in chapter 7 would 
be very cautiously and gradually applied to India. Clause 68, he feared, might 
prove Berious to business in small towns and villages and he suggested that Arms 
with a capital of less than i.900 should be exempted. He thought that no case had 
been made for chapter 7 dealing with compulsory registration of partnership. 

Mr. Heathcote denied that chapter 7 had been incorporated to meet the claims of 
the British mercantile community. What was desired was that registration should 
be made compulsory as in England and that the Hindu undivided family should ba 
made to register. It was contended that registration was such an arduous process that 
the promoters* of smaller companies found it a great handicap. Mr. Heathcote 
treated this an exaggeration. 

Sir B. L. Mitler entered into a lengthy explanation of the provisions of the Bill 
and anewered criticisms especially regarding compulsory registration and liability of 
partners. It was for the protection of an honest third party and an honest partner 
and co-partner themselves that the provisions of sec. 68 were necessary. The Law 
Member was considerably heckled by lawyer members like Messrs. Ohetty and 
Baugachariar and Sir Abdur Knhira regarding tbe exact position and at one stage 
the President remarked, ‘The Bill is not properly understood by the House.' 

Further debate was postponed and the Assembly adjourned 


Exchange Policy 


16th. FEBRUARY-* Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to-day. 
At the outset Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad moved on behalf of Mr. Mahammad Ibrahim All 
Khan a resolution urging that ‘the Government of India should not expend the resources 

01 tD6 COQntrV in AD fltfcftmTlfc fcrt KtnhilillA PYnhonrro Knk /mnoanfrufo frht-ir Oil lli* 
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tablished exchange at a higher rather than lower value compared to the pre-war rate. 
The result was that India had lost 70 crores in the attempt to fix the exchange at 
two shillings. Then again the fact that not infrequently the Imperial Bank rato was 
higher than the market rate showed that the exchange policy was wrong. Bo 
maintained that the fall of priceB in India was not dae to over-production but to the 
exchange policy.. If, on the other hand, the Government had concentrated attention 
OD stabilising prices India would have been far better off. He instanced the case 
, , es and skins to support fcis point and ended with an appeal to the 
Government to change their pobey even now. 

F ina ? < ? 8tt . id he , had ,ook «5 for some more enlightenment before 

fnw?«t 8 hnfJi^ h0agh - t . th f t 1 th I B , nb l oct should have raised great and genuine 
Japp ? l,lted t° find that none had risen. Sir George Schuster 
ihlVn e , m6 J°rP art of what India was suffering was the result of world 
= " 0th '“. ? todo Wltt ? her °wn Policy. It was true that de- 

had occurred owing to the catastrophic fall in prices but if the 
Snitr n°n. U 7“ Cy ^ ed gold wa8 to work in world then there must be a 

00 of .‘h® ?° ld resources of the world. The largest single controllable 
} a “° t r .° f ‘ he P re ?e nt world crisis lay in the monetary policy more especially i" the 

“e handi° r „f a ^"M ea80 ^ ^£°. ck 3 gold in & world had accumulated, in 
p„ ;,S Of France and the United 8tates. India was only a unit in this crisis. 
.uffi pn t 1 U ^ anCe3 J n India w hich might retard normal r«overy might be of 

th0 re8t , ot ,he world *» an appreciable exteut just 
M iHu B Tnn b r^n^ Ch, ?i.^ er T n ^ w ?’ 80 cootributory causes, but it would be 
^mune ?• tha ‘ India b y her own currency policy could have been 

currenev nolir"^ Thwere obvious limitations of every country » 
innclai^t?h»l Cy ". *w pat ^ which Dr. Ziauddin suggested would lead India into 
path AUhS h th ?s- pr A 8ent of ‘he Government was to adhere to it* own 

rould see stenf h in h th« 8 l r G *T ge Schuster) did not see the final end of the path, he 
direotion Th« ne *.‘ months which satisfied him as moving in the right 

tatoXofIndi # ri“i A f } ndiaa fS lic y was broadly to meet the needs and 
most commodities iife?^Jj ad alr “ d y to a steady improvement in the price* °} 
eign obligations an . d lm . pr ? vement io India’s position to meet her tot' 

agn obligations. As an indication of the ideal to be pursued he welcomed Dr. 
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Ziauddin'a resolution but if it was a censure on the present policy of the Govern¬ 
ment then be objected to the resolution. 

Dr. Ziauddin withdrew the resolution aa Sir George Schuster "expressed himself 
in general agreement' with the resolution. At the same time he thought India became 
a poorer country owing to the flight of gold. 

GRIEVANCES OF RETRENCHMENT OFFICERS 

Pandit 8. N. Sen moved for a committee of the Central Legislature to hear the 
grievances of the retrenched officers in the Central Government under recent retrench¬ 
ment schemes with a view to redress injustices and inequities. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh moved an amendment for a committee consisting of two-third 
of non-officials and one-third officials to hear the grievances of retrenched officers 
Under the retrenchment schemes. 

Sir George Schuster said if the legislature interfered with the details of every day 
administration it would land itself in a most embarrassing position. Some hardships 
were inevitable when the Government was carrying out a comprehensive scheme of 
retrenchment. It would be inappropriate for an outside body to review the cases of 
retrenchment. No satisfactory result would be achieved. 

The amendment which was accepted by the mover of the resolution was rejected 
by the House. 

System of Education 

Dr. Ziauddin moved for the appointment of a committee to BUggest suitable 
modifications to the existing system of education in regard to policy and administra¬ 
tion, general plan of st.ndies and examinations and the roost economic method of 
spending public funds for education. While confessing that he had not come quite 
prepared for’an exhaustive Bpeech he wished to ascertain the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment because he felt convinced that money, if not properly utilised, would be 
frittered away on buildings and useless channels. He complained that there was not 
enough technical education in Indian institutions. _ 

Mr. Brij Kishore moved on amendment urging a conference of educational 
authorities instead of committees. He wanted further that the recommendations 
of this conference should be circulated for opinion. 

Mr. Jaqannath Agartcal welcomed Sir Henry Gidney’s suggestion that Europeans 
should make common cause with the nationals of India. The amount spent on 
the Chiefs’ Colleges was a mere waste. 

Mr. A. Das wanted the recasting of the educational curriculum so as to give a 
national tonch to education and supported the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce exhaustively quoted from the Sadler and Hartog Committees’ 
reports on both of which only very little action had been taken. The local Govern¬ 
ments had full power to do what they liked in each province. But the difficulty 
was finance. Both reports had given enough evidence to Bhow where the defects 
in the existing system were apparent and how they could be remedied. One of the 
important recommendations of the Hartog Committee was the resuscitation of the 
central advisory board of education. Upon this the Government of India circu¬ 
larised the local Governments for opinions which had been received from all except 
one. When the replies were complete the Government of India, provided by then 
the finances permitred, proposed to constitute a board which would consist of 23 
persons with the educational commissioner with the Government of India aa chair¬ 
man, ten representatives of the provincial Governments who would ordinarily 
be directors of public instruction, nine non-official _ representatives from 
the provinces and three nominees of the Government of India. This would be a 
more practicable, economical and far more efficient means of removing the defects 
and reorganising the educational system than appointing committees whose reports 
might be forgotten amid the political disturbances and other distractions. 

The resolution and amendment were rejected withont division and the Assembly 
adjourned. 

The Partnership Bill 

17tk. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly discussed to-day only official bills. Sir Lancelot 
Graham .moved for the consideration of the Partnership Bill. He declared 
that the Government had pat all their cardB on the table aud it was olear 
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there were advantages and disadvantages in registration which ait coaid see and act 
accordingly. He, therefore, resented tne baseless attack of Dewan Bahadur Harbilu 
Sarda the other day that the Government action was mean, despicable and i 
subterfuge. 

The House agreed to the Law Secretary’s motion without dissent. 

Detailed consideration of the clauses was then taken up and the Law Member 
and the Law Secretary accepted the amendment of Mr. Rangachnriar relating to the 
minors who are admitted to the benefits of partnership. He wished to remove the 
injustice on a minor of making him a compulsory partner whether he was awtre 
or cot and proposed to throw the burden on the minor to prove that he bad no 
knowledge of partnership. 

Considerable debate and a sharp difference of opinion, however, followed on 
another amendment of Mr. Bangaehariar which proposed -that when partnership be 
terminated due notice should not be considered as the only form of intimating to 
others dealing with the firm such termination of partnership but that knowledge 
otherwise of such termination of partnership be also taken into consideration. 
Leading lawyer members of the Honse participated. 

Sir R. L. Mitter, Law Member, held that the proposed amendment was unneces¬ 
sary and would only introduce an element of litigation which the Bill proposed to 
eliminate. 

- B't Abdur Rahim, Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. Jagannath Agarwal supported 
Mr. Rangachariar. 

After some more speeches the amendment was rejected by 59 votes to 16. The 
Honse roae for lnnch. 

After lunch an hour and a quarter was spent in discussing farther amendments 
moved by Mr. S. C. Jog and Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, all of which were 
rejected without a division. The Partnership Bill was then passed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced a Bill amending the Workmen's Compensation Act 
and the recommendations of the Royal Commission thereon. The House then 
adjourned. 


Non-Official Bills 

-m, VARY The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-official bills only, 

-ine following non-official bills were introduced Sir Hari Singh Goar’s bill to 
}% fncowc-Tox ^ct Mr. G. P. Singh’s bill to provide for protection of the 
«*ed <m trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven 
ld M I " £‘ dla - M , r ’ Jadhav’s bill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian 
???*%? 9 helty 8 Ml remote the disabilities affecting the tm- 
caste ? of the Hindu community and his bill to prevent the dedication of 

British India- The former bill of Mr. Chett; 

Sinph^&nnp infr/vfnA£.5 a ^ a A 4 ^ ns ^ namac bariar before its introduction. Sir Han 
bingh y^ur introduced a bill to amend the Hindu law of inheritance Mr. Bbupftt 
Singh introduced o bill to amend the Child MarHaae SestnZ Act 'and bills for 

Krithnamachariar* 0 fwrfll'fi a ' 90 R . int rpdaced by Hnji Wajihnddin and Raja Bahadur 
and tLo 8 ? S r" § ln ? h “‘roduced bills to amend the Indian Beg*- 

bUltoMZ n Tth*)J nd Y 1 ’?- L ™ ttatw . n Act - Seth Abdulla Haroou introduced a 
mil to amend the lato relating to private trusts and trustees and Raia Bahadur 
Knshnamachanar introduced a bill /o repeal the Special Marriage ( Amendment ) Act 


DISSOLUTION OF HINDU MARRIAGES 

a of Sir Hari Singh Gour for reference to 

When Ram Krishna ? re ! atlD 8 10 the dissolution of Hindn marriages, 
would rfrJZJZl^ h ! >ar,ar - r08e , oppose it, Sir Hari Singh Qour said he 

m0t,OQ for oirculation of the bill. 

which werenot 3 i^hFJ'f^r • 9Om0 T !" p,nber f looting Judge Lindsay’s observations 
and asked th« India. The speaker whole-heartedly supporled the bill 

Se Sri wS necZa^^ re ? ai V eatral «> members could^ecide whether 
of the bill. ecessary or not. He quoted largely from the Shastras in support 

it a^uty^eim^rh^a'nni 1 ^ 48 ^J^ 1181 ' 31 W0B| d remain nentral, but bethought 
the bill {bat it ^S- er § wa8 ,. n ? 0808 Made out by the opponents of 

interfered with Hindn^.T'^ Hindu religion, but to some extent it certainly 
inienereu with Hindu customs. It was but fair that girls,must be allowed eome 
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discretion in choosing their husbands in order to avoid injustice at the hands of 
selfish parents. At the same time he supported the circulation motion of Mr. Sita* 
rama Baja as it was for women to express an opinion whether they wanted this 
measure or not. 

Before further debate the President drew attention to the dilatory motions on 
the agenda and Baid that as Mr. Baju’s ci rental ion motion which had already been 
moved was itself a dilatory motion the Chair did not propose to allow another mo¬ 
tion which was for adjourning the debate sine die. 

Bhai Permanand said he believed in social reform and wanted that marriage 
customs should be rebuilt with a view to reconstruct the Hindn social structure. 
Bat man being a social animal, he must recognise the limitations on bis freedom 
in society. _ Hindn society had not yet recognised the necessiiy of widow remarriages. 
Such a society wonld certainly oppose the very idea of divorce. Divorce, if allowed, 
Would destroy the framework of Hindu society. 

When the Assembly met after lunch there were only 21 members present and 
though the bell was rung twice the quorum was not forthcoming and the President 
adjourned the House till the 22nd. 

Bail to Foster Wire Nail Ihdubtry 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly met to-day to transact official bnslness. 
Sir George Rainy moved the consideration of the bill to foster wire and wire 
nail industry as reported by the select committee. 

Mr. B. Das, the only member of the committee who appended a minute of 
dissent, opposed the motion reiterating in detail the objections rontained in bis 
minute. He said the time bad come when the Government should specify obligations 
resting on those companies which got protection because he found that here was one 
individual concern which would be getting a monopoly at the expense of the 
consumer without a definite certainty that the raw material necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of wire nail would be available in India. He wanted to know whether the 
Indian ateei wire products which would obtain a monopoly under the bill wonld at 
all compete with foreign import and why the cost of production was so high in 
India.. He quoted from the Tariff Board's report to explain the view that the 
recommendations were based on mere speculations and there were no serious efforts 
made to see India self-supporting in the matter of prodnetion of wire and wire 
nails. # 

Haji Abdulla Maroon of Karachi thought that the factory recently established in 
Karachi would not survive if the necessary protection were not given. He hoped 
the same basiB of protection wonld be given to wire and wire nail industry as was 
given to the Tala Company. . , _ 

Opposition to the bill was voiced by Mr. Tait, European member from Burma. 
Agreeing largely with Mr. B. Das, he further pointed out that Burma would have 
to contribute one-fourth extra revenue nnder the bill. He described _ the Tariff 
Board’s report as inadequate and deprecated any attempt to ignore the interests of 
Burma and concede protection to a small one-man concern in India which was 
capable of turning out only two thousand tons per annum while the annual con¬ 
sumption in India was 22.000. _ „ . . 

A strong support to the bill next came from Ditcan Bahadur T. Rangaenarx 
who, declaring himself as a strong believer in protection, asked Mr. Das not to 
ignore the larger interests of the Indian industries while considering Ins taxpayers 
interests, fie refused to be a mere consumer for ever and wanted India to be an 
industrial country capable of producing even for consumption abroad. ( It was a 
standing disgrace that the Government of India should have allowed this country 
to be a mere consumers’ country and now that they are awakened to the necessity 
of protecting the industries in India, the .Assembly s duty should be one of support 
so that industries would expand and the yonth of India would find fresh avenues 
for honourable employment. ■ . , , . ... .. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, who presided over the select committee, gave his 
whole-hearted support, to the bill, while welcoming the advice of caution from Mr. 
Das. Aa for Mr. Tail’s observations, Mr. Chetty remarked that so long aa Burma 
waa an integral part of India she could not escape a share of the burden imposed 
in the wider interests of the country as a whole. In 15124 the Tariff Board had 
found a case made out for the protection of wire and wire nail industry provided 
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the Tatas undertook to supply wire and wire rods. Subsequently, the Tatas 
could rot supply the required quantity. The bill now proposed was not a protection 
eo much for wire and wire nail industry aa an attempt to create a situation for tbs 
development of that industry. The Tariff Board’s report has convincingly established 
the need for protection. 

Sir George Rainy , replying to the debate, said -the question hardly arose 
regarding the present case. He told Mr. Tait that under the maritime con¬ 
vention they could not give different rates of duty at different ports. As for Mr. 
Heatbcote’s observations, the Commerce Member said the bill could not be repealed 
if the industry failed to inRtal a plant and manufacture from indigenous material. 
What the Government could do was to recommend the suspension of protective duty. 
But the Government, as recommended by the committee, would watch the progress 
of the bill in the direction desired. 

The bill was then taken for consideration, clause by clause, and passed without 
any change. An amendment of Mr. Bhnpat Singh suggesting the imposition of 
protective duty from Sept. 1 was withdrawn after hearing Mr. Chetty and 
Others that the only effect of such an interval in giving protection would 
be to allow the foreign manufacturers to dump their goods into India in the 
Interval 


Workmen's Compensation Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved for the circulation of the Bill farther to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1932. 

He said the Bill aimed at a number of small and important changes,,such as, 
compensation to widow sisters and daughters of workers, reduction of the time limit 
from ten days to Beven, etc. In undertaking labour legislation, the Government bad 
to be very careful. There were undue criticisms of the Government policy being too 
slow on the one hand and too rapid on the other. But ae far aa the Government 
was concerned, the welfare of the workers had been their primary obligation. Other¬ 
wise it would be in danger of losing the moral justification for its existence. The 
Government steadily adhered to the principles chalked out by the Labour Commis¬ 
sion, which were a valuable guide. The conditions in Indian social and industrial 
spheres were different from other countries. Hence the need for a steady and care¬ 
ful policy on the part of the Government to avoid any resultant evils and dangers 
uiat had resulted, in many countries. He hoped the bill would bring forward prac¬ 
tical and suggestive criticisms from interested quarters. 

Afr. N. id. Joshi criticised the Government for being too slow in giving effect to 
many recommendations of the Labour Commission and lrora the progress made 
since the publication of the report be thooght it wonld not give effect ever to the 
most important ones for many years to come. The Labour Commission was appoin¬ 
ts very late as a compliment to the growth of Commission in India. He wauted 
the Government against too gradual evolntion which made revolntion possible. 

As for the measure before the House, he did not see why there should be any 
distinction of treatment between workers in various fields of employment. He wanted 

l h i.r.^ er 7 , f n . t t0 i. a u? p ! a bolder P olic ? of widening the application of the Com¬ 
pensation Act to all kinds of workmen, including agriculturists and private motor 
° w " erB - He suggested that the programme of state insurance be made compulory 
'S'V 1 ; P ro * lde , agamet all rusks. He thought the application of compensation 
should be extended even to factories employing less than 50 men. Concluding, he 
appealed for increased rates of compensation. 

Mr. B. Dob and Mi. Gunjal also supported the motion, which was adopted. 


Import Duties on Galvanised Iron and Steel 
Rainy moved that the present increased import duties on galvanised 
should nnVkl pl ^ 8 a j d 8 J lcetB be imposed till March 31, 1934, said that the duties 
reduced unless the Government is satisfied that the circumstances 

ratet cteori^n^ radlcal| y BB ,»° the maintenance of the duties at the increased 

rates clearly unnecessary and undesirable. 

from 6 nc f T°t rm A^,it he ( ? UU80 the ? ataB tad K' ven “ written undertaking that 

which was 40 nl'J Produce 4.C00 tons of galvanised sheets per month, 

wmen was 40 per cent of the total consumption in Indio. 

fahriwted^nd'^uIfl/H Bme " d ™ n '; ‘hat in case of iron and steel sheets not 
iacncatea and galvauistd the duty should be reduced to Bs. 64. 
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Sir George Rainy fluid this wnald bo taking away the present surcharge under 
the Emergency Finance Act. The Houbb at this stage adjourned. 

Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Biel 

23rd. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly proceeded to discuss to-day the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill as sent by the Select Committee. Sir George Rainy pointed 
out that all members of the Committee except two and including himself had appended 
dissenting minutes. He deprecated the tendency to treat the questions of protection 
as if they were questions concerning particular firms, and not generally a development in 
industry. He looked forward to the establishment of Indian firms for the manufacture of 
bamboo paper pulp industry. But in the case of existing firms, it was not right to 
employ compulsion as regards Indianisation, Speaking as an individual and not aa 
a Government member, he emphasised that firms engaged in industry and receiving 
protection from legislature to tnke reasonable measures to comply with the feeling 
expressed in this House as regards providing facilities for training Indians. He did 
not tbiuk that the proportion of Indians on the directorate was so important as 
that of training Indians. He affirmed the view taken by the Government that, 
While conditions as to incorporation and registration with rupee capital and provision 
of facilities for training Indians could be imposed on new companies, it was not 
right to impose them on companies already engaged in the industry at a time when the 
Scheme of assistance was approved. He was, therefore, unable to agree that Govern¬ 
ment should not give any concessions to any particular firms by placing no order* 
with them. 

Mr. B. Dae asked the Commerce Member to translate his personal opinion, which 
was supported by ail sections of the House, into a national mandate and incorpo¬ 
rate it in the Staiute. Where was the question of moral obligation when the ques¬ 
tion of finance*woa involved ? He wanted not the moral obligation on companies, 

Mr. Sitaram Raja quoted from the speech of Sir Atul Cuaitcrjee in 1922 and 
the policy of Government enunciated in 1924 and suspected that there must have 
been a chance in favour of the existing companies with regard to obligations as to 
indianisation. He affirmed that there was no desire on the part of the Assembly 
to impose any unjust restrictions on the existing companies but demanded that 
Government Bbould give patronage or concessions only to those who encouraged 
Indians to receive training. 

Mr. R. ST. Shanmukharri Chetty treated this Bill as regards the policy of protec. 
lion in the same manner aa he treated the Wire and Wire Nails Industry Bill, 
because their object now was to create conditions for the manufacture of raw 
material required for paper industry. He was satisfied with the Turiff Board's 
findings that the quality and price of the paper would be satisfactory and economi¬ 
cal with the encouragement given to the industry. Befuriher accepted the findings 
of the Board in regard to the effect of duty on imported wood pulp jn deciding the 
duty on imported paper, and further that whatever disadvantage might accrue to 
the paper industry will be the result of the imposition of surcharge ou the duty on 
paper. Bo no case had been made out for reducing the duty on wood palp. 

Deican Bahadur T. Rangachariar supported the observations of Mr. Obetty and 
agreed that it was difficult to impose discrimination between the existing firm and 
the incoming firm. But he could not be satisfied with the lip sympathy offered by 
Mr. Morgan that the industry was fully alive to the sentiments of the House, 
becauso the post experience was not helpful here. He, however, urged on the 
Government to give concessions only to those companies which. gave training to 
Indians. Did not Government give advertisements to one section of newspapers 
and put the Congress papers on ban ? Similarly they could give orders to those 
paper firms which complied with the conditions as to Indinnizaiion. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra quoted from the resolution of the All-India Journalists’ Associa¬ 
tion the object to raising the percentage of mechanical wood pulp in printing paper 
from 65 to 75 per cent which was contrary to the findings of the Tariff Board. 

Sir Edgar Wood said that Indianisation was proceeding very rapidly. Ho stood 
for Indianisation as far as possible, but the right people were not always to be had 
either for training or .for being on the directorate. He was. however, opposed to 
Indianisation by force, when Mr. Daa interrupted: “You are for protection 
by force.” 
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Mr. Detouxa regretted that the companies fat from using indigenous materials 
tried to fill the pocket* of their own shareholders with profits by importing large 
quantities of the wood pulp. He thought that the assurance given by the Govern¬ 
ment was not quite satisfactory and the Legislature bad every right to demand 
Birict compliance. 

Sir Coicasjte Jehanngir did not care how many Indiana were on the directorate, 
but insisted that at least 75 per cent should be Indian capital ao that the profits of 
the industry would remain in the country. He demanded an undertaking from 
every industry which sought protection to the Government to offer training to 
Indiau apprentices in large numbers so that those companies might have efficient 
Indians, Concluding, the speaker warned the Europeans that the future House which 
would be different from the present would totally refuse protection unless the con¬ 
ditions now suggested were rigidly accepted and then the Europeans would accept 
them. 

. Sir Barising Gout Joined issues with Sir Cowasiee and pointed out that the 
attitude of Sir Edgar Wood was most deplorable. He had raised the cry of expro¬ 
priation and bad compelled him to intervene. He said that if Europeans took up 
that attitude then it would only force Indians to report that' they were exploiters 
and as such bad no right to citizenship of the 8iate, that they were traders and not 
citizens and therefore not entitled to fundamental rights. He said that this was not 
the way to act. The European attitude of ‘‘We are here to shake the Pagoda tree 
and shall not leave any one else to stand beneath it” was unreasonable ancf unstatea- 
manlike. He advised them to take time by the forelock as under the impending 
changes they would have lesser terms than to-day. 

Air. A, Das opposed the Bill and said that two crores of the tax-payers’ money 
had been wasted of which one crore had gone into the pocket tof the share-holders 
who spent only eleven lakhs in developing the industry. 

Sir George Rainy replying to the debate said that tbe'Government took their stand 
on the Tariff Board’s report which had satisfied itself that the difficulties that 
remained were minor. Both the Government and the Board believed that the experi¬ 
mental stage was over and definite results were now wanted. He said that the cost 
to the taxpayer of protection had been a maximum of eight lakhs as that was the 
difference between the revenue and the protective duty. He said that the nae of 
bamboo pulp had doubled during the protection period, but agreed that it was 
proportionate to the increase in the manufacture of paper. He took his stand on the 
Government policy that it could not comDel the existing companies to take Indians. 

He Bata that it was business prudence and moral obligation for these firms to do 
7 ®P™ that as a result of the debate there would be a definite change in 
118 attitude, but at a stage when the constitutional question was under discus- 
swn the Government could not prejudice the issue. 

H«ir 10 t5 J 8 Bill into consideration and adjourned till the next 

by ? clause Februarv ' when farther discussion of the Bill was taken up clause 

as toe'in,W™ wi®? ^ hafc ProtMtion be limited to four years instead of seven years 
M rj,k a d taken to fulfil the purpose for which protection was given. Mr. 

su g o *at any lack of confidence in the mea- 

Durnose , ea P ltal being invested in new machinery for the 

men’t rnd was rlpe fofdeLlopmeo^^^ Wh ' Ch ^ D ° W paaBed tha BtBge ° f e * ped ' 

ChfU V shared the disappointment expressed by others, but 
Goranroent n . ot . ent ‘ re, y j to blame for lack ofprogress and both the 
financial* heliftn i h l^° UBe bad refused to accept the Tariff Board's proposal for 
PWTOies Ths nm3 any ', °.-' ly cert am ^P 8 of new machinery for experimental 

"? U9t be l? iveQ for seven years. 

The amendn£nt & mI* 1 ** ff 0tectl0n wa8 g |Tcn >must achieve the results aimed. 

A/ f M A ’ ba9 was negatived without division. 

of mechanical 8 sxt moved that newsprint containing 65 per cent 

to raise it to 70°™r PU be ’ aB hitherto, exempted from duty and that the proposal 
Prudent of th fi HwTr"*? C01 i trar 7 ,}° Sir George Eafny’B own propel .as 
——. 8 tariff Board end would certainly injure the newspaper profession 


least at it it to-day. 
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Mr. Bhanmukham Ohelty asked the Commerce Member to give on assurance that 
the newspaper industry would not bo affected, and that there would be no extra 
tax on it. He opposed the amendment and said the purpose was really to prevent 
the paper being imported on a lower rate which contained less than 65 per cent of 
mechanical wood pulp, and that the Assembly certainly must prevent it. 

Sir George Rainy said that news-print was defined in America and in the 
recent Import Duty Bill in England as containing 70 per cent of mechanical 
wood pulp. He gave an assurance that instructions would bo issued to allow 
newsprint containing above 65 per cent of mechanical wood pulp on lower duty, 
but that any paper containing a proportion less than 65 would be rigidly asked 
a higher duty save in exceptional cases. This, he maintained, was a better method 
of ensuring the purpose of the legislature. 

_ The amendment of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was negatived by 53 against 
28 votes. 

Before the Assembly adjourned for lunch the House passed the Bamboo Paper 
Protection Bill without division or a dissentient voice* but Dewan Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar, Mr. L. N. Misra and B. Das uttered notes of warning to the industry 
to “behave well” and not to come again for protection at the end of seven years. 
They urged that the industry should, in the meanwhile, nae indigenous bamboo 
pulp and help Indianisation by giving training to Indiana in increasingly large 
numbers. 

Mr. B. Das reiterated Mr. Rangachariarts warning and suggested that 
by 1939 the House would be a great democrats body, and so the industry must be 
careful. 

Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the industry assured, amidst cheers, that the training 
of Indians would be proceeded with as rapidly as possible, andl that the industry 
would not shirk any enquiries as to the rapidity or manner in which! this assurance 
"would be fulfilled. 

Sir George Rainy thought that the House would welcome the "assurance of Mr. 
Morgan ana said that the Government of India would institute an enquiry at the 
en^d of about 10 monthB. 

Pbotection Of Steel Pipes 

After lunch the question of protection for galvanised iron and steel pipes and 
Bheets came up. This was partly disoussed on the 22nd instant on the resolution of 
Sir George Rainy, who on behalf of Government recommended the _ continuance of 
protection for two years together with a suggestion that this protective duty should 
not be reduced in the meantime, unless the Government was _ satisfied that circum¬ 
stances have so changed as to render the maintenance of duties at increased rates 
clearly unnecessary and undesirable”. , 

To this motion, there was an amendment by Mr. Morgan reducing the amount 
to Rs. 64, The Tariff-Board had recommended Rs. 67 per ton whereas Mr. Morgan 
suggested Rs. 13 less. 

Mr. Bhanmukham Chetty said that he found himself in a dilemma. Last year 
the Commerce Member had spoken approvingly of the bounty system. Yet this 
year Government was raising import duties. There was no disagreement _ on the 
question of giving assistance to the industry but why should Government impose a 
burden on tho consumer beyond the needs of the industry ? Already as the result 
of the last duty there was reduced use of galvanised sheets in India in 1930-31. 
While the total consumption in India was 90,000 ton of galvanised sheets the Tataa 
actual output was 33.000 tons. So for giving protection to the extent of 11 lakhs 
the country was being asked to bear an additional burden of 33 lakhs. But judging 
the present selling price of the Tatas, the amendment of Mr. Morgan to reducing 
the duty to Rs. 54 eould not be supported. As for the overhead charges, Mr. 
Chetty quoted the figures showing a reduction of Europeans on the management 
horn 125 to 84. The amendment of Mr. Morgan was lost without division. 

Mr. B. Das then moved an amendment for giving protection not for two years 
but for only one year, so that next year at this time the Assembly might ascertain 
to what extent Indianisation had been made up. 

Sir George Rainy accepted the amendment which was carried. 

Mr. Amamalh Dull moved an amendment that before the end of March thiB 
year the Tatas should give an undertaking that they would produce the whole 

20 
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requirements of India or allow subsidiary companies financed by Indian money to 
do so. He regarded the amendment as innocent and appealed to Sir George Rainy 
to accept it. 

Sir George Rainy opposing the amendment said that it was not possible for Tatas 
to produce the entire requirements of India, nor would capital be available for sub¬ 
sidiary companies. 

The amendment was rejected. The resolution of the Government as amended 
giving protection for one year instead of two was then passed. 

Working Hours in Goal Mines 

Sir J. Bhore moved a resolution that the Government having considered the 
Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in coal mines adopted at the fifteenth 
session of the International Labour Conference recommends that they should exa¬ 
mine the possibility of reducing the statutory limits for hours of work in mines in 
India and plaoe the results before the Assembly. The Government of India’s attitude 
regarding the Convention which applied to European countries was for sometime of 
benevolent neutrality, but the question of hours of employment in coal mines was 
examined by the Royal Commission on Labonr and a Select Committee 
of the Assembly in 1928. The resolution would permit of examination of these 
reports. 

Mr. Joshl by an amendment urged that the resuls of examination should be 
placed before the Simla Bession. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury welcomed the change in Government attitude. 

Sir J. Bhore opposed the amendment and said that nothing would be gained by 
hurrying with the examination. He promised not to allow delay. 

Ml Joshi’s amendment was negatived and Sir J. Bhore’s resolution was 
earned. The House at this stage adjourned. 



The Railway Budget 1932-33 

U iu Producing the Railway Budget for 1932-33 in the 
sembly to-day, the Railway Member in the course of his Bpeech said:— 

more m y duty to present to the Assembly the Railway Budget estimate 
rHTwm £Ti' g i yea 5‘ • u 9 9 cca8l °n no change has been made in the form of the 
placed in the hands of honourable members of sufficient importance to 
received £n *£ e preparation of the budget I have, as always, 

missioner tt8 T tallce ^om the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 

tESffu 2“ “®'? ber9 a " d 8tafi [ o£ he Bailway Board. A special word of 

for the heln^b*^ mera * 3e ™ o£ the Standing Committee on Railway Finance 
jor ine neip they have given us throughout the veur 
I have no doubt that, as on farni“ —- 
notice of motions for reductions in i 

dUate^upon 0 them? ^ advanta * e8 of &ie Practice 

The antipinotinno , Financial Results of 1930-31 
ing of the^hvava in ?oq 0 n?i ed a year ■« 0 98 40 thc financial results of the work- 
onall the raHwavR SuK 31 w ere very nearly fulfilled. We expected that the lose 
would be necessary to’withlSS" 6101 ” “ n d strategic, would be crores, and that it 
the contribution^ near |Z. 11 crores from the reserve in .order to pay 

the estimate bv Rennes. The actual sum taken from the reserve exceeded 

were nwriv a but il * 8 fair 40 add the working expenses 

under-balanced bv anto- fig ?. r0 4aken ln 4110 revised estimates, this excess being 
unuernaianced by an increase in the arrear adjustments with the depreciation fund. 

Revised Estimate for 1931-32 

mark, the £ n £ t hp t ™ i £ na ^i a L re8uU8 o£ 1930-31 proved to be very near the 
reduction .9 th1 erwtse with the current year. We budgetted for a heavy 

ministrations hacUlreadv starto/ 6 * 111 a °u th ° economy measures which raUway &&- 
fulfilled for y Btar4ed » and here our expectations have been more than 

budget’“®.“» 1 y 40 b? leaB by nearly 3 crores than the 

balanced tar a substantial a 8fttl8lta ctory “> itself, is far more than counter- 

7 ‘ euDstautial decline in our earnings. The figures I shall give in order 
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to explain the position are those for the commercial lines, for the loss on the strate¬ 
gic railways at 2 crores is very close to our estimate, and it was unnecessary to 
refer to them further. * 

When I presented the budget estimates for the current year to the House, I 
anticipated an improvement in the gross traffic receipts of about 6 crores. Of this 
Bum, 2 crores was expected to accrue from minor alterations in rates and fares 

and for the rest it was assumed that the latter part of the year would show some 

improvement in traffic. As honourable members are no doubt aware from the state¬ 
ment of traffic earnings which we publish weekly, our hope that the cold weather of 
1931-32 would be parked by an upward tendeuey in trade and some relief of the 
prevailing economic depression has not been fulfilled. I had always believed that a 
change for the better might begin towards the end of September, but although that 
month was certainly marked by changes of a somewhat startling character—changes 
which may contain within them the seeds of a real trade improvement in the future 
-—I fear it cannot be said that they have as yet resulted in any appreciable advantage 
to the railway revenues. Instead of being about 6 crores higher than the previous 
year, our net traffic earnings are lower by more than 8 crores. Both goods earn- 

niogs and passenger earnings have fallen off by about 8# per cent, and every 

class of traffic has been affected. It is evident that both the severity and the dura¬ 
tion of the economic crisis through which the world is passing were under-estimated 
a year ago and that I was over-sanguine in anticipating that the current year 
would find ns already on the up grade. < 

The position, as disclosed in the revised estimates, compares with the budget 
figures as follows: We placed the total receipts at 101 crores and the total charges 
at nearly 98 crores. leaving a surplus for the year of 3 crores. Of this latter sum 
about 2 crores would in any case have been required to meet the loss on the 
strategic railways and balance of about 1 crore should have been left towards the 
contribution. It was recognised, therefore, that the reserves would have to be 
drawn upon to the extent of 4 crores in order to pay the contribution. Actually, 
our.total receipts are now estimated at 86# crores and our total charges at 94 
crores, so that instead of a surplus there is a deficit of 7# crores. This figure is 
raised to 9# crores by the loss on the strategic railways, and it becomes necessary 
to exhaust the balance of the reserve fund, not in order to pay a contribution to 
the general revenues but to meet a part of the deficit. The amount in the reserve 
funa does not exceed 5 crores, and, in order to balance the accounts, the only 
expedient open to us is a temporary loan of 4# crores from the depreciation fund. In 
effect this means that after paying our obligatory interest charges, the balance re¬ 
maining falls short by this amount of the full allotment for depreciation. 

For the year 1932-33 we estimate that our total receipts will be 88/3-4 crores 
and the total charges 94# crores. The loss on the commercial lines is therefore 
5# crores, and to this must be added the loss on the strategic railways of 2 crores, 
the total deficit for the year being 7# crores. As there is now no balance in the 
reserve fund, the whole of this sum has to be made good by a temporary loan 
from the depreciation fund. I ought to mention at this "point that, by a change in 
accounting methods, both the earnings and the expenditure are higher by “bout 
1# crores than they would have been under the system previously followed, lhis 
fact should be remembered when any comparison is made with the figures of the 
previous year. 

Our estimate of earnings is based on the assumption that the volume of trainc 
will be about the same as it has been during 1931-82. The enhancements of 
rates and fares thatjhave been introduced this year by particular railways and the 
general surcharge on coal freights should increase our earninga by about 1 crore, 
and it is only to thiB extent that we expect any improvement in our revenues. 
Both in 1930-31 and in 1931-32 our estimate of receipts proved unduly optimistic, 
and on thiB occasion wo have felt it necessary to take a conservative figure. To 
attempt to estimate the earnings of any commercial system under the world con¬ 
ditions which now prevail is largely a matter of guess work, 'but while on the 
one hand I can see definite reason for thinking that during the next twelve 
months the volume of business will show much expansion, on the other 
hand there is equally little reason for anticipating any further marked deterioration. 
In these circumstances, it is hardly possible to do otherwise than to take the cur¬ 
rent level of earnings as the basis of our estimate. 

If allowance is made for the accounting change to which I have already referred, 
our working expenses next year are expected to be nearly 2 crores lower than in 
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this year. Oat of this ram crorea is due to the emergency cut in pay, which 
will be in force for the whole year instead of for part of the year only. The 
balance is not far short of 50 lakhs, but account must also be taken of an automatic 
increase of 25 lakhs in the amount required for depreciation, and an increase in fuel 
charges by 37 lakhs owing to the surcharge on coal freight. When allowance is 
made for both these factors, the reduction in working expenses, apart from the cut 
in pay, is raised to about 1 crore. If this result is achieved, the position will not, 
I think, be unsatisfactory. It is to be remembered that by the end of the current 
year 400 miles of new lines will bare been opened, and there is also an automatic 
increase in expenditure caused by the annual increments earned by the staff. These 
are items which raise our costs whether we will or not, and they have to be set off 
against the reductions in items fully under our control. .But I should like to make 
it plain that while we have not considered it safe to anticipate a larger reduction in 
expenditure as compared with the present year, there is no intention that the eco¬ 
nomy campaign should be relaxed in the slightest degree. Only, the most rigid 
control of expenditure and insistence on economy, wherever economies are possible, 
can ultimately restore full solvency to the railways, and every effort will be used to 
bring about this result 

Capital Programme 


The activities of the railways on the capital side have been subjected to as cIobo 
a restriction as on the revenue Bide. The financial circumstances of the .time are 
such as to leave us no option, and the programme of new works has been ruthlessly 

S inned. The total sum provided is only 9$- crorea, of which the major portion is 
ebitable to the depreciation fund. To cut down our development work to this 
extent is only possible by limiting the Bums allotted for new construction to one 
crore, which will enable us very nearly to complete all the lines now under. cons¬ 
truction. By the end of next year the Sagaing bridge over the Irrawaddy will. be 
the only unfinished item, and it will be very near completion, as the sum required 
for it in the following year is only 13 lakhs. Bo far as open line works are con¬ 
cerned, the only works for which any large provision has been made are the re¬ 
building and strengthening of certain important bridges where.the work could not 
be postponed any longer consistently with the safety of the public. By the end of 
n ®?t year therefore the capital expenditure to which Government stands committed 
will be educed to a very low figure, and capital expenditure can be limited strictly 
in accordance with the financial exigencies of the time. 



Financial Position op Railways 

This brings me to the end of my review of the figures included in the revised 
estimates for the current year and the budget estimates for 1932-33, and I have 
deliberately made my survey of the figures as concise as possible. It has! been cus- 

mTnflTU 1 in tno IavIoh a! 1L A U_1_.i. « * . • * ^ 

better 
from 

ting tail) course, because a policy of retrenchment necessarily curtails and limits 
any attempt to pursue an active policy of development and improvement in any 
, and for “0 moment many of our plans are at a standstill. It is a matter 
or particular regret to myself that onr schemes for improving the conditions of 
service of onr lower paid staff have been grievously retarded, but indeed the slowing 
up has been general and felt in all departments. 

Two Points op View 

in yea 5 1922*23 up to the year 1929-30 the commercial lines had a surplus 

y ?n *\ nd .r ere ab e mak ® Bnbstan tial contributions in aid of general 
ZtHSf nl <, r® yearB fr . om 1930-31 onwards, however, there are deficits, as- 
viewed from ^,L m “ ted ^ amo ™ting to 1% and 6# crores. (These deficits can be 
vj?m one or other of two different pointB of view. In one aspect what m 
ciation fond^n amount which ought to be allocated to the depre- 

=VT >«r“ in be t rovid . ed 0 ™?, to insufficiency of earnings. This does not 
Si?ch vLv 1 8 be «" nna W e to meet out of revenue the sums actually 

fuU t P ac * me8 ^ °t“ Bet8 - but that they have failed to provide the 

.1 u urn required to be set aside if the future is to be safeguarded, ana our ability 
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psnred to meet fully our accumulated revenues all sums required for replacement 
in the future. It is not an uncommon practice for commercial concerns to regulate 
their actual allocations to depreciation in any particular year not on theoretical 
grounds but on the basis of the actual results of the years working. The mere 
fact therefore that onr railways have Dot been able for three years m succession to 
meet out of current earnings the depreciation charges in full is not in itself an 
argument against their ultimate solvency, provided always there is a reasonable pros¬ 
pect that the unfavourable conditions will gradually pass away, so that the losses 
incurred in lean years may be made good in the more prosperous years which 
follow. 

The other way of viewing the position is this. Ordinarily, a company railway in 
any country in the world would have raised part of the capital invested in the line by 
means of prior charges such as debentures, and another part in the form of ordi¬ 
nary shares. I will not complicate the comparison by referring to preference shares 
which might be held to fall in the one class or the other according as the dividend 
was cumulative or non-oumnlative. When trade is depressed and railway earnings 
decrease, it becomes impossible to maintain the same distributions out of the balance 
remaining after the working expenses have been covered. In that case, the ordinary 
dividends would first be sacrificed, the provision for depreciation would come next, 
and the prior charges last of all, because failure to meet them would be an act of 
insolvency. A State-managed railway, however, is usually in a different position, 
and certainly this is true of the Indian Railways. The whole of the capital has 
been raised in the form of what iB equivalent to debentures, for the ordinary share 
capital of the company-managed lines is a negligible proportion of the total. It is 
true, therefore, to say that, before any allocation can be made for depreciation, interest 
has to be paid in full on the whole of the capital invested in the undertaking. The 
point to which I draw attention is this that bo far as the commercial lines are 
concerned, if only one-fourth of the capital investment were in the form of ordinary 
shareB instead of in the form of fixed interest-beariDg securities, it would be _ pass- 
sible in each case of the three deficit years, to meet 3ie depreciation charges in full 
by means of a reduction in, or the total suspension of, the ordinary dividend. When 
gloomy views are sometimes expressed as to the solvency of the Indian railways, it 
is important, I think, to bear this aspect of the case in mind. What we have to 
face, even when the country is passing through the severest economic crisis which 
the world has yet seen, is no worse than that which an ordinary commercial under¬ 
taking has to grapple with, when all obligatory expenditure can be met in full 
but dividends on the ordinary shares cannot be paid. 

I may be asked, however, what about the contributions to general views ? The 
obligation imposed on the railways by the Separation Convention to pay an annual 
contribution amounting to 1 per cent, of the capital at charge—subject to minor 
variations in amount according to the financial results of each year—can be viewed 
as a measure of taxation imposed on the railways, or aa being in the nature of an 
additional distribution of profits whioh the taxpayer, who is, I take it, the ordinary 
shareholder of the undertaking, may fairly claim to receive in addition to the re¬ 
coupment of the interest he himself has to pay on the money invested in the con¬ 
cern. I am not interested at the moment to consider whjch of these two views is 
the more accurate one, but whichever view is adopted, it is clear that when trade 
is suffering from acute depression, it may be impossible either to realise a tax on 
railway revenues or to earn any additional distribution of the Dature of a dividend 
or bonus. This has always been recognised, and for this reason the Separation 
Convention provided for the accumulation of a reserve fund out of the profits of 
the good years, so that when the lean years came, the contnbuhon would 
have been collected in advance. Three years ago when the balance in the reserve 
fund amounted to abont 18# crores it seemed that a sufficient fund had been ac¬ 
cumulated to tide the railways over even a aeries of 3 or 4 years of bad trade. But 
what we have had to face during the last two years, and must continue to face in the 
year, is something much more serious than an ordinary trade depression, namely, a 
catastrophic decline in prices accompanied by the greatest slump in trade which the 
world has yet seen. It is impossible for the railways of India, or for any other 
commercial undertaking, to plan its financial organisation on security against 
conditions of this kind. Sucn emergencies have to bo faced as they arise, and mea¬ 
sures taken to meet the immediate exigencies of moment. They cannot be planned 
oat in advance. 
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Rates and Faees 


On the revenue side we have endeavoured to alleviate our difficulties by making 
certain increases in rates and fares, where it seemed likely that by this means 
additional income could be obtained. The increases made have been mainly in 
connection with coaching traffic, including both passenger fares and parcel rates, 
but about six weeks ago a surcharge of 15 per cent was imposed on coal freights 
apart from shipment and bunker coal, and this is by far the most important 
change in goods rates. I refer especially to this increase, beeause I should have been 
most unwilling to agree to it, had the financial position of the railways been less 
serious than it is. I have long held the view that it is in the interests of the railways 
to keep coal freights at the lowest level commercially possible, because cheap coal 
is essential to industrial development, and industrial development means increased 
traffic for the railwavs. But on this occasion circumstances left no alternative, It 
could not be doubted that a higher charge, to the extent imposed, could In fact be 
realised without diminishing traffic, and even with the addition made, onr coal 
freights still remain at a very low level. 

In my bndget speech last year I explained my view that no solution of our 
difficulties was to be found in any general increase in the level of freights and fares, 
and all that has occurred since then has strengthened the conviction which I then 
formed. Conditions being what they are, and the root cause of all our difficulties 
being the lack of purchasing power of the community as a whole any general in* 
crease in freights and fares would defeat its own object. The subject which bas 
engaged my own attention during the last year has been rather the converse question 
whether we might not Becure increased revenue from a reduction in freights on cer¬ 
tain commodities owing to the expansion in the volume of traffic which might 
follow. In particular, in accordance with the undertaking which I gave in my budget 
speech last year, the question of cotton freights was specially examined last autumn 
and was discussed with the Agents of the lines principally concerned 1 . But I have 
not yet been able to satisfy myself that a freight reduction in any class of sgricul- 
tQra J 1 produce could be effected without a substantial loss of earnings, and as things 
stand to-day, such a loss could not be faced. The sole experiment we have made in 
this direction, namely, the reduction in the wheat freight to Karachi which was 
made in July last, was not so successful as to encourage us to undertake further 
experiments of the same kind. Owing to changes which took place shortly after¬ 
wards in the level of prices within and outside India, the export of wheat became 
impossible, and no increase in the volume of 'traffic followed, but merely. a diver-- 
sion of trade within India from one route to another involving an appreciable loss 
of revenue to the railways. 


Cotton Fbeights 


wa A’ ADiun A CJ 

The question of cotton freights, aB I have already said, received special attention, 
l had prices remained at the level which they touched at the beginning of Scp- 
nber last, there was great reason to apprehend that the existing level of freights 
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tember last, there was great reason to apprehend that the existing level i 
rould not be maintained, since it was becoming doubtful whether, without 
tion, the crop would move. The departure from the ' gold standard, h 
that month brought about an immediate rise in cotton priceB, and thiB tendency 
became subsequently still more accentuated owing to an unexpected shortage in the 
crop, especially in the Central Provinces and Berar. With prices aB they now 
tiovernmpnt wrp sutinflcrl _J_»mn will not 
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cotten crop, especially in the Central Provinces and Berar. With prices as they now 
stand, Government are satisfied that there is no danger that the cotton crop will not 
move, and no adequate grounds have been established for the redaction in freight. 

f e £ era ‘ question, however, is one which requires constant and close observation, 
and I have personally drawn the attention of the Agents of the principal lines to 
the necessity of seeing that the matter is not overlooked. 


one _ 
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•“f 1 ?, .. n ® particulars of the action taken in order to bring down expenditure 

l the Hallway Board s memorandum, and in the special memorandum which has 
rw!J^ pared j° 8h j W J 110 action taken on the report of the Eetrenchment Sub- 
uud no doubt I shall have opportunities of dealing with the subject 
when the cuts are. moved. In the mam, cost have been reduced not by any specta- 
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cular curtailment of activities, but by the aggregation of an immense number of 
small economies in every branch of the administration. This is an aspect of the 
case to which X drew special attention last year, and I need not dilate upon it 
again. I should like, however, to take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
valuable services of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-committee and to express my 
appreciation of the assistance we have obtained from their recommendations. To a 
very large extent we have found it possible to take action ou the lines suggested, 
and where we have found it impossible to go quite so far as the Committee wished 
we have given their views the most careful consideration before departing from 
them. 

Appointment of an Expert Committee 

One of the recommendations of the Sub-Committee was the appointment of an 
expert committee to go further into the question. That was a recommendation 
which 1 welcomed, for I am convinced that the railways of India have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from a review of their practices and methods by experts 
with railway experience in other countries. We took all steps possible to bring 
about the constitution of such a committee which would visit India during the 
current cold weather. We were disappointed, however, to find that the services of 
the experts whom we hoped to obtain could not be secured, and we were driven to 
the conclusion that the appointment of the committee must be postponed. The 
object aimed at in the appointment of such a committee is of course something 
much more far-reaching than the mere enforcement of economy in the ordinary 
sense, for it may involve very considerable reorganisation of methods, and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the qualifications or the membetB should be of the high¬ 
est kind. It is my earnest hope that it will be possible to arrange for the appoint¬ 
ment of such a committee next cold weather, so that our methods of working may 
be reviewed by those who can speak with authority and from their knowledge of 
what is done elsewhere. 

The question may be asked—what is to be the future financial position of the 
Indian Railways ana how are they to emerge from the yery_ difficult position in 
which they now Btand ? These are questions with far-reaching implications and easier 
to ask than to answer, but one thiDg at least is certain, that since the crisis was 
brought about not by any circumstances peculiar to India but by economic condi¬ 
tions extending over the world, a permanent solution of the problem can be achieved 
only on a worldwide scale. The various countries in the world are now so closely 
knit together that conditions in any one country have immediate and far-reaching 
effects on all other countries. It would take me far beyond my proper sphere to 
enter into any analysis of the world conditions to which I _ have referred, but this 
perhaps may be said that, if the statesmen of the world faij to find a solution of 
the difficulties with which they are faced, the financial position of the Indian railways 
is merely one very small item in a long list of commercial undertakings of all sorts 
whoso very existence will be threatened. 


General Discussion of Railway Budget 

29th. FEBR UAR Y i—The Assembly met to-day for the general discussion of the 
railway budget. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, spenkiDg first on the railway budget, referred to capital 
expenditure, and said that sufficient control was not exercised in the matter ot cons¬ 
truction of electric power houses at Kalyan railway station and at Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. The result waB that the expenditure had during the last few years 
increased enormously. As for the working expenses regarding establishment, Ur. 
Ziauddin complained that Indians were being retrenched more than Europeans and 
drew attention to the fact that on the E. I. Railway alone gazzetted officers had 
actually increased by nine during last year._ He also complained of 
work by the organisation of divisional inspectors, ana said that the interests of 
Muslims deserved to be better looked after. 

Sir Hugh Cocke said the Assembly must Bhare the responsibility in the matter 
of capital expenditure like that on the Kalyan power house and also in regard to 
the construction of new lines. The rate of capital expenditure, however, had slowed 
down since last year. Alluding to the competition of motor traffic with railways. 
Sir Hugh Cooke thought that there must be greater co-ordination between the two 
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forms of transport, and in fact there must be one Minister for all communications. 
He also suggested that, instead of developing feeder lines, the Government should 
spend on making new roads. Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Bain; 
for his services to India. (Cheers). 

Mr. Shanmukkam Chetty, surveying the figures of the last few years, alluded to 
the certainty that railway revenue in the next few years would never go above 
Bs. 95 crores, which was also the observation of the railway retrenchment committee 
(over which he presided). He further analysed the figures, particularly interest 
charges, etc., and said that the problem of the future would be how to make 
good a deficit of Bs. 10 croreB per annum, Therefore, a thorough overhauling 
of the methods of railway working had been recommended by the retrenchment com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Chetty referred to the motor traffic competition ana said amidst murmurs of 
dissent that it was very unwise for the Government to allow motor traffic in India 
on roads parallel to railways. In India, unlike in England, the state was the owner 
of railway property, and in this country of long distances there were only 40,000 
miles of railway lines. While there was a need for motor traffic to enable quick 
transport, it was very unwise of the Government to allow this to directly compete 
with railways. The Indian taxpayers owned the entire railway property and their 
interests would be affected if motor traffic was allowed to grow on roads directly 
parallel to railway lines. He, therefore, suggested greater co-ordination and some 
provision in the constitution ensuring such co-ordination as otherwise federal provin¬ 
ces might later claim to develop their own traffic which might affect the interests of 
railways. He joined Sir Hugh Cocke in paying a tribute to Bit George Bainy 
for his genial courtesy. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that in the midst of world trade depression it was not 
possible to produce a better railway budget. He opposed an increase in rates and 
fares as had been suggested by Sir Henry Gidney, but Btrongly urged a reduction of 
salaries. In his opinion, more attention should be given to road development in 
order to encourage motor traffic. 5 


Mr.Bitarama Raju aBked the Government why the 


i^uiuw. retrenchment 
id not want to supply 
Abnormal sums bad 
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committees and spent enormous amounts on them while tney < 

them with full facts and give effect to their recommendations. __- 

been spent after the separation of audit and accounts, which was unjustified. _ The 
speaker stoutly opposed the creation of a statutory Bailway Board. The Bailway 
Board expenditure had not been reduced and the number of members had also not 
been reduced as yet in accordance with the Chetty Committee’s report. 

Mr. B. Las paid glowing tributes to Sir George Bainy who was an official from 
hw province Bihar and Orissa. He thought it was time when the loss on the 
strategic lines which were mainly kept for military purposes should not be merged 
iK^,iTl ge u era earnings. Ho did not agree with Mr. Chetty that experts 

should be_ brought only from England and the Dominions and wanted them also 

hilS* tw ®° untrieH Irke America, Germany, etc, Dealing with finances Mr. Das 
held that the Government themselves were responsible for the fall in railway earnings 
SSSaL 8 !* »J™ i y political disorder which created insecurity in the 

» j epeeple*. People had aUo no moDey on account of the fall in prices. If the 
world trade depression was responsible for the loss in the earnings it was only about 25 
per cent, whereas this political turmoil brought a loss of 76 per cent. 

Afr. C. S. Ranga Iyer thought that in such a big country as India 40,000 
miles of railways were not sufficient and must be enormously increased. He suggest¬ 
ed a better control of roads which were now in the hands of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments so that there might be no misunderstanding. He pointed out many cases 
where wrong estimates were presented, but they actually ended in over-expenditure, 
i n 9j a PTee with Mr. Sykes in comparing the wages of agriculturists and the 
lowest paid ratlwaymen as the railwaymen were entrusted with more responsible 
duties and actually the livee of many hundreds of people every day remained 
in their hands. It was but fair they should be paid more. Finally, the 
peaker congratulated the Commerce Member on his ability in expfammg 
calculations™ 6116 p0Bltl0n 10 Opposition but only he disagreed with his budget 


whflo oc d bltterl y complained of preferment in the railway . 

mor« 2& Per cent, posts for Mahomedans he objected to their aeking fo 

more on the railways which were an all-India concern. He described the Muslim* 
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demand! as ‘irrational and antinational’ and said there could be no graver injustice 
than that a person of the minority community should get preference not on 
grounds of merit but merely because he was a Muslim. In this connection he quot¬ 
ed figures from Mr. K. M. Hassan’s report to show that in the North-West 
Railway there were already nearly 60 per cent, of appointments in the hands 
of Mahomedans and said there was no reason for them to grumble. If 
in the G. I. P. Railway Mahomedans were less it was because Anglo- 
Indians and Christians were larger in number than their population proportion 
justified. 

Sir Oeorge Rainy winding up the debate referred to the suggestion of Sir Hugh 
Cocke and Mr. Shunraukham Chetty for a greater co-ordination between railways 
and motor transport and that the whole question of transport should be treated as a 
single problem. While not claiming to be an expert on this question he thought 
the course of events suggested itself that before long the necessity for co-ordination 
would be forced upon them and that some provision should be made in the constitu¬ 
tional structure so as to ensure co-ordination as desired. 

Proceeding^ Sir George Rainy said that he could offer no hope to Sir Henry 
Gidney for raising the rates and fares although he wished he could raise them. 
Referring to Mr. Ghuanavi’s attack on the Chief Mining Engineer, Sir George Rainy 
said it was very unfair of Mr. Ghuznavi from his privileged seat in the Assembly 
to have revived certain incidents of seven years ago when nothing had been heard 
in the public all these years and made that kind of violent attack. The 
Railway Member amid cbeera declared that there was no foundation whatever for 
the statement or insinuation that the Chief Mining Engineer and his assistant 
between themselves decided as to which firm should get a tender irrespective of qua¬ 
lity. Concluding the Railway Member thanked the members for the courtesy 
shown to him and felt gratified to learn that his service was appreciated 
(Cheers). The Assembly then adjourned. 


Voting on Railway Grant* 

1st. MARCH:— The voting on Railway demand for grants commenced to-day 
when Sir Oeorge Rainy moved the demand for grant in respect of expenditure 
required for the Railway Board. 

Mr. B/mpai Singh moved that the Railway Board grant be reduced to one rupee 
and treated it as a refusal to vote supplies ou the ground that the railways were 
being run inefficiently as shown by the deficits and that the proportion of high 
European railway officials was very high, while the real backbone were the subordi¬ 
nate services. He was supported by a number of speakers. 

Sir Oeorge Rainy said that there was not a single railway administration in the 
world to-day which was not being run on a deficit. He gave figures of losses from 
other countries. He admitted that the subordinate services were the backbone of 
railways, but he added that because the backbone was there there was no justification 
for refusing supply to the brain. (Laughter.) 

The cut was negatived. 

Muslim Representation in Railways 

Mr. Masioood Ahmed moved a cut of Rs. 100 to urge the representation of 
Muslims in the railway services. He recalled Mr. A. M. Hayman’s promise of 
using his driving force and energy last year to improve matters. The result, he 
said, was that the Muslim percentage had increased by only 0.52 per cent, in the 
railway gazetted ranks and 0.27 per cent, in the subordinate services, while it had 
gone down by H per cent, in the lower services, during the year. _ He put in a 
claim for Muslims on the population basis, and while he was reading his Bpeech 
giving statistics after statistics of the total number of gazetted officials and subordi¬ 
nate officials and the Muslim proportion, several nationalist members interrupted : 
‘What about the Anglo-Indian, European and Christian numbers V 

Mr. Mastcood Ahmed.— That you may find out. I have no time to lose in men¬ 
tioning them. 

Finally, Mr. Maswood Ahmed maintained that Mnslims were as efficient as 
others and hoped that the crowning act of Sir George Rainy’B brilliant regime would 

31 
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be the issue of a circular doing justice to Muslims. It was not enough to appoint 
another committee, which, he heard, was being talked about, but they should act 
immediately. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt said that the Hindus were divided among anti-Hindus, pro- 
Mnslim Hindus and indifferent Hindus. He personally had no objection to Muslims 
getting their fair share, but speaking from his experience in Bengal he asked the 
Muslims to equip themselves more educationally. He held that the Government 
could not be accused of being partial to any community. The present proportion . of 
various communities was due to the exigencies of the case. It was no use flattering 
the Commerce and Bailway Members as Mr. Mas wood had done. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that the question was of political significance and had no 
Hindu-Muslim or communal colour. He instanced the case of the non-Brahmin 
movement whose birth he saw and whose efforts and organization has succeeded in 
winning them better representation in the State services where these had hitherto 
been the monopoly of Brahmins. Apart from the railway services he alluded to the 
fact that in the entire Government of India secretariat there were only two Muslim 
juniors from Bengal. The fault for this lay with the Muslim members from Bengal. 
He emphasised that efficiency must be upheld but informed Mr. Amamath Butt 
that quite a large supply of competent Muslim youths was available in Bengal. 
Moreover, he said that if appointments were offered to Muslims in Bengal that would 
itself provide a stimulus to the spread of education among the Muslims in that 
province. The Muslims had a fair share in uneducated railway labour but 
the discrepancy occurred only in respect of educated labour. He pleaded 
that a machinery be devised to keep a constant touch with the railway administra¬ 
tive authorities to see that this question was solved. No hard and fast rules should 
be laid down. 

Mr- A. M. Eayman, replying to the criticism, said that there was no basis for 
me charge that the Government had been slack to carry out its promises. It had 
done its nest in the past three years. He said tbnt the proportion of Muslims in the 
©tate-managed railways had grown from 28.02 in 1929 to 28.5 in 1930 and 28.6 in 
- ? e 8a ^ 4 ^ la4 these figures had a special significance in that the period covered 
included retrenchment when crores of expenditure had to be reduced with inevitable 
effect on establishments which consumed eight annas in every rupee of expenditure 
The Railway Board gave a lead to the railway administrations that the discharge of 
railway employees must be so conducted that the communal proportion of Muslims 
was not lowered. When it was remembered that the Muslims generally were junior 
according to the normal procedure would have been the first sufferers the feet 
that their proportion had not decreased but somewhat increased showed that the 
promises had Been energetically fulfilled. 

whidTthe*House adjourned™*^ rcp,lw * 4116 debate and withdrew the motion after 

Convenience to Tbavelling Public 

^ House resumed to-day the discussion on the Railway Board 
tl.n' Maswood Ahmed moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to urge conveniences 
to the . travelling public. Mr. Ahmed mentioned various directions in which the 

s’c, ajssraast , ‘“ ,ded “• Hs ^ 

_Jj" i ?J?^ e P a -\' l y fl 8sured the House that retrenchment did not mean that there 
would be less facilities for the travelling public. He had already forwarded to the 
uremia , 8U $K e8t!0DB , “ode by the central advisory council. He agreed with a 
8 cordial relations between the railway staff and the 

travelling public would be promoted wherever the superior staff set au example.. . 
hnt Mr m! cu j P“, 4 40 the vote the Opposition party did not want a division, 

5™d M £s d b^'f 0 -r™s. i ‘- Ibe SP “ ioM,i, “ ^ “” d 


Retrenchment Policy 

nohw' tt cut to discuBB the Railway retrenchment 

ke„Wth? 3 “P. la,ned 4h » 4 Muslims had suffered most in the economy campaign- 
A et .' rement ? f senior men and hoped that the Government would not 
cry a halt in their campaign for economy on railways. 
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Mr. Hayman and Sir George Rainy spoke on behalf of the Government. When 
the motion was first put there was a general desire that the motion be withdrawn 
but Mr. Maswood Ahmed pressed it. When, however, it was put for a second time 
Mr. Maswood Ahmed himself kept silent as also all non-official members. There 
was, however, one member who sard ‘ayes'. Thereupon the Assembly divided with 
the result that the motion was defeated by 17 against 51 votes, the Nationalists and 
Independents remaining neutral. 

During the debate Sir Henry Sidney referred to the press report that there was 
a proposal to make a further retrenchment of 10,000 hands. Sir George Rainy 
promptly denied this report. Sir Henry Gidney proceeding said that there was a 
grave under-current of restlessness on tne part of employees owing to the feel¬ 
ing of disparity of treatment regarding retrenchment between lower sub-ordinates and 
officers. 

Mr. Hayman in. a lengthy speech explained the action taken by the Railway 
Board since the beginning of 1930 when revenues began to fall. The method was to 
reduce the working expenses with the least hardship to the employees. He refrained 
from dealing with those Questions which were before the Railway Court of Enquiry. 
He emphasised that the discharges were made on three grounds. Firstly, least 
efficiency; secondly, short service and, thirdly, those who had approached the 
superannuation age. In all cases where there was evidence that individual men had 
not been properly treated the Railway Board promptly took the matter and secured 
justice. He further assured amidst applause that when the Court of Enquiry reported 
and if there were any cases of injustice to individuals in State railways tne Board 
would unhesitatingly see that justice was done. He quoted figures of retrenchments 
on various railways totalling 40,502 of which the largest figures were in the E. I. 
Railway, 11,700: N. W. Railway, 9,300 and G. I. P. Railway, 8,800. Officials 
were as much affected by retrenchment as subordinates. In fact the former 
suffered more. Concluding, Mr. Hayman struck a personal note and said that as 
one who rose from the lowest ranks he always attached greater importance to the 
interests of the subordinate staff. 

Mr. B. Has criticised the Government for not having allowed the Retrenchment 
Committee to go into administrative details. He wanted that the railways should be 
self-supporting and contribute uniformly to the general revenues reserve and depre¬ 
ciation funds. But he did not want these by increasing the rates and fares as Sir 
Henry Gidney had suggested and which, if adopted, would prove to be the last 
straw on the camel’s back adding to the difficulties already - existing in connection 
with the civil disobedience movement. 

Favoubitism on Railways 

The motion next moved was by Mr. Maswood Ahmed regarding favouritism on 
railways. He made a very brief speech. He was prepared to withdraw the cut 
motion but the House refused permission and rejected it without division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Control over Company-managed Railways 

3rd. MARCH '.—Mr. Anwarul Axim moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to raise the 
question of lack of supervision and control over company-managed railways. 

He said that the Railway Board’s instructions regarding communal recruitment 
were not observed by company-managed railways and they were extravagant. The 
Assam-Bengal Railways was proposing to spend a lakh of rupees on officers and 
staff quarters at a time of financial stress. 

Sir Alan Parsons, replying, assured the House that the power enjoyed by the 
Government of India over company-managed railways was entirely adequate to safe¬ 
guard the Government’s financial interests. He assured Mr. Anwarul Azim that the 
Government did not accept the suggestion of the A. B. Railway for _ officer’s quar¬ 
ters, which showed incidentally the extent of their control. He promised to forward 
to the Agents of the B. N. Railway and the 6, I. Railway, respectively, the legiti¬ 
mate requests made by Messrs. Miara, B. Das and De Souza for representation of 
their communities in the services and on the local advisory committees. As regards 
the selection committee proposal, this was in the mind of the Railway Board, and 
he hoped that such committees would also free the House of constant communal 
claims. 

The motion was withdrawn. 
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Constitutional Aspect of Railways 

Mr. Ranga Iyer moved a token cnt of Rs. 100 to raise the question of the 
Railway Board in regard to the constitutional aspect. He apoko over an hour and 
read a number of extracts from Sir William Ac worth and General Hammond’s books. 
He said that a confidential circular published by au Indian newspaper of Calcutta 
showed that Mr. Benthal had on behalf of the Europeans declared that so far as 
possible railways and porta must be removed from political control. The subject 
was one on which the Assembly should express a view, now that the Round Table 
Conference was considering the issue. 

He laid down the principle that the legislature must Tetain control over policy 
and capital expenditure but that the railways must be treated as a business 
proposition and must not be left either at the mercy of the railway bureaucracy or 
made the playground for caucuses and coteries of politicians. There must be no 
political interference in day to day administration, like that sometimes practised in 
the House. Ho discussed the system prevalent in various parts of the Empire and 
preferred the French system under which the Supreme Council for Railways exer¬ 
cised control and the Btate had ’ a hand in determining the policy. Such a 
council must have representatives of the legislature, of business nnd other 
interests. 


Sir Henry Qidney said that Mr. Ranga Iyer had enunciated sonnd principles but had 
also practised mental somersaults. For instance, how could Mr. Ranga Iyer 
reconcile control over expenditure with the theory that there should be no control 
over day To day administration. Sir Henry outlined hie scheme for railway 
administration but emphasised that all would depend on ‘when is policy and not to 
policy’, to enable them to know where the legislature’s control must end. 

Mr. Joshi argued that railways must not be treated as a commercial proposition 
but as a national service and any Railway Board must have the representation of 
third class passengers, labourers and other interests. He entirely _ opposed 
Parliamentary legislation to set up a statutory Railway Board. “The Indian rail¬ 
ways belong-to India and if any board is to De created, it must be by an Act of the 
Indian Legislature.” 

Shanmukham Chetty said the Government of India’s despatch on reforms 
had announced principles to which none could object and the despatch had also 
suggested a detailed consideration of the Bubject by a commission or committee. 
tt 4 u S j n fckt track. But why bad nothing been done in this direction so far f 
He asked the members of the Round Table Conference whether there was any diB- 
cussion on the subject at the Conference. 

Sir Henry Qidney— None. 


federal Structure Committee mentioning about » 
M l “ ltB rep ? rt - Thete was General Hammond, appointed not by the 
T ® bl ® Conference, but by the Secretary of State (laughter) to report On the 
subject. 1 do not know this gentleman’s credentials.-' 

Bang* Iyer has called him an expert. 

, a< A t8 i 1,1 ***? le P° rt that he has no experience of Indian Railways. 

°PP 08,tlon Applause.) 

, “5; Chetty contested Mr Joshi’s propositions and said railways must be primarily 
ureatai as commercial propositions, but emphasised that as interest on railway loans 
tSLSL*!?- 8 -“ ur, ^ y of th , e re^nues of India, it would be to the interests of the 
Finance Minister to see that the railways were not run at a loss and that financial 
embarrassment by such loss should be avoided. 

u Chetty said that the solution of railway matters could not be 
a membere of the Consultative Committee, for though they may bo ex ‘ 
fin 0 a they are cot experts on railway finance. The Government 

R«or,t i j considerably to carry out their intentions as regards rates. The Railway 
Hoard had no policy except to charge what traffic would bear. 

5: u ah i. r l Chaud/iury asked how Mr. Chetty who was the protagonist of a 
te reserve bank had now become enamoured of railway experts. 

Jagannath Agarwal said Mr. Ranga Iyer had fonnd more allies on the 
«eMP^t«pr 8 * d if S ha !\. <m - the Opposition, for making the Railway Board even 
g er expert body than it now was* Bis suspicion grew into alarm, 
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when h 
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found Sir Henry Gidney become a strange bedfellow with Mr. Ranga Iyer. There 
was every reason for Sir Henry Gidney’a attitude, because he wanted for thirty 
years, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans to retain 50 to ?0 per cent, of all 
railway appointment* in the upper grades which they held at present and for that 
reason Sir Henry Gidney naturally wanted a statutory board and preferred company 
management. But how could Mr. Ranga Iyer not be aware of a development which 
had been hatched secretly and introduced surreptitiously at the Round Table 
Conference for a Statutory Railway Board? Hardly had the talk begun of the 
people of India taking the burden of government than people of other countries had 
started devising means of lightening the burden not only in railway but in postal 
and telegraph and other spheres. 


4 th. MARCH :—Resuming the debate to-day Sir Abdur Rahim said : ‘May I ask 
what is left for the legislature to have control on the policy of railways, when 
every important question of policy is thus to be taken out of the legislature’s 
purview ? Why Bhould it be said in respect of railways alone that the legislature 
must not interfere with the day-to-day administration ? Why should railways be 
placed on a pedestal higher than the Government of India itself ? Do you mean to 
say that this Assembly is expected to criticise the daily administration of any 
department ? Why this discrimination in the case of railways ? The object is 
apparent. It is to remove railways entirely out of the control of the legislature.’ 

He referred next to the discussion on the snbject by the Consultative Committee 
and said the communique issued ou the subject left them in the dark about vital 
matters. There are members and members in every assembly and everybody is not 
in the public interest. We should know who are the members who bold one view 
in the Consultative Committee and who the other and what reasons they advance. 
We find on every important issue the Consultative Committee says the question 
should be referred to his Majesty’s Government for decision. We know that bis 
Majesty’s Government has to decide them, but then why waste time and money on 
these committees ? 

The speaker next referred to the statement of Mr. Znfarullah Khan that until a 
communal settlement was announced they could not take part in the proceedings. 
Sir Abdur Rahim criticised this attitude because what waB bad for the whole of 
India was bad for 72 million Muslims (applause), and just as what was bad for 
72 million Muslims was bad for the whole of India. (Mr. K. Ahmad : ‘Not always, 
sir*.) 

The speaker was at this stage interrupted by Mr. Ghuznavi and Sir A. Suhra- 
wardy, who declared that Sir Abdur Rahim was not speaking for tne Muslim com¬ 
munity. Sir Abdur Rahim reported that he had as much right to express what be 
considered was for the good of his community as any one else. 

Hr. Shafee Daudi recalled that the mandate to the R. T. C. Muslim delegation 
was not to discuss central responsibility without a previous communal settlement. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said he had beard a rumour that Mr. Shafee Daudi had once 
tendered his resignation. He maintained that Muslim members should have taken 
an effective part m those discussions. . 

Sir Hart Singh Hour, leader of the Nationalists, expressed an apprehension that 
a strenuous attempt was being made to create a body which would be independent 
of the control of the Indian legislature. What was the use, he aBked, of treating as 
evergreen the out of date despatch of the Government of India on reforms ? He 
could understand the object of some Europeans and Anglo-Indians because they 
wanted to reserve the lion's share of loaves and iishee which they had hitherto been 
enjoying. Proceeding, he quoted figures of all State railways showing! that of those 
whose salary was above Rs. 150, HindnB were 26 per cent or one-third of what they 
were entitled on the population basis, Muslims were 6 per cent or one-fourth of 
what they were entitled, Anglo-Indians 30 per cent or 30 times of what they were 
entitled and Europeans 25 times on the population basis. He objected to this in¬ 
equality and askea why this inequality should be perpetuated. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour proceeding asked : “It is too much to expect that the 
future Parliament of this country Bhould be left to decide as to what should be the 
proportionate representation in the public services of the country? H the recommen¬ 
dations of the Government of India are followed by that of General Hammood 
and of the Consultative Committee which would be translated into an Act of Parlia- 
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ment yon trill be sowing the seed of that discontent against'which any constitution 
will afford no relief. 

Continuing Sir Hari Singh Gour read passages from a communique of the 
Consultative Committee regarding tbe discussions on the Statutory Board and said 
that the members of the committee had Bignally failed to do their duty. (Applause.) 
He affirmed that whatever may be the difference of opinion between the commu¬ 
nities in India they were all united that the Government of this country in the next 
constitution should be an autonomous Government and not a subordinate in any 
respect of the British Parliament. 

Concluding Sir Hari Singh Gour made it clear that the Bailway Board could not 
be permitted to become a body independent of the control of the elected members of 
the legislature and that the House was against any curtailment of its powers and 
privileges and would refuse to accept a position which did not correspond to that 
which obtained in self-governing Dominions. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy said that he had developed a general attitude of indifference because 
the House was not taken seriously either by the Government or by the people, and 
the authority of the House had passed over to the Viceroy’s House. _ He 
referred to Sir Hugh Cocke’s agreement with Mr. Ranga Iyer and mentioned 
that nowhere had Mr. Ranga Iyer said that there should be statutory railway board 
or that it should be established by parliamentary legislation. 

Mr. Neogy gave the House the history of how this subject came before the 
Round Table Conference. He said that when it appeared in the report of die 
Federal Structure Committee Mr. Saatri, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Sardar 
Ujjal Singh protested that they had held no discussion on it. Lord Sankey _ replied 
that the Maharaja of Bikaner had on more than one occasion spoken about it. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner at once said: ‘I never used the word statutory authority and 
referred only to the functions the Railway Board is exercising now.’ Lord Sankey 
promised to take note of the protests but the unwanted child still appeared in the 
report. 

Mr. Neogy said that the Brigadier-General’s report was dated Aug. 5. 1931, 
which was long before the 2nd session of the Round Table Conference ana yet this 
report was never supplied to the members of the Round Table Conference and was 
probably reserved for the more congenial atmosphere of the Viceroy’s House. He 
was glad that the Consultative Committee had disappointed the Government. He 
next dealt with the question of commercialization- ana offered to yield to Sir Huge 
Cocke if he would declare that the demand for safeguarding the interests of 
European and Anglo-Indian employees on the railways was baaed on commercial 
principles. On the other hand General Hammond had said that the South African 
Kailways had uncommercial principles io that they restricted themselves to costly 
wrnte labour. As regards the questions of rates and fares the Assembly had always 
urged the Government to appoint a rates tribunal but that the rates policy must be 
with the Assembly while the rates structure would be handled by the tribunal. 
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Sir Edgar Wood and Sir Hagh Cocke talk of commercial principle, they wish to 
retain control to enable the railways of India to be run to the advantage of their 
own country. 

Sir George Rainy said that he did not intervene earlier because the Government 
t .u , 0 P°® ltlon explained in the despatch to the Secretary of State was,known 
ror the last 16 months and since then the Round Table Conference was seized of the 
subject ana 8o far as the Government members here were concerned the matter was 
somewhat sub judice. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer he had shown preference for the 
hrench system and opined that it was important for the economio administration of 
railways that there, should be a separation between the policy on one hand and com¬ 
mercial administration on the other. This point required to be looked into because 
there was the danger of pressure being brought to bear on the railways from the 
legislature. It was not because politicians were bad people that their influence on 
management was to be deprecated but because they were placed in a 
Hott-w. * l< t 1 C0U < ^ not but at certain times do things which would be to 
tkl T 4 °* Kelley and economy. However, the Railway Member was glad 
r® bad enabled the Government to know the viewpoint of the mem- 

Ders. L/oncmaing, he said that as envisaged in the Government of India’s despatch there 
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would be an expart enquiry into the details of the plan which the Round Table 
Conference Committee drew up. 

Mr. Sanaa Iyer confessed that the debate had taken a turn different from that he 
had in mind. He had not thought of a statutory railway board. However, that 
subject had come in, but surprisingly Mr. Jagannath Agarwal had suggested that 
in this matter he had joined hands with Sir Henry Gidney. If Sir Henry Gidney’s 
advice was followed the railways would be completely in the hands of- Sir Henry 
Gidney himself. He was glad that there would be a detailed enquiry which was 
exactly what Mr. Chetty and Mr. Mody had suggested. He did not agree 
with Sir Hugh Cocke that the railways should he what ports were now. 
Concluding, he took the opportunity of paying a tribute to 8ir George Rainy as a 
gentlemen. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Indianisation op Sdperiob Services 

Mr. Eanga Iyer next moved a token cut to urge the Indianisation of the superior 
services by company railways. 

Mr. Sayman pointed out that the proportion of 75 per cent reernitment had 
been already attained. Among the company-managed railways the South Indian 
Railway had attained that proportion. As for the rest their proportion had risen in 
1930-31 to 61.5 per cent The railway Board was pursuing the matter and was 
showing a practical way to the company-managed railways to achieve the required 
results such as transfer to company lines of surplus apprentices now under training 
for the State railways. 

Mr. Hayman had not concluded when the guillotine was applied and, therefore, 
all railway demands were granted and the House adjourned till 7th. March. 


Financial Statement for 1932—33. 

7th. MAECE Introducing the Budget proposals for 1932-33, in the Assembly 
to-day Sir George Shuster said :— 

I rise to present the Budget for 1932-33 in circumstances which are somewhat 
unusual. The House is already familar—almost painfully familar—with the main 
features of the present financial situation and a special occasion has already been 
taken to ask for the supplies which six months ago we considered to be necessary 
in order to carry us safely through next year. As His Excellency the Governor- 
General has already announced we do not propose to ask the House at. the present 
stage to approve any extensions or modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
which we put forward IaBt September. A Budget speech must therefore lack much 
of the interest which normally attaches to it. Nevertheless a very important part of 
the financial business still remains to be performed—the voting of the . actual grants 
for expenditure—while the occasion is an appropriate one for attempting a general 
review of the financial position. I should indeed.be failing in my duty if .I did not 
utilise this occasion to the full—for on the occasion of the emergency BessioD it was 
impossible to put forward really accurate estimates of expenditure or to deal 
fully with a most important part of Government finance—the Ways and Means 
position. 

I must therefore ask Honourable Members to bear with me at some length on 
the present occasion, even though my speech may lack the interests—real even if 
painful—of an occasion for proposing new taxation. 

Staggering Fall in Exports and Imports 

I shall not attempt any exhaustive review of economic conditions, bat a picture 
for the current year can be drawn in a few lines. Generally speaking, the monsoon 
was favourable, and India has had quite a normal year as regards agricultural 
production. Yet her exports and imports have fallen m value to a bare half of 
what they were two years ago. Exports of merchandise for the first 10 months of 
the current year amounted in value to Rs. 134$ crores as against Rs. 265 crores 
for tiie first 10 months of 1929-30, while the value of merchandise imported has 
fallen from 201 to about 105 crores. These are staggering figures, and indicate the 
extent to which onr present difficulties are due to world conditions. The most 
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striking falls in exports for the period mentioned are in Jute and Jute products 
which nave fallen from Rs. 69 crores to Rs. 23>4, and Taw cotton which has fallen 
from just under 51 crores to 20#, while, as regards imports, the most notable cases 
are cotton manufactures which have fallen from 49.67 to 15.86 crores, and sugar 
which has fallen from 13.8 to 4.9 crores. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this enormous fall in the volume of trade, our favourable 
trade balance, if movements of Treasure are included, for the first 10 months of this 
year, is Rs. 71 crores as compared with Rs. 43 crores for 1929-30. Here is the 
significance of the export of gold. 

As an indication of our higher rates of taxation I may remind the House that 
this year we have collected for the 10 months about Rs. 29 crores of import duties 
on Rs. 105 crores of imports, as compared with about Rs. 33 crores of duties on 
Rs. 201 crores of imports for 1929-30. 

Deficit Over 11 Chores 

I will deal very briefly with last year’s accounts. The actual results have shown 
a substantial improvement on the revised estimates which I gave last year. Revenue 
proved actually Its. 84 lakhs larger than I expected and expenditure Rs. 26 lakhs 
less, so that the total result was Rs. 1,10 lakhs better—the actual deficit being Rs. 
11,58 crores instead of Rs. 12,68 as anticipated. 

Turning now to the position for the current year, and the prospects 

year, 1 need not remind Honourable Membere of the circumstances in _ % 

were forced during last September to undertake ‘interim’ measures to fortify our 
budgetary position. According to our estimates at that time we should, on the exist¬ 
ing basis of taxation, have had to face deficits of over 19 croreB in each of the years 
1931-32 and 1932-33. We hope by our new measures of retrenchment and taxation 
to reduce the deficit for the current year to Rs. 10J.7 crores and for next year— 
when the effects of retrenchment would be fully felt and with the new rates of 
taxation applicable for a whole year—to realise a surplus of Rs. 5.23 lakhs. 

But I emphasised in presenting the estimates in September that they could not, 
in the extremely uncertain circumstances then prevailing, bo regarded as more than 
guesses, and that we looked to the estimated surplus for next year mainly as a 
reserve margin against this uncertainty. The actual Customs returns for the 
months Bince last September have made it necessary for us to revise our 
estimates. 

As a result we now allow for a deterioration in the figures by about 3 crores for 
each year, and we anticipate that the current year will close with a deficit of 13,66 
crores and that the surplus for 1932-33 will be Rs. 2,15 crores. This surplus of 
^,lo crores, based as it is on severely reduced estimates of revenue, we regard as 
providing a reasonable margin of safety. 

I would remind the House also of another consideration. For this year and next 
year combined we areproviding from Revenue no lesB than 13,71 crores for Reduc- 
tion or Avoidance of Debt. This of course in no way represents recurrent expendi- 

°J^ Ver 1 r 0Ur C . ase 0 pr . ovi8ion f ° r writing off our debt is a measure of a 
specially conservative nature, seeing that practically the whole of our debt is covered 
by productive undertakings which themselves make adequate financial provision 
depreciation of the value of their capital assets. The -matter may therefore 
be looked at in this way. If we combine the results for this year and next year our 
estimates show a net deficit of 11,51 crores. But as this is arrived at after providing 
13,71 crores for Reduction of Debt, onr recurrent receipts for, the two years win 
exceed onr recurrent expenditure by 2.20 crores. 

* U 110 result > 8 achieved over two years of unexampled depression when practi- 
wi m«r e i y th^b Ve ™ ,D the , world is having to show very heavy deficits, 
sound y ’ 1 thlDk ’ ]U8llfiably rc 8 ard the Indian financial position as comparatively 

Analysis of Present Estimates 

Presented as follows. So far as gross revenue and 

expenditure are concerned : — 

(In crores of Rupees). Revenue. Expenditure. 

The results for 1930-31 are 124.60 130.18 

Our Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 134 87 13186 

Our Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 120.77 134.43 

.Our Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 129 96 127.81 
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I must, while giving these figures, remind the House that as they include gross 
interest payments and the counter-balancing receipts from commercial departments, 
they do not show the true picture as regards reduction in administrative expendi¬ 
ture. 

I will now explain the position more fully as regards the main heads of Revenue 
and Expenditure. 

Less Revenue, Despite Inch eased Taxation 

Lakhs. 


Customs.—The actual revenne (less refunds) for 1930-31 was 46.81 

The Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 56,46 

The Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 46,23 

The Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 52,31 


The Budget estimate for next year is thus 4,15 lakhs less than the current budget 
estimate in spite of the fact that the increased and new duties imposed by WO 
Supplementary Finance Act were expected to briDg in additional revenue of 9J 
crores. 

The main deterioration as compared with the current budget occurs under the 
heads of sugar, silver, cotton, piecegoods and liquors. These require special mention. 

The decrease in imports of sugar has been the moBt important single factor in 
upsetting our estimates. 

Less Revenue From Silver And Piece-Goods 

Silver, again, is an important factor in the decrease. For 1930-31 the duty 
aerially collected was Rs. 233 lakhs, but for next year with the increased duty we 
are not counting on more than Rs. 1,60 lakhs. The former represented imports of 
111 million ounces and next year's estimates only allow for 34 million ounces. 

Apart from sugar or silver another most disappointing bead has been cotton 
piecegoods. Here as compared with the 1931-32 Budget we are down in the current 
year by 1,96 lakhs aud next year by 1,86 lakhs. Again, in the case of liquors, we 
have had to reduce our estimate for the current year by 79 lakhs, as compared with 
the Budget estimate for 1931-32. ‘v 

Results Feom New Import Duties 

It may be interesting at this point to add some comments on the operation 
of the new customs duties imposed in the Emergency Finance Bill of last 
September. 

Import Duty on Machinery 

The new duty of 10 per cent, on machinery produced for the four months to end 
of January 1932 Rs. 35 lakhs and is estimated to produce up to March 31st a 
total of 49 lakhs, and for 1932-33 Rs. 1,00 lakhs. This compares with the estimates 
furnished in September of Rs. 52 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 1,03 lahhs for 
next year. On the current year’s results it is, therefore, making a satisfactory show¬ 
ing in comparison with our estimates. 

Import Duty On Raw Cotton 

As regards the new import dnty of % anna per pound on raw cotton, we have 
had to be more cautious in our present estimates and to reduce substantially the 
figures from those anticipated at the time of the Emergency Finance Bill. Here we 
are now only counting on Rs. 10 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 23 lakhs 
for next year compared with our original estimates of Rs. 43 lakhs and Rs. 87 
lakhs respectively. Our reduced figures are based on estimates of imports of about 
22.800 tons in the last 6 months of the current year (making a total for the year of 
about 72,000 tons) &Dd of about 46,000 tons for next year. The need for caution in 
estimating was brought out by the fact that imports in the first three months after 
the duty was imposed fell to 6.5000 tons as against 10,600 tons in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The total quantity imported in the previous year was 
58,000 tons. Taking these facts into account together with the shortage of this 
season’s Indian crop and the present activity of the Indian mills, the figures on 
which we have now based our estimates for next year may be regarded as providing 
a distinct margin of safety. 

As regaids the general effects of the duty a precise estimate is difficult just now 
owing to the presence of a number of abnormal complicating factors. 

22 
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Wisdom op Cotton Duty 

Conditions in the world’s cotton market have been abnormal, and this may 
equally be said of local conditions in India, as there has been a shortage of produc¬ 
tion owing to unfavourable weather conditions, with a resultant rise in prices for 
grades which are primarily exported and not affected by the import dnty. Expert 
opinion, however, agrees that the imposition of the dnty has been responsible for s 
definite improvement in the prices paid for staple cotton. The shortage of the 
Indian crop has been offset by a bumper crop in America, and it seems very 
probable that had the duty not been imposed American cotton would have been 
imported at cheap rates to the detriment of Indian agricultural interests. It is 
fortuitous^ circumstances of this kind that have been mainly responsible in the past 
for large imports of American or Egyptian cotton, where these have taken place: 
while it seems nnlikely that the steady demand from Bombay for East Africans will 
be seriously dislocated by the duty. It is, of course, too soon to trace the effect of 
the duty on the actual development of the production of staple cotton in India, bat 
I am confident that all interests concerned will soon realise that the import duty will 
do much to accelerate this desirable development. The general conclusion is that the 
effects of this dnty have been definitely favourable to Indian interests. 


Taxes on Income 

The actual revenue (less refunds and share of provincial Governments 
for 1930-31 was 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 


Lakhs. 


) 


16,00 

17,44 

17,30 

18,73 


Salt Revenue. 

Ihe actual revenue (less refunds ) for 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 3931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-32 is 


6,83 

7,06 

8,48 

9,43 


• COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS. 

Tim actual net revenue for 1931-32 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is , —1,39 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is —10 

e ^? ber9 “ e alread y ^miHar with the position as regards the Rail- 
current ym orthe^nexL eipeot any contribution from Railways either in the 

Po8 ft and M Telegraphs, the loss in the working of the Department in 
bftel flowing for the full effect of the retrenchment and taxation 
measures, is now expected to be about Rs. 16 lakhs. 


Summary of Revenue Estimates 

merofafTwS' the , Bud g? t for 1932-33 under the heads of Tax Revenue from Com- 
« 3 t8 ’ -?uP*r and Other Revenue and the Finance headings 

snows as compared with the current budget : 

In lakhs of Rupees 
Better Worse 


*“$IT 
ass.« "Ssr* 

Finance headings 
Other revennee 


+41 


-412 

-83 

-30 
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Expenditure Estimates 
, Summary.—I must now turn to the expenditure side, but before going into 
details I will summarise the position so ns to complete the other side of the picture 
to the Revenue summary which I have just given. 


Civil Expenditure. 


The actual Civil expenditure in 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 


Lakhs 

24,93 

23,34 

22.65 

20.65 


Military Expenditure 
The actual Military expenditure (net) in 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Bndget estimate for 1932-33 is 

. From these figures it will be seen that total Civil and net Military expenditure 
in 1932-33 is estimated at 67,39 lakhs, which is 11,84 lakhs less than for 1930-31, and 
7,95 lakhs less than the cnrrent bndget. 

To complete any comparison between the Bndget for the current year and 
year—according to the summary which I have given: 

The reduction in net Receipts nnder the headings of Tax Revenue, Com¬ 
mercial departments, Finance heads, and other receipts is 
While the net reduction in Civil and Military expenditure is 
Thus accounting for a net improvement of 

As the surplus in the current year’s budget was Rs. 1 lakh, the surplus 
we are estimating in 1932-33 is 

I will now turn to the second class of expenditure which really represents 
tional outgoings. Honourable Members may think that in these hard times we ought 
to have admitted nothing new, but certain items have been absolutely unavoidable. 

I will mention the following more important items :— 

Rs. 6)4 lakhs for the Round Table Conference committees now tonring in 
India. 

Rs. 3# lakhs representing the increased rupee equivalent of onr contribution to 
the League of Nations due mainly to the fall in the gold value of the rupee. This 
is notable as being practically our only external obligation which has increased 
owing to this change in onr currency. 

Rs. 2 lakhs for the All-India Medical Council, and the Calcutta Hygiene 
Institute. 

North-West Frontier Province 


54,30 

52,00 

51,76 

46.74 


next 

lakhs 

5,81 

7,95 

2.14 

2.15 
adai- 


Before I leave the subject of Civil Expenditure, I must make special reference to 
one substantial change in the estimates before the House this year. This arises from 
the change in the constitutional position of the North-West Frontier Province. The 
position is explained in detail in the Financial Secretary’s Statement and for my 
present purpose I need merely summarise it by saying that a sum amounting to 
about Rs. 66)4 lakhs drops ont from the Government of India receipts, represent¬ 
ing the revenue for the area of the new Governor’s Province, while on the other 
side expenditure amounting to about Rs. 1,63)4 lakhs ib taken over by the 
Province. The net difference between these two figures is a deficit of about 97)4 
lakhs, and as against this our proposal ib that the Central Government should give 
a subvention of odb crore to the new Province. It is a subvention on this basis 
which appears in the demands for grants placed before the Assembly. It has been 
fixed at a round figure and gives the Province a small margin of ahont 2$- lakhs. 
.The subvention is to be operative for three years, or until the new Constitution for 
India is inaugurated—whichever is the earlier. In either event the position will again 
be revised. 

Hon’ble Members will observe from the form of the Demand for the North-West 
Frontier Province that we have, therefore, been forced to provide (a) for a 
certain amount of direct expenditure in the early part of April next, and (b) 
for virtually handing back to the province the revenue which we may collect during 
that period. 
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I must now torn to the Army Budget. 

Revised Estimate, 1931-32The budget allotment for military expenditure in 
1931-32, excluding the special grant for expansion of the Territorial Force was Rs. 
51,90 crores. 22 lakhs, representing the proceeds of the emergency cut on the pay of 
officers has been surrendered, and the revised estimate now stands at 51.68 crores. 

The military authorities have conducted their retrenchment campaign on an 18 
months’ plan, extending over the period from the 1st October, 1931 to the 31st 
March, 1933. Retrenchment on a large scale necessarily involves the payment of 
substantial terminal charges and it was an essential part of the military programme 
to reduce expenditure in the last six months of the current financial year in order 
that credit might be taken in 1932-33 for the full effect of retrenchment. The 
military authorities were assisted here by a further fall in prices which will produce 
a saving of about 17 lakhs. With the help of this windfall His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief has been able, by insisting on general economy in expenditure 
and by introducing forthwith certain retrenchment measures which bring in immedi¬ 
ate savings, to complete successfully the firt stage of his programme. Apart from 
the formal surrender of the 22 lakhs on officers’ pay, His Excellency has effected 
saving sufficient to meet the whole cost of employment of troops in the Burma re¬ 
bellion and other disturbances (about 30 lakhs) without any aaditional grant, and to 
carry forward a sum of 21 lakhs, which should suffice to cover terminal charges 
payable in 1932-33. 

Budget Estimate for 1932-33.—In September last I informed the House that Bis 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief had agreed, as the Army’s contribution in the 
national emergency, to accept a cut of Ra. byi crores on his 1931-32 budget. I 
have now only to say that His Excellency has made good his undertaking in full 
and that the estimate for the military budget in 1932-33 excluding again the special 
grant for the Territorial Force, stands at 46,65 crores. 

The total reduction, which is raised to 5-J crores to allow for certain unavoidable 
items such as the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, is made up of first. 
1,40 crores from cuts in pay, secondly, 3,10 crores from retrenchment measures 
in recurrent expenditure and thirdly, 1 crore from postponement of progress with the 
special re-equipment programme. 

The Army authorities have throughout made it clear that they have only ngreed 
to postponement in order to help in meeting the present national emergency, spa 
mat the permanent cancellation of these measures could not—consistently with 
P a oK?' n l n K th . e efficiency of the Army—be effected. His Excellency the Commander- 
has gwen an assurance that ne will not relax his efforts to secure further 
1 j recurrent expenditure both by pressing on with measures already 
i y a °y * nrther lines that may present themselves, but be 

B , 11 he does not see any hope of being able to find economies 

rpiWUnn ^hat > 8 to say, economies from measures other than the 

yS 2 . fi F h i!T g tr °°P 9 rai0 . e9 quite different issues, which can go near to 

comhinJ? 2-fi.which would arise from restoring cuts in P ay 
““S I * 0 disappearance of the 65 lakhs of special saving on recurrent 

fntenairL I 1 “ support of this he points out that in spite of be 

Retranlk examination of all sources of economy both by his own officers and by the 
retrenchment Committee, it was only possible to work up to the present reduction 

2 D * v r ° re l by redaein K tr oops at a saving of 35 lakhs. Further, although provi- 
® ade in ‘he estimates for 1932-33 for some rise in the 

now tnLn fiTa,n * ? ii “/ spared with those prevailing in 1931-32, the rat« 
taken are still far below the recent normal level, and. if tinces should 
rise to n> 
though 


rise tyf Ee ke ar0 i t 'i- I 91 below the recent normal level, and, if prices 

to be stabilised at^ something like the 1929 level and this event, 

an automatic increase in the 


mean 


2 “, 'welcome on general grounds, would _ _ 

madp I plea?ii! n » t ?' these considerations His Excellency wishes it to be 

™ new standard f 6 ? an ?°‘ re ? ard ‘he budget figures of 46,65 crores as representing 
nment atrenli i® 1 «* charges, and the nomal cost of the Forces at their 

crores even ifrk Wben cu ,t ,n P ay 18 restored mUBt be recognised to be about 43 
right to ^ Honnnr r w all M K L ow p £ cea of ^ ain etc - continue. I have ‘bought it 
dS»n from Th. > fc? b,e «¥u emben know ‘he conclusions which His Excellency has 
meTt wm 0f the pr^ent situation, and I can only add that the Govern- 

t will continue to press for all possible efforts to secure further recurrent econo- 
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Doiea and that the campaign for retrenchment will not be regarded as finally closed 
with the achievements of this year. 

There are two important points which Buch an examination reveals, first the 
effect of recent protective policy on revenue, and secondly, the direction in which - 
reserve powers of taxation to meet emergency can be exercised. 

Protective Effect of Import Duties 

I will take these points in order. It is ia our import duties that the most signi¬ 
ficant changes have been made. Among the customs import duties the two largest 
individual items were until two years ago those on cotton piecegoods and sugar. 
The recent increases in these duties—which formerly were regarded only as revenue 
measures—would in any case and apart from any decisions which the Legislature 
has taken or may shortly take'in regard to them, have given to them a highly pro¬ 
tective character. It is obvious that as the protective effect increases, their value as 
revenue producers must diminish. 

j 

Apologia fob Taxing the Masses 

On the other hand, if we turn to the main articles of consumption by the Indian 
masses we find a different picture and the increases made in the rates of taxation 
are likely to provide substantial increases in revenue. 

In the case of kerosene, for example, we expect to get in the current year, from 
excise and import duties combined, Rs. 3,57 lakhs, as compared with an average 
for 1928-29 to 1930-31 of Rs. 2,71 lakhs. Here, therefore, is a reserve to which we 
have been able effectively to turn. 

Theu. salt, again, as regards the enhancement of 25 per cent, in the duty seems 
to have had no appreciable effect on the consumption, and we are able to anticipate 
increased revenue in a full year apart from the immediate and temporary gain from 
the abolition of the salt credit system) of Rs. 1,60 lakhs over and above the normal 
revenue at the old rate. 

I might here also mention two other articles of consumption by the Indian masses 
the results in regard to which are equally interesting. I refer to befelnuts and 
spices. 

As regards betel nuts, the recent substantial increases in duty do not appear 
greatly to have affected consamption, for we are relyiDg on a revenue of about Rs,' 

60 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 63 takhs next year from this duty, ob against 
a normal revenue before the increase of Rs. 33 lakhs. 

A similar result appears ia the case of spices. From those items (cloves, 
nutmegs and pepper) for which separate trade statistics are on record—and they 
constitute 80 per cent, of the whole—we are able to anticipate a revenue of about 
Rs. 20 lakhs m the current year and of Rs 22 lakhs next year, against a normal 
revenue before the increases in duty of- under Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Only an Illustration 

The figures which I have given are. of course, in a sense, only an illustration of 
well-known principles affecting the yield of taxes on articles of elastic and inelastic 
demand. Bnt it is interesting to examine how', these principles work out 
in practice. Such an examination of these examples indicates that a 
Finance Member—who has unfortunately to be hard hearted and exclude all 
sentiment from his plans and calculations—must be brought to the conclusion 
that If in times of emergency he needs to raise extra revenue, then his 
most sure and reliable course is to impose slight increases in the taxes which 
fall on the masses of the population. A few annas per head from 300 millions is 
the most effective course, whereas attempts to extract heavy taxation from a limited 
class seem almost to have reached their limit. This is a conclusion which iB not 
likely to be popular, but all who share in the responsibility for maintaining the 
financial posiLion of India must face hard facts. 

While these facts mnst be faced, I do not wish to suggest that where increased 
revenue is sought there should not be a fair and proportionate increase in direct 
taxation. No critic of the Government conld in the face of the recent heavy 
increases in incometax, complain that thiB proportion has not been preserved. The 
increases in rates are well Known, and beyond this it is merely necessary to state 
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tbe simple fact that in times of great depression we are counting on getting about 
18J crores from in com etas as compared with an average of slightly over 16 crores 
for the five years of comparative prosperity from 1923 to 1928. 

Borrowing Progbamme 1932-33. 

With this reduced provision for Railway Capital expenditure for the Provinces, 
I estimate that it will be possible to reduce tbe amount of Treasury Bills held by 
the public by about 7# crores from our current resources, and that we shall not 
have to raise any loans during the year, except for the purpose of meeting or 
converting maturing loan obligations. As regards the latter, the 6 per cent, sterling 
bonds 1932-33, which Government have the option to repay on the 15th June 1932, 
will in any case be repaid. In the estimates which I am now presenting I have 
treated the funds for this purpose as being provided by corresponding new oorrowing 
in London. But it is quite possible that this will not be necessary. If exchange 
continues as at present it appears likely that we shall be able to repay these bonds 
without borrowing m London the necessary fnnds for the purchase of the sterling 
required being provided by borrowing in India. Aa regards rnpee loans, _ I am 
reckoning that we shall issue a loan of 14jtf crores i.e., the amount required to 
provide for the repayment of the 6 per cent, bonds J932 falling due on the 1st 
October 1932, I would add that if the recent improving tendency in the Govern¬ 
ment securities market continues, it should be possible to raise a larger loan in 
India on favourable terms and in that case we shall probably take advantage of this 
opportunity to fund a part of the floating debt and thus reduce this to a greater 
extent than the 7# crores which I have, as already explained, allowed for meeting 
ont of current resources. 


In Defence of Expansion of Currency 
I must now make a few general remarks on the currency position with particular 
reference to the criticisms of the recent expansion which has been appearing in 
certain sections of the Indian press. If I treat this criticism as worthy of any 
serious reply I do so mainly because from certain questions which have oeen asked 
recently in this House it appears that Honourable Members are anxious to have 
their minds cleared ou the matter. But-very briefly what is said amounts to this— 
that tbe recent expansion of the currency is not justified by any rise in rupee 
prices; and that the Government is in effect using the note printing _ pres* 
to meet its own requirements, thereby causing a dangerous inflationary- 

Apologia For Inflation 

Now so long as the Government ib the currency authority it is simple and 
obvious for our critics to say that our currency policy is dictated by revenue 
considerations. But our answer is eqnally simple and obvious. So long as our 
exchange ib pegged to something external—either gold or. as at present, an external 
currency, like sierling-we could not follow Buch a course even if we so desired. 
We cannot in fact expand or contract currency beyond the actual requirement of 
the public which uses that currency without the results becoming apparent in our 
exchange position. If a Government has to expand cnrrency to meet its own needs 
because its revenue is inadequate and because ita credit is so bad that it cannot 
borrow enough to make encje meet, then its exchange will weaken and collapse* 
Ibe great improvement which has recently taken place both in our credit and 
exchange is the most effective aDswer which I can give to Government’s critics. 
At T' 5 ! “ ftl *et ib a shrewd judge. And the money markets of India and 
the world clearly do not share the views of our critics. 

Dual Role 

The criticism has in one respect a certain interest, because its very nature points 
Indian . 81tu ation which we all admit to be undestrable- 
namely that the Government is also the currency authority. We have a dual role, 
aa we have this dual role not only will it be easy for our critics to say 
^ ; AT currency policy ib dictated by revenue considerations, but we ourselves ere 
£n»w?, the ""fortunate position that fluctuations in our receipts as currency 
fTnnSTtL?- 1 i up0n .? nd "P set our budgetary position. But let roe assure this 
l 7° rolea rigidly distinct, and that we never allow our 
enue needs to deflect us from a sound currency policy. Surely our own record- - 
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Particularly recently—proves this. In those difficult eighteen months which preceded 
last September, when our revenue was falling short of our actual outgoings, we did 
not hesitate to perform our duty as currency authority by drawing off the market 
that surplus money which had to be withdrawn in order to maintain stability of 
exchange. We had to raise our floating debt not merely to meet our revenue 
requirements, but to a far greater extent in order to contract surplus currency. 
Thatprocess reacted most severely ou our budgetary position, and made the 
deterioration in our general financial position appear far greater than was really the 
case. I had occasion to deal fully with this aspect of the matter last year. To-day 
the wheel has turned, and the improvement in our position ns currency authority is 
favourably influencing both our general financial position and out budgetary 
equilibrium. But we are really doing no more than recovering a part of the ground 
that we lost last year, and we have not created a single pie of currency beyond 
what the public requires. Let me again remind the House of the figures which I 
have already given. Our expansion in the current year has provided us with ngt 
additional funds of Rs. 35 crores. but our contraction in the two preceding years 
was Rs. 43# crores, so that in the three years the Government in performing its 
duty as currency authority has had to lose resources of Rs. 8# crores. From the 
recent improvement the whole country is deriving great benefit and we have done 
our best, to the extent that we were justified by the exchange position in doing so, 
to ease the position for comraerceand industry by supplying them with the currency 
that they required and by regulating our Treasury Bill policy in a way which has 
enabled the oaok to reduce its rate from 3 per cent, to 6 per cent. Why should our 
critics cavil at that? 

To those who say that the recent rise in prices has not been sufficient to justify 
the extent of our expansion I can only answer that the public whose needs we as 
currency authority have to supply has absorbed the money. There is no evidence 
either- in the Bank’s figures or otherwise of an undue surplus. It is not possible to 
say exactly where the money has gone. Some is undoubtedly required to meet the 
greater needs of trade with higher rupee prices for commodities. It is clear also 
that in certain cases currency must now be held where gold was held before. That 
shows a gratifying confidence in the country’s currency. Apart from this I would 
make two observations. In the first place stocks of currency held in the banks and 
throughout the country must have been reduced to abnormally low figures by the 
contraction which we effected up till September, and as a result of the high rates 
for Treasury Bills which we had to maintain. There was clearly much leeway to 
be made np. In the second place, in a country with a fully developed money market 
orgauisation, contraction and expansion of credit plays a much more important part 
than contraction and expansion of currency. India is not entirely on a par with a 
modern Western country in this respect. Except in a few large towns there is 
no fully developed money market or credit machinery. In the vast areas of the 
countryside the organisation is still on ancient lines, and the possibilities of variation 
in the absorption of currency are comparatively large. In the last few months in 
India there is no evidence of any large expansion of credit, and the whole demand 
for extra accommodation has fallen on currency. This must be remembered in asses¬ 
sing the situation in India. In any case (whatever oar critics say) we can assert 
with the greatest assurance that the present position is sound. On the other hand, 
it iB quite obvious that the recent improvement in the exchange position and iu the 
demand for currency has been very largely due to the sale and export of gold. If 
that were to cease, and if there were to be any economic set-back in the world 
with a renewed fall in gold and rupee prices then we may again have to reverse 
the present process in order to maintain a sound position. Will our critics in that 
case shift their ground yet once more and criticise ns again from the other side ? 
For the present at least let ns hope that snch a necessity will not arise, - and -until 
it does let us be thankful for small mercies in the welcome improvement which has 
reoently come about. ... 

The reference to the export of gold which I have just made brings me to that 
another matter on which I mast say something because the public mind is so 
much concerned about it. I would at the outset draw a distinction between the 
export of gold from private holdings and any loss of gold from our monetary 
rwerves. The distinction is not alivays kept clear in the public mind. There has of 
course been no loss of gold from our monetary reserves. On the contrary our 
holding has largely increased in the current year. Therefore, so far as the backing 
to onr currency is concerned, there has been no weakening of the position. 
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In the meanwhile the export is giving India favourable trade balance and enabling 
her people, who are in this way realising a email portion of their reserves, to tide 
over the present terribly difficult times. _ India is thereby being saved much of the 
hardship under which other countries are suffering. Reserves are being drawn 
upon in hard times and as His Excellency asked of what use is a reserve u it can 
never be drawn upon. 

Those, however, who deplore the present export of gold apparently hold the view 
that gold is bo extraordinarily valuable as a possession that no country which has 
once acquired it should part with a single ounce of it—particularly not in the pre¬ 
sent times of economic crisis. And many of them go on to assert that the present 
Government of India alone of all Governments is allowing this export to take place. 

Now. in the first place, to the general argument I think the answer is simple. 
What is the special and nuique quality of gold which justifies the holdiDg of U 1 
Surely its quality as a reserve which on the last report is, according to the present 
world system, the only ultimate Bure method for settliog obligations as between one 
country and another. But if this is accepted, then the necessary implication is that 
the gold must on occasions be used for this purpose. If it is never to be used it 
might just as well be at the bottom of the sea. 

America, Btill on gold, is in terrible difficulties, and is straining every effort—as 
recent announcements show to find a policy which will bring about a rise in the 
gold prices of commodities, or, in other wordB, a fall in the value of gold. If she 
succeeds her present currency system may survive. If she does not, she, too, may be 
forced off the gold standard. This is no exaggeration of the position. Why, there¬ 
fore, should the people of India be deprived of the right to exercise their own 
judgment in this matter and sell their gold ? My critics would answer: “let 
them do so, but let the Government buy it and use this opportunity to build up 
reserves for starting a Reserve Bank.’’ But to tbia there are clear answers. First, 
“For the Government as currency authority to buy gold now that the currency i* 
divorced from gold would be a pure speculation.” Secondly, “The Government could 
not afford to buy and bold all the gold which is being offered now, for it has its 
own external obligations to meet.” Thirdly, 'If currency reserves are required, and 
if vre could afford now to accumulate them, we have already our proper proportion 
of gold. It iB rather external securities that we need to complete an ample margin 
of reserves.” Fourthly, “We are indirectly acquiring sterling securities against the 
gold exports so far as the proceeds are not required to meet the balance of _ pay¬ 
ments due on private accounts. So far as our financial position permits of it we 
shall use these securities to increase our currency reserves.” 

. have given this matter our most constant and careful consideration ever 
since last October when the process began, and we are absolutely certain that in the 
present circumstances the best interests of India are being served allowing free 
movement of gold to continue—that in fact this movement is proving that India s 
gold resources are an immense reserve of strength, the moderate employment of 
which is saving her people at present from much suffering, and preserving the 
balance of payments and the credit of the country as a whole in times when other 
countries, particularly countries whose economic conditions resemble those of India 
are sorely stained* 

j-<r 0ur . c f iti . c ? B P eak “ though the interests of Government were somehow 
dferentto “e interest of the country i D this matter. There could be no more 
absurd idea. The difficulties of Government, either as the authority for revenue and 
expenditure, or ae curroncy authority, react on the public aud ‘vice-versa.’ What 
® re BI K n9 *t present ? We are free from hampering measures of exchange 
t Xch ? ng , e 18 8 i ron K/ our credit improved: we have reduced our external 
obligations and strengthened our reserves, thereby saving the taxpayer interest 
charges, and improving the chances for raising fresh capital when this is needed for 
the development of the wmntry ; the bank rate has come down from 8 to 6.P® 
cent., and, as a lesnlfc, all who are engaged in trade and industry have obtained 
relief; while, as another result, Government securities are rising, a fact 
E i tUrn u 18 improving the position of all banks and investors. » 
indeed 6 * 40 868 benefit to 1118 Public in all these sings he must be blind 

General Conclusion 

™T?™ a D , b l°u2 review 11 L hin , k ™>.may feel satisfied with the position. We can fa« 
next year with a proapect of a fairly substantial surplus, while even though tW 
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current year is closing with a nominal deficit, if we take into account the 
provision which we are making from revenue for reducing our debts, we can 
actually reckon on a surplus of receipts over expenditure for the two years 
combined. 

. I have dwelt on world conditions and said little about internal political condi¬ 
tions. Here the mere fact that constitutional changes are impending makes it all 
the more necessary that we should preserve the country's financial foundations in 
a sound condition and convince the world that any future Indian Government will 
«» maintain them. The latter ia a task on which Indian leaders should concentrate. 
But jnst at this time, we see, on the contrary efforts in certain quarters to propagate 
mistrust, and to impede the normal course of trade. I have taken no account of 
any effects frame those efforts in my calculations. Local effects theie may be, and 
Bombay, for example, with her strange passion for self-infiicted wounds, may, unless 
the commercial interests so threatened bestir themselves, find herself wounded 
beyond recovery and in danger of losing her place as a commercial market, just as 
she has been losing her industrial place to other centres. But, so far as India as a 
whole is concerned, we confidently believe that such efforts will fail to have aoy 
appreciable effect on her economic life, and that ultimately the good sense of ths 
country wilt prevail. 

Is it vain even now to ask for co-operation in India when we are trying to 
establish conditions foi the new constitution? I will say no more now than that the 

E osition will require very careful consideration during the coming year. If in the 
andling of these problems representatives of the unofficial commnnities in India 
were ready to give their advice and support to Government, I feel confident that 
the national interests wou’d benefit from such co-operation. Hon’ble Members may 
perhape take np these points in debate. 

We have in the past year ridden a storm which might well have wrecked us, but 
we have emerged fron it stronger than before. We have overhauled onr expenditure 
and reduced this to a level which should leave ua a margin of revenue when any 
eco omic recovery begins, and at least substantially ease the financial problems at 
the start of the new Constitution, Difficulties there are which still remain to be 
overcome, aod tasks to be accomplished. If the Indian pnblic would co-operate in 
a common effort with Government, this could be done more surely and more 
easily; but we are determined that it shall be done. In the meanwhile, if we look 
round the world in the present times of difficulty we may fairly claim that there is 
no country in the world whose intrinsic financial position ia sonnder, or whose ulti¬ 
mate prospect of economic advance in the future is more bright. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

9th. MARCH The Assembly met to-day to commence the general discussion 
of the Budget. Mian Shah Nau>a% initiated the discussion. He said, be¬ 
hind the consolingwords of the Finance Member, there lay the desert of poverty of 
a sub-continent. He referred to the social services rendered by Western Govern¬ 
ments, which were all absent in India. He opposed any thought of taxing kerosene 
and Balt in the fntnre, and pleaded that the Government' of India should bring* 
down its administrative expenditure in relation to the taxable capacity of the people. • 
He considered that military expenditure could be reduced through redaction in 
troops had found no justification, for instance, for the expenses incurred on Bazmak. 
He urged the abandonment of Civil Disobedience, and pleaded for co-operation at 
the H. T. 0. to enable a settlement between the two countries which might lead to 
national prosperity. 

Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the European Group, recalled his nine years’ associa¬ 
tion with the Assembly from the days of Sir Basil Blackett’s Finance Membership, 
as thiB would be the last occasion for him to speak on the Budget. He felt that 
when daring the Blackett regime. Provincial contributions were eliminated, they all 
felt that the revenues of the country would go ahead and enable further reduction 
in taxation. Instead, the picture became dismal and he felt a great deal of sym¬ 
pathy for the present Finance Member. 

Sir H, Cocke referred to the labours of the Federal Finance Committee, and to 
the suggestions in some quarters that a great part of the income-tax should go to 
the provinces. He held tnat it was important, now that the Customs revenue was 
heavily foiling, that the Central Government should not be starved of adequate 
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finances. He also held that, if social services were to be increased and the lot of ths 
poor man helped. Finance Members of the future would have to impose a small 
burden on the masses. He referred to the figures of revenue and expenditure for 
the five years, 1923 to 1928, and the present position, which showed that the Bs. 24 
croTes gap in revenue had been made up through 11 crores of retrenchment and 13 
crores of extra-taxation. One extraordinary development was the habit of invest¬ 
ment among the common people. Through education, thrift had developed, and if 
thiB trend continued, the Government’s borrowing would be more and more through 
the masses rather than from the classes and bankers. He hoped the Finance Mem¬ 
ber’s calculations of a substantial surplus next year would turn out to be true. 
The Government needed the help of all, and they should marshall their forces to 
prevent the political situation from reaching on the financial situation. 

Dr. Dalai said that the prestige of the British stood higher than at any time, 
and if the Congress had the welfare of India at heart, it should shake off the war 
mentality, and join the Government in constitution-making. 

* Mr. B. Das remarked that Dr. Dalai had no right to speak on purely political 
matters. A recent meeting in London under the chairmanship of the Hon. Bertrand 
Russel, had resolved urging the Government to come to terms with the Congress. 
That was hiB only reply to Dr. Dalai’s observations. 

Claiming himself to be a constitutionalist, Mr. B. Das asked where was the 
response from the Government’s side to the Nationalist demands. The Government 
themselves were not constitutionalists. Why did they throw to the winds the prin¬ 
ciples of sound finance and give a subvention to Sir George Schuster’s orphans— 
the North-West Frontier and Aden ? The speaker complained that the incidence of 
taxation was not properly distributed and that there was a tendency for the rich 
man to go free, while the half-starved loyal poor man was fleeced. 

As a member of the Public Accounts Committee, Mr. Dob referred to cases in 
which the Provincial Governments did not pay interest for portions of the loans 
-f? 11 n m ^j? Central Government and insisted on the Central Government befog 
stiff. Concluding, he objected to the absence of financiers from ths provinces on 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

Mr. Silaramarajn objected to the Government of India’s method of raising taxa¬ 
tion, spurning the advice of the representatives of the people. In the circumstances, 
constitutional privileges said to be enjoyed by the Assembly were unreal, rendering 
co-operation impossible. If India was to have a constitution on'an all India Federal 

, it8 influences placed on a stronger foundation 

the 

ndia 
ting 
the 

trous to S^f ?J^ i, he Committee had recommendX It was men*' 

trous to think of the Inchcape Committee’s figure in these days of fall in prices. 

of ditare ? n civil «fle Mr. Sitaramaraju argued in favour 

v wag ®® for Indians as suggested by Mr. K. C. Roy to* 
to ^ . Com 2 , “ 9 ion. In this connection, he referred amidst applause 

of ,**• 1 - 00 ? h bis salary by Sir T. Vijayaragbavaehan. 

Im P* nal . Council of Agricultural Research, and wondered rf 

fikl T d t, m u ft . B, u ,la r. offer in “ iB national emergency. Patriotic! men 

entrants sllonl< * come forward. As regards salaries for future 

follow^’ 0 „ tod iT hy - ‘^Government 0 f India had not yet adopted the pohey 
o owed by some Provincial Governments of taking men on a salary repr*“ nt,nar * 
o per cent. 

Joshi m- Mody’s point of view, and held that th 

t, being indirect, fell on the Doorer ol 

■ui 


warn, uiiy 

taxation Ttra. tu'.- uncut taxation ana a reaucuuu in _ md * 1 - 

R* non "n* flfn ’ taxable limit of income could be reduced from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 500 or 600. Commencing on the attitude of the House d said : ‘’This House 
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stands for capitalistic interests. Its conduct in throwing out the Foreign Investment 
Taxation Bill proved how it was a tool of the capitalists.” Finely, Mr. Joshi 
pleaded that the Government of India should exert its influence in the international 
world to bring about recovery from the depression caused by the mad policy of tariffs 
and protection. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh considered that the present distress was due to political causes 
which were largely Government’s creation. Of the 300 officers retrenched, he asked, 
how many were Indians ? He advocated a graduated cut in salaries, and severely 
criticised military expenditure. 

Mr. S. C. Jog Baid that the very fact that the Finance Member intended to tax 
the poor man’s salt and kerosene and other necessities showed the extremeties to 
which they were driving the people. He pleaded for reduction of British troops and 
rapid Indianisation. But, he was alarmed at the Finance Member’s statement that 
48 crores should be regarded as the minimum. If that was really the case, then 
the Government did not mean to Indianise the Army or reduce its expenditure, 

Mr. Dumasia referred to the five year plan of Soviet Russia and asked why a’ 
similar programme could not be carried out in India in order to increase the pur¬ 
chasing power of the people. 

Mr. Navakumar Dudhoria suggested a restriction on the export of gold. The 
depletion of the Government’s finances was due to unnecessary expenditure on 
committees and conferences. Though he did not grudge the subvention to the 
Frontier, it was inadvisable in the present financial position of the Government. 
The Government’s policy of rule by Ordinances went against any hope of recovery. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai attacked the system of administration as being the eause 
of the present muddle, and did not agree that the world-wide depression had any¬ 
thing to do with the present situation in India. Unless the political situation 
eased, there was no hope of balancing the Budget. He did not understand why the 
recommendation of responsible committees on retrenchment appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment should not be accepted in toto. He regarded it as a bad precedent to grant 
a subvention to any Province. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi supported Mr. B. Das’s observations regarding the poor 
masses being mulcted, and the rich people comparatively escaping the burden of 
taxation. He objected to any suggestion to increase the burden or the masses by 
way of increasing the duty on kerosene oil and betel-nuts. It was cruel that, at a 
time when disarmament was the talk in other countries, the Indian Government had 
not reduced the military expenditure appreciably. He quoted from the Army Re¬ 
trenchment Committee’s Report to show that there was needless overstaffing m the 
Military Medical Service. The Indian Army was regarded by the British as merely 
a link in the chain of Imperial defence. 


10th. MARCH :—Haji Chaudhury Ismail resuming the debate to-day said that 
officials in India should feel that they were public servants and not public 
masters. Civil and Military expenditure, at least at this late stage, should 
be reduced to a level commensurate with the reduced revenue. Unless the 
present system of rule by repression was abandoned, there was not prospect 
of trade revival and customs revenue would still further reduce year by 
year. He appealed to the Government not to exasperate the poor people by threat 
of taxation on kerosene, salt, etc. 


Sir Henry Qidney hoped that the ten per cent cut would soon be riven up in 
order to restore confidence of the subordinates. He did not believe that the Finance 
Member would be able to receive more money by piling up income-tax aa it had 
reached its limit Instead he suggested that taxing of pan and other luxuries would 
bring money very easily. Proceeding, the speaker emphasised that the strength of 
the army should not be reduced, because it would lead to chaos and insecurity in 
the country. Referring to Anglo-Indians, Sir H. Gidney said that they were 
pioneers of Empire building who by their long and peaceful service played a great 
part in fostering and developing industry in the country. It would be nothing but 
expropriation if other communities tried to deprive them of their well-earned 
. position in the publio service of the country. Referring to his memorandum to the 
’ first Round Table Conference which was referred to by Mr. C, S. Ranga.Aiyar 
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during the railway budget discussion. Colonel Gidney pointed out that it had 
become out of date bb another modified one was presented in the Second Conference. 


Sardar Sant Singh Baid that the reasonable demands of the Indian people for a 
self-respecting position on honourable terms in the Empire bad been consistently 
spurned with contempt. Ever since the Great War, Indians had offered co-operation 
in abundance not only by service in the Army bnt even by coming to this 
Assembly. Bnt the result had been repression and more repression. Tbe tail-talk 
of reforms side by Bide with repression was pot the remedy for discontent, but it 
would be driving discontent underground which would recoil on their own heads if 
allowed any further. In spite of the co-operation of Opposition members in the 
Assembly who had been called by people as toadies, they had been slighted and 
insulted by the promulgation of measnres without their consultation. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Leader of the Independent Party, complimented Sir George 
Schuster for bis masterly skill in presenting the budget, but observed that Sir 
George Schuster was helpless and was being dictated to by biB master at Whiteb&ll 
as regards the policy. To have linked the rupee to the sterling on which specu¬ 
lators profited, was surely to injure India. It should be left to the representatives 
in the Assembly to fix the level of expenditure and then if there was any surplus 
they could reduce the burden of taxation of people. At present, the position was 
the other way abont. Referring to the Retrenchment Committee operations, he 
emphasised the general policies outlined in the General Purposes Committee (of 
which be was the President) and whereon Mr. Ramsay Scott had rendered valuable 
assistance and co-operation and asked to what extent waa Indianisation being 
followed. In particular, he pointed out that 300 officers were discharged and asked 
what compensation had been paid to them. If tbe recommendations of the 
Committee were followed, they would find room for further cutting down expendi¬ 
ture and thereby make it possible to reduce taxation. Concluding, Sir Abdur 
Rahim referred to the export of gold and said that a reserve of gold was necessary 
for any country. He characterised the present export of gold as disastrous to the 
best interests of the country and did not agree with Sir George Schuster that it 
shonld be allowed. 


Sir Sari Singh Oour referred to the unreality of the debate when under consti¬ 
tutional compulsion they had already voted the money during the last session. The 
House was helpless against the Secretary of State. He asked “What is the use of 
keeping up this dismal show t” The speaker referred to the urgent need for 
reduction id military expenditure which was an all-consuming Moloch (applause). 
Secondly, the annual statement regarding the progress of lndiaoisation should be 
placed before them showing how the preamble of tbe Government of India Act was 
being observed. Thirdly, recruitment to the All-India services should be stopped 
ana the Lee concession withdrawn. 

Mr. Chaudhury Lalchand drew the Assembly’s attention to the lot of the present 
proprietors who were treated very badly in respect of the land revenue, etc., while 
tactory-owners and shop-keepers escaped such taxation. He pleaded for bounties 
being granted to relieve agricultural indebtedness. Tbe speaker joined in the 
cntioism of the expensive ana costly administration, and endorsed the suggestion 
uiat Indians must accept lower wages than Europeans. He warned Mr. M. 0. 

by Sir ^Henry Gidney 1118 DepreS8ed Cla8B to 1)6 “Pelted either by Dr. Moonjee or 

fl’ B ' yed Sahib suggested to the Government to follow Lord Irwin’s 

^• 00nc i l w'?- n of .- the Cou K reBfl ; deplored that men like Bhai ParmanaDd 
lELf-V* Nationalism, were always exhibiting communalism. What greater 
^ required for this assertion than the speech of Bhai Parmanand against 
, _5 r ? n ^ e subvention to the Frontier Province ? However, reforms were 
I'Tod 7 } n frontier. Hindus and Sikhs would be very well treated, 
animi y°‘nik e £? ted Beats 6 had been reserved for the minorities. The speaker 
J? I 110 Fmanee Member to enlist the sympathy of the Commander-in- 
Chmf in reducing the military expenditure. 

unvLf+ e % 9 ?u Bchws %\ winding up the debate, said that no Finance Member in 
contmnouslv j passed through such a crisis during the last three years 

He wonderwl wwJ 18 ^ 0116 * “embers had referred to the Russian methods, 

necesBarv if Sr er t * UB T 081 countl 7 .would submit to that tyranny which was 
The saffflt mi»th^ 0 I ern 5v. e 1 t w ? 8 }°i , ow ^e methods adopted by the Russians, 
esfc method waa that adopted by England during the last election, when 
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n Is .themselves determined to put their men at the helm of affairs in order to 
with the financial crisis. As for the N. W. Frontier, the Finance Member told 
Mr. Das that it was not a case of an orphan being helped, but it was a case 
of a young man who had attained majority. 

Sir George Schuster informed Mr. Mody that India’s debts during the last 11 
years had decreased by 7.93 crores. There was no hope of getting increased revenue 
by raising the Customs duty. If income-tax was further spread, then there would 
be a difficulty in administering it. In fact, already difficulties were being experienced 
by their having reduced the minimum to Rs. 1,000. because thereby 350,000 
assessees had been added to the list. 

The Finance. Member informed Sir Abdur Rahim that a statement explaining the 
compensatum given to 300 officers would be sent - round to the members. He hoped 
bir Abdur Rahim would prove to be a protagonist of retrenchment when voting on 
the demands for grants. Except by reduction of British troopB, there was no nope 
of making greater economy than what had been done in the Army. 


Salt Import Duty Act 

11th. MARCH The Assembly met to-day for a short while to enable official 
members to introduce their bills. At the outest Sir George Schuster, introduced 
the Bill extending by one year the operation of the Salt Additional Import Duly 


. Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next introduced the Indian Traiff Wireless Broadcasting Bill. 
He said that the Government of India had decided to maintain the service in view 
of the public value of Broadcasting and the weight of public opinion against its 
discontinuance. They considered, however, that the service should not be a charge 
upon the general tax-payer, and they had accordingly proposed that the import 
duties on wireless reception apparatus should be enhanced so as to ensure that 
customs receipts associated with Broadcasting might suffice to cover the cost of the 
Bervice. The present dnty, including surcharges was 25 centum ad valorem. 
The Bill proposed 50 centum and no surcharge. The Bill would come 
into immediate effect under the provisions of the provisional collection of Taxes 
Act 1931. 

Control of Labour on Aesaai Tea Estates 

Sir Joseph Bhore next introduced the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Bill which 
gives effect to the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. Its first object is 
to make it possible to exercise such control over the recruitment and forwardmg of 
assisted emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be justified and required in the 
interests of emigrants and potential emigrants. The Bill also seeks to ensure that 
no restrictions are imposed which are not so justified. In addition, the Bill seeks 
to secure for those who are to emigrate under it, the right to be repatriated from 
Assam with their dependents at the employers expense. It is proposed to appoint 
a Controller of Emigrant Labour. The charges will be met by tbe tea industry 
through a cess. The provisions of the Bill are intended to apply only to emigration 
for work on the tea plantations in the first instance, but power is retained to 
extend its application to other industries in Assam and to other districts than the 
eight tea districts. ThiB power could be used if labourers are imported to other forms 
of industry with a view to their transference to tea estates or if the tea industry 
develops in other parts of Assam. 

The Bengal Detenus’ Bill 

Sir James Crerar moved that the House do take into consideration the Select 
Committee’s report on the Bengal Criminal Law Detenus Bill. He said that the 
Bill was simple and had emerged from the select committee in the precise form in 
which he baa introduced it and he hoped that the House would join him in giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Committee. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra said that as the Bill was not altered and was not improved, 
he would raise an opposition to it. The Bill was meant to dig the grave for 
political detenns. Its purpose was—and he invited the Home Member to* say so 
openly—to prevent the relative of the detenus from having interviews with them. 
Speaking as an ex-detenne he stated that solitary life in jail was torture. Could 
they imagine a greater torture for a Bengalee detenu, than that he be sent to the 
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jail in Ajmere which was seventy miles from any railway station, and where if 
relatives wished to go. they could travel only by camel _ or bullock cart. Fish which 
was an essential diet of the Bengalee could not be obtained there. That was clearly 
a case of preventing interviews and wrecking the health of the detenus, none of 
whom had been tried and found guilty and against whom the Government had no 
evidence. 

Mr, Raja contended that the measure was not simple and strongly urged the 
deletion of Clause IV which took away the only remedy available to challenge the 
acts of the Executive if the detention of a particular individual was unlawful There 
was no reason why a subject should be deprived of this remedy which he had under 
Sec 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 


Mr. Sant Singh said that the Bill was on a par with the Kowlatt Act. When 
the Assembly was formed, it killed the Bowlatt Act. Now that the Assembly was to 
pass this measure, it would ring the death-knell of the Assembly. He held that to 
detain a person for a single day without trial was a crime against Bociety. If the 
Government wanted magistrates who could accept police orders, they could get them 
from the Punjab. 

Sir Cowaeji Jahangir said that there waB confusion of thought in the debate. The 
House had nothing to do with the powers of detention which was governed by a 
local Act. The issue before the Assembly was clear cut, and that was to help the 
Bengal Government to Bend detenus to places outside Bengal. Beyond that, the 
Assembly did not accept any other principle. He hoped that the Government would 
take care that detenus when transferred to other parts were given the same comforts 
as they had in their own provinces. That was a most relevant claim to make. Ho 
supported Mr. Baju’s contention that Clanse IV be deleted. 


The Assembly at this stage adjonrned till the next day, the 12th. MARCH, when 
Sir Frank Noyce introduced the Bill amending the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act which proposed to give effect to the recommendations of the Haj Committee 
report. Sir Frank added that this was the first of three Bills, two of which would 
propose the constitution of Haj Committees at the Ports of Karachi, Bombay and 
Calcutta and provide for licensing of Muslims and their agents. 

Discussion was then resumed on the Bengal Criminal Law Supplementary Bill 
relating to transfer of detenus. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour referred to the criticism of hiB work on the Select Com¬ 
mittee. He said as Chairman of the Committee, his function was like the keeper 
of the ring, who must see that there was fair play. His own views regarding the 
Bui remained unchanged. Continuing; the speaker said that they must see that 
in the case of persons, who were denied oramary remedy of ordinary convicts, they 
received human treatment. Where were they going to be lodged and what food would 
they get ? _ He wanted an assurance that in no circumstances would these detenus 
be lodged in an Island borne outside the main land of India. He then examined 
the detailed provisions of the Bill and asked whether its life would belextended if the 
Bengal Act was extended, secondly whether it was not a fact that the Bill took away 
even the right of the High Court to summon any detenne as a witness in any 
case unconnected with the cause of detention. He asked the Government-to see what 
was happening in Ireland to-day. There may be De Valeras among these detenus who 
might one^ day occupy the treasury benches (applause). Let not therefore posterity 
say that the Assembly put on the statute book an inhuman measure. 


. -®: L. Mitter said three-fourths of the speeches were devoted to the principle 

°!± te „ n , tl0 - n rtud and said : “It is an abhorrent principle to every law, to 

every administration, but the Bengal Council having regard to the circumstances 
) t . neces . 8ar y to resort to that abhorrent principle for a temporary 
period but that issue is notbefore the House”. 

j President said that if the speaker thought the matter discussed yesterday 
was irrelevant why did he not raise a point of order. The Chair would have then 
given reason why d | scns8K , n was perfectly relevant. (Applause), 
that it „ aaid that both relevant and irrelevant matter was so mixed 

Zb ? he Law Member read from the 

an^arnenrfmpntr^ ^5 Select Committee which said : “We do not proposs that 
duced” (AnXlfoJ 5 ! 'S^ e T ln and we recommend that it be passed as mtro- 

opinkra an§ P we h«r^ e ^Member said, “This is Sir Hari Singh Gour’s written 

Sir Hari Sin Tf r i )a J opinion. How does he reconcile the two ? 
oir nan Singh Gour : Haven t I done so ? (Laughter). 
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The Law Member : However, Sir, it is not his conduct but merits of the Bill, 
that we are discussing (renewed laughter). The Law Member admitted that the 
right of the High Court had been taken away but he gave a definite assurance that 
if the High Court wishes to have as witness any detenae the Government would 
not, in any way, stand in the way. 

Mr. Sant Singh: When judges look into this act they will refrain from calling 
detenus. 

Sir B. L. Mitter: There is nothing to prevent a Judge from saying that the evi¬ 
dence of a particular detenue is necessary but by reason of this act the Court it 
not in a position to direct his production. An expression of opinion of that sort 
will be taken note of by the Government of India. 

Mr. Mody: Will not Government issue specific instructions to High Courts ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : In the case of State Regulation prisoners such a request 
has always been complied with. I chellange any member to prove to the contrary. 

A member : Was it not possible to excuse this from the purview of the Bill r 

The Law Member: No amendment to this effect was moved in the select 
committee. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : It is desirable that discretion in this matter be left in the 
hands of the Government ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter: We are only bringing detenus on a par with Regulation pri¬ 
soners. If you can Bwallow detention without trial you can ob well swallow this. 
(Applause). 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir next put the question : How could the High Court intervene 
and test the legality or illegality of detention in view of clause four ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter maintained that the High Court could always judge the legality 
of detention but once detention had been done properly under the special Act High 
Court's intervention was debarred. He said members of the Select Committee were 
showo the rules which would regulate the life of detenus and their treatment Sir 
Hari Singh Gour had admitted them as liberal. He said that every suggestion made 
by members to make the lot of the poor dctenuB as tolerable as possible would be 
welcomed. Finally he assured the House that the life of the Supplementary Bill 
was ODly npto the time the life of the Bengal Act of 1930 lasted, namely, fire years, 
and even if the Bengal Act wob extended the Supplementary Act lapsed. 

Mr. K. M. JUunahi (Burma) opposed the Bill as depriving persons of their fun¬ 
damental rights. He opined that the Assembly had made a mistake in agreeing to 
the principle by referring the Bill to the Select Committee and it should now correct 
its own error. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: By accepting for the Bengal Act provisions of the present 
Bill. 

The Law Member stated that if the House could swallow detention with¬ 
out trial, why then protest against clause four of the present Bill. Mr. Muothi 
agreed with the Law Member, for, if the Assembly now supported the Bill it was 
supporting the principle of the Bengal Act which permitted detention without trial. 
He asked if Sir Cowasji Jehangir would support the Bengal Act if placed before 
the House (No answer). If he could not support the Bengal _ Act, how could he 
support the Bill. He asked Sir Cowasji whether he would persist m perpetuating a 
mistake when the Bill was referred to Select Committee 1 

Sir Cowasji retorted : The House has the privilege of changing its mind at any 
moment But Mr. Munshi who was absent during the previous discussions has no 
right to criticise us at the present stage of the Bill. ... 

Proceeding, Mr. MnnBhi examined the principle of the Bill and said _ that the 
principle of transferring detenus from one Province to another was pernicious. At 
any rate he did not want detenus to be transferred to Burma. He recalled how in 
1926 when the Bengal detenus were lodged in Burma Jail prisoners .could not get 
facilities for play or worship, without prolonged correspondence with the Bengal 
Government. It was no use of the Government member giving an assurance that 
every effort would be made for removing any hardship of detenus because it had no 
binding legal sanction on the Bengal Government. .... 

Sir Abdur Rahim drew special attention to clause 4 which says : * The powers 

conferred by Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code shall not be exercised in 
respect of any persons arrested, committed to or detained in custody under the 
Local Act or the Local Act as supplemented by its Act,” 

Sir Abdur asked if it was necessary to insert clause 4 to remove any _ doubts as 
regards the power of High Courts, then why not also make it clear that in case the 
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procedure laid down in the Bengal Act as regards detention of these persons is not 
observed then the High Court has power to interfere and order release of persons in 
custody. 

Sir B. L. Hitter replied : Ordinarily the High Court haa certain powers and in 
so far as you expressly take away those powere, then the High Court lose# the 
power. But residuary powers remain with the High Court. 

Sir Abdur Rahim reiterated his objection to clause 4 in termB Btated above and 
asked why certain rules framed by the Bengal Government had not been published. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas (Bengal) spoke for ono hour exhaustively criticising the Bil* 
in all aspects. He analysed clause four which he described as ambiguous and said 
it was an elementary right that a subject should not be deprived of his liberty and 
he should not feel that nis liberty had been unlawfully taken away. Either clause 
4 was intended to be operative or it was not. If it was, then they must successfully 
take away the right of the High Court. If not, they most remove that clauso ana 
follow it up by bringing in an amending bill. Where a Bubiect had been deprived of 
his liberty he should not be deprived of his right to show that his liberty had been 
unlawfully taken away. Speaking on a similar legislation in 1925 Sir Alexander 
Muddiman as Home Member pointed out that the difficulty of Government was that 
they could not disclose evidence whereon terrorists were arrested and detained. This 
meant that executive action in respect of detentions must be decisively free from 
judicial control. Unless the Government took that position, they could not possibly 
justify clause 4 as it was. But the House had a duty and responsibility in dealing 
with detenns. The least they could do was to accept the amendment of Mr. 
Seetharama Baja for deletion of that clause. Let the House and the Government 
realise that justice should be tempered with mercy, more especially as the detenus 
were not charged before any court but only restrained and detained by the Govern* 
ment for certain purposes. Proceeding, he alluded to the committees appointed to 
revise the cases of detenus and to the release ordered as a result of their inspection 
of records and appealed to the Government to do likewise in respect of the present 
detenns. _ Eegardipg diet and other requirement of detenus, Mr. BiswaB alluded to 
the special hardships of Bengal detenus and urged Government not to rest content 
with instructions to local Government but to see that those were followed scrupul¬ 
ously in each case so that there noed be no unnecessary hardship and that detenus 
were not inhumanly treated. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy said that he was not going to be a party to this bill, let 
alone details and his attitude was one of unadulterated opposition. He doubted if, 
as was pointed out by the Law Member, the sanction of the Assembly in relation to 
the Bill was to pass supplementary legislation. It was not a fact that if the House 
provided comforts for the detenus, its responsibility was over. There was not 
definite proof that autonomous provinces in the future would be affected by assu¬ 
rance given at present. Even if aBBurance were given by Government as to the 
comforts and better treatment of the detenus as a class, vital objection to the Bill would 
still remain. Therefore he appealed to the members not to delnde themselves with a 
tinkering here and there or any false assurances from the Government which could 
not be put into practice but to reject the Bill ontright. 

Sir James Crerar, replying to the two days debate, said that no Bill of a similar 
character bad been more minutely and more extensively examined by the House 
than thiB. When therefore it was referred to the Select Committee, the House 
approved of two principles underlying it, namely, that power be given to transfer 
persons from Bengal to other provinces and that the Habeas Corpus should not apply 
to the provisions of the Bill. He asked whether the Honse without having any matter 
which would justify qualifications to its previous vote, could resile from its position 
without incurring the imputation that it was eating its own words. It was a patter 
of deep regret that Mr. Munshi should have given expression to views which he 
(speaker) trusted would not ba endorsed by the House. He submitted that they 
must give due consideration and respect to the views of local legislatures. (Applause), 
iney would by an adverse vote on this occasion create doubts regarding # their 
the centre* provincial autonomy and possible consequences of responsibility at 

£“«* : , M ,?y 1 enquire if the Central Government always follows 
judgment of the Local Government and Legislature ? ... 

“ ®. nhr »?"«ly: It seems to accept local judgment on sentencs* but 
overrules on question of mercy. 
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Sir James Crerar : We must hare reasonable respect and reasonable considers* 
tion for local Legislatures’ views. As regards the “Habeas Corpus” the issue was clear, 
if they accepted the view of the local Government. Sir James Crerar assured the 
House that liberal rules which were being framed regarding detenus who were to 
be transferred wonld be published in the Gozetto of India and would permit 
provisions of an officer in charge who knew conditions of Bengal life, Bengalee 
cootoi Bengalee food. Arrangements for recreation and indoor ana outdoor games 
would all be made in centrally administered areas as far as possible (applause) and 
he would undertake to communicate the same to the local Governments who may 
have to take into their jails such detenus. 

A Member asked whether relatives of detenuB would be granted travelling 
allowance for interviews. 

Sir James Crerar said he could not give such an undertaking as it would not be 
juBt to call upon the tax-payer of Bengal to pay expense of what must be regarded 
as private interest entirely. He assured them that tne purpose of the Bill wsb not 
to deprive people of interviews. Certainly he wanted to cure the present evils which 
had arisen out of interviews but all reasonable facilities would remain. Finally, he 
appealed to the House to show imagination and discharge its part of the 
responsibility. (Applause). 

The motion that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration was put to the House and division was called. Later, however, the 
opposition agreed to let the motion be agreed to without insisting on division. The 
House then adjonrned till the 14th. 


The Delhi Lathi Charge 

14th. MARCH :—In the Assembly to-day Mr. Mastcood Ahmed moving an adjourn¬ 
ment motion to protest against the lathi charge in Delhi, briefly narrated the events in 
the city for the last three days, as to how indiscriminate lathi charges were made on 
a peaceful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
From Press reports and from what he bow personally, it appeared to him that the 
authorities were bent upon doing mischief.' He particularly mentioned an incident 
of alleged desecration of a mosque in Knncha Bahaman into which, he said, the 
police entered with their shoes on, broke the lantern and door, and made a lathi 
charge on the people there and arrested many persons. He had since inspected the 
mosque and found that it was absolutely impossible to throw stones from the 
mosque. There was no window or any hole. That being so, what right had the 
police to enter a religions place of worship and commit atrocities? The Muslims, 
for all the world, would never allow anything that wounded their religious sanctity 
or sentiment. He warned the Government that, unless they punished those who 
were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would never rest quiet for a mo¬ 
ment. Concluding, Mr. Maswood Ahmed asked for a independent and impartial enquiry 
into the occurrence, and appealed to the Government to respect the feelings of all 
communities in regard to places of worship. 

Sir James Crerar , replying to the debater said that Mufti Kifayatullah had been 
making violent speeches. The meeting had been duly declared unlawful. There 
was no ground for the suggestion that the action of the police was not justified. 
Then again, it was apparent from the fact that, on the 12th, a boy with a knife 
wouuded two constables and one of them on the cheat, that the crowd was not 
peaceful. He asked the House to bear in mind that police action in narrow by- 
faneB was particularly fraught with danger, 8B they were exposed to missiles and 
brickbats. If action had not been taken rapidly, Delhi might have faced a tragedy 
similar to that which another Upper India town had faced. The Government had 
sympathy for the great concern expressed by the members over the issue. ( Syed 
Murtaza: We don’t want lip sympathy ), but he must accept as correct the report 
of Mr. Senior, a police officer of experience and integrity, whom the speaker knew 
personally. 

Mr. Chinoy : Is not he the same officer, who was in Simla ? 

* Sir James Crerar: This report must be accepted against irresponsible statements 
by the press whose authors were unknown to the speaker. 

The Home Member asked the House how the police party under the direction of 
Moslem officers could possibly be guilty of deliberate or wanton damage or desecra¬ 
tion to the mosque. If any damage occurred, it must have been accidental. Finally, 
Sir James Crerar said that while he adhered to his views, he would consult the 
Chief Commis sioner if any further action was necessary. He asked the House to 
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pass a vote of encouragement for the officers who had duly discharged their duty in 
Delhi. 

The motion was put to the vote, and while a division took place and _ the tellers 
had brought the list, two members approached the Secretary to add their vote on 
the table. To this, the Leader of the House objected. The President said that 
this had been allowed in the past but he would give hiB considered ruling later. 

Some members on the Opposition benches remained neutral. 

The motion was rejected, 47 voting for and 50 against. 

Cut in Retrenchment 


15th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day and the 
debate on retrenchment initiated by the Independents was the main feature of the 
sitting. 


Mr. S. C. Mitter moved his token cnt on sbehalf of the Independent; 

K to raise the question of the retrenchment. He referred to Sir George 
iter’s speech indicating the prosperity of the people as shown by the large 
investment in Government treasury bills and loans and other investments. The 
speaker uttered a warning that that was no test of the country’s prosperity. 

Proceeding. Mr. Mitra said that it was not fair to compare taxation in Britain 
with that in India, for in the former country there were many alleviating features 
like unemployment ineurance and other benefits. All these features were absent in 
India. Mahatma Gandhi tried to deal with the problem of unemployment with the 
eharkha bnt Mahatma Gandhi to-day was in jail. However, there was no bold policy 
of helping India. Sir George Schuster was helpless, and every year he was chang¬ 
ing his views and also his principle to snit the circumstances. (Laughter.) This 
was perhaps necessary in obedience to the dictates from Whitehall, but it was 
ruinous to India. Let Sir George Schuster be given a free hand to carry out his 
own policy and there would be a change for the better. 

Mr. Mitra exhaustively examined the growth of expenditure in every department 
and subjected many items to scrutiny in the light of the recommendations of 
retrenchment committees and complained that in the majority of cases the recommen¬ 
dations bad been ignored. As regards New Delhi, he asked why the Government 
should suddenly hit upon the new argument of lack of adequate water supply 
duriDg summer, in support of the exoaus. Why did not the Government, when 
they Bpent crores and crores on New Delhi, not think of all this ? Surely, 
when the municipality could supply water to such a large population in Old and 
New Delhi, could they not do for a small additional population of two thousand 
clerkB ? 


Mr, B. Das complained that the retrenchment hitherto done had only scraped 
the surface. More than 50 per cent, of the revenues of the Government merely 
went to pay bills. The only remedy was to revise the basic pay of all services. He 
wished the Retrenchment Committees had done that. He feared the present 
Government mig ht leave them various obligations of which the country was not yet 
fnlly aware. He asked why the Frontier watch and ward expenses were not 
charged to the military and why there was such extravagance in the Stationery 
department. Every department could do with a secretary and an under-secretary. 
They had a whole series of highly paid engineers for merely looking after New 
Delhi buildings whereas one superintending engineer would be enough. The 
appointment of a personal assistant to the chief engineer, P. W. D., on Rs. 
1,800 was the worst aspect to extravagance. He wanted a wholesale reduction in 
the staff of the India Office and a large cut in the High Commissioner’s establish- 
toent nod insisted that the Postal department must pay its way even if increases 
given a few years ago were to be cancelled. The country was being driveD to the 
verge of rain and a 20 per cent, cut should be enforced. 

Sir Faxl-t-Hussain spoke as one among the loDg-suffcring heads of departments, 
lie said the Finance Member, who was the watchdog of tne State’s finances, had 
developed into a wolf and he pleaded in defence that if his department being bene¬ 
ficent was cut, non-official members would protest, but when the Sub-Committees on 
retrenchment were formed, non-officials themselves were found to bo wolves 'more blood- 
uursty than the Finance Member, (Laughter.) He gave a few instances. The Archao- 
logical department which was attempting to holo high India’s head in the civilised 
He had to oppose the committee’s attempt even to undo a 

contract with an officer who was to give to the world his experience of life. He 
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assured them that the-Government was not engaged in the luxury of squandering 
money. He had undertaken to work the reforms in his province with a view to 
advance the beneficent departments of the Government and it was a matter of pain 
to him to see that the axe struck at the root of the beneficent activities of his 
department. Not only various research activities had been kilted by the axe but 
medicine*, public health and survey of India and even the Agricultural Research 
Council which was the creation of a vote of this House were threatened with extinc¬ 
tion, Finally he assured the House that there was no justification for the charge 
that Englishmen and Anglo-Indians had not been retrenched and Indian officials had 
been.. The facts were otherwise. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim, who was the Chairman of the General Purposes Bub-Committee, 
was cheered as he rose to reply to the Education Member’s charge against his com¬ 
mittee. He said that there were other wolves and other victims. The chief victims 
were the people of this country whom the burden of taxation was ruining. Sir 
Fazli, he said, was out of the country and was not in full possession of facts and 
had been misled. Far from crippling bis department the sub-committee wanted 
nothing to be done to have that effect. As regards the Agricultural Research 
Council, for instance, the sub-committee recommended its retention in spite of the 
pressure put on it for its abolition. Ail that the committee wanted was that the 
agriculture section of the department which was duplicating work should stop func¬ 
tioning. Similarly they wished the director of medical services to be abolished as 
the post was superfluous. As regards Sir John Marshall they believed that the 
officer was expected during his life-long service to have rendered an account of his 
work and that his work could in any case bo carried on by others and further that 
the terms offered were over-generous. He told Sir Henry Giduey that the customs 
officials were whole-time officials and therefore not entitled to overtime allowance. 
They must not waste money on the Customs department. They did not see why 
twelve lakhs should be wasted ia overtime allowances. Continuing Sir Abdur Rahim 
said that the Government had not given effect to their proposals regarding the Public 
Service Commission and had in fact accepted only 50 per cent of their cuts. 

Sir George Schuster assured Sir Abdur Rahim that the result of the committees’ 
proposals was undoubtedly what Sir Fazl-i-Hussaio had described. The Government 
had already given effect to retrenchment to the extent of 430 lakhs as against 490 
lakbs proposed. Sir Abdur Rahim’s committee had itself proposed a cut of 425 
lakhs of which 15 lakhs in respect of the Lee concessions ana 30 lakhs over the 
abolition of the Eccleasiaetical department could not be treated as ordinary retrench¬ 
ment. As for the rest 250 lakhs had been accepted and the Government had 
carried out 87 lakhs of additional cut. This surely was a very effective response. 
He was glad to acknowledge that his experiment of associating the members of the 
House which in some quarters was considered a dangerous experiment yielded 
happy result. Questions like reduction in the Public Service Commission and the 
salary of the Couocii of State President were under consideration, but could not be 
settled at once uutil some change occurred in the tenure of the posts affected. 

Proceeding Sir George Schuster emphasised that the Government’s policy was one 
of maximum economy consistent with efficiency. He disputed the suggestion that 
behind the retrenchments there was any jobbery or favouritism. As for future 
entrants the Government would shortly come to a decision as to the terms of future 
entrants. Regarding the Army expenditure it was no nse merely harping on the 
Inchcape Committee's figure. It must be noted that the figure was suggested when 
the military expenditure was 67 % crores. Now it had been reduced to 46)4. This 
represented a reduction of more than 30 per cent. He reiterated his _ observation 
that short of a substantial reduction in troops the Government conld claim that the 
Army expenditure had been cut down to the minimum possible level. Thus on the 
general picture they could congratulate themselves on the results achieved while of 
course they should all follow up retrenchment on the lines already chalked out, 

ir, S. O. Alilra maintained there was enough room for retrenchment. Mr. 
Mitra’s cut was passed to a division and carried by 47 against 46 votes. 

Income-Tax Evasions 

16th. MARCH :—The qnestion of income-tax evasions was raised in the Assembly 
to-day by the European group. 

Mr. fait, moving a token cut on behalf of the European group, said he wished 
to draw attention to (Re inadequacy of the remarkB of the Finance Member in his 
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budget speech on the important question of erosion of income-tax. In November 
last they had been assured by Sir George Schuster that an enquiry would be made 
into the points mentioned by the European group on tbe subject. He asked what 
had resulted from tbe enquiry. The Finance Member must not expect any 
information from the outside public. His own department ought to 
know it. Moreover anybody in possession of confidential information through 
professional channels could not be expected to disclose it. Mr. Tait made 
a practical suggestion that a small expert body of two or three persons, not necessa¬ 
rily officials, Bnould visit each centre to examine the effectiveness of assessment 
work. He said that those who paid income-tax at present were interested in this 
question, because if all were assessed the result would be a reduction in the charges 
levied on those who paid income-tax at present while persons with incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 could be relieved of this burden. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster said he was prepared to accept the position that the Govern¬ 
ment shonld improve the machinery for venting evasions of income-tax. He had 
already expressed his willingness to discuss with the party leaders and others as soon 
as the session was over various measures for improving the machinery. A good 
many of the suggestions of the Bombay commercial organisations might encounter 
opposition and would require legislation. On the other hand, the Government pro¬ 
posals were simple and were intended to tighten np control. 

Mr. Tait said the fact that honest people were harrassed was not an argument 
that dishonest people should be allowed to escape. As the Finance Member was 
willingto consult members before taking action he was prepared to withdraw his mo¬ 
tion. The House refused permission to withdraw the motion and rejected it without 
a division. 


Indianisation of Abmy 

Mr. Yamin Khan then moved a token cut to raise the question of Indiaoisatlon of 
the army. He recalled the fact that in 1923 he had urged the Assembly to pass his 
resolution that the appointment of Sing’s commissioned officers to Indian regiments 
muBt be confined to Indians directly recruited or promoted from Viceroy’s commis¬ 
sions. Though this resolution did not get through and the Assembly of that day 
was dazzled by Lord R&wlinson’s announcement, time had justified the position he 
took up then. He was anxious to avoid bringing the army into politics, and the 
way to avoid the issue of British troops refusing to be officered by Indians was to 
leave them alone but to Indianise the commissioned ranks of Indian regiments. 
Indians did not lack in valour, all they lacked waa training and this should be 
given._ He declared that he wohld treat Anglo-IndianB domiciled in India as Indians 
and give them equal opportunity for recruitment in the Indian army. 

Mr. Mackwortk Young, Army Secretary, said that during the last six years that 
he bad been m charge of this subject two points of criticism were that the military 
budget should be reduced to the Inchcape figure of 50 croree and that in accordance 
^ inaa Skeen Committee’s recommendation an Indian Sandhurst should be established 
in 1933. Mr. Mackworth Young stated that in peace times the military budget would 
never in future reach the figure of 50 crores ( applause ) and a military college will 
be opened m October this year instead of 1933. (Loud cheers). He referred to the 
fact that in the first three years of the opening of Sandhurst to Indians there was 
a Blow progress in number, but since then there had been a steady progress not 
only at Sandhurst but at Woolwich and Cr&nwell so that the Government of India 
JJ* toe P atc “ to® Secretary of State on the Simon report definitely recommen¬ 
ce® a .torther expansion of Indianisation and the opening of a military college. Now 
after five years they could review the position in order to see what further progress 
was possible. As regards the problem of Viceroy’s commissionedofficers, he referred to the 
argument that the need for this class of officers would slowly disappear as Indians 
were recruited directly to the King’s commission. The Army Secretary stated that 
Xndiamzation would proceed in all probability by groups, but the Government would 
always keep the interest of this class in mind whatever might be the course of 
inaianuation. The Government would also consider tho suggestion regarding further 
facilities for educating tho sons of Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

w ®5. prepared to withdraw the motion but the House refused 
and earned the cut by 63 votes to 39. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Goal Purchase By Railways 

17 th. MARCS:—Mr, A. H. Qhuxnavi moved to-day a token cut to raise the quea- 
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two of purchase of coal by railways. He recalled his own previous statement in the 
Assembly to the effect that the Government was losing half a crore of rupees by 
their present policy of coal purchase. 

He gave figures to show that the Government were losing about Rs. 50 lakhs, 
Rs. 30 lakhs of which was in State collieries, Rs. 9 lakhs in one company and Rs. 
5 lakhs in shipments to Burma. He further staled that Mr. Whitworth, chief 
mining engineer, practically decided as to who should get the tenders. There were 
many cases in which lower rates have not been accepted. Ho asked for a committee 
of enquiry to examine the points he raised. 

Sir George Rainy opposed the motion and contested the accuracy of the figures 
of Mr. Ghuznavi. It was not fair to say that the Railway Board accepted the 
mining engineer’s proposals invariably. The revision of the proposals of the Rail¬ 
way Board was a reality. As Railway Member, he personally discussed these 
matters with the Financial Commissioner for railways, and he could not remember 
any important case in which there had not been some modification. That the 
distribution of orders by the Railway Board had given general satisfaction conld bo 
inferred by a telegram of the Indian Mining Federation entirely dissociating them¬ 
selves from Mr. Ghuznavi's criticism and emphatically recording thier view that the 
contracts for J932-33 were fairly distributed. As regards Messrs. Low and Company 
Sir George Rainy informed the House that no orders were placed with that firm 
till last year, for which he accepted responsibility. Last year orders for a certain 
amount were placed with the firm. It was true that there were some cases in 
which lower tenders were not accepted, but the reason was that the Government 
had to look not only at the price but also to the manner in which the contracts 
were carried out. There was no ground to suppose that the Railway Board was 
giving contracts without adequate reasons. 

The motion was negatived. 

Future of Burma 


Mr. Jehangir Munshi moved a token cut to raise a debate on the future of 
Burma. He said the passage in the Premier's speech was not capable of the inter¬ 
pretation put on it by the Governor of Burma that once Burma federated she shall 
remain in it for ever and he wanted the House to endorse the proposition that 
Burma shall be free to enter the Federation without these fetters sought to be put 
to limit her choice. 

Mr. Tait, European member from Burma, said that the Premier’s speech clearly 
mrant permanent federation or separation. Europeans in Burma wished Burma to 
make her free choice, but they all wanted that the choice whatever it be should be 
made now finally because the perpetuation of a feeling of uncertainty would not be 
in the interest of Burma’s future. .... 

Mr. Kyato Myint, Burma member, was cheered aB he rose. He Baid this time last 
year this separation issue was closed, but after the House had adopted his resolution 
and the Government of India had supported it the issue had been reopened. He 
thanked all party leaders and Mr. Moore for their assurances and thanked Mr. B. 
Das for mentioning the position of the Indian National Congress and the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. The idea that once you enter the Federation 
you cannot leave it was frightening the people of Burma particularly uneducated 
who would have a greater say in the selection. So he welcomed these assurances. 


Proceeding, Mr. Kyaw Myint complained that Sir Charles Innes had misinterpre¬ 
ted the Premier’s statement in his speech to the Council. The issue before Burma 
was not separation or federation but whether Burma should separate on the basis of 
the Premier’s statement. The position of those who had been persistently opposing 
separation was stronger to-day than it was last year. Last year they were surmising 
as to what would happen if separation was adopted and what if it was not. .Now 
they knew that if they separated they had a constitution within the four corners of 
the Premier’s statement. Even those who clamoured for separation did not like that. 
For the constitution that was now being offered was a travesty of constitution 
and was unacceptable. All that Burma wanted was freedom to make 
a choice without any threats of secession. Burma would not exercise that 
right without pondering over the consequences. In their choice they _ would be 
guided by Indian brothers. Burma wanted to be bound to the other units of the 
Indian federation by a silken chord not by heavy chains. 

Sir George Rainy, on behalf of the Government, said that he had read every word 
of Sir Charles Innes’ speech and there was nothing to suggest that there was any 
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threat. The speech of Sir Charles Innes was not that ot an advocate but that of a 
lodge who had placed before the Burmane all points of their consideration and 
decision. Let Burma understand the history of Ireland and America. It was one 
thing to go into the Federation on the basis that if after a full trial conditions were 
found to lie intolerable then by mutual consent _ separation was possible. It was 
another thing to go into the Federation with a mind that after all we can get oat of 
it. Any sort of action of that kind would be dangerous and it would be unworthy 
of Sir Charles Innes to suggest that there was any departure from the Premier s 
statement. Nor did he find semblance of threat of anything more than a definite 
desire to state dearly that it was for the Burmese to come to a decision on the 
issues realising how serious they were. 

The cut was withdrawn and 'the House adjourned. 

Economy Cot TTndeb Custom 

18th. MARCH:—Sir Abdur Rahim moved to-day & cut of Rs- 6# lakhs under 
‘Customs.’ He said that the general principle underlying economy cuts under various 
heads was that they represented the difference between the retrenchment committee’s 
proposal and the effect given by the Government to them. But the House suffered from 
one difficulty, namely, it could record its decision only on the votabte items. Therefore, 
they had decided to move lamp cuts and leave it to the Government to distribute 
them among both votable and non-votable heads according to the report of the 
retrenchment sub-committees. He said it was impossible For the House to lay the 
finger on a particular activity or personnel because of their non-votable character. 
He emphasised the weight of authority of members who constituted the General 
Purpose Committee, Business experience was represented by Mr. Ramsay Scott and 
Lala Romsarnndss. Mr. Nixon never minced words in expressing the official point 
of view. The late Mr. K. 0. Roy had a most intimate knowledge of the working 
of the departments. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar was a sound politician. Mr. 
Wallayntuflah represented men with provincial administrative experience. When these 
men found the offices overstaffed and top-heavy the Government must give due 
weight to their opinion. Concluding, Sir Abdur Rahim referred to the disparity 
between the salaries of preventive inspectors and police inspectors, and held that the 
former’s salaries were high. 

Sir Oeorgt Schuster entered a warm defence on behalf of the Customs depart¬ 
ment which he emphasised was a revenue producing department like the Income-tax 
department and there could be no cutting down of the staff merely because of a 
temporary lull in trade. Trade was now beginning to look up and it was on the 
upward grade. If the motion was accepted it would drive the Government to an 
illogical and unsound position and the Honse would be committing an irreparable 
'°J™7 f .°, y 1 ® whole Government service for the sake of a temporary need. 

Sir Abdur Rahim finished his speech by stating that he did not desire to press 
his motion. 


Posts And Telegraphs 

Thereafter the various demands for grants were passed without discussion as the 
Nationalists and Independents having quarrelled did not press their respective 
motions. When the demand under posts and telegraphs was moved Mr. N. M. 
.^i.,v Pr0 Pi? 8(! ^ i *h®t, ^* e fri'ant be refused as a protest agaiot the Government 
nthor'Hf P°f tn ien when they had exempted the lower grade men in 

ft* L“,L P ™ rtme ? t8, N ‘ Dutt . 8a PP°rted the grant and told Mr. Joshi that 

tne uovemment must either retrench men or salaries. He preferred a cut in the 
salaries as more human and would, therefore, back the Government. 

trrnnta' .•■—The Assembly met to-day to conclude voting On demands for 

SS?'.nd Tele^aphs7«”rXy. °“ * CUt mOTed b ? Mr ' Joshi ™ der 

that any member should treat the 
valuable doeuri^i?#™’^!, 8 ^P 0 .^ 8 , 88 ft for the waste paper basket. They were 
of the Government! wblcb wou *d he of use in the great task of reducing expenditure 

hundred!?*^ f£ ore <, S 0te ! fi (^ r ® 8 disproving Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s contention that 
hmEuMEf thouennda of postal employees had been retrenched. He affirmed that 
no comnllini glVe * nl1 to ail retrenchment measures. He added that 
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The PoBtal and Telegraph Department grant was sanctioned. Several other 
demands were passed. 

Subvention to the Frontier Province 

Mr. B. Das raised a discussion under head “Foreign and Political Department” 
on the ground that it had been irresponsible and unconstitutional. _ He complained 
that the resolution had not been placed before the Assembly for diBcusBion of the 
subvention grant to the North West Frontier, but he objected to bringing thiB 
subvention by backdoor of estimates when the Assembly had not been given full 
opportunity of discussing it on the resolution. He wanted devolution Rules 14 and 
15 to be amended so that the subvention could be granted to any deserving provinces 
including his own province of Orissa when separated from Bihar. 

Sir George Schuster sympathised with Mr. DnB in hiB desire to secure subvention 
for Orissa when it was Beparated. As regards the Frontier subvention Government 
had throughout been desirous of having a debate on the question and was satisfied 
that such discussion had taken place to-day to the satisfaction of all. The 
Government were satisfied that there were sufficient reasonable and fair grounds 
for granting subvention to the Frontier to give the new province a fair start. If on 
a subsequent date subvention was found inadequate he felt sure that the-Assembly 
would treat more sympathetically the requirements of the Frontier. 

The demand was granted without opposition. 

The Repressive Policy 

Mr. Harbans Singh next moved economy cut in respect of the Home Department. 
He related at length the unsatisfactory administration of Ordinances, “maltreatment 
of women in jails”, the placing of respectable people in “C” class and innumerable 
lathi charges throughout the country. In particular he emphasised how the District 
Magistrate of Ferozepore openly asked a nominated member at a District Board meet¬ 
ing to vote for the Government on a resolution. He warned the Government against 
all these abuses of law. 

Sir James Crerar did not think it. proper to waste time in repeating arguments 
which he had put during the course of the debate for full two days a motion six 
weeks ago ana which was thrown out by a large majority. The demand was 
carried. 

Public Services Commission 

Mr. Thampan next moved a ent to the extent recommended by the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee and said that the Public Services Commission was merely an Advisory 
body without final authority and controlled by the Secretary of State. He urged the 
reduction of two members out of five as recommended by the Retrenchment 
Committee. 

Now the guillotine fell and the House divided and Mr. Thampan’s motion was 
rejected by 23 votes to 51, the Independents remaining neutral. All other demands 
were thereafter passed and the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

Medical Council Bill 

23rd. MAR OH:—Sir Frank Noyce introduced a Bill to-day to establish a Medical 
Council in India, and to provide foe the maintenance of a British Indian Medical 
Register. He informed the House that the Bill was circulated to all the local 
Governments who had accorded their general approval to the principles underlying 
it and had agreed that it should be proceeded with. The question of creating 
a central agency invested with some authority to guarantee a uniform minimum 
standard of qualifications to India and to the civilised world at large bad been under 
consideration for several years but, until recently, there had been' no consensus 
of opinion in favour of the establishment of such a Council. 

Inis had been parity due to the action of the General Medical Council in deci¬ 
ding in February. 1930, to withdraw temporarily, recognition of the medical degrees 
of Indian universities. By this action the international Btatua of these degrees had 
been endangered. Therefore, to safeguard this status and_ to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of uniform minimum standards of medical edneation in the country, it had 
become imperative to resume consideration of the proposal for the establishment of 
an AU-India Medical Council. - 

The Government of India accordingly convened a conference in June, 1930, to 
consider the matter afresh. AU the local Governments, except Assam, and all the 
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universities in British India which possessed medical lacnlties, were presented at die 
conference which unanimously resolved that the establishment of an AU-India 
Medical Council was essential and acceptable in principle. 


Salt Import Duty 

Sir George SchuBter next moved consideration of a Bill to extend by one year the 
operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act of 1931. This was to ensure 
the development of the Indian industry and to ensure the stability of prices. 
Government did not intend to make any change in the level of the import duty at 
present. , . 

Mr. B. Das criticised the inordinate greed of capitalists of Bombay to exploit 
the whole of India. He asked Government to bring forward a resolution by which 
the Provincial Governments would havo to spend the money allotted from the 
protective tariff on salt production or else refund it to central revenues. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra said he was not opposed to the imposition of the Balt duty for 
another year. 

Mr. G. Morgan moved an amendment bo that in the case of Aden the price of 
salt should be Be. 64-5 per 100 pounds. He complained that Aden was getting 
the greater benefit at the expense of the consumer, particularly in Bengal. 

Mr. H. P. Mody opposed the amendment. He Baid it penalised the industry at 
Aden, which was largely in Indian hands. 


Mr. G. 0. Biswas said he would prefer Aden salt to Liverpool salt. At the same 
time, he was against Aden getting nndne predominance so as to affect the sources 
of the salt supply in India. 

Sir George Schuster opposcd'the amendment, which was lost. The Bill was then 
passed. """ 

Treatment op Women Political Prisoners 


The House next proceeded to discuss Sardar Sant Singh’s adjournment motion 
over the treatment of women political prisoners of Delhi when they were transferred 
to & mixed jail in the Punjab. 


Sardar Sant Singh confessed, in the first instance, that he relied on a report 
which was published in a Delhi newspaper but said he had the facts verified by 
some eye-witnesses. Ho did not want the House to take the police inspector’s report 
which must be biassed in favour of his subordinates. He complained that prisoners 
of respectable position like Mrs. Asaf Ati, Chando Bibi and Mrs. Durgadas and 
Usba Devi were so ill-treated that they, along with others, began a hunger-strike 
when threatended with transfer to mixed jails. Their request for a transfer to a 
Lahore female jail was refused, When Dr. Ansari and Maniana Abul Ealam Azad, who 
were also in Delhi jail, induced them to give up their hunger-strike the prisoners, 16 
in number, were put into lorries. Chando Bibi was bruised and she bled. 
Another was hurt while being pushed into a lorry. One of the women 
police used a contemptuous term. 


Sir James Crerar gave the facts as he had received them from the Chief Cororois- 
!*?.' 8md . lt f «>und necessary, owing to want of accommodation in Delhi 
flierwi 11 ^ ,°f some of the female prisoners themselves, to trans¬ 
it One of the prisoners had no objection to a transfer to 

DnaramBala, but the other 15 went on hnnger-Btrike. 

. W *j e " rat .ions were brought for them they refused to receive them and expressed 
t ? ) C .° D .L mUe the ft UD R er - 8tr ‘ko and pressed for a transfer to the 

K. was no accommodation available in the Lahore jail 

have been overcrowding there as well. The 
E ™ )al1 i tled > trough Mr. Asaf Ali and Dr. Ansari, to induce 

hand strike but it was of no avail. On the other 

prisoner Blo 6 a " B - They were then placed in lorries. One 

The Home One of the women police was bitten on the thumb, 

allegation an»nn«l^ K^ I>0,n1 ^ °, ut tlja J Sardar Sant Singh had made no siogle 
illegality i n ?wnaferrin<» B ]^ , ^ c *J!? c * B °* ? n -7 ma ltreatment whatsoever. There was no 
Jail authorities to accede * TOm one }° another. It was impossible for the 
only to the Lahore jail 8 *° “ eir unreaBODa,ole and impracticable request for transfer 
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The women police need the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. 
Force was used in the last resort, in spite of provocation. The action taken was 
the only one that could have been taken. Concluding, the Home Member said that 
women and children had been placed for purposes or propaganda in the forefront 
of the agitation, regardless of any injury that they must Buffer. He appealed to the 
House not to give this propaganda any encouragement, (Cheers.) 

Sardar Sant Singh, replying to the debate, complained that the women prisoners 
in question were sent to jails commonly UBed by felons. The women were, therefore, 
justified in going on a hunger-strike and refusing to go to a jail where _ there was 
danger. He challenged Sir James Crerar to Bhow that there was congestion in Delhi 
Jail while three big apnrtments were reserved for the conspiracy case approvers. 

Sir James Crerar emphasised that there was no evidence that the women police 
deliberately and gratuitously maltreated thoBe prisoners or used more force than was 
absolutely required. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 58 votes to S3, nine members re¬ 
maining neutral. Some of these belonged to the Independent party and some to the 
Centre party, besides Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed, who is an unattached member. The 
Independents who remained neutral included Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. H. P. Mody, Sir 
Cowaeji Jehangir, Mahomed Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. Nabakumar Singh 
Dudhoria and Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill 

24th. MARCH :—After interpellations to-day discussion was resumed on the 
Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill. Mr. Sykes moved an amendment proposing the transfer 
of detenus to jails in any Governor’s province. This was supported by Mr. Mitra, 
but opposed by the Home Member and rejected by 58 against 34 votes, a number 
of members, both Independents and others, remaining neutral. 

Mr. Mitra then moved an amendment to the effect that the jail rules should 
include a provision for the grant of travelling allowances to the nearest relations of 
the detenus twice a year for interview and also provide for the reproduction, as far 
as possible, of Bengal conditions, specialy as regards diet and the manner of cooking 
food. During the speech he obtained from Sir James Crerar a statement that there 
were no detenus of any description in Deoli jail. 

Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer supported the amendment pointing out that the detenus 
were neither anarchists nor terrorists nor revolutionaries. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Amamath Butt also supported the amendment. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas held the amendment impracticable and said it would be better to 
leave the matter where it was and accept the Home Member’s assurance. 

Babu Qaya Prasad Singh said there was nothing unreasonable in asking for 
travelling allowance and suitable diet. 

. Sir Cotoasjee Jehangir thought that the granting of travelling allowance to rela¬ 
tions was justified and if this was done Government would be helping themselves 
and the Bengal Government of the future. 

Mr. 8. C. Sen asked : ‘When you provide for salaams to a jail officer by the 
detenus, can’t you arrange for provision of costs to the relations for interviews and 
for food according to a Bengali’s requirements V He added the detenus were not 
prisoners. 

Mr. Ahmed Nateax opined that they would be indirectly encouraging terrorists 
or the civil disobedience movement by granting these comforts. Already the detenus 
procured in jail opium, tobacco, etc. 

The Home Member, while not accepting the amendment, did not withdraw any of 
the assurances he gave at various stages of the debate. He repeated the assurance 
that every, endeavour would be made to introduce as far as possible the conditions 
obtaining in Bengal in respect of diet, etc. So far as detention in places which are 
centrally administered was concerned, rules would be drawn up which would give 
effect to these conditions and Bengal food would be provided besides indoor and 
outdoor games. If any members were willing to give useful suggestions in this 
aspect, he was prepared to receive them, as the rules were still under preparation. 
He gave a further assurance that as elcetrie fans could not be had in Deoli punkhos 
would be provided during summer. To those who wanted to interview the detenus, 
Sir James Crerar could not undertake to pay the travelling allowance, as it was not 
25 
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an' obligation which any part of India was prepared to accept. He did not think 
that the Bengal Government should be under statutory obligation to make payments 
which would nave to be defrayed by the taxpayers of Bengal. 

The House divided and the amendment was lost by 43 against 50 votes. 


Inspection By M. L. A.’s 

Mr. B. C. Mitra next moved another amendment urging periodical examination of 
the detenus by a committee of the Assembly to report on the suitability of the place 
of detention and the general comfort of detenus to Government. He said the present 
unofficial visitors to jails were persons whose reports were subjected to much public 
criticism. It was in the interest of Government that members of the Assembly be 
selected for visiting jails. 

Mr. Ramamami Mudaliar urged the Government to .accept the amendment as 
otherwise they would be lending themselves to the criticism that they were not too 
enthusiastic about the comfortB of the detenus. Visits by an Assembly committee 
wonld enable the members of the House to appreciate the real facts of the conditions 
in the detention camps, and there would be no room for the wrong allegations (ac¬ 
cording to the Home Member), which occassionally appeared in the press. 

Dewan Bahadur Earbilas Sarda and Mr. 0. C. Biswas further supported the 
amendment, the latter demanding its acceptance as it would produce a moral and 
psychological effect on the people, 

Mr. Amamath Dutt said these amendments were necessary in the interest of 
the maintenance of British rule. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy broke his silence in the debate owing to the piteous appeals 
made by Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Biswas to Government. He thought it was no use 
trying to soften the sioDy hearts of the Government members. The best method of 
dsalmg with the Government members was to throw out the measures. Mr. Amar- 
nath Dutt had referred to censorship of messages. Mr. Neogy said this might have 
been the cause of nothing appearing in the papers about the incident which happened 
on March 8 at Hijlu The information that had reached him was that the trouble 
there was very serious, 

Mr. C., 8. Rangalyer said the Opposition’s duty was to move reasonable amend¬ 
ments and put the Government in the wroDg if they choBe to oppose them. 

. otr Jamee Orerar said that inspection by an Assembly committee was 
impracticable. The amendment was lost by 53 against 42 votes. 


Mr. Patil moved the omission of clause 4 which bars the High Courts from 
exercising their powers under section 491 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Lalchand Navalari characterised this bb a most important amendment and 
legislation could take away the fundamental rights given by the 
wmmon law. The Bombay and Madras High Courts had held that view and only 
the Calcutta High Court had held otherwise. 

Mr. Biswas—'. The Law Member himself argued the case 

nt'. r . VO u r *T?? le ? r ^the Iaw Member is prejudiced. (Laughter.) 

2he Law Member— Now it ib the view of that court. 

? lra ' a ' wafl going on aud Mr. Navalarai said that tho 
ivf Member bod lost the case ha hurl nut nnrl tViu T a\T niv.K an wnnTi’n/1 • ‘Mot 



your ruling’. 

tionMmsdJ^*”* -1110 H ° n ‘ ^ embei hafl sufficient intelligence to answer the quea- 

Mr have , tod. Plenty of politics ; let ut have a:little of law. 

Mr. Navalra* had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 29th. 


t^dav^te/thf de o bate totto detenus Bill when the House met 

detenus rniiW^h^pL^i 68 ?’. SouSa felt that.there was a legal anomaly in that 
Corpus whereas if r> 0Ul< ! n< ? £ e ' 0 P ea their case under a writ of Habeas 

to accused rareoni^T^*h? fv?<, C ° Un i of and Madras this right was preserved 

tate unaninutv 8 ^! °{i. a Supreme Court the Government would facili- 

ttoiiHZSSi’ b ' 1 ^ tto three premier High Courts in India if 
support to their CUtta ?J 80 \ -fto Government would be adding moral 

apprehension. re P reaslon *f they provided proper safeguards against this 
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Mr. C. C. Biswas said that the legal aspect could not be easily dissociated from 
political aspects. It was quite open to the legislature to restrict the Habeas Corpus 
right and no useful purpose could be served in questioning that right. What the 
House was to consider was what would be 'the effect of enacting the clause 
under discussion. He did not think any risk would be run by placing evidence 
before the High Court in cases where detention proceedings were challenged. If the 
Government persisted in enacting it the result would be unpopular. He asked, was 
it right of the Government to disregard all opposition even when it was reasonable ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that it was apparent that the object of the Bill was to 
substitute executive judgment for judicial judgment owing to the compelling necessity 
of the situation. The Bengal Council had by an overwhelming vote passed legisla¬ 
tion but it could not limit the powers of the High Court. Was this House going 
to deny to Bengal the assistance it wanted temporarily to crush the terrorist 
movement ? 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra This iB not the way to crush the terrorists. 

Sir B. L. Mitter: “We consider this is one of the methods, but my point is 
that the House, if it did not like the principle of the legislation, could have thrown 
out the Bill when there was a motion for a select committee. But then it accepted 
the principle”. The Law Member declared that most of the discussion was academic. 
Whether the provision was ultra vires was not for the House to decide. If any High 
Courts possessed any power other than those given by sec. 491 those remained un¬ 
touched. Let those who believed these existed try their legal remedy. He also made it 
clear that even under Bee. 491 High Courts would not send for records but would only 
see whether a person was legally in custody. Ihisthe Government wished to avoid 
as it would lead to the disclosure of evidence of sources of information. The House 
has passed a similar provision in 1923 and 1925. The Law Member said the provision 
was thus not new. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra said that every well-governed administration depended on a due 
balance of power between the legislature, the judiciary and the executive. The 
Government has already crushed the legislature by ordinances and 
wished now to crash the judiciary. Why was an apology of temporary legislation 
put forward when power had been possessed for seven years and wanted for five 
years more. He challenged the Home Member to state outside the House that every 
detenu was an inveterate terrorist and not to take shelter behind the privileged 
position in the House and then face a court of trial. He warned that the founda¬ 
tions of British rule on justice were being shaken. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that if the Assembly was merely to give the power 
wanted by the executive then they might all disperse. The House must see that 
the executive worked under a civilized system. 

. Sir James Crerar opposed the amendment pointing out that clause 4 was 'very 
important in the whole Bill. He asked the House to realise the responsibility and 
discharge its duties by rejecting the amendment which, if passed, would prevent the 
local Government from exercising its powers under the local Act. 

The amendment was lost by 33 against 53 votes. 

Rao Bahadur B, L. Palii moved another amendment that clause 4 shall bo in 
force for one year only. This was also lost. 

Mr. Seetarama Ram moved an amendment that at the end of clause 4 the 
following proviso should be added‘Provided, however, that the procedure laid 
down in the Act has been complied with’. He Baid that if the Government wished 
that no law should be respected by their executive then let them suspend all laws. 
This proviso was the acid test of the bona fides of the Government whether they 
wanted that this Act should be administered without a remedy against illegal deten¬ 
tions or not. 

The debate on this was not concluded when the Assembly adjourned for the day. 

30lk. MAR OH .•—Resuming the debate to-day Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
said that this was a limited amendment and a most reasonable one. 
It was, for instance, required by the bill that a certain police officer could detain a 
person under this legislation only for 15 days. Supposing he detained him for more 
than 15 days and thus a breach of this law occurred, then tbe High Court should 
be free to intervene. If the Government had any imagination they should accept 
this amendment, for let them not make the world feel that behind their action lay 
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the spirit of vindictiveness and not jnstice. He had watched the proceedings of the 
Ben on) Council when the bill on the subject was passed and he was impressed by 
the statement of Mr. J. L. Banerjee that terrorism could not be stamped out by 
publio denunciation but by denunciations at their homes aud social gatherings. Let 
me make this final appeal to the Government. It is not an appeal of mendicancy. 
The very name of our party ehows that is not our policy, but I have taken an 
oath to my king and country to do my duty, and in the discharge of that duty let 
mo tell this Government that by defeating these amendments they are making mistake 
after mistake and that they are alienating the sympathy of the best and the most 
moderate and the wisest in the land by regimenting their majority to crush every 
amendment irrespective of the strength or weakness of its cause. Wisdom lies in 
whittling the bill here, amending it there and carrying it with the unanimous vote 
of the House. Let me make a special appeal to the European gronp, because in this 
topsy-turvy world their word carries weight with the Government and not ours. By 
using the weight of your votes with the Government yon are not killing terrorism; 
you are driving out all fair-minded men from your fold, and let me warn Sir James 
K Crerar that if he iB giving this parting gift to India, I am not sure that he will not 
Tepent when he Bees the result. You must have moral sanction behind you, and 
no wonder the law has so far failed to be effective in Bengal.’ 

Sir James Crerar said that the amendment was not innocuous or trivial; it went 
to the root of the whole matter. He said the amendment did not mention to which 
Act it applied. 

Mr. Raju.— It applies to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir James Crerar said that then the result of this amendment would be to 
thwart the operation of the very section in the Bengal Act which had on _ frequent 
occasions enabled the executive Government of Bengal to prevent the commission of 
terrorist outrages. The provision which the amendment contemplated did not 
appear in the original-Act, and if it wae put in the supplementary Dill the normal 
interpretation would be that it imported something new, something material and 
something substantial. The courts would certainly go into the merits of the 
suspicion. ■ • 

Sir Abdur Rahim. —The High Courts discriminate every day between questions of 
procedure and merit, and they can bo left to do that. 

Sir James Crerar. —The two questions are closely connected, and a serious res¬ 
ponsibility would fall on us if we authorise that actioD. 

oir James Crerar said it was open to any one to petition the local Government, 
and let them not question the good faith of the local Government and its officials. 
He assured the House that there was no obstinacy in his attitude, but that he could 
not seriously endanger the whole validity of measures by accepting the amendment. 

Mr. Raju’a amendment was then put to the vote and rejected by 50 to 45 votes. 


Life of Bill Limited to Three Years 
Mr. Raju next.moved that the bill’s life be limited to three years. 

•i ,i '/. a J ne3 Crerar opposed the amendment as it would cause serious inconvenience 
“ they did not make its life co-terminous with the life of the local legislation. 

The amendment was put to the House and carried by 52 to 41 votes, this being 
tho first defeat of the Government over the provisions of this bill. 

Sir James Crerar then moved the third reading of the Bill. He said 
he regretted that dnnng_ the last days of his membership of the ABBcmbly 
it fell to his lot to pilot this bill during the nine days of the denote on it. Thougn 
unpleasant the refusal to do it would be to decline to discharge his res¬ 
ponsibility. He hoped the House too would be prepared to recognise ana discharge 
its responsibility in assisting the local authorities by legislating on matters within 
the competence of the central legislature. 

. - "V" I y*‘ opposed the motion. He said he had refused to serve on the 

nnt° because he was opposed to its principle. Documents which could 

♦ho were dead documents, and he must presume the innocence of all 

crM.?<^ e h» B ioo5® rr0ri8m ha .L cr , eated a grave situation, a graver situation was being 
created by sending away the detenus to Ajmer. 

vrara said the last amendment limiting the life of the bill to three 

show that ?♦ h“5 ln ^ which the Opposition had fallen. The Government wished to 
has been in Oil iho*? ® T,c ^ eeded ,defeating all the amendments. ‘It painB me, who 
nas been m all the fonr Assemblies, that a bill which wob not pasied by three 
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Assemblies should be passed by this. If detention without trial had not helped yon, 
neither will banishment help you. Violence begets vengeance and vengeance begets 
violence and in this vicious circle the Government and the terrorists are moving. While 
condemning terrorism we cannot permit Government terrorism.’ He recalled how 
Sir Hugh Stephenson in 1925 admitted that Mr. K. K. Hitter and others who were 
detained under the regulation in 1908 were so detained not because of terrorist 
activities but because they were carrying on boycott propaganda and organizing 
volunteers. This is the kind of evidence on which the Government acted. He op¬ 
posed the Black Bill’. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said that Sir James Crerar would be remembered longer than 
Sir George Rainy because of a series of ordinances and obnoxious and mischievous 
measures for which he was responsible. On the eve of hiB departure he had broken 
the hearts of many unfortunate families in Bengal. Let him have peace. He con¬ 
tended that the drastio measures of the Government for the past seven years had 
obviously failed in the object, but on the other hand terrorism was increasing. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir warned the Government that it could not rule India by 
these methods. India was a sentimental country and if the Government disregarded 
sentiment and rested its case on logic it would not succeed. 

Mr. Moore said that Mr. Neogy had said about vengeance and violence, but did 
he remember that after the Irwin-Gandhi pact terrorism increased and the resnlt 
was the greatest number of outbreaks of violence known in this generation. 

Mr. Neogy —What about official terrorism ?” 

Mr. Moore : Official terrorism was represented by the release of political prisoners 
except those who could not be released without danger to peace. 

Mr. Neogy : What about the Black and Tan regime of your community in 
Chittagong? I am prepared to substantiate that. 

Mr. Moore: My hon’ble friend is taking up a different attitude from that of Mr. 
Mitra. My point is that we are facing in Bengal a terrorist movement which aims 
at terrorising the courts. We have had a judge murdered in the open court and a 
witness murdered and a prosecuting officer seriously wounded. Don’t confuse the 
issue more. I contend we cannot deny that in the present situation the Govern¬ 
ment is justified in asking for these powers. 

Mr. A. N. Butt said that he had every respect for Sir James Crerar’s person 
but there was something wrong with his head. (Laughter). Neither the Assembly 
nor the Bengal Council were representative of patriotic men. (Ironical hear, hear). 

Mr. A. N. Dutt said that it was only the foreigner’s life that was in danger. 
Why did they not take shelter in forts and than as ? 

The closure was applied and carried by 51 to 29 votes. 

Thereafter Sir James Crerar replying to the debate regretted he had been accused 
of want of sympathy. It was also a matter of regret that it had been suggested 
that the whole policy of the Government was involved in the general political 
situation in that province. On the contrary the policy of the Government had been 
to help in the political advance of the country, The House ought to regard tho 
views of the Bengal Government and the Council with due respect. 

The House divided on the motion that the Bill as amended be passed and Sir 
James Crerar’s motion was carried by 54 against 37 votes amidst cheers and countcr- 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Haj Pilgrimage Bills 

31st. MARCH After interpellations to-day, Sir Frank Noyce introduced a bill 
to establish committees in the principal ports of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim 
pilgrims to the Hedjaz. He said the bill was iD pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Haj Committee, which proposed that central legislations should be undertaken 
for the purpose of converting the Haj committees at Bombay, Karachi and 
Calcutta into statutory bodies, revising their constitution and widening their powers 
and functions. 

Sir Frank Noyce also introduced a bill to regulate the activities of persons in 
British India who offer to assist Muslim pilgrimB to the Hedjaz. He said this bill 
was intended to replace the Bengal and Bombay Acts by an Act of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature requiring all pilgrim brokers and their agents to obtain licenses to carry on 
their trade. This was also in pursuance of the recommendations of the Haj Com¬ 
mittee. 

There was uo discussion on these two motions, which were agreed to. 
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.Foreign Relatione Bill 


Sir Evelyn Hoieell then moved the consideration of the Foreign Relations Bdl, M it 
emerged from the select committee. He said than in September there was a consensus 
of opinion in the House that the Government should take an earlv opportunity of 
stamping out libel on foreign states. The scope of the present bill affeejed on y 
contiguous states. Personally, he would have preferred the preamble of the Ml in 
its original form, but he accepted the change made m the select committee provided 
it waB understood that the whole bill was not rendered nugatory by making it 
impossible for any prosecution ever to succeed, because he wished to emphasise that 
there was a real danger. Its scope was now*confined to defamatory articles against 
the rulers of ft certain small number of states whoso territories adjoined the land 
frontiers of India and certain persons in close connection with those rulers either as 
members of their families or as the principal ministers of their Governments. It 
placed the rulera of these states on precisely the same footing regarding defamatory 
articles as private British subject except that the Governor-General would take ac¬ 
tion on their behalf. Offences under this bill fell within the established code and 
procedure with the exception that, whereas in the Penal code it could be only simple 
imprisonment, here it might be either simple or rigorous. With this exception, the 
bill was in general conformity with the principles of the English common law, and 
statutes resembling it were enforced in nearly all the civilised ports of the world. 


Dr. Ziauddin moved that the bill, as reported by the Belect committee, be circu¬ 
lated for opinion by Aug. 1. He referred to Sir George Rainy’s promise on the 
last occasion that if the bill was referred to a select committee then it would be 
circulated by executive order for opinion. ^ 

Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir Evelyn Howell informed Dr. Ziauddin that this 
precisely had been done and that the opinions received from High Courts and bar 
associations had been placed before the committee. 

Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin agreed that the bill as it emerged from the committee 
was a very much modified one, but he wanted to know from the Foreign Secretary 
whether a person who criticises the rnler of an adjoining territory for any action 
taken by him in respect of the Muslim religion would be proceeded against. What¬ 
ever be the reply, Dr. Ziauddin thought that the bill at this juncture would create 
a wrong impression in the public mina that the Government were out to muzzle the 
presB and tne public. 

Sir Abdur Rahim supported the circulation motion of Dr. Ziauddin because the 
bill, as it had emerged from the select committee, was a different one from the bill 
introduced and created a new offence which could not be discussed fully at the fag 
end of the session. _ If they wanted a bill of this character, then they must limit it 
to cases of defamation. Tne Penal Code was comprehensive enough to take cogni¬ 
zance of any such offence. The framers of the Penal Code, who had received the 
encomiums of the juridic part of the world, had deliberately refrained from including 
any such provision bb was sought. It was difficult to define defamation when it 
was particularly against rulers in the East. (Laughter.) Dr. Zianddin’s speech in¬ 
dicated that only Muslims in India would be affected, but that was not the case. 
Most of the nilers of the adjoining territories were Muslims, and therefore it was 
likely that Hindus might be accused persons rather than Muslims. 

Mr. Seetharama Raja Baid the bill was neither fish nor flesh nor good red her¬ 
ring. It wsb neither in accordance with the practices of civilised countries nor in 
consonance with international law. The House had from the beginning been opposed 
to the principle of the bill, which was not legal but political. 

. Ifr. Ranga Iyer was opposed to recirculatton because the present bill waB a great 
improvement on its predecessor. If any further improvement was needed it could 
be made on the floor of the House. He did not commit the Nationalists by his 
views. 


Fomin .Khan said that no religious objection could be taken to the bill, 
which had been considerably modified. 

Syed M urtaxa said that the liberty of the press was already curtailed and this 
would take it away further. 

8aid ttie English law penalized Bucb writings and' it was not 
ago as Mr Ra' u^aS^tated l ° ** En E lan( * tQ ok place in 1906 and not a century 

ft JUrt'-v i ad Sin p h that he, as a member of the select committee, was 

a party to removing most of the objectionable features of the bill. If they had 
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committed a mistake he would gladly change hie opinion, but he thought that no 
purpose would be served by recirculation. . 

Mian Muhammad Shah Natcaz, speaking from the point of view of the Frontier 
Province, emphasised that such a bill was most vital for maintaining friendly rela¬ 
tions with their neighbours. _ _ - 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai explained that the opinions promised by the Government 
had been obtained and spoke at length on the various objectionable provisions of 
the bill and how changes had been made by the select committee. 

Sheikh Sadiq Hassan said the Government were becoming daily more and more 
irresponsible and desirous of curtailing liberties through Bucn absurd measures. This 
was possible only because the best element in the country was non-cooperating with 
the Government. 

A voice .—We are quite representative. 

Sheikh Sadia Hassan.— If the radicals had Btood you would have little chance: 
at any rate if the radicals had been here the Government would have felt restrained 
in bringing forward such silly measures. 

Sir Evelyn Boicell, replying to the debate, said that no technical or constitutional 
reason had been given to justify the need for further circulation. Be assured the 
House that there was a real need for the measure. He gave instances of how the 
Foreign Relations Ordinance promulgated last year had enabled the Government to 
have the Zamindar of Lahore convicted thrice and its editors imprisoned, how the 
Kesari apologised and other newspapers were punished. The result was that since 
the Ordinance terminated the newspapers had been quiescent, but that was because 
the Government had taken firm steps at once to stop this mischief. He assured 
Sir Abdur Rahim that the bill did not create a new offence. ‘It does nothing bat 
make a slight alteration of the procedure whereby persons hitherto debarred from 
access to our courts can have the remedy which law provides for all and sundry.’ 
As regards Aden and small protectorates, he was prepared to meet Sir Abdur 
Rahim’B objection by omitting Aden from the liBt if such an amendment was moved. 

Continuing, the Foreign Secretary said that Mr. Rain had quoted from the wri¬ 
tings of an obscure writer in England in 1904 who had suggested the wiping off of 
the German fleet and that from that day the German Emperor was angry, and had 
Baid that the British Government took no action. Sir Evelyn Howell commented : 
‘I submit that if that writer had been muzzled the Great War might perhaps have 
been deferred.’ (‘Hear, hear 1 and laughter.) Sir Evelyn said a speaker had quoted 
from a civilian’s opinion that libels on the Boer President were allowed, bat did not 
quote farther that it had led to the Boer War. He asked : ‘Which is the greater 
evil: to have unnecessary war pr muzzle an ill-informed journalist on one occasion 
and one subject which does not concern him and which be does not understand 7’ 

He held that the amendments made by the select committee met the objections of 
that civilinn and of the chief presidency magistrate of Madras. Similarly, Syed 
Murtaza had quoted the objections of the Shia Association, but these had been met 
because the Hedjaz had been excluded. He assured the House that foreign rulers, 
being human beingec would not care much about attacks on their third or fourth 
cousins or minor officials, bat the consequences would be dangerous if on any 
occasion on attack was made and the Government of India said they had no power 
to intervene. The ruler might turn round and say that when an Indian visited that 
land he would see they were not comfortable. There was snch a possibility and he 
hoped the House would reject the amendment. 

The House thereupon rejected the amendment and agreed to take the bill into 
consideration. 

An Official Amendment 

The Foreign Secretary then moved an amendment substituting in place of clause 
2 the following:— 

‘Where an offence falling under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code is 
committed against a ruler of a state outside but adjoining India or against any 
member of his family or against any minister of such ruler and in the opinion of 
the_ Governor-General in Council the maintenance of friendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of such state may thereby be prejudiced, 
the Governor-General in Council may make or authorise any person to make a 
complaint in writing of such offence, and notwithstanding anything contained in sec. 
198 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, any court competent in other 
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respects to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance- thereof on such 

complaiDt^^ opposing the amendment, said the Foreign Secretary himself had 
admitted that since the expiry of the Ordinance there was no offence committed by 
anybody. It would be unwise on the part of the Government to displease their own 
people in order to please a neighbouring country. 

The Assembly at his stage adjourned. 

hi, APRIL Resuming the debate to-day Mr. C. C. Biswas said that it was 
admitted that no question of international law was involvedthen the reason shown 
in the new clause was utterly groundless. Why should the Government have any 
thing to do with any person who was outside British India and was not likely to 
come over to this country to seek a remedy 1 There was also the danger of imputing 
the motive of favouritism on the part of the Governor-General in Council towards 
any ruler. . 

Sir Abdur Rahim asked why there should be any difficulty on the part of a 
foreign ruler or his representative to make a complaint in a British court personally 
or through some representative if he had a grievance against any journal or citizen. 
Once a complaint was made, by whomsoever it may be, the whole question was 
open to be decided whether a writing or utterance was likely to prejudice foreign 
relations or not. It was too much to accept the position of solicitude on the port of 
Government to assume to protect the reputation of a certain foreign ruler or his 
minister or a member of his family. It would be more disastrous if the Government 
were to penalise reasonable criticism from the public point of view. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh thought the best authority to decide whether a particu¬ 
lar action was an offence or not was the court It would be dangerous to give the 
executive the power they asked for because they were always reluctant to lay the 
cards on the table and relied mostly on one-sided evidence. 

Sir Lancelot Graham thanked Mr. Vamin Khan for having changed his view in 
favour of the amendment. By passing the bill they were not adding any new 
section to the Criminal Procedure Code. The question was a simple one. It was 
not a question of any foreign ruler or individual being defamed or prejudiced, but 
it wub for India’s own safety and friendly relations with her neighbours that the 
Government of India must put a check to an offence which was likely to or would 
disturb the peace. It was most difficult, and practically not possible, for any 
aggrieved foreign ruler or his representative to lodge any complaint. 

Mr. Wilayatallah considered legislation unnecessary as under it any person 
would be improperly put to grave danger on mere legal presumption. 

Sir L. Graham interrupted and said that there was no presumption. It was clear 
that a person would be proceeded against for a definite libel only. 

Mr. Wilayatullah said that any article could be constructed to be libellous and 
so it was unjustified. The bill before the House was extraordinary, and the pro¬ 
posed amendment would do away with the only relieving feature in the bill- It was 
tho experience of every one that whenever a prosecution was instituted there was 
sure to be a conviction. 

Sir B. L. Mitter was surprised at the alarm expressed by some members over 
such an innocuous measure. Any prosecution would be a very simple one. Before 
conviction it must be proved whether a particular criticism was bona fide or the 
accused person had any wrongful intention to defame. It was only when defamation 
was likely to disturb friendly relations that the Go vernor-General-in-Council could 
take action. They were doing nothing new or dreadful. 

. In reply to Mr. Munshi’s question the Law Member admitted that prosecution 
depended on the discretion of the executive Government. However, there was 

enough safeguard provided that no prosecution would be launched unless the 
Uovemor-Qeneral was satisfied that friendly relations with a particular foreign ruler 
were prejudiced. It was open to the court to decide whether the offence implied 
aMused* imputation, publication or any wrongful intention on the part of the 

frie»ffiy l ^ation8Y W * > ~^ llC ^ U< ^ n ^ e ' emen * : that the article is likely to disturb 

frl “jv L. •Sfittoy-That does not come under the dement of defamation, 
then lf were to fdy upon what the Law Member had said 

clause. 11616 WaB nece8BUy *°r words which served no purpose in the 
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The Law Member, intervening, said that those words were necessary in the inter¬ 
est of the accused. 

Mr. Munahi Was surprised to see the Government more solicitous to the accused 
than the representatives of the people. By this enactment, he said, the Government 
was placing the courts in the strange position of having to decide whether the 
opinion of the Governor-General that the maintenance of friendly relations between 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of a state would be prejudiced was 
justified or not. He appealed to the Government to agree to the deletion of those 
words so that the offence might be simply one of defamation. 

Mr. Axhar Ali opposed the amendment on the ground that there was no justifi¬ 
cation for the Government to spend unnecessarily on litigation to promote or main¬ 
tain friendly relations with foreign rulers. The Government’s object was not so 
much friendly relations as the suppression of free expression of opinion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim moved the deletion of the words pointed out by Mr. Munshi 
in clause 2. 

The Government accepted the deletion. 

Mr. Yamin Khan next moved the addition of an explanation that for the opera¬ 
tion of the bill Aden would be excluded from India. 

This amendment was carried, as also another amendment omitting clause 3 in 
respect of trial courts. 

The Foreign Secretary then moved an amendment which substituted the words to 
which objection was taken and which were later on omitted by Sir Abdur Rahim's 
amendment. 

Mr. Munahi pressed that those words should be retained in no part of the (bill as 
it would seriously prejudice the accused. 

The House then agreed to postpone further consideration of the bill till the next 
day by which time there might be a proper understanding as to the wording of the 
remaining clauses to be discussed. 

Sugar Protection Bill 

Sir George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Sugar Industry Protection 
Bill. He explained the salient features of the changes made by the select committee 
and pointed out that the industry would be protected till March, 1946, and that till 
1938 the basic duty of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. would be maintained and that 
thereafter there would be an enquiry, not to decide whether there should be 
protection, but to decide the rate at which the protective duty should be 
fixed. Meanwhile, if there were any changes in prices at which imported sugar was 
sold which would impair the effect of the protection now proposed, then the Govern¬ 
ment would increase the duty to the extent justified. Sir George Rainy drew pointed 
attention to the facilities proposed for research as a means of developing the industry. 

Mr. Sykes (European, Bombay) moved an amendment for the postponement of 
the bill till the September session in Simla. ' He explained how it was not possible 
to obtain the opinions of oar manufacturers in the short interval that the bill was 
in the select committee. Even till to-day the opinions of gur manufacturers, who 
were principally concerned, had not been sufficiently obtained to enable a decisive 
view being taken. The high rate of duty on sugar had led to a decrease in con¬ 
sumption, which in certain cases was made up by the fall in prices. Already there 
was effective protection in the Finance Act, together with a surcharge of 25 per cent, 
and therefore nothing would be lost by postponing the consideration of the measure 
till the Simla session. 

Government’s Attitude on Reforms 

The clock now struck 4 and the adjournment motion on Government’s altitude on 
Reforms was taken up. Sardar Harlans Singh moved : 

“The House do now adjourn to discnss the unsatisfactory reply _ of the Govern¬ 
ment that they wonld expedite reforms with Mahatma Gandhi in jail.” 

The mover said that so long as repression continued reforms would not be 
acceptable to the majority of the Indians, and even if pnt into force, would never 
work. He referred to Mr. Benthall’s statement, from which it appeared that there 
was a serions conspiracy to put Mahatma Gandhi in jail and to thwart India from 
getting real responsibility. 

Mr. B. Das said that when Mahatma Gandhi was arrested the public suspected 
that there was some conspiracy behind it in England and India. Mr. Benthail’s 
statement had proved it, 

26 
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The President asked the speaker not to refer to the circular but to confine him¬ 
self to the subject of the motion. 

Mr. B. Das said that it was apparent that while Mahatma Gandhi was carrying 
on negotiations, plans for his arrest and for fighting the Congress were, being laid . 
deep. He would rather have the reforms postponed and let the die-hards have their 
fall way. He expressed indignation at Mr. Benthall's remarks abont Mahatma 
Gandhis constructive vacuity of mind when Mahatma Gandhi was so much respec¬ 
ted by hiB countrymen as perfect and a superman. He also characterised as false 
the statement that Mahatma Gandhi and the federation of Indian Chambers were 
all allied to down British commercial interests. He said that without peace with 
Mahatma Gandhi no progress was to be ensured for all their earnestness in hasten¬ 
ing reforms. (Laughter.) He could not help feeling that this debate on April 1 had 
something to do with that. (Renewed laughter). Mr. B. Das censured them for a 
conspiracy as disclosed by Mr. Benthall’s circular. Although this circular had been 

issued by the Royalists Association....... 

The member had not-completed the sentence when the President declared that 
the circular could not be discussed. The narrow motion was to censure the Govern¬ 
ment that they were keeping Mahatma Gandhi in jail and hurryiog the reforms so 
that the reforms required by India may not be conceded. The accused was the 
Government. (Applause on the Opposition benches and laughter). 

Mr. Moore sa\a that Mr. Benthall had communicated to them that the circular 
wa8 ac curate in Bubstance and was in no sense secret. 

As Mr. Moore was proceeding the President said he could not allow the cir¬ 
cular to be discussed. 

Mr. Moore said that he wished to repudiate the charges made by Mr. B. Das, 
assumed his seat in view of the President’s ruling. 

Mr, Seet/iaram Raju Baid that he never was a Congressman nor did he entirely 
accept their programme, but still if there waa to be a satisfactory solution acceptable 
to all men that could be obtained only by the co-operation of all progressive parties 
in the country. . 

Eaji Abdulla Haroon opposed the motion and said that any Government worth 
tne name would have done the same in the face of the ultimatum issued by Mahatma 
huJ retur ? . I . r,dia fr 0111 the Round Table Conference. No one 
ould object to the proposal of Mr. Raju that the cooperation of all paities should 
SL . b .°> v, “K Lidia's problem. If the Government had kept quiet 
onestinn a t^»°2JwiJ ?lTe r Ju 0 i :iI [ l c’ e I ea then 1110 Bam0 memberB who had raised the 
to Lidia. would say that the Government were not enthusiastic about reforms 

members^tn hnw p ?hl ting 010 ad i ournmcnt sympathised with the Government 
WhitehSlJT® P u PP ets in th 0 hands of the Great Moghul m 
the neon's ^ pa8t 1611 y0ara had been undermining what little trust 

whieh°the Con“5? l great /evolution occurred in England by 
Mnspiraev hrini ^ * C H ehard8 6eized office and since then a deeplaid 
deleXLa 7 to the b Cfnd h T^?r. c suppress the Congress movement. When the 
wernenm ? able 9^ nference were hearing the Premier’s etatement there 

SK to e"™ 1 the fc? oo th %S 0me l . and L>dian K Governments to take severe 
England tcPSwta Wh u“ h ®J retarn0d to India he had promised in 
events in India read P in b n« a \? Ut b 6 SP° d intentions of the Government .but 
pletely his hones and B statement had shattered com- 

*W“din* ‘be bona fides of the British 

grave doubts whether 1“ whatever way reforms were framed he had 

Sir Qenrnl SSSSf „ y. would be workable with popular leaders in iaiL 
the Government behalf of the Government, opposed the censure motion for 

with Mahatma P Gaodhi^d other Congress 

expiring 1 of reformsuTtfifS 1 ° f th ® OPP 0aiti <» that there should be no 
hada doll poHcvmatla ™t«™ n S refi8me , n ? ho , ald continue in jail ? Government 
of Teforms. The^nvlrn ment of „ tlx0 lawless movement and acceleration 

constitutional reforms with rw^ W fu ? el1 - $ at was 110 use proceeding with 
Delhi pact. Then there w^lh® 88 n e “ '5 3 m and that waa the reason for the 

participated, bnt what hannfnJi 1 ® ®? nnd Table Conference at which Congress 

Provinces and the Prontier > ^^ K known to alL The aitnation in the United 
ment Government wonld h«??^ !^ immediate action on the part of the Govem- 
tbey did. TW wLTiSiulr ti^ ^^ e,r duty « ‘bey had not taken the action 
reluctant to take it, but they were compelled by the force of 
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circumstances in the United Provinces and the Frontier to take it. Otherwise 
there would have been a catastrophe in which the whole country might have been 
involved. On behalf of the Government he repudiated any allegation that their action 
in attempting to put down the pernicious activities of the Congress was influenced in 
any way by anything that pasBed in London. As Lord Wiilingdon stated in the 
opening speech in the Assembly, Government were determined in seeing that 'do 
revolutionary activities hampered the work of reforms. If Congressmen 
were released now what guarantee was there that it would not lead to the 
revival of thoBe subversive activities which very nearly brought India to 
the brink of a catastrophe and India would not be landed back in a worse 
condition ? Concluding, Sir George Rainy struck a personal note on this subject and 
said that he was not and would not be a party to anything which would seriously 
injure India’s cause. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. S. Rang a Iyer agreed that Sir George Rainy was sincere towards 
India. But what was the use of his or any other member of the Government being 
sincere when they belonged to a subordinate branch of the British administration 
and were ordered by Whitehall to act otherwise ? What Sir George Rainy did last 
year in bringing about the Delhi pact had been broken by Sir Samuel Hoare iDto 
the policy of expediting of reforms and suppressing Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress as was borne out by Mr. Benthall’s letter. 

Mr. Arthur Moore objected to the reference to Mr. Benthall’s letter which had 
been excluded from discussioii. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he had a greater authority than Mr, Benthall. It was Mr, 
Winston Churchill and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Moore again objected to Mr. Ranga Iyer labouring the Bame point as Mr. 
B. Das in suggesting that there was a change of policy after elections when as a 
matter of fact the Conservative Government carried on the policy of the Socialist 
Government. 

. The President pointed out that without directly referring to Mr. Benthall’s letter 
it was open to a member to Buggest that the reason why Mahatma Gandhi was in 
jail was due to a change of Government in Britain after the election in England. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer proceeding affirmed that what India wanted was unmitigated 
reforms besides the withdrawal of the repressive policy. But how could they expect 
this when Mahatma Gandhi, who Was worshipped by the people, was refused an 
interview by the Viceroy under dictation from Whitehall ? Mr. Ranga Iyer advised 
the Government to regard Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of the right wing. 

At this stage repeated demands were made for closure. The President put it to 
vote. There were 48 for it and 34 against it About 15 members belonging to the 
Independent and Central Muslim parties were neutral. When the result of this 
division over the closnre motion was announced Mr. Amarnath Dutt accompanied 
b 7 Mr. Barbans Singh, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr, K. 0. NeOgy and Mr. Gunjal 
walked put. There was no mover to reply to the debate. The censure motion was 
lost without a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Sugar Protection Bill 

2nd. APRIL :—Resuming the debate on the Sugar protection Bill to-day, 
♦ i °PP° ae d Mr. Sykes’ dilatory motion and wanted Sir George Rainy 

jP ‘.^re India after giving more sweets to India through sugar protection. He 
deplored that the interest of cane growers was not protected and that a cess dnty 
on sugar should be levied to start experimental sugarcane factories for agriculturists. 
He suggested the issue of licenses for sugar factories and that the Government should 
snare the surplus profits to the extent of the protection given to factory owners. 

, The President ascertained that an equal number of members were in favour of 
Doth postponement and consideration of the bill this session. 

Thereupon Kumar Raghbir Singh (United Provinces) suggested the immediate 
consideration of the bill and was glad that the slow moving machinery of the 
Government of India had after all responded to the call of tne agriculturists and 
supported the bill. 

Sir George Rainy, in view of the Assembly’s desise to proceed with the bill, 
suggested expeditious disposal of the amendments. 

in to- Mariraj Sarup opposed Mr. Sykes’ amendment for postponement, which was 
lost. Sir George Rainy’s motion for consideration was then carried. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi then moved a lengthy amendment providing infer alia that 
undertakings engaged in manufacturing sugar should give a declaration, pledging 
themselves (1) not to pay any fee or an equivalent sum to the shareholders or other 
participants with limited liability a greater sum by way of annual dividend than 
what they would get at 6 per cent, on the actual capital invested in. the undertaking 
by the persons concerned; (2) to employ any further surplus in consolidating 
the position of the undertaking in the manner approved by the Government of India; 
(3) not to employ any one who is not an Indian except with the permission of the 
Government of India and (4) to produce a certificate that the labour conditions m 
the undertaking are satisfactory from a committee of three persons appointed by 
the Government of India for that purpose. This amendment was supported by Mr. 
Thampan and was opposed by Mr. S. 0. Mitra, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Beth 
AbduUah Haroon, though they sympathised with the object. 

The amendment was lost without a division. . . 

Mr. Sykes moved another amendment to provide that whoever in buying sugarcane 
from a grower of sugarcane pays him a price which is less than 8 annas per 
matted of 82 7-8 pounds avoirdupois, shall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 2,000 for each offence. 

This was lost after brief opposition speeches. . 1 

Sir Qeorge Rainy then moved the third reading that the bill be passed. 

Mr. B. Das, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Yamin Khan and Mr. Morgan 
all joined in congratulating Sir George Rainy for his genial spirit and for having 
introduced and established parliamentary practice in the Assembly. The bill was then 
finally passed. 

Foreign Relation* Bill 


Sir Evelyn Howell moved a revised amendment to alter clause 3 of the Foreign 
Relations Bill as follows “The provisions of sections 99-A to 99-G of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of 1898 and of sections 27-B to 27-D of the Indian .Post Office 
Act of 1898 shall apply in the case of any book, newspaper or other document con¬ 
taining matter whicn is defamatory of a ruler of a state outside but adjoining India 
or of any member of the family or of any minister of such ruler and tends to pre¬ 
judice the maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of such state in like manner as they apply in the case of a book, 
newspaper or document containing BeditiouB matter within the meaning of those 
sections. 

Mr. Jahangir R. Munski opposed the whole danse because that would place 
foreign rulers in-a privileged position against our own subjects. 

Sir Lancelot Graham explained that this clause would enable the Government to 
stop any book or publication which contained poison, the dissemination of which 
would create contempt of our friendly relatione with neighbouring states. 

Mr. Yamin Khan thought that the clause was necessary aa a precautionary 
measure againBt any evil that might follow if such publication was not checked. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed supported the amendment, by which there would be only 
forfeiture of publication instead of prosecution. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt declared that personally he was opposed to the principle of 
the bill which restricted liberty of person and freedom of speech, but once they were 
agreed that they required legislation of the kind then they must have it aa India 
was surrounded by barbarous nations. 

The amendment was carried by 54 votes against 18. 

The Foreign Secretory then moved the third reading of the bill, aa amended. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that owing'to their strong and united opposition the bill was 
amply modified, but still the measure was a very daogerous one. It curtailed 
liberty of the press and freedom of speech. Again, the accused were not given an 
opportunity to disprove their guilt. It was an established practice in every country 
wiat the pres* was allowed to express opinions on foreign affairs which helped the 
Government of the country to form their own attitude. He would not be a party to 
do anything against their intentions to establish the earoe practice in India also. 

Mr, Si tar am Raju opposed the entire bill which penalised the Indian people 
when there was no reciprocal understanding with the foreign states. The bill was 
very drastic in character in spite of the modification and was not amenable to pub- 
lio opinion in India for it aimed at muzzling the public press. 

Syed Murtaxa Saheb thundered that they would go against the bill in spite of 
its existence ana would publish or write anything if they found any foreign ruler 
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acting against the principles of Sariai. The Government had taken undue advantage 
of the Assembly -when it was thin to pass a distasteful and unwanted measure. 

Replying to the debate, the Foreign Secretary on behalf of the Government gave 
the fullest assurance that the bill would be very cautiously applied and no prose¬ 
cution would be launched unless they had fully explored the consequences of their 
action. The House divided and the bill was carried by 48 votes against 18. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 4th. 

Indian Air Force Bill 

4th. APRIL The House met to-day to consider official legislative programme. 
Mr. Yiacvmrth Young moved the consideration of the Indian Air Force Bill as 
amended by the select committee. He referred briefly to the changes made in the bill 
and said the definition of domicile had been so put as to make the force genuinely 
Indian and that at the same time statutory provision had been made too difficult 
for the recruiting officers to act under it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra moved postponement of the bill. He said the House had 
ceased to be representative and appealed to the Chair to adjourn it sine die. On 
the Government benches, he said, only one member was sitting, while the Opposition 
leader and the European leader had left Delhi. 

The President said he had a clear answer to what his position was on the ques¬ 
tion of whether the House was representative or not. There was a clear ruling of 
President Patel given on the occasion of the Swarajist walk-out and modified the 
next day. The position of Mr. Mitra was that a large number of members were 
not present either throughout the session or had left. The failure to discharge the 
obligation is a matter to be taken note of by the electors. (Applause). The Presi¬ 
dent continued: ‘The hon. member has drawn attention to the point that a 
controversial measure should not be brought before the House at the last moment. 
The Chair is bound to protect the dignity, rights and privileges of the House. If the 
Government ever attempted any such thing without adeqnate reason, the Chair will 
take care that the House is not forced to discuss it, but if the hon. member expects 
the chair to have any sympathy for the members who take any amount of trouble 
and expense to get elected and do not attend the session, the Chair has no sympathy 
for them. (Applanse.) , 

Mr. Mitra, in view of the Chair’s remarks, withdrew his motion. 

Capt. Lalchand then Bpoke supporting consideration of the Air Force Bill as 
it was an earnest of the sincere desire of the Government to respect Indian turns and 
aspiration. 

, Babu Gaya Prasad Singh gave whole-hearted support to the bill and was happy 
that the force would be confined to persons mainly of Indian extraction. 

• suid he web not opposed to the bill, but thought it was too 

important to be discussed in a thin House. He feared that the army tradition of 
recruiting the lesB educated and less cultured of the-martial races might be followed. 

. , Ztauddtn Ahmed and Mr. Ranga Iyer supported the bill. The latter congra¬ 
tulated the Army Secretary on patting the measure on the statute book before 
leaving the Army department 

Young said,the bill waa a matter of great satisfaction to the Government 
and himself. The bill waa then finally passed. 


Broadcasting Bill 

® ,r Joseph Bhore next moved the consideration of the Broadcasting Bill increasing 
on wireless reception articles. He corrected a mistake in the statement 
or oojects and reasons of the bill and said that the gap was to be made up through 
p®° U8t0 “ 18 receipt and other revenues and not merely the customs receipt. He said 
,D i n “ ia ha< * a melancholy financial history, but its popularity waa shown 
wnen the retrenchment proposal roused opposition from various quarters. He said 
_ TO ‘ h *e9Bly pruned the expenditure, but a gap of Rs. 60,000 still remained 
vo dc covered. They stood better as compared to company control whose losses in 
liwKn At?” 4 were heay y- S® J" 8 confident of a great future for broadcasting in 
the bill ^ tW ° amendments b y Mr - J °g were moved and defeated the House passed 


Bill to Validate Suits Re. Endowments 

ofSite,^ took u P ; on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, the considerate 
or a bill to validate certain suite relating to public matters as passed by the Counci 
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of State. Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy said the bill was most'controversial and should be 
postponed to the Simla session. He moved an amendment accordingly. 

Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda supported Sir Lancelot Graham’s motion, while 
Mr. B. Das supported postponement. 

Sir Abdullah declared that the proposal was without a precedent.. The House 
was being asked to give retrospective effect so that a number of parties in the suits 
now before the conrts might win the cases. Could the House sit in judgment on 
the Privy Council and constitute itself as a court ? The bill certainly required more 
serious consideration and should be taken up to Simla. 

Sir B. L. Hitter said the matter was not only serious, but 'urgent. For half a 
century the Government and all the courts in the country had followed one proce¬ 
dure. which the Privy Council had now declared wrong. All classes had been filed 
in the honest belief that the old procedure was right. The result of the failure of 
the legislature to act now would be to make hundreds of receivers of public and 
charitable institutions to hand over the property back to fraudulent trustees. The 
Crown being the protector of public charities, it was np to the legislature to inter¬ 
vene.. He contented the House was not sitting in judgment on the courts, bnt was 
rescuing the aggrieved party who had spent time and money for the sake of pro¬ 
tecting public charities. But for this all suite would be dismissed. 

The postponement motion was lost. The motion for reference to a select committee 
was also lost. The bill was finally passed and the Assembly adjourned 


5th. APRIL The House on the motion o'f Sir Lancelot Graham, passed bills 
amending the Code of Civil Procedure and the bill relating to partnership as passed 
by the Council of State. 

Haj Bell 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved the appointment of a select committee ou the Haj Bill 
amending the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. Maulvi Shafi Daudi, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, and Syed Murtaza Saheb all welcomed the legislation, 
but reserved their criticism to the select committee stage. 

The motion to refer the bill to a select committee was passed. 

Assam Tea Labourers 

Sir Joseph Shore next moved.for the appointment of a select committee on the bill 
amending the law relating to emigrant labourers in the tea districts of Assam. He 
said the Dili.would be circulated by executive order and hoped the select committee 
would meet in Simla some time before the next session. The motion was carried. 


Haj Pilgrimage Committee 

F ran ^ t Noyce then moved two select committee motions on the bills, first, to 
establish a committee in each.of the principal ports of pilgrimage to the Hedjaz and 
the second to regulate the activities of persons in British India who offered to assist 
Muslim pilgrims to the Hedjaz. Several members raised 'objection to the principle 
thnt, a large majority of the members of the committees were either nominated or 
officials. Sir Frank Noyce assured that could be remedied. After slight alterations 
id the membership of the select committees the motions were adopted. 


Burma’s P isMTnmFTtMT.M T 

Sir Joseph Shore moved an amendment to the resolution on roads relating to 
Burma. This resolution empowered with the approval of the Burma Council and 
™ e /fovernment. th;at the amount available in respect of road development in Burma 
could be apportioned between the Sban States and Burma proper and conld be spent 
on any other Bcheme. The House adopted Sir Joseph Bhore’s resolution. 


Financial Obligations of Burma 
Schuster moved the consideration of the report of the standing finance 
« 0n t ? l!anc ™ .questions arising out of the proposed separation of 
3” . While expressing the desire of the Government not to 

l'inanr« < M»J?S tl0n 5° r ..P 0 1 Bt P 0n ement of the consideration of this report, the 
Governm^ni ,^ I £- ad ? 2* cl l^ that il be necessary by His Majesty’s 

isnort arblt J a J 10n during the summer the questions arising from this 

waa t.tiQk Sir George Schuster said one of the moat important questions involved 

tnat of pensions. Mr. Nixon had asked for 10# per cent, of the total charges 
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of the Government of India in respect of pensions, while Mr. Howard had suggested 
on behalf of Burma that pensions be paid only for service rendered in Burma. The 
financial difference involved was that under the Nixon scheme Burma would begin 
with a payment of about 105 lakhs in the first year, while under the Howard 
Bcheme she would pay only Rs. 35 lakhs. Similarly Mr. Nixon had suggested the 
Bame proportion in respect of pensions now being earned. The next question was 
that Burma Bhould have her share of the unproductive assets and should pay the 
cost of troops actually employed in Burma. The standing finanee committee had, 
however, suggested that the Government of India might claim some general contribu¬ 
tion on account of the general services of defence. He next referred to the question 
of public debt. Mr. Nixon had suggested that a historical approch to the subject 
was impossible and had suggested that Burma should take over in respect of the 
productive assets the corresponding debt incurred and for the rest she should take 
over her share on the basis of her proportion to the general revenues of India, both 
central and provincial, which worked out at 10>£ per cent. This would transfer to 
Burma a debt of Rs. 66 crores. Borne members of the standing finance committee 
had urged to make an approach through the historical method, to that they might 
be better off, but Sir George Schuster opined this was not possible. Summing up 
the position he said India would be worse off between two and a quarter to three 
and a half crores after separation. The difference between the two figures was the 
difference between Mr. Nixon’s and Mr. Howard’s way of approach, but when it 
was considered that abont Rs. 80 lakhs annually would be saved over interest 
charges after transferring Rs. 66 crores of the debt to Burma the balance might be 
covered. The Finance Member read from the Nixon-Howard memorandum a 
sentence that the question should be approached iu a spirit of reason and mutual 
accommodation. To avoid the ill-effects of a change so great, there should be a 
spirit of give and take and Sir George Schuster suggested that the best method was 
not to tie the hands of the Government by giving precise instructions but to ask 
the Government of India to place before impartial tribunal with which enquiry the 
standing finance committee members would be associated to put the case oi the 
Government of India for fairness to the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr, S, C. Mitra moved for postponement of the Simla session. This was 
supported by Mr. Jehangir Munshi who Baid his Burman colleagues were'absenfc. 

The general sense of the House was to postpone the discussion if the Government 
maintained the status quo and did not appoint an arbitration tribunal. Sir George 
Schuster said he could not say what would be the course followed in this matter. 
The House then adjourned. 

Cth. APRIL Resuming the debate to-day Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed declared that 
the question of separation was for Burma to decide and he resented the artificial 
propaganda berng carried on on the subject. 

Dewati Bahadur Harbilas Sarda suggested the Government should take counsel 
with experts before tying their hands. 

Mr. B. Das disliked arguing a hypothetical case and said: ‘If we are going to 
have a tribunal it must be appoiuted by the League of Nations. The British Govern¬ 
ment are an interested party and none from within the empire should be appointed 
chairman.’ 

Mr. B. Silaram Raju said Madras Andhras and Chetties had developed Burma 
and the question of safeguarding crores of their money was also involved. The issues 
were too serious to be discussed lightly. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Indepe dent party, said: ‘This question depends 
on the result of the election. We do not desire separation bnt we shall not stand 
in the way of Burma, if Burma decides to separate. But if Burma decides to sepa¬ 
ration then the financial adjustments between the two countries must be carried out 
on the principle of being fair to both parties. There is no question of generosity. 
We are not here to sacrifice the financial interests of India in order to help Burma 
to separate. We are not going in any way to help the party which wants separation 
from India. The arbitration board must not be appointed until Burma haB decided 
to separate otherwise we shall be forcing the hands of Burma by giving financial 
settlement one way or the other/ 

Mr. Joshi said the question of separation was the concern of the Round Table 
Conference. What status had either the Government of India or the Burma Govern¬ 
ment to discuss the question or to place the case before aD arbitration board ? 

either of them had any right to commit the future Governments of the two conn- 
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tries. He asked, who was to appoint the arbitrators. T hear the Secretary of 
State wilt do it. Let me say that both the Secretary of State and the British 
Government are interested in thi9 question. They forced it on the Bound Table 
Conference. When they found they were to give self-government to India, they 
wanted to create difficulties aod brought in the control of princes and decided to 
take away Burma. The question is one to be settled by the India and Burma 
Round Table Conference jointly. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he did not have any definite opinion whether the arbitra¬ 
tion should be by the League of Nations or by a Privy Council committee but as 
both India and Burma belonged to the empire an impartial tribunal could be found 
within the empire. (Sir G. Schuster: Hear, hear.) He felt Mr. Nixon had been 
moderate in putting India’s cose where Mr. Howard had been an extreme advocate 
of Burma’s claims. 

Mr. Jadhav asked: ‘Is the question of separation to be decided by the amount 
of debt she would have to pay to India and iB a small debt to be an inducement for 
Burma to go 'out ? (Applause.) This is a farce practised by our trustees of 
joining Burma against our will and separating her agaiuBt our wilL I urge that the 
settlement of financial questions be postponed till the issue of separation is 
settled.’ 

Mr. Jehanyir K. Munshi wished to speak on the merits of the case but, as he 
had taken a brief part in the debate yesterday, he was ruled out. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, claimed the debate had been on the 
whole useful. He understood the general sense of the House was in favour of 
referring the issue to arbitration. 

Sir Abdur Rahim.—Hat now. 

Sir George Schuster was glad at what fell from Mr. Iyer’s lips. The iasue was 
essentially an empire issue and it was not necessary to go outside the empire in 
order to get an impartial tribunal. He noticed that the members were silent on 
his suggestion that the members of the Standing Finance Committee should be 
associated with arbitration. Some suggested that experts and other representatives 
should be associated. This waB a point which the Government of India would 
represent to His Majesty’s Government. Sir George Schuster next asked the House 
what would they gain by further delay. He said the issue on behalf of the Opposition 
had been definitely put by Sir Abdur Rahim and he would answer his categorical 
points. Sir Abdur Rahim nad said he cannot be generous and the settlement must be 
fair and must not make separation unduly attractive. I entirely agree with every word 
of that, but as after separation we have to develop our relations the financial adjust¬ 
ment must be reasonable and allow amicable relations in the future. We have the 
.report of the Standing Finance Committee which strongly supports the view that 
the issue be submitted to the arbitration of tribunal.* 

Sir Abdur Rahim. —The court should not be appointed now. 

£* r G. Schuster.— That question does not rest with us. We can only represent 
to His Majesty s Government the views expressed in this House and thia we shall do. 
But let um remmd the Hon. members that the Premier in closing the Burma Round 
T ble Conference had said that before the public of Burma were asked to decide on 
the issue of separation they should have the financial adjustments before them. We 
cannot decide otherwise here, and now we brought this issue to ascertain the views 
of the House, and if the House wishes to postpone the discussion we have no objec¬ 
tion. We shall represent your views to His Majesty’s Government but if in spite of 
these arbitration does take place we Bhall try to gather to ourselves assistance of 
the nature which will satisfy the House that we have made the best effort to repre- 
seotthe case of India in order to secure a fair settlement. (Applause). 

The motion was accepted and the debate was adjourned to Simla and the Presi¬ 
dent adjourned the House sine die amidst cheers. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
Monday, the 1st. FEBRUARY 1932 in the afternoon when His Excellency the 
Governor addressed ' the Conncil on the present situation. His Excellency, 
traced the history of the financial position of the province since the introduction 
of Reforms and remarked that the Government had done their best both by retrench¬ 
ing and stopping almost all expenditure upon new development schemes, to meet the 
situation created by the declining revenue. 

His Excellency next referred to the position of the rural areas, some of which 
suffered from distress through floods, and said: “One gleam of satisfaction has 
been the fair rise iu the price of jute. The latest reports indicate that on the whole 
the situation shows a distinct improvement. 

His Excellency proceeding said : “With our fertile soil and our virtual monopoly 
in jute on which a large (proportion of our population depend, we, here in Bengal, 
should be .in a position to take [immediate advantage of any improvement in the 
general position of trade throughout the world.” 

Referring next to the political situation His Excellency said: “There are many 
who believe that the root cause of many of our troubles, political certainly and 
possibly economic, is the delay in producing a Constitution placing on the shoulders 
of Indians the sobering influence of greater responsibility. However that be, an 
opportunity is now being afforded to Indians of all classes and communities to bring 
a constructive mind and outlook to bear upon the great problem.” 

In connection with the composition of the committees, the Government regretted 
that representatives of all shades of political opinion were not represented. Borne 
had not seen their way to suggest nominees for membership. He also regretted the 
lack of time and opportunity to consult the House in connection with the appoint¬ 
ment of the committees. 

Stressing that the wish of the vast majority of the people of the country was for 
peace to admit an advance towards a settlement of the economic and constitutional 
problems, His Excellency said : “There is one section of opinion, however, very 
definitely a minority as the events of the past month have shown, which has chosen 
this, of all moments, to'endeavour to divide the country and force upon the Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of diverting its attention from the promotion of constitutional 
reform and economic revival to the formulation of special measures designed to 
safeguard' the State against disruption, and the individual against attacks on his 
personal liberty. I am not here to apologize for the Ordinances, the issue of which 
was forced upon the Government by those who, whether secretly by bomb, pistol 
or openly by methods no less unconstitutional, have declared in specific terms, their 
intention of bringing the administration to a standstill and foroing upon the Govern¬ 
ment and the people the will of a minority. The open challenge contained in the 
threat to revive Civil Disobedience was a challenge which no Government for the 
moment could hesitate to take up.” 

His Excellency continued : ‘To meet the emergency, the Government of India 
have armed themselves and the local Governments with special powers, which are 
and were intended to be of a wide and drastic nature. In doing so the Government 
of India were only arming themselves against the possibilities which past experience 
and the explicit threats of the Working Committee appeared to render imminent. No 
one will be better satisfied than the authors of these same Ordinances if their pro¬ 
visions need not be put further into effect. Let me make it clear to the House, that 
the Ordinances are directed solely against those who are engaged in movements sub¬ 
versive to the safety of the 8tate?and the liberty of the citizen. No law-abiding 
person need have any apprehension in regard to^them.” 

His Excellency next referred to “the activities of a certain gang whose object is 
to terrorise Government and its officers—those who stand in the way of its nefarious 
designs.” The main remedy against terrorism, His Excellency averred, a remedy 
which would most surely and permanently render its continued existence impossible 
w the country, was the manifestation of that detestation and ^refusal to tolerate its 
27 
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existence which oil decent citizens const certainly feel and which many of the mem 
bers of the Legislature expressed to His Excellency in private. 

His Excellency observed : “Make no mistake about it, that the menace of ter- 
rorism once it takes ft deep root, wiU not be confined to those, who may for the 
time be in the position of exercising Executive or Judicial functions, in the public 
service Already we have had ample proof that the lives of witnesses, of men in 
pnblic life, ^men of property, are subject, to attack at. the hands of te .ho 
not scruple^ in furtherance of their revolutionary conspiracy, to make use of young 
girls as instruments of their murderous designs.” u; 

His Excellency added: “If public opinion demnnds its cessation and if the public 
of all classes come forward to help its eradication, the movement must perisn. 


The Chittagong Report 

The report on the Chittagong occurrence formed the subject of interpellations, a 
member asking for a copy of the report being placed on the table. . 

Replying, Mr. Prentico said that the Government decided that it was not in 
public interest to publish the report. 


Plea for Economic Enquiry . 

The Council then adopted by 41 votes to 21,"Government members not voting, a ir<so- 
lution recommending tho Government to appoint a committee of officials, non-officials 
and experts for a systematic examination of the present economic depression in tne 
province and to suggest measures to alleviate the distress. 


Release of Detenus 

2nd. SEBSUARY :—The Council discussed for nearly for three hours to-day, 
Mr. Shanti Shekhareshwar Say's resolution recommending the release of nil P? rson8 
detained without trial under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 19J0; 

The debate showed that while the members admitted practically the existence of a 
terrorist movement in the provinces the grievance of non-official Indians was the 
detention of persons without trial for an indefinite period, one member observing 
that the recent Ordinances were far better as providing an opportunity for trial. 

Mr. Say, moving the resolution, asserted that tho Government had betrayed the 
trust placed in them by the House. 

Mr. N. K. Basil pointed out that, since the enactment of the Act, the number of 
terrorist outrages had increased. The Act had failed in its purpose, he asserted. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjee, while admitting that public opinion had failed to cope with 
the menace, could not but support the resolution, in view of the Government not 
taking the peopte into their confidence, as evidenced by their refusal to publish 
the Chittagong report. He demanded an open trial for these mon. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on tho other hand, appealing to the 'House to throw 
out the resolution, remarked that its rejection by a majority would be a message 
to the Viceroy and the Premier to continue their great policy for India’s future. 
Sir Lancelot pointed oat that the resolution was in reality a proposal to repeal a 
law duly passed by a majority of the Council. Many of them detested such provi¬ 
sions, but only a sense of duty and responsibility lea the Council to arm the Go¬ 
vernment with unusual powers, tho Government containing five Indians and two 
Britishers. Sir Lancelot told the mover that, if they could find a method by which 
detenus might bo released without danger, Europeans were prepared to support 
him. 

Mr. J. N. Qupta (retired Civilian), asked the Home Member to appoint a Board 
of tho House to be associated with the Executive in going through the cases of 
detenus, but as regards the question of release, he did not think it a sound propo¬ 
sition, as a very substantial number of the detenus were really dangerous. 

• Sasu < Liberal Leader, tracing the history of the Terrorist movement 

since 1906-07, observed that the measures, far from eradicating the evil, failed to 
cope with the increase in the number of terrorist crimes. 

Among others Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth, Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, Manlavi Hassan Ali 
and Syed Majid Baksh spoke, the latter three supporting the resolution. The Council 
then adjourned. 6 
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3rd. FEBRUARY :—Resuming the debate on the release of detenus to-day, Mr. 
W. D. R. Prentice, the Home Member, declared : “We may not’succced. in stamping 
ont terrorism altogether, but we muBt do our best and in this connection we ask 
for the co-operation of the people of Bengal.” 

The Bomb Member categorically replied to the points raised by non-official Indi¬ 
ans. the previous day, against the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930, 
and assured the House that, being responsible for administration of the Act, he was 
very careful to see that these powers were not used unless there was a strong caso 
against the person concerned. The High Court Judges, who had been entrusted 
with the examination of the cases, had examined over 600 cases out of which 6 
failed to satisfy them. In the circumstances, the Home Member added that the 
charge brought, against the Act was unfounded. The Home Member sounded a note 
of warning in view of the growth of the terrorist movement At present it was 
mainly directed against the British Government but there was no promise, no indi¬ 
cation, that the Indian Government, which would be in power before many years bad 
passed’would not be confronted with the menance. The Home Member declared that he 
himself hated the whole piece of legislation, a thing involving waste of money, which 
was needed in the province, buturged the House to realise that a really seriouB 
state of affairs existed. Explaining why the Government resorted to special powers, 
the Home Member said that the Act checked the growth of terrorism, though it 
might have driven it underground to raise its head later on. He pointed out that, 
some of the persons released under the amnesty were subsequently found to renew 
terrorist activities, resulting in the adoption of powers as in 1924 Concluding, the 
Home Member declared : “I call upon the Council to recognise their responsibility by 
turning down the resolution asking for the release of all criminals”. 


The Chittagong Report—Adj. Motion 
At this stage, the President adjourned the debate, and called upon Mr. N. R. 
Z SU c&?r h AV^? u £ nme . nt T tIon in connection with the non-puhlication of 
In th* g i9 fficlftl • E ? q J UI , ry ?„ e P° rt T Tie debate lasted for VA hours, resulting 
rnaWmZl rejected u by 58 against 42 votes. Mr. Basu, initiating tiie debate, 

maintained that the non-pablication was really an act of breach of faith. 

thereof th u- ?°u er E ra i n l $ publish the report in the interest of 

<w at Llvl Servlce » to which he had the honour to belong. 

Buffered M^ P ^i n n U nf“° 8t 8 ‘ n< ¥ re sympathy with any ' innocent people who 

°L m ? community” declared Sir Lancelot 
to thTn^^f pint i^x 1 •» But *- ? ouId . 8 »y to the House and through the House 
which eSd to tel™! } « urpr “»og, ^at young men under the conditions 
m yujttagong last year broke out this wav ? I sav thev were harried 
"bole year and their nerves were to sw£ a ^stote that it 

would not be surprising these yoUDg men broke out.” Sir Lancelot declared that 
peaeefld^nn!? 8tnV1Dg toeir best to hand over the Government of the country 
li^drivpi^mw „* »£• Bucces ® to Indians, but his community were determined not to 
De driven out of this country by bombs or pistols. 

of of his re P^ maintained that non-publication 

of its 6 officer ii d ;i ~ mean th “ t there was any discredit to Government or to any 
Government HiH 80 Published, it might be that people when writing to the 

the Government flanVi 0 80 e , ye t0 '” e ultimate publication. They wrote to 

« r ' port mm bs “*» 

be nublieW? 0 3 rr em u er affirmc “ toe Government decision that the report could not 
the situation 5- however assured the House that the Government did not ignore 

Government ’rnn^i^ WaS t 8t *L u Jl der consideration, and he undertook to state the 
government conclusion to the House at a later date. 


Release of Detenus 


the rrienen $ han } 1 Shekharemar Rais resolution recommending 
1930 wWw°™ o Cr n°- D8 d f t ? lncd under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act or 
a division WB8 ^ 61Dg Abated since 2nd February, was lost this afternoon without 
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Prevention of Communal Disorders 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das , recommending resort to 
legislation to prevent the recurrence of communal disorders in Bengal, was with¬ 
drawn, after some discussion. The object .of the mover was to have 
legislation, making persons responsible for communal disorders liable to pay damages 
to the victims. 

Mr. Abdus Samad, supporting the motion, 'declared : “.Remove the I cause, and 
the effect automatically disappears”. The cause, according to him, was nothing but 
the poison of communal electorates, injected into the body politic of India. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr. W. 8. Bopkyns, Chief Secretary, 
said that communal disorders were now dealt with under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the provisions of which, with the Police Act, had proved to be sufficient, 
generally. 

Committee on Retrenchment 


On the motion of Mr. J. N. Gupta, the House accepted a resolution withont 
a division, recommending the appointment of a Committee on retrenchment 
to examine the possible retrenchments both in the reserved and the transfer¬ 
red sides, taking proper action to effect a substantial reduction in the coBt of 
administration. 

Replying to the debate the Bon. Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, said that 
the House would back him when he maintained that Bengal was most disgracefully 
dealt with in the financial settlement of 1921. The House would equally agree with 
him, when he said that if the Government had been able to make over a decent 
sum of say, Re. 50 lakhs, annually to the nation-building departments, the history 
of the last 10 years would have been very different indeed. He hoped to secure in 
the next year’s budget a saving of about 14 lakhs. He believed that 
oo committee would be able to do very much in respect of retrenchment. 
He added that if the resolution was passed, the Government would take it into 
consideration. 


Non-Official Bills 

5th. FEBRUARY \-~Five non-official bills were considered in the Council to-day, 
which adjourned till February 15. 

ISS^was ^assed”^*”^ ^ Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act of 

, The BiFl to amend the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 1919 was referred 
io a select committee. 

ihe Co 1 ™* 1 * Municipal Act of 1923, was re-circulated and 
W n-w t £. rown 1116 consideration stage of one of the latter, 

namely, the Bill to amend the^ Bengal Patani Taluks Regulation of 1819, the 
Government Buffered the first defeat of the session, by a single vote, the House de- 
E^^sTot v^ting^ 111 - ^® measure was, however, rejected by 46 votes to 40, 


Transfer of Law and Order to Ministers 

Chatter fee’s adjournment motion which was 
snowed earlier m the day was talked out, after two hours’ discussion in the Council 
J3 rr® motion urged the Council to discuss the “situation arising out 

I ? ade on the life of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University on the 6th February, necessitating 
' 00 ,^® °* the Government of Bengal as will lead to the authorities 

^ tran8 f« «U the port-folios, except one, to popular Ministers 
^° 8 .. e legislatures with a view to successfully combating and ultimately 

eradication the menace of terrorism in Bengal.” 

Wordsworth, Bpeaking on behalf of the British group, opposed the 
anv thok SX 0 ® with students and young men of the city, be could 

vinoftftn regarded what happened at the Senate House as a stain on the pro¬ 
vince, on the University and on themselves. 

fuvnnr frftfcTPointed out that the British community in Bengal were in 
of the Rmnt of provincial autonomy, but they were not in favour 

the M-enflntafnS 06 * 0 * Law a “d Order to either a Hindu or Mahomedan Minister in 
me present state of communal feeling. 
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The Eon’ble Mr. W. D. R. Prentice said that the Government members would 
not vote on the motion which, if passed, would be recommended to the Government 
of India, with a note that they all wanted to see Bengal happy aDd prosperous and 
rid of the terrible menace of terrorism, bnt the speaker doubted whether the adop¬ 
tion of the proposal would have the desired effect. 


Taxation of Motor Vehicles 

16th. FEBRUARY i —The Council, this afternoon, placed the Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Tax Bill on the statute-book. 

Introduced by Mr. B. P. Singha Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, the 
Bill provided for taxation, the proceeds of which would be expended on roads, the 
basis being the weight-capacity of the vehicles. The Bill closely followed the Bihar 
Act, The Bill superseded the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor-vehioles and in turn provided for payment to the Corporation of an annual 
sura of Rs. 4# lakhs. 

Ex-Minister Nawab Musharaff Bossain led the attack on the Bill, asking the 
House not to consider the measure in view of the present economic condition. Maulvi 
Abdul Hakim urged'postponement of the operation of the Bill tilt April 1, 1933, on 
the same ground. 

A controversy raged over the grant of Rs. 4j£ lakhB to the Corporation. A 
number of amendments for an increased grant were moved, hut all, however, were 
lost. 


Official Bills 

, * ^EBR & Aff Y Six official Bills were discussed in the Council to-day of 
wnicn the Garden Reach Municipality Bill was passed into law. Four, including 
tne Bocal Self-Government Amendment Bill, were referred to the select committee. 
Lne Upturn Amendment Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

, T* 19 “ e w Act passed on the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, (Minister 
tor i/jcai Self-Government, provided for the separation of the Garden Reach area, 
George's Dock area, from the Calcutta Corporation, as an indepen- 
dent Municipality. .The Calcutta Corporation, under the Act, will have to pay 2>£ 
lakhs per annum to the new Municipality for 30 years. 


HtTSSAINABAD FIRING—OFFICIAL REPORT 


“j TTA1C1Q b 

imnn/d Moulting in injury to a sub-inspector and six constables, the ._ 

rennri Tw °J ***? mob were killed, and several injured, three seriously. The 
sinn win? 1 .• at i S eB P lte P°h?e persuasion, several villagers came out in a proces- 
at y'ddajj. While the enb-iDspector was explaining the 
umsxnwtiui It 011 actl0n “d,! asking them to go away, about a thousand people 
Noak^nli^T**^? 10 ^ rm ?d with lathis, from the direction of the last village of 
dianerRf. 1 u D u d B ^ outlD g slogans, approached the police, who asked them to 

the „u ‘ “9® became rowdy, and began to assault the police with lathis with 

the riflM C t— 0a ^ tl ? 8 ‘ .°* the rioters even rushed forward and seized one of 

save the /iiU'i'i’A 0 SD ® tc h it from a constable. The officer-in-oharge in order to 
report Rfnll? *°if 0,0 .°® ce j?. a ®d men ordered the opening of fire. Even then, the 
the noters did not disperse. The police retreated, and took shelter in 

the hnnna -Ij 1 J5 Mm b« of the Union Board. The mob followed them, surrounded 
mob P ema nded of the owner to make over the police to them. There, the 

officer-in-di n »^L m p« “i .F lenac ' n g. attitude, till very late at night. Meanwhile, the 
constahln < o^r’ e i. 8ent th r °ogh the chowkidar, the draft of a telegram to a literate 
telegraph * or transmission to the Superintendent *of Police, there bring no 

Su^rintendent 3 I“ 88alnabad - On receipt orthe telegram at 8 p.m. the Deputy 
spoilt wm « r e » accompanied by the Deputy Magistrate, proceeded to the 

in Belf-defence^fier me > that £ e , £ riD E was justified, and resorted to 

na firing it k *?? d be ?“ attacked by a rowdy mob. Had there been 

Thirtv-fi»o m«„ u !L d oubted that the police would have been annihilated by the mob.” 
y en were wounded, buf the injnries were not very seriouB, excepting i 


in 
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the case of one, as more buckshots were used than bullets. The reports added that 
the situation was under control. , ,. . . 

At this stage, the Eon’ble the President informed the House that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment on the subject, but he thought, after the 
statement of the Home Member, that there would be hardly any necessity for 
moving that motion. The President suggested short-notice questions bearing on 
the Home Member’s statement but one of those who Thad given notice pressed for 
the motion. The President said that the motion would be examined in due course. 

Financial Statement For 1932-33 

The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. FEBRUARY when the Budget was pre¬ 
sented. In presenting the Budget the Eon’ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member 
said :—“The picture which I have presented is a distressing one, and _ I regret that I 
can see no hope for the future and no chance of that development which the province 
so urgently needs and the people of the province bo justly demand, unless Bengal 
can find justice at the hands of the Federal Finance Committee, now sitting, before 
which I shall shortly appear.” 

The final result as estimated of the working of the current year, shows a deficit 
of no less than Rs. 2,10,94,000 including Rs. 12 lakhs for famine relief and Re. 
9,48,000 for the road fnnd, the closing balance shown being Rs. 21,48,000. So, to 
cover the deficit, the Government has arranged with the India Government to bor¬ 
row an equivalent amonnt on the last day of the financial year, the repayment of 
which will be spread over a period of fifty years by annual instalments of Rs. 
14.33,000. In spite of the cut in pay, and in travelling and conveyance allowances 
and economics, the total expenditure under revenue heads was expected to reach Be. 
11,13,89,000, giving a revenne deficit of Rs. 27,50.000 including Rs. 21.54.000 directly 
attributable to measures to cope with terrorist and kindred movements and the abnor¬ 
mal expenditure of Rs. 2,25,000 for relieving sufferers* in floods and in the economic 
depression. 

The estimates for the coming year under “Revenue Heads” show a total receipt 
of Rs. 9,49.84,000, au increase over 'the current year’s receipts of Rs. 43.55,000 of 
which Rs. 15,98.000 ib on account of receipts from the central road fnnd. The figure 
on the expenditure side under revenue head is Rs. 11,12,98^000 which include 
Rs. 33,17.000 for jails, additional police and expenditure on Civil Disobedience and 
terrorism. The total extra expenditure, therefore, more than swallows the total 
economies planned. 

The net result, as at present anticipated, of the next year’s working will thus 
again be a deficit of Rs. 1,63,29,000 a heavy deficit is inevitable at the end of the 
year and if the figureB are approximately correct, Bengal, it is feared, will be saddled 
with a further burden of unproductive debt for the service whereof an annual pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 1,19,000 will have to be made from 1933-34, in addition to Rs. 14,33,000 
already mentioned on, account of the current year’s overdraft. 

Non-official Bills 

Six non-official bills then came up for consideration. Of these five were circu¬ 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

The object of the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bill, 1931, introduced by Nai 
Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, is to compensate sufferers from acts of unlawful 
assemblies including those of a communal nature as occurred in the town of Dacca 
and its vicinity in May, 1930 and in Kisoreganj shortly thereafter. 

On tte motion of Mr, Jatindra Nath Basn the Council circulated the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral I raffle Bill, 1932 for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by the 30th April, 1932. The object of the bill is to amena the Calcutta 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 1923 and to provide for thg extension of its pro¬ 
vision to any town or place in Bengal and further to amend the Bengal Children 
Act, 1925, and further to amend the Calcutta Police Act, 1866. 

In moving that the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1931 be taken into 
consideration, Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh pointed out that under the provisions of 
the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act IV of 1928 a natnral guardian may be 
appointed a guardian ad liten of a minor defendant in a rent suit case 
even if he does not appear before the Court and gives his assent to Buch 
appointment. 
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■ S ,b £.°£k;adI e M,'^ ttS* 

ZTS’L^IPM Bill, S KK b/Mr. Muriate Deb /«*« 

The Calcutta Mnnicipal Amendment Bill is intended to remove the difficulties that 
the 6 residents of KV 29 fell in having their ueeds being attended to one 
elected Councillor and suggests that a portion from the southern side of Warn flo. 
29 be transferred to Ward No. 28 while the said latter Ward will retain its two 

eleC £v B eTak refused to Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, by 26 against 69 votes to 
introduce tho Bengal Jute Bill which aimed at regulating and controlling the produc¬ 
tion of jute. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932 


23rd. FEBRUARY By 75 to 30 votes, the Council allowed the Home Member 
to introduce the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932. 

Introducing the Bill, the Some Member said that the members of the Council 
were well aware that the Ordinance which was promulgated by the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral was expiring at the end of April and no member of the Council would say that 
the conditions existing in Bengal or likely to exist in the near future, were so much 
better that the necessity of the power given by the Ordinance did not exist. The 
Government asked the Council to grant such a power. The Government were 
determined to stamp out terrorism, and the Home Member was authorised to say 
that His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India had no intention of 
allowiug the Ordinance to lapse. The view of the Bengal Government was that the 
power was still required to meet the terrorist menace. 

During the consideration stage of the Bill, as many as seven dilatory motions by 
non-officials asking for circulation of the Bill were tabled, six of which were lost 
without a division. 

The motion for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by March 
14th by Mr. Jalalwldin Hashemy was pressed to a division and was negatived by 
68 to 29 votes. Mr. Hashemy said that terrorist outrages were the result of the 
activities of agents provocatuer of the Police Department. • He could testify that 
agents provocatuer were distributing leaflets and supplying materials for preparing 
bombs to students. He knew that students were even being supplied with 
revolvers. 


Afr. IV. D. R, Prentice, Home Member, opposing the motion for circulation of the 
Bill, reiterated the conviction of the Government that the powers given by the 
Ordinance must be continued for the suppression of terrorism. That being so, these 
powers must be given before the expiry of the Ordinance on April 28th. The 
main point of the Bill, he said, was to pass legislation which would maintain all 
tbe provisions of the Ordinance. That Ordinance had been before the public for 
about four months. They knew very well, from the Press, what pubiio opinion was 
as regards the terms of the Ordinance. They also knew from the speeches of the 
r9 w “St their feeling was regarding the matter. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the motion for referring the Bill to a select 
c °mmittee, which too was defeated by 66 to 31 votes. 

. Moving for consideration of the Bill, the Borne Member explained the principles 
involved in the Bill, the first of which was to extend the period of the existing 
urainance and the^ccond to remove certain administrative difficulties. The Bill, 
continued the Home Member, aimed at suppressing terrorist gangs who were active, 
unfortunately, experience had shown that there were also outrages by individuals 
who were not actually terrorists. It had been therefore decided to go back to the 
precedent exjsting before tbe Great War and to include potential terrorists as well as 
active terrorists. The Government realised that they had not succeeded in preventing 
fv, re ^ Urrence M 1686 outrages, as public opinion in the province co-operated with 
uie Government in the matter, there would be no need for a legislation of this 
nature. But while the need continued, the Government had to deal with potential as 
well as active terrorists. 

®f the 30 members voting against the introduction of the Bill, 8 were Moslems. 

J.he President read a messages to the Council from His Excellency the Governor 
appreciating the congratulations of the members of the House on Mb providential 
escape from the outrage at the Convocation, and the gallant action of the Vicc- 
unancellor. The Council then adjourned • till next day lto consider the Bill clause 
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24th, FEBRUARY Moving the passage of the Bill, the Borne Member assured 
the Council that if the terrorist menace disappeared, then the Act would be allowed 
to die of inanition and would not be used for any other purpose than that for which 
it was intended. 

The passage of the Bill was opposed by Syed Majid, who characterised the Bill as 
a negation of law. Earlier attempts were made to limit the life-time of the amending 
bill to one year, which, however, was defeated by 65 votes against 37. 

The original Act, which was passed in 1930, was for a period of five years. Mov¬ 
ing an amendment for limiting tne’life-time of the Bill to one year, Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mukiierji said that like a drowning man catching a straw, the Government were 
enncting ordinances after ordinances. He asked the Government to go to the root 
of the matter instead of persisting in the present policy, 

Proceeding, Mr. Mukherii said that in the ensuing year's budget estimates, there 
was provision for Rs. 33 lakhs for Police and Jails, on account of the political situa¬ 
tion. If half of that amount was spent in the solution of the problem of unem loy- 
ment, the situation would be eased. 

In supporting the amendment, Mr. B. C. Chatterji said that the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal had nothing to do with the question of unemployment. It was 
a well-known fact that a good many boys took part in this movement who did not 
suffer from poverty. He also did not support Mr. Mukherji when he said that the 
services of Gandhiji in these directions would help the Government. Mr. Chatterji 
said that Gandhiji’s preaching fell like water on a duck’s bock. So far as these 
youDg men were concerned, they did not listen to him. 

Mr. Oampbell-Forester, opposing the amendment, said that the Government were 
right in placing the measures on the statute book. 

Opposing the amendment, the Home Member explained that if it was carried, the 
Act would be a dead year hence and the Government would have no power to deal 
with terrorism without coming to the Council again. 

_ The Home Member assured the House that the Government did not regard repre¬ 
ssion os an end by itself, but only as a means to an end. Nobody had yet been able 
to suggest any other measure by which the Government could deal with the menace 
of terrorism, but if there was any member of the Council who had suggestions to 
make on the subject, the Home Member would be glad to discuss], the matter with 
him. 

On the motion of the Home member, the Council passed the.Bengal Criminal 
Lnw Amendment BUI 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The House then adjourned 
till the 99th. 

General Discubsion op Budget 

29fA. FEBRUARY:—A dozen non-official members participated in the general 
discussion of the budget in the Council to-day. 

The proceedings were dull and manuscript eloquence seemed to be the order of 
the day. Attendance both in the House and in the galleries was thin, and towards 
the end the attendance dwindled to such an extent that the House was adjourned 
by the Hon. President for want of a quorum. 

Initiating the discussion on the budget, Mr. J. N. Qupta referred to the deficit 
budget to the extent of Rs. 2 orores which waB to be covered by loan from the 
Government of India and said that suffering as they had been from chronic starva¬ 
tion, this collapse of their slender resources, which would leave just over Rs. 9 
crores for catering to the needs of a population of five millions, was a staggering 
blow and a calamity which was without parallel in any other province of 
India. He urged all possible economies to out down their expenditure. While admitting 
that the economic crisis was world-wide, he pointed out that the political situation of 
.the country had greatly added to the special difficulty. But true stateemanship 
would indicate that the time had come for initiating a policy of leniency and 
concilmtion. It was only when there was a spontaneous resuscitation of natural 
n e ? ^hicn were now paralysed that 'business would revive, and with.the revival 
ol business, the resources of the Government would again show signs of ascending 
the upward course. * 

.. Bahadur Dr, Baridhone Dutt wished that the Government had practised 
ioeomp* 110161 maiim t * lat 1116 Jeat’s expenditure should be kept within the year’s 
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Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta thought that if the Government had been inspired by 
a sound financial policy, and there was true statesmanship and imagination in the 
Government, the position would not have been so bad. He urged a ruthless cut in 

^Afr.' Jalaluddin Hashemy suggested a drastic cut in the cost of administration 
and said that the Governor of the Province should not receive more than Its. 
500 per month and that the Members of the Executive Council should get 
less than Rs. 500 and that the Ministers must go. He thought that if the 
political situation did not improve, there was very little chance of revival of trade 
and commerce. . , 

Rai Bahadur K. C. Banerji deplored that far-sighted statesmanship had been 
sacrificed at the alter of political expediency. _ . 

_ Rai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Dae suggested ten per cent, cut in general admi¬ 
nistration in addition to the ten per cent, cut in salary. He also suggested the 
temporary suspension of some departments of the Government. 

After several others had spoken, the Council grant for internees was adjourned. 


1st. MARCS :—On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, 
the Council to-day passed supplementary grant of Rs. 1,35,000 in toto to cover the 
expenditure in excess of tne voted grants on account of the charges relating to 
persons detained outside jails under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1930. as amended by Ordinance No. IX of 1931. 

There were ten amendments to supplementary grant in the course of which 
matters relating to the treatment of detenus as well as their allowances were raised. 

By a token “cut”, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta raised a discussion on the action of the 
Government resulting in a large increase iu the detention of persons outside jail* 
without trial. Mr. W. L. Armstrong, by another token “cut”, initiated a discussion 
on the need for economy. 

All the cuts, however, were lost without a division and the grant was passed. 
Replying to the debate, Mr. IF. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, explained that 
the grant was required to a.eet the expenditure up to the end of the year in respect 
of detenus in confinement or under restraint outside jails. When the budget was 
framed they expected to deal with 500 detenus, but already there had been an in¬ 
crease of 50 per cent, and it showed signs of increasing still further. The Home 
®bw said : “We have endeavoured throughout to keep allowances at a reasonable 
rate. We cau’t treat these men as criminals. We have got to treat them as under 
preventive detention, and have tried to holdlthe scales even between the two extremes.” 
Concluding the Home Member said that no person was detained under the Act 
J'JJ.r 88 . be was connected with terrorism, and assured the House that bona fide 
politicians need have no fear that they would be dealt with under the Act. 


Voting on Budget Grants 
adjourned till the 14th. MARCH 


The House then adjourned till the 14th. MARCH when voting on Budget 
cn'nmenced. On the 15th. MARCH the Government suffered its first defeat 
yot , es , to the House carried a token cut of Rs. 5 under Land 
revenue demand, drawing attention to excessive assessment and the failure to take 
euective steps for proper assessment. The entire demand of Rs. 39,04,000 minus 
Ks. 5 was sanctioned. 

Hou8 3 y oted the entire demand for Rs. 17,39,000 for Excise, defeating a cut- 
J 11076 ? by Rev. B. A. Nag to call attention to the incompeteucy of the 
™ Superintendent to run th?administration, by 21 to 18 votes. ’ 

voted without a cut he Finance Member ’ for 5,34,000 for Stamps was similarly 


tbo C ° uncil commenced its discussion to-day on the d<*- 
Sr of^;^ ' 000 for forests, the Member in Charge, the Hon. Mr. A. Marr, 

tC artval nf th UBe ’A eply,DR t0 a cat moved b y Mr - N - K - Ba8 « “toted that on 
mitten 9 sL. 0 F i toe new Governor, the Government would appoint a Retrenchment Com- 

Marr agreed that the motion of Mr. Bose was 
thet^me in' view Mr ’ Bos . e k aDd . the mover of similar motions to withdraw 

mittee on RetrLn h 1 th . assurance that the matter would be placed before the Corn¬ 
er Forests wa!^^ CUt m ° ti0n haying bf *“ withdrawn < the entire demand 
28 
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The Council censored the Government by 47 to 38 votes by carrying a token cut 
of Be, 100 disapproving of the policy underlying the permitting of licences to 
carnivals in Calcutta. Minna this cut, the entire demand of the Finance Member for 
Bs. 1.600, which was necessary for payment to the Calcutta Turf Club for the 
collection of amusement and betting taxes was passed. 

The House next voted the entire demand of the Minister for Education and Re¬ 
gistration for Es. 18,94,000 under Registration, defeating a motion for the refusal of 
Bs. 1,97,300 by 66 to 23 votes. .... 

The House adjourned when it was discussing the demand of the Irrigation Mem¬ 
ber for Be. 32,93,000. 


171A MARCH :—The Conncil discussed to-day the demand of the Home Member 
for Bs. 95,28,000 for General Administration. 

A cat motion of Mr* Muniodra Deb Kai Mahasai for the total refusal of Rs. 
2,800 under the head, Hill and Dacca allowances, was withdrawn on the assurance 
of the Finance Member that the whole question would be placed before the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee. 

The entire demand of the Irrigation member for Bs. 32,93,000 was voted. 

A cut motion of a Moslem Member to criticise the irrigation policy of the Go¬ 
vernment was defeated by 58 votes to 41. 

1 8th. MARCH The necessity for reducing the nnmber of Executive Council¬ 
lors was voiced by non-official members at the Council thiB afternoon by a cut 
motion of Khan Bahadur Abdul Mamin under the head General Administration. 
After a lengthy discussion the motion was pressed to division and lost by 61 
votes to 41. 

Supporting the cut motion Mr. J. N. Cfupta said not only the number of Execu¬ 
tive Councillors, but also their pay should be reduced. He appealed to the Executive 
Councillors and Ministers to set an example by offering to accept a lower pay and 
asked Government to take a leaf out of the book of the Bombay Government in the 
matter of the reduction of the members in the Cabinet. 

Mr. N. K. Bam asked the Bouae to request the Secretary of State to fix the 
salary of the Executive Councillors, less than the maximum salary in view of the 
present economic depression. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, said the pay and number of executive 
councillors were not within the competence of the House to discuss. 

Following a point of order raised, the President held the debate relevant and 
the motion as admitted by the Chair to discuss the issue before the House was 
sound. 

The Home Member replied he was not questioning the ruling of the Chair. All 
he said was this money was wanted for the peon ana other contingencies and had 
nothing to do with the Executive Councillors. \ 

Mr. A. F. M. Rahaman discussed the merits and demerits of the question of 
granting immediate responsible government to the province, while Mr. -J. L. Banerji 
demanded the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy as, in hiB opinion, 
Bengal was tired of political agitation and wanted peace. 

The Debate was continued on the next day, the MARCH, when a - 

number of Members joined in the debate, Mr. A. K. Faxlul Huq favouring, 
and his fellow delegate to the Bound Table Conference Mr. J. N. Basu, opposing 
the immediate grant of responsible government which, according to the latter, would 
be'valueless without responsibility in the Centre. 

During the debate on the constitutional issue, Mr. N. K. Basu said he would 
accept provincial autonomy if provincial administration was allowed to be carried 
without interference by an irresponsible Centro. Referring to Mr. JH. S. Suhrawaidy* 
speech in the course of which Mr. Sohrawardy said that the Hindus being 
unthinkingly, passionately and blindly communal, were unable to bear the idea of 
Moslem majority in the Bengal and Punjab and that Moslems wonld never agree to 
transference of power unless their demands, including statutory majority for Moslem# 
in five provinces on basis of separate electorates, were fulfilled. Mr. Basu said that 
tne speech was one long stream of bitter invectives against Hindus. He did not 
want it to be understood either inside or outside the House that Mr. Sohrawardy 
represented a considerable section of Mahomedans. If a man who gave expression to 
such.veuomous vituperations against Hindus was brought to him fBasu) for 
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justice then he would Bay : take the loathsome reptile away, stamp upon it and crash 
its head. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, rising to a point of order, asked the Chair to request Ur. Baau 
to withdraw his remark as it was directed against a member of the House. 

The President eaid : I should be very pleased to ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark, but yesterday some Hindu members represented to me that they took 
exception to the remark in your speech that all Hindu members were in sympathy 
with terrorists. If you will withdraw that remark, I will ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark. 

Mr. Suhrawardy remained silent. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy said that as long as there was 
no truce with the Congress, as long as there was rule by Ordinances, as long as 
there was the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, so long there would be no 

£ eace, there would be no Responsible Government. Mr. Haehemy wondered why 
lr. J. L. Banerji, once a great advocate of the Congress, was now playing the 
role of Indian Cosgrave to fight the Indian De Valera. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on behalf of Europeans, said that the European Association 
was in favour of the introduction of provincial autonomy firBt, but the proposal had 
been voted by almost the unanimous voice of the delegates in the Round Table 
Conference and if now provincial autonomy was initiated, the delegates would charge 
the British Government with breach of faith. 

Replying, the Hon. W. D. H. Prentice, sympathised with the object of the 
motion which he opposed only on principle. What had been recommended by the 
motions had been considered t>y His Majesty's Government, but not yet accepted. 
Therefore it was not possible for the Bengal Government to make recommendations 
contrary to the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. He promised to 
forward the proceedings to the Government of India and suggested the withdrawal 
of motions. 

, By 61 votes to 43, the House defeated a token cut of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee 
aiming at discussion of the “question of administration of Public Department” by 
transfer of the portfolio to a responsible Minister. 

Guillotine was then applied and the entire demand of the Home Member for £f. 
95,28,000 for general administration was voted. 

Discussion was going on the Home Member’s demand for Rs. 77,37.000 for 
Administration of justice” when the House adjourned till the 21st. 

21st. MARCH Ifi the I Council to-day, the necessity for appointing women 
Honorary Magistrates for juvenile coarts, was urged by a token cut of one rupee 
under Administration of Justice; 

Mr. S. M. Bose thought that women would be of great use in dealing with such 
offenders, and that the State would gain in the long run. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth said'tiiat in this" respect India 
was far behind the rest of the world, and Bengal lagged far .behind some parts of 
India. He pointed out that the Act which was passed after deliberation, had prac¬ 
tically remained inoperative. Pointing out the steps taken i'i England in this matter 
he stressed the desirability of issuing instructions on the lines issued by the Home 
Secretary in England for dealing with anch offenders. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. The guillotine was applied, and the entire 
demand for the Administration of Justice was voted. 

A token “cut” of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs. 48,95.000 under the head “Jails 
sod Convict Settlements*’ to discuss the grievances of political and other prisoners 
regarding diet, treatment, etc., waa lost by 62 votes to 25, and the original demand 
was sanctioned. 

. Moving the demand for Jails and Convict Settlements, the Hon. Sir B. B. Ohose 
said that the demand represented an increase of Rs. 12 lakhs over the last budget 
provision. Prom the beginning of this year, there had been a rapid rise in the 
number of prisoners. Government had to re-open and re-staff two special jails 
at Dam Dam, as well as another special jail at Hijli. The demand has been based 
on a population of 24,055, calculating the number of ordinary prisoners st 18,900, 
Civil Disobedience prisoners at 5,000 and detenus at 150, against a normal popula¬ 
tion of 13,500. 

. Mr. H. Birkmyre said that from the information given, it could be taken tbat 
jails were extraordinarily good and political prisoners were well-housed and well-fed. 
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Drawing a comparison between the lot of prisoners in France and Rnssia with 
those in India, Mr. Birkmyre said that the real need of the hour was for all the 
members to join hands to get real educated public opinion behind them which would 
enable them to throw open the prison gate and release all prisoners. 

Replying to the debate, Sir B. B. Gnose pointed out that steps had been taken 
to redress the grievances. ' . 

The guillotine was at thiB stage applied, and the motion was rejected. 


23rd. MARCH After a full dress debate, the | Council to-day rejected by 61 
votes to 33, the ‘•cut’’ motion of Mr. J. N. Basu under the head ‘Police’ to discuss 
the want of facilities for calling public attention to the misconduct of the Presidency 
police. A large number of members participated in the debate, in the course of which 
the Press Officer was criticised for tne manner in which he was functioning. 

Moving the demand under the head ‘‘Police’, the Home Member said that al¬ 
though the demand was the largest compared with other provinces, he would ask the 
House to grant it, it being required for the maintenance of Law and Order. The 
demand was not extravagant, but was absolutely necessary. 4 - 

Initiating the debate, Mr. Basu said that be heard that news which was considered 
fit for publication in other parts of India, was not allowed to be published in Cal¬ 
cutta. He suggested to the Government to see that the police in performing their 
duty, behaved in a manner which would be above suspicion. The Government should 
see to the publication of news dealing with police excesses. They should assure the 
publio that their grievances were being considered sympathetically. 

Supporting Mr. J. N. Barn’s cut motion, Dr. N. 0. Sen Gupta referred to the 
allegations of assault on Rimal Das Gnpta sentenced to ten years’ rigorous for an 
attempt on the life of Mr. Villiers, while he was in police custody, and said that an 
enquiry into the allegations were held in the absence of the defence pleader and in 
the absence of Bimal Das Gupta himself. Why this anxiety to avoid a thorough 
enquiry into such specific allegations of assault ? Why was there no medical exa¬ 
mination and why was not Bimal Das Gupta himself examined ? In the circums¬ 
tances, the presumption might be that Bimal had been assaulted by the police. 

Mr. J. N, Gup to? (retired civilian), supporting the motion, referred to the visit 
of a European laav to the Police Commissioner, when she found him so excited that 
he could not give her two minutes’ hearing. If that was the state of mind of those 
responsible for the police administration, was it a wonder that the whole police 
force was demoralised r Ha added that they were doiDg no good by resorting to 
means which must be.criticised as barbarous aod uncivilised. . 

Replying to the debate the Home Member absolutely denied that the Government 
were pursuing a policy of terrorism in dealing with the present movement and 
said that the orders'issued' by the Government were against it. He also denied the 
charge that the Press Officer had forbidden the PreBS to public assault and 
challenged any member ofjthe'lHouse to produce proofs supporting the charge. 


The Home Member pointed out that the initiative for what was going on was 
not with the Government who were trying to maintain public peace against those 
who were out to break it. He added that the Government had not handed over the 
administration of the ordinances to officers without taking care to see what was 
being done and pointed out that a special officer had been appointed to look after 
the administration of the emergency measures and that the Government were 
keeping themselves in the closest contact with him. Since full Responsible 
Government was coming shortly, he expected the members to be a little more 
responsible in criticising the police assuring the Honse that the Government on 
their part were doing their utmost to prevent illegalities. 

After the rejection of Mr. J. N. Bobu's ‘cut’ motion, Mr. 8. M. Bose _ moving a 
cut motion wanted to diBcusB the advisability of encouraging the use of indigenous 
goods specially those made in Bengal, by the Calcutta Ponce. . .. 

Mr. B. R. Sen. Additional Deputy Secretary, Political Department in a maiden 
speech said that the Government were in full sympathy with the objectsof 
motion, their policy being to encourage indigenous industries as far os possiD 
regarding local purchases. 

Tne motion was then withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 


24th 

motion 


Co? 0 "* carried without a division to-day the odjouro merit 
of Mr. Jataluddin Hashemy censuring the Government for the unusual ana 
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unnecessary delay in effecting the immediate separation of the Council Department 
from the Legislative Department. 

The Eon. Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, assured the House that the Govern¬ 
ment accepted the principle of separation. As regards the complaint that the 
Council was not taken into confidence, he thought that Government were not to 
blame for it. Dealing with the main issue, Mr. Marr said that there were four schemes, 
first involving no expenditure, the two departments to be separated on paper, the 
second costing Rs. 7,000, the third Ra. 1,000 and the last between Rs. 17,000 and 
Rs. 25,000. The Government felt that they would not be justified in pushing for¬ 
ward the proposals, when they were definitely committed to retrenchment. 

Governor’s Farewell Address 

His Excellency the Governor then addressed the Council of whom he took 
leave prior to his leaving the office. In the course of his speech, H. E. said : 

“I must gratefully acknowledge the way in which *he House has had risen to 
the full height of its responsibilities when demands have had to be made upon it 
for funds and for legislation for the maintenance of peace and good government in the 
province.” His Excellency said that he wonld.not be present here to offer help in the task 
of implementing the policy of His Majesty’s Government as regards the future 
Government of India, hut ne looked forward to the day when he might hear and 
read of their achievements under the new Constitution. HiB Excellency added : "I 
think I am right in believing that, in spite of the distance yet to be traversed and 
the hurdles still to be crossed it might fall to my immediate successor to order 
elections which will provide this province itB first autonomous Government.” 

Voting op Grants 

Following the speech of the Governor, the entire demand of the Hon’ble Mr. Prentice, 
for Rs. 2,08,80,000 for “Police” was sanctioned by the House, without any cut. 

The demands of the Hon'ble Mr. A. Marr for Rs. 4,08,000 for Ports and Pilotage, 
for Rs. 25,000 for “Scientific Departments, and for Rs. 10,61,000 for Education 
(Reserved) were then voted. 

Moving a token cut in the demand for Education (reserved). Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth asked for information about the two Government European 
schools at Kurseong. He said that the Domiciled Anglo-Indian community sus¬ 
pected that owiDg to the economic crisis, the Government were about to diminish 
or restrict the facilities for education now enjoyed by the community at the above 
schools. Mr. Wordsworth wanted to tell the members of the House : “We (Europeans) 
do not take the money of the tax-payers of Bengal for the education of our children. 
Our children are educated in England.” 

The Finance Member replied that Government agreed as a temporary 
measure, in view of the financial difficulty and lack of European pupils, to 
relax the rules governing admission to certain schools, but not to the schools at 
Kurseong. 

Mr. Wordsworth withdrew the motion. 

The House was discussing the demand of the Education Minister for Rs. 
1,08,75,000 for Education (Transferred) when the Council adjourned till the 29th. 

29lh. MAROH :—WheD the Council re-assembled to-day after the Easter recess, 
Me entire demand of the Hon’ble Mr. K. haximuddin, Minister for Education 
(Transferred) for Rs. 1,08,75.000 wafl carried after a number of token "cuts” had 
been either withdrawn or lost. 

The affairs of the Calcutta University were criticised during the discussion of the 
cut” motion of Mr. Tamixuddin Khan, urging the amendment of the University 
Act to give adequate representation to Muslims. .... 

Opposing Mr. Tamiznddin’a motion, Mr. Wordsworth desired to see the Moslem 
community taking a lead in higher education, not as the result of legislation 
forcing such things, and not by calculation of percentages, but as the 
result of natural development of the work done by the community for higher 
education. Khan Bahadur Axixul Eug joined issne with Mr. Wordsworth. 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee expressing the viewpoint of the University pointed 
out that out of 100 Ordinary Fellows, 80 had been nominated by the Governor, 10 
elected by the registered graduates, and the remaining by the Faculties. 
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Referring to the contribution made by Moslems towards the University, Mr. 
Mnkherjee pointed out that during the lasfc twenty yearn, the Hindu public contn- 
buted about 50 lakhs agalnBt Ra. 11000 by Mahometans. ..... . 

The Minister Mr. Nazimuddin referred to the bill to amend the University Act, 
which, though drafted, had been considered by the Government aB bemg inadvisable 
for introduction, involving, as it did, a controversy. . , , 

On the assurance of the Education Minister, that most of the evils complained ot 
wonld be remedied when the University gave effect to reforms outlined in the Ke- 
organisation Committee’s report, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukkerjee, by a token “cut” wanted to discuss the possibility 
of de-provincialisation of Government Arts Colleges, opining that the money spent 
on them would be better spent if distributed to private institutions. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, supporting Mr. Mukherji, said that the necessity for the 
Government being the pioneer for the maintenance of a large number of ^ educa¬ 
tional institutions had now disappeared. Private enterprise was doing more than eu 
per cent of the educational work iin the province. He suggested that education 
would improve if the Government handed over the colleges to a small ooay not 
eternally harassed to meet the wishes of individuals and groups influenced by other 
than educational considerations, . 

_ The Education Minister promising to consider the matter, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

BOth. MARCH The Council to-day voted the entire demand of Rs. 43,49,000 for 
medical and Rs. 38,71,000 for public health. The motion of .Dr, 
raising a discussion in connection with the grant to the Jadabpur Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium was lost by 57 votes to 30. 

31st. MARCH Discussion of the Budget grants concluded to-day. The 
time-limit having been reached the guillotine was applied and the House inqmcjc 
succession voted entire grants of Rs. 22,80,000 for Agriculture, Rs. 10 , 5 b,uou ror 
Industries, Rs. 20,72,000 for Miscellaneous Departments, Rs. 75,16,000 for Civil WorKs. 
Rs. 1,30,000 for Famine Relief, Re, 52,03,000 for Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions, Rs, 20,09,000 for Stationery and Printing, Rs. 6,16,000 for Expenditure m 
England and Rs. 10,35,000 for Loans and Advances. 

Official Bills 

The House then took up the consideration of Government Bills and passed the 
Bengal Mahomedan Marriages and Divorces Amendment Bill, and the Bengal 
Primary Education Amendment Bill, at the instance of the Hon. Mr. K. Nazimud- 
din. The object of the latter Bill is to make primary education for girls, not below 
six nor more than ten, compulsory within the municipal areas. 

The Hon. Sir A. K. Ghuxnavi introduced two Bills, one to amend the Elephants 
Preservatio?i Act of 1879 in its application To Bengal, validating the existing prac¬ 
tice for proclaiming wild elephants, which had become dangerous to human life ana 
property. This was passed. _ , 

Introducing the Rhinoceros Preservation Bill Sir A. K. Ghuznavi said that it bad 
been found that illicit killing of the animal was on the increase on account of tne 
high prices offered for its horns, and failing immediate and adequate protection, the 
animal was likely to become extinct in the province. There was five species, two 
African and three Asiatic. One of the latter was already extinct. The Bill wanted to 
enhance the present penalty. 

1st. APRIL After interpellations to-day, the Honse passed the Bill introduced 
by Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi giving protection to the Rhinoceros, 

The Bill introduced by the Minister, Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, to ametid the P/W^l 
Municipal Act of 1884, was referred to a select committee. The Minister said tna 
the Bill wanted to democratise the constitution of municipalities and would De rn 
first experiment in extended franchise. It placed the powers of additional ta 
in the rate-payers’ representatives, so as to enable them to undertake schemes 
civic improvements. The Bill further proposed that Commissioners should ta 
oa, 2_°* allegiance before assuming office. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Budget session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the 24th FEBRUARY 1932, the Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddy presiding. The 
auestion hour was unusually lively. There was a etnng of interpellations relating to 
the alleged police excesses in connection with Uie dispersal of unlawful assemblies 
arisingnom civil disobedience. Replying to them Sir JiohaTTied Oosman. Home 
Member, stated that instructions had been rnsued that only the minimum force De 
used, tfha Home Member agTeed to give effect to a suggestion of Dr. Subbaroyan, 
the Opposition leader, that in view of the apprehension among the public that tne 
mere wearing of Khaddar itself was looked upon by the police as an offence, Govern¬ 
ment should issue instructions making it clear that it was not so. 


Budeet Fob 1932-33 


Introducing the Budget for 1932-33, today Mr. 3. <?. StoJces, Finance Member, 
made the following preliminary observations: _ 

Bo far as politics is concerned the period under review been almost entirely 
covered by the duration of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. This interval which was from 
the outset declared by certain Congress leaders to be merely a truce or armistice had 
been employed by them mainly in attempting to reorganize and strengthen their 
organisation while keeping the civil disobedience movement before the public eye by 
the campaign of picketing of foreign cloth shops and liquor shops. These activities, 
although ostensibly nonviolent, have contributed to sustain the atmosphere of 
turmoil and the attitude of contempt for authority, the existence of which forced 
the Government in 1930 to strengthen their police forces and has rendered it im¬ 
possible to effect in the police expenditure many economies which in quieter times 
might have been feasible. They have also contributed to some extent to a decline 
in the excise revenue, though it is probable that for this collapse we have to thank 
mainly the general economio depression. Now the ‘pact’ has come to an end and 
although we may hope for a great improvement as the labours of the various 
committees engaged id evolving the future constitution of India and the provinces 
proceed, it would certainly be unwise to base our financial expectations on too 
sanguine a footing. The situation, whether we regard it from the agricultural 
and economic or from the political standpoint is not such as to justify any but a 
most conservative estimate of revenue and a most restricted and cautions policy of 
expenditure. 

.. Discussing the figures for 1932-33, Mr, Stokes said the Government estimated 
avenue at 1,503,61 lakhs, which fell short of the revised estimate for 1931- 
Lti * the budget estimate of revenue for the same year by no 

net 8 '?■ t^hs. The figures disclosed slight increase under land revenue, fore- 
set, registration and miscellaneous departments. 


General Discussion of Budget 

Mr 1 *®'Suasion of the Budget was held from the 26th. to 29th. FEBRUARY. 
nf Schamnad suggested the abolition of Ministry until the introduction 

»lv5:i;^ er «« r fk 0r S 8 80 a “ aeanB of retrenchment. Another member aBked for ■ the 
■Dontion of the Revenue Board. 

budget; mem ^ erB congratulated the Finance Member on producing a balanced 

annlv 0 !^-!^ 11 ^ 0 ^ declared that the Retrenchment Committee should not 
K 1110 Police Departments. 

Congress" slogan will no more be profitable than was the ‘Hang 
attitude *£ r > Chett V criticising the Government! 

strain. The lS m ng ? eBS - Sever ?l. ® ther members also spoke in the same 
abolition of® an 1,100 Member was criticised for not initiating the steps for the 
FinMM Member r ta? e K ry 4 apP ° int ! IQeIlt8 and departments. Mr. James urged the 
tion. Sa^factfon^A 6 ^ 8tren nou«]y against the introduction of provincial contribu- 
Bome sister provinces espte0Bed ^ a t the budget had been balanced uulike as in 

89 
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The Home Member, regarding the complaints of excessive nse of force by the 
police, Baid that if specific instances were brought to Government’s notice they would 
take disciplinary action against those concerns. He added that reports of incidents 
were often exaggerated and were found to be untrue on an enquiry. 

The Finance Member, speaking last, Baid that it was not the policy of the 
Government to repress or extinguish the political aspirations of the people. The 
Government was anxious to evolve a constitution which could enable India to realise 
her ambitions. The special measures were designed to counteract the agitation which 
would undermine law and order and also respect for authority. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

11th, MARCH :—The Council voted to-day the entire demand for land revenue 
administration amounting to Its. 19.05,200 without any cut. A token cut motion by 
Mr. Arokiasami Mudaliar, ex-Minister, to discuss the Government’s land revenue 
policy was lost by 26 against _ 31 votes. The demand under excise was under 
discussion when the House adjourned. Several Opposition members .supported Mr. 
Arokiasami Mudaliar’s cut motion to discuss the excise policy of the Government, 
pleading the introduction of total prohibition, at least in one district. 

After question time, Mr Abdul Hameed Khan moved that the business of the 
House be adjourned for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the need of continuation for another year of the reduced rate 
of Rs. 7 as. 8 per seat for motor vehicles plying for hire under the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act. 

The President, disallowing the motion, said that under Rule 12 of the Council 
Rules a motion for adjournment must be for discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and one of the restrictions mentioned in Rule 12 of the Council 
Rules must be restricted to a specific matter of reecnt occurrence. ‘This motion 
does not relate to any matter of recent occurrence at all, but practically recommends 
to the Government that the particular policy which they had been following for the 
last one year should be continued for another year. This recommendation could have 
been made at any time in the course of the year. Further, during the course of the 
discussion of demands for grants no adjournment motion should be allowed except 
m the case of grave emergency or for the purpose of checking the recent grievance 
which, if unchecked, might become irremediable. 


MARCH Replying to the criticisms of the Government’s excise policy 
on a token cut to-day the Excise Minister said that total prohibition was the accepted 
policy or Government, but if at present they gave effect to the programme of 
prohibition it would not ouly mean a loss to Government but tney would 
Isrge expenditure for the pay of an additional preventive staff and 
&Bked non. imembers if they were prepared to vote money for this purpose. Govern¬ 
ment had been driven to the necessity under a national emergency of cutting down 
temporarily the pay of their servants. He appealed to the House to have patience in 
pursuing methods of prohibition. If after finding more money. Government had 
something left, they would consider how that money could be spent for prohibition. 
What Government had been able to do at present was to keep going on with the 
exfieriment in prohibition that had already been started. 

The Excise demand was voted fully, the cut motion criticizing Government’s 
«* c we policy being lost without a division. 

the__ 

Government 

-wwvmw ctouuiuuwuu iua* any person wno is not a memuur ua 
^A ioh^Bg©? 886111 ^ ^ l6dy disturb public tranquillity has been injured in a 

Khan irilh reference to Dr. Patous case the Homo 

emoer 8010 . that Dr. Pfttrtn o mnmk n . __XT« «roa nnt 




di B pcwe~U _ by"fOTctT “ ™ beCOming 

tho^Tpll^h^o^S? 1 * 3 ,® considerably heckled when questions were put regarding 
Governmen?? n H^ ’xr nCldc «- Baid Mr - Dodwcll had expressed regret to 

repeatedthat none Kgrotlcd 1110 UDfortunato 
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' 14th. MARCH The Council voted tp-day Rs. 8,264,600 under ‘irrigation’, 
excluding the Cauvery Mettur project. 

Replying to a cnt motion, which was withdrawn, the Revenue Member said that 
the maintenance and repairing charges of irrigation channels in deltas had consider¬ 
ably increased and assured the House that improvements would be carried out as 
far as financial conditions allowed. 

The desire of speeding up further instalment of Reforms and the establishment 
of provincial autonomy with an All-India Federation as early as possible was voiced 
by Mr. ■ Venkataramayya (Jnsticite) by a token cut on the Home Member’s demand 
for Rs. 284,600 under the heads of Pensions and Executive Councils (Reserved). 
The speaker urged that Government should rest on people’s consent by 
satisfying their legitimate political aspiration. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, the Opposition leader, said that no purpose could be served by 
cut motions of this sort, because even if the cut motion was carried that would not 
bind the Government. He wanted a non-official day to be allotted for the discus- - 
sion of a comprehensive resolution, and announced that his party would not parti¬ 
cipate in the debate. 

Mr. F. E. ‘James, a European planting member,Isaid.that the European community 
in the country wns as sincere as any other community in pursuit of federation with 
responsible Govemment in the provinces. 

The Chief Minister, on behalf of the Justice Party, said that they were behind 
none, not even the Congress, in demanding complete Swaraj, provincial autonomy 
with responsibility at the centre. Mere provincial responsibility without central res¬ 
ponsibility was unacceptable. 

The Home Member replying said that Government was for speeding reforms and 
^sured the House that copies of the debate will be forwarded to the Government 
of India and the Franchise Committee. 

15(h. MARCH :—In the Council'to-day the Kumararaja of Venkatagiri ' 
moved a token cnt reducing the allotment of Rs. 2,28,400 for legislative bodies 
(reserved) to discuss the desirability i of constituting the Legislative Council 
secretariat. 

The Home Member replying Baid the Council office for all practical purposes 
was now separate from the secretariat and the question of separating the same 
from the secretariat would be considered when new reforms are introduced, The 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Council voted next Rs, 8,264,600 under Irrigation (Reserved) excluding 
the Cauvery Mettur Project. 

Replying to a cut motion which was withdrawn, the (Revenue Member stud that 
■a Tjutenance and repairing charges of irrigation of channels and deltas had con¬ 
siderably increased. He assured the House that improvements would be carried out 
as far as financial conditions allowed, 

. 16M._ MARCH The Council to-day asked whether it was a fact that three OongrcsB 
pickets in Mangalore were beaten with lathis by the police on the head, face, neck 
and body last week in January. 

The Home Member -said that seven pickets and other volunteers who refused to 
disperse despite warning were dispersed by force. None was beaten on the 
neck face or head deliberately but one volunteer who turned back and fell 
accidentally received a blow on the head. The Home Member added that 
Government found no necessity to hold open enquiries in such instances.^ 

The Minister’s policy was criticised by the Opposition on a token cut in demand 
made by the Chief Minister. 

The mover of the cut motion characterised the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
introduced by the Chief Minister sb an ill-conceived measure and held the Ministers 
09 responsible as the Reserved half for the repressive policy.. 

Dr. Subbaroyan. the Opposition leader, said that if the constitutional problem 
could be solved,, it could be solved only with the aid of Congress. He was voicing 
the feeling of the masses when he declared that it could not be solved without 
Mr. Gandhi. 

The Chief Minister replied answering the criticisms. As regards the repressive 
policy, he said, it was a question of an All-India concern and the Government 
were taking care that the excesses complained of did not recur. 

The cut motion was lost without division. 
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1 7th. MARCH ’.—After question-time in the Council to-day, the leader of the 
Opposition asked the Home Member whether the Government'had received any report 
on the dispersal of a Buy Indian League procession at Narsapur. 

Sir Mohamed Usman said as soon as the matter was brought to his notice he 
telegraphed to the district magistrate whose report, now received, stated: On the 
12th, 13th and 14th of March, the Congress activities were renewed under the_ cloak 
of the Buy Indian League. Procession were organised for collecting orowd? in the 
public bazar, for carrying the Congress tricolour flags and singing Congress slogans. 
The police Beized the flags and the ‘Buy Indian’ placards carried by volunteers and 
dispersed the unlawful assemblies, using the minimum force. Legitimate Buy 
Indian' activities were not interfered with. 

The Home Member informed the House that the Government had issued the 
following instructions to the district magistrates and the police commissioner- Iho 
Buy Indian League is being addressed to get into tonch with the district magistrates 
ana the commissioner of police before they start operations, so that misunderstand¬ 
ings may not arise. Meanwhile the district magistrates and the commissioner should 
issue instructions to the effect that there should be no interference with the activities 
of the Buy Indian League so long as they do not transgress the law. The Govern¬ 
ment wish to avoid all appearance of interference with legitimate advertisement 
of Indian goods. Bo there is particular need for discretion on the part of all 
officers’. 

Police Excesses Condemned 

The Council then voted the entire demand under ‘Jails, reserved’ amounting 
to Rs. 21,46,500. _ ... , 

Strong condemnation of the police methods in dealing with the civil disobedience 
movement was voiced by the Opposition on a cut motion made by Mr. Arokiasamt 
Mudaliar, when the police demand amounting to Rs. 1,54,10,600 was nnder discus¬ 
sion. Mr. Mudaliar opined that if the Government thought that toe present methods 
of dealing with civil disobedience were calculated to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the impending constitutional reforms they were under a delusion. These methods, 
he maintained, alienated public confidence. The speaker urged the adoption of a 
more humane policy in dealing with civil disobedience if they wished to have toe 
loyal support of law-abiding citizens. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, the Opposition leader, supporting the motion, strongly deno¬ 
unced the present [policy. 

Several speakers urged a judicial enquiry into the alleged police excesses. 

The Home Member, replying, said that the Government had no option but to 
take up the challenge to law and order. 

The cut motion was negatived by 60 votes to 30, three members remaining 
neutral, and the entire police demand was voted. 

Lathi Charges on Mobs 

1 8th. MARCH An extract from the police gazette dated August 2,last, regarding 
lathi charge on mobs was the subject of a series of supplementary questions in toe 
Council to day, replying whereto the Home Member admitted that orders were given 
therein to toe police to charge with lathis with full force on the face and neck, but 
these instructions applied only to the case of formidable and violent mobs, and that, 
where considerable resistance to dispersal was unlikely the force employed by the 
police Bhould be carefully regulated by what was required to effect dispersal, and 
blows should not be directed at the heads or faces of toe opponents, and 
few blows with switches or light canes should be sufficient to disperse very small 
assemblies. 

The Home Member added that instructions were issued in the ordinary course 
of business as it was part of the duty of the police to deal with riotous mobs of any 
description and that it had nothing to do with the civil disobedience movement nor 
had any connection whatever with the political situation. 

Hydro-Electric Schemes 

After ouestions, toe demand for Rs. 34,62,000 under electricity was taken up. 
An© Law Member replying to a cut motion said the Government had sun* 
more than one and a quarter crores in the Pykara ‘hydro-electric scheme, 
fu a'!? 8 business concern and there was an obligation to the taxpayer 
that the Government Bhould derive some profit from the scheme. It was hoped 
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that power from the Pykara would be generated before the end of the year, where¬ 
after the Government proposed to take on hand the Periar and Mettur schemes. The 
entire demand was passed. 

During questions, Dr. Subbaroyan aBked whether the Government 
have communicated Mr. Dodwell’s letter of apology to Mrs. Prabbu. The Home 
Member replied that the communication of Mr. Dodwell’s letters to Mrs. Prabhu is 
in the opinion of Government not in public interest, 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan cited the instance of the Home Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India agreeing to send apology to a prisoner in a similar case* 

The Home Member: I have nothing to add, 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed: Will the Home Member follow the Secretary of State who 
expressed regret for Dr. Paton’e case and also expressed regret to Mrs. Prabhu ? 

Home Member: I have already answered the question. 

The Home Member during a reply to a cut motion on the police grant stated 
that the Inspector General ofPrisons had been instructed to convey the communique 
containing regret to Mrs. Prabhu. 

19<A. MARCH :—At question time in the Council to-day it was elicited that 
up to the end of February, 1246 persons were convicted in the Presidency in con¬ 
nection with the Civil Disobedience Movement of which 639 were sentenced over si z 
months and the fines imposed amounted to Rs. 91,760. 1 . 

Regarding the seizure of photos of national leaders from individuals or business 
places, the Home Member denied any order of being issued to the police in this 
connection but said that the pictures and portraits of leaders of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement should be considered to have come under the purview of Emer¬ 
gency Powers Ordinance and if so they would be unauthorised news sheets and 
as such tW police have been empowered to seize the same. Ho added that the power 
of order of destruction of such photos was conferred on certain Magistrates. 

Slat. MARCH :—A Beries of supplementary questions were put in the Council 
ta-day during the question time regarding the use of force by the police against 
pickets. 

The Home Member stated that though instruction had already been issued not 
to disperse an assembly of less than four by force^he would consider the sugges¬ 
tion of issuing further instructions to the effect. Tne Home Member promised to 
consider the question of advising medical officers to issue wound certificates on 
payment of fees. 

After question time, Mr. Venkaiarama Iyer (Madura) moved an adjournment 
motion to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent alleged 
Uisciosurea in Dr. Subramanayam’s case in Rajahmundry that certain persons were 
compelled by the use of force by the Rajahmundry police to remove the Khadder 
ciotns they were wearing and burn them and buy ana wear foreign cloth. 

-the President ruled the motion out of order stating that the occurrence was not 
a recent one and the matter which was under the enquiry of the court should not 
lorm the subject of an urgent motion. He added that since there had been no 
re P®j** :i on of snch_ an occurrence, there was no urgency in the matter. 

The Chief Minister theD moved a demand for Rs. 20,99,800 under ‘Public Health.” 

Mr. A, B, Shetty moved a cut motion to discuss the public bealth policy of the 
Government. The speaker made a strong plea for birth-control propaganda, which 
“0 said should be considered as an essential part of the programme of work of the 
pnbhc health department. He quoted the opinion of eminent medical men in support 
of his suggestion. He added that birth control clinics should be established through 
out the province. 

22nd. MARCH :—When the demand under industries was moved: to-day Mr. 
Basheer Ahmed drew attention to alleged mismanagement as disclosed by the audit 
wport in certain sections of the Industries department. _ • 

The member from Madura vehemently criticised the present policy which he 
declared was stifling the Swadeshi industry and suppressing Swadeshi propaganda 
by force The speaker instanced the cases of Narasapur, Rajahmundry and other 
maces where he alleged the police molested people advocating Swadeshi and 
Khaddar. 

The Minister of Industries raised a point of order that the speaker was criticising 
the police administration and not industries. 
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The President rnlod the speaker in order as he wsb merely pointing out that the 
Government were adopting a policy which would have a reaction on SwadCBbi. 

The discussion was not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

23rd,.MARCH :—Answering an interpellation in the Council to-day regarding the 
withdrawal of the complaint against Dr. Paton, the Home Member stated the 
complaint was withdrawn under the orders ‘of the police commissioner with the 
knowledge of the Government. A copy of the commissioner’s order annexed to the 
printed answer stated : ‘As Dr. Forrester Paton was the only person against 
whom proceedings in court were instituted as the result of picketing in George 
Town on Jan. 15, and and aa he has now left Madras and there is reason to believe 
he will not take part any further in the proceedings of the Congress that haB been 
declared illegal, the caBe against him be withdrawn. 

Replying to another question, the Home Member stated there had been 31 cases 
in which prosecutions connected with the civil disobedience movement had been 
withdrawn. The Government had no information as to the details of these cases 
but would inquire. Asked whether the Secretary of State for India had called for 
an explanation or a report from Government of the facts relating to the action or 
the police in beating and ill-treating Dr. Paton and why the prosecution was with¬ 
drawn and whether Government replied to the Secretary of State, the Home Mem¬ 
ber said there had been correspondence between this Government, the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India on the subject of Dr. Paton’s case and 
added the Government were not prepared to lay copies of the cablegrams 
as correspondence on the table of the House. Questioned whether the pro¬ 
secution of Dr. Paton was launched after due consideration by Government, the 
Home Member stated the prosecution was instituted by the commissioner without 
reference to Government. Asked whether Dr. Paton filed a written statement 
denying the charge made against him and challenging the truth of the story and 
whether the withdrawal of the case before the magistrate was made subsequently, 
the Home Member said the commissioner’s order directing the withdrawal of the 
case was passed on Jan. 26 aod the Government understood that Dr. Paton s state¬ 
ment was filed on the same day and in the High Court on the 28th. The Home 
Member said in reference to another question that Dr. Paton and Dr. Hogg called 
at the secretariat and saw the ohief secretary on Jan, 16, As the chief, secretary 
learnt that a charge was to be laid sgainBt Dr. Paton he declined to discuBS the 
occurrence with them. 

The Co-operative Societies Bill 

The Council then passed into law a Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the cooperative societies in the presidency. Among other changes the Bill 
provides for a greater measure of control by non-official bodies over the cooperative 
societies with a view to secure their cooperation in the expansion and progress 
of the cooperative movement. 

24th. MARCH :—After interpellations to-day, His Excellency Sir George Stanley, 
the Governor, addressed the Council. In the course of his speech, H. E, said — 
“Further proof of determination on the part of the British Government to press 
on with rciormB constitution have been given by variouB committees which have 
been and are still teaching the country to obtain necessary data to enable reformed 
constitution to be launched. His Excellency added: “That "being so I would ask us 
to what can poBBibly be gained by the Civil Disobedience Movement which has 
unfortunately been raised again. Can it be expected that it will expedite mattera 
when already all are working continuously to obtain the desired end T Is it not far 
more likely to hamper than to assist the working of reforms—moreover at a time 
which is acknowledged, on all bands, to be extremely difficult when trade requires 
the best.efforts of all concerned to lift it from depression tinto which it has sunk f 
Would'it not be better for all to co-operate towards that and instead of embarking 
a movement which in its very essence is entirely disruptive, and if successful 
would bring all ordered Government to an end ; ana whichmust be resisted here and 
now if. .Self-Government, which I trust will soon be an accomplished fact, is not 
to be crippled, at the outset by a precedent which that movement is setting up. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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The Governor's Opening Address 

The Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Counoil commenced at Bombay 
on the 17th. FEBRUARY 1932, the Hon. Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi presiding, Hia 
Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, the Governor in opening the session said: 

“We will not permit coercion. We will enter into no treaties with law breakers. 
Let me warn those who resort to these methods, that they mast be prepared to’ 
Buffer the full legal penalties which they have deliberately provoked by embarking 
on this line of action.” 

His Excellency devoted the major part of his speech to the political Bitnation. He 
felt extremely gratified that the Government by ordinances, though unfortunate, was 
nothing when compared with the Public Safety Act in Ireland and the Defence of 
the Realm Act in England. 

Continuing, Sir F. Sykes said that the present political crisis was precipitated by 
the Congress, which was making preparations and keeping alive the war mentality. 
The Congress was not prepared to adhere to constitutional methods. They deman¬ 
ded, under threat of the civil disobedience, unconditional surrender on the part of the 
Government which has left no alternative between accepting the challenge or abdi¬ 
cating. The quarrel was forced upon the Government. 

. Referring to the Ordinances, the Governor said that they appeared comparatively 
milder to the Irish Public Safety Act. The Government had to take prompt mea¬ 
sures to save peaceful citizens from again being exposed to the reign of terror wit¬ 
nessed in Shofapur, Malegaon, Viramgaon and Ahmedabad, and carried out by 
Congressmen. Congress was paying only lip service to non-violence. The Govern¬ 
ment could not forsake its elementary duty of protecting the liberty of the people. 
The Ordinances were only emergency measures, which woqld disappear when the 
emergency paeeee. 

Turning to the financial situation, His Excellency confessed that despite the sign 
of improvement the position was causing the Government very grave anxiety. The 
first essential for trade revival was the restoration of law and order. The nn patriotic 
and suicidal action of a section of the merchants in supporting the Congress, would 
bring ruin to themselves and the city. Business must go on. The continued closing 
of the markets worked havoc. Sanity lay in keeping business and politicts apart. 
The Government were determined to ensure peace to Duild the new constitution under 
which, India, in due course, would become an absolutely equal partner 
with the other Dominions under the Crown. Sporadic outbreaks of disorder 
hindered progress. His Excellency appealed to the Honse for co-operation in the 
hour of need. 

Touching the Government’s budget, Sir F. Sykes said that only extreme financial 
pressure induced his Government to levy fresh taxation. Retrenchment to the farthest 
Emit had been carried out. The Government proposed to reorganise the administra¬ 
tive machinery to farther reduce the cost of Government It had a complete scheme 
ready for the redaction of the Cabinet to four, two Members and two Ministers. He 
doubted the advisability of giving effect to it at thin critical juncture, without dislo¬ 
cation, when other constitutional chargee were fast approaching. 

Budget fob 1932-33 

Sir Qoviud Balwant Pradhan, Finance Member, then presented hie Budget 
estimates for 1932-33. In the course of his speech the Member observed that the 

E osition of the Government was even worse than in November last, The Government 
ad 75 lakhs deficit. The Government had decided to obtain the best expert advice 
in investigating the general system of administration with a view to ascertaining 
whether it was impossible by reorganisation, to reduce the Government's general 
expenditure to a figure more in consonance with their resources. It was hoped to 
secure the Bervices of Sir F. Gauntlett. His intimate acquaintance with 
the administration of all the provinces would give great authority to his recommen¬ 
dations. Proceeding, Sir Govina said that the Rayatwari system of land tenure added 
greatly to the cost of the Government's administration. Coming to Sind, he added 
that even if the separation of Sind, the administration of which was costing the 
30 
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ber said that the Government, daring the past year, had given relief to agriculturists 
to the extent of over Re. 25 lakhs in the form of special concessions ana remissions 
of land-revenae. In addition, the Government had also postponed giving effect to 
the enhanced sale of land revenue in certain districts, ana had decided not to 
demand payment of the old arrears. Referring to the current year, the Revenue 
Member said that the Government bad decided to suspend three annas in the rupee 
in the Colaba, Bombay Suburban, Thana and Ratnagiri Districts, which meant a 
good remission. Besides this the Government were also making certain concessions in 
the Ahmednagar and Belgaum Districts. He assured the House that the Government 
had not lost sight of the agriculturists, in their anxiety to balance their Budget. Mr. 
Hudson maintained that any concessions to the agriculturists, beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, would be unfair to the general taxpayer. So for as Sind was 
concerned, the Revenue Member concluded that the Government were awaiting a re¬ 
port from the Commissioner and wonld decide thereafter. 

ilfr. <7. Wiles, Finance Secretary, met the criticism of the non-official members, 
regarding the Government’s reluctance to effect retrenchment, by saying; “You can¬ 
not go on governing a great province by retrenchment, no more than can you go on 
governing by Ordinances." He asked the House not to concentrate their attention 
on the past but to look to the future and face facts as they were. Concluding, he 
said that he would be shortly proceeding to Delhi to give evidence before the 
Federal Finance Committee, and there urge upon the Committee the necessity for an 
equitable financial settlement for^the province. 


20th. FEBRUARY \—More non-official members came forward to speak on the 
Budget to-day as it was the last day and the main trend of their speeches was a 
vigorous attack on the proposed additional taxation. Non-official members contended 
that the Government had not effected enough retrenchment and therefore the demand 
for fresh taxation was unjustified. 

Replying to criticisms raised by non-official members that the Government had 
spent over fifteen crores on buildings alone during the last fifteen years, Sir G. B. 
Pradhan, Finance Member, said it was not correct to say all the fifteen orores were 
spent on buildings alone because they were Bpent on unproductive purposes. 
Referring to the insistent demand of the House during the last three days for more 
and more retrenchment, the Finance Member Baid Government had already given effect 
to as many recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee as possible and besides 
those recommendations the Government had also effected certain other retrenchments 
and were still considering reorganisation of the Administrative system. As such the 
Government had gone farther with retrenchment than the recommendations of the 
Committee and there was not scope for further retrenchment. Past experience 
showed the expected revenue was never realised and under the circumstances the 
Government had no course but to levy fresh taxation. Under such circumstances, 
asked the Finance Member, wore the Government to sit quiet and go on borrowing 
thinking that conditions would improve and the Government would be able 
to realise the estimated amount of revenue 7 "Government had already got a 
pile of debts and do you want the Government to go deeper and deeper into debts 1 
He opposed the idea of borrowing for day-to-day expenses of the Government The 
financial position of the presidency was an unenviable one and the nexj Finance 
Member would find it almost difficult to moke both,ends meet. He therefore 
appealed to members to realise the seriousness of the position and support the budget 
proposals and not vote against them. 


The Finance Bill 

22nd. FEBRUARY:—When the Council reassembled this afternoon, Sir Govind 
Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the first reading of the Finance Bill. In recom¬ 
mending the Bill to the acceptance of the House, he said that the financial position 
of the presidency was so baa that, despite retrenchments, tho Government found 
themselves faced with a huge deficit which they could not meet without resort to 
additional taxation. He added that the Government had therefore made certain 
proposals for additional taxation which were contained in budget proposals, namely, 
a surcharge on electricity by which ho expected to realise 12 lakhs, the enhancement 
of the court fees and the amendment of the Stamp Act by which forward transac¬ 
tions in the share and commodity markets could be charged. So far as the first 
measure was concerned, the Finance Member assured the House that he would 
watch its effects and let the House have an opportunity of exam i nin g its incidence 
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after one year. So far as non-official members were concerned, the majority of them 
appear to be totally opposed to new taxation and this view was given expression to 
by a number of non-official members, inclnding Moslems. 

Mr. Winltrboiham (European Commerce) was the only member who supported 
the additional taxation, not because he favoured it, bat because he wanted to help the 
Government to get over the present difficulties. 

Lathi Chabge at Ahmednagab 

Earlier in the day, Rao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmednagar) had moved an adjourn¬ 
ment motion to discuss “a matter of urgent public importance” namely, the lathi 
charges made by the police on the 4th February at Ahmednagar “on an unarmed 
and unprovocative crowd.” _ ... . . 

The adjournment motion, when moved, was lost without a division. 

Moving the adjournment of the Houbb, Sao Bahadur Chitale said that the police 
authorities of Ahmednagar had, contrary to previous practice and understanding. with 
the public, dispersed an unarmed crowd without warning which resulted in injuries 
to a number of men, women and children. 

Mr. J. A. Thomas (Home Member) opposing the adjournment motion said that 
the police authorities had to disperse the meeting and procession as it was held for 
furthering unlawful activities, and in dispersing the gathering sufficient warning was 
given. He also contradicted Rao Bahadur Chitale’s statement that women and 
children were injured. 


The Finance Bill 

2 3rd. FEESTJAR7 :—The Council discussed to-day the finance Bill (Bill No-1 
of 1932) which provided (1) for the levy of a duty on consumption of electrical 
energy in the presidency or Bombay and (2) to amend the Court Fees Act of 1870 
and (3) the Indian Stamp Act of 1897 in their application to the Bombay 
presidency. On the next day, the 2 4th. FEBRUARY Hon. Sir Gulamhussein 
Midayatulla (General Member) in course of his speech in support of the 
bill said the agriculturists would not be at all affected by the Electricity 
Bill. The poor agriculturist lived in a dingy cottage and burnt oil lamp and 
he would not mind this tax. Besides electricity was not in much ubo in villages. 
It was the rich people and the clubs that made extravagant use of electrical 
energy. The poor people who lived in a single tenement ana use only one light 
would hardly have to pay two annas a month extra, which was insignificant 
Referring to the court fees, he said, a small extra fee was comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant compared to the exaction of the lawyers. Then the Stamp Fees would be 
levied on cash forward and “badli” transactions which would affect only the rich 
men who speculated in thousands of rupees a day. 

Mr. John Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) doubted the wisdom of 
the Government in bringing a fresh taxation bill, but in view of the exceptional 
circumstances, he supported the bill. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimbai R. Naik (Surat) opposed the bill and said that there was 
no room for further taxation as the Presidency was already overburdened with taxa¬ 
tions. He urged the. Government to stay their hands on fresh taxations, till the 
expert committee which they proposed to appoint, have submitted their report. 

The hon. Mr. W. F. Hudson (Revenue Member) assured the House that the pro¬ 
posal of a new taxation bill would not retard the progress of electricity in the Presi¬ 
dency as every year new electrio companies were cropping up in different parts of 
the presidency. In the last twelve months electricity was provided at seven places 
and in the. next few weeks three other towns in the Presidency would be installed 
with electricity. He did not think, therefore, that the Electricity Bill would hit hard 
any body or retard the progress or industries. 

Dr. M. D. Gilder (Bombay North) considered the proposed appointment of 
the expert committee to overhaul the Presidency’s finance a comouffage and said the 
export of gold of Ra. 50 crores in the last three or four monthB referred to 
by the Revenue Member, was not in gold bullion but in ornaments 
which was the aavngs of several generations of the poor people of 
India. 

. The Aon. Sir R us tom Vakil (Minister for Local Self-Government) assured the 
House that the Retrenchment Committee carried on their work with the fullest 
co-operation of all officers and heads of Government. 
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Mr. N. E. Navle (Ahmednagar) opposed the bill and strongly pro¬ 
tested against the Tray the three bills were jumbled up in one. He admitted that 
the Electricity Bill would not hit the agriculturists, but it would seriously affect the 
poor and middle classes of the towns and cities. The other two bills, he submitted, 
would affect the agriculturist, and he thought that was not the time to bring those 
bills. He, therefore, urged Government to withdraw the money bills. 

An Amendment 

The Finance Secretary then moved an amendment to limit the operation of the 
bill for one year. Rao Bahadur S. N.Angadi (Belgaum) supported the bill as it did 
away with the inequality of the system of taxation. By this bill, he said, poor and 
rich would be taxed alike. 

Mr. R, M. Rahimtoolla (Bombay Mohamedan Urban) repudiated the statement of 
the Finance Secretary that out of Rs. 76-5 raised on taxation per head Rs. 15 went 
to the Government of India, Rs. 81 to the Municipality and only five annas to the 
Government of Bombay. Mr. Rahimtoola said Bombay City contributed to provincial 
revenue Rs. 2,92,000,00. Taking the population of Bombay as 11,50,000, the incidence 
of taxation per head came to Rs. 25 and not five annas as stated by the Finance 
Secretary. 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale (Bombay University) opposed the bill. Syed Milan 
Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad! supported the bilL The Council then adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council by an overwhelming majority passed the first 
reading of the Finance BilL to-day. The Bill was then referred to a select committee. 

Replying to his critics, Sir O. B. Pradhan, Finance Member, emphatically 
declared that the Government were not prepared to borrow any more for day-to-day 
administration. He also refuted the suggestions made in certain quarter that the 
Government had deliberately framed theFinance Bill in such 8 manner as to divide 
the House or set one section against another. 

SUPFLEMENTABY DEMANDS 

25th. FEBRUARY :—A number of supplementary demands for grants were made 
in the Conncil to-day. 

Hon. Sir Ghnlam Hussain Hidayatnllah, (General Member) asked for a token 
grant of Rs, 10 under the head of Bombay Development Scheme, for providing a 
thicker apron of big boulders for the rubble mound of the new sea wall at Marine 
Lines, Back Bay, Bombay. 

Hon. Mr. W. F. Hudson (Revenue Member) demanded Rs. 10,600 for the remun¬ 
eration to the Secretary, Western India Turf Club, for collecting revenue from book¬ 
makers. 

Hon. Dewan Bahadur 8. T. Kambli (Minister for Agriculture) made a token 
demand of Rs. 10 for expenditure in connection with the Sugar Cane Research 
Scheme for the Bombay-Deccan. . 

The Hon’ble Sir Govindrao Pradhan, then made a demand of Rs. 30,02,000 for a 
Loan to Improvement Trust. 

All the demands were granted. 

26th. FEBRUARY ".—A number of cut motions were tabled to-day by some 
councillors under die different heads of the government department, to either discuss 
the policy of the government or to protest against the same. When however the 
cut motion came for discussion their sponsors were either seen absent and therefore 
the motions against their names dropped ‘ipso facto’ or_ they withdrew, after some 
explanations were given by the Minister or the Member-in-charge of the portfolio. 

Most of the day therefore passed off dull and dreary till the fag end of _ the day 
when some of the Sind Muslims vehemently protested against the retention of a 
number of officers on canals in Sind although the major part of the work was 
complicated. The cut motion on this particular item was not over when the Council 
rose. 

29th. FEBRUARY 1 The Council discussed to-day a number of cut motions, 
but the Budget demands were passed all the same, either because the movers of the 
cut motions were not present or even, if present, they did not press for the motions 
and withdrew. Only in one case the cut motion was discussed to the end, but was 
defeated. One motion for the reduction of grant was withdrawn after being discussed 
for an hour and a half. 
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1st. MARCH :—The Council discussed to-day the cut motion of Bao Bahadur B. 
R. Naik which was moved to raise a general discussion on the department of “Indus¬ 
tries.’' The Hon. Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed had moved the previous day for a total demand 
of Be. 3.66.500 under the head of Industries. 

Snrdar Davar T. K. Mody (Surat) observed that the grant allotted to the 
Department of Industries was so meagre, that it was not possible for that depart¬ 
ment to carry out the suggestions made by different members for the development 
of home industries. The Director of Industries had under him an Industrial Engi¬ 
neer and an Industrial Chemist, and could not, therefore, be expected to look after 
a large number of industries as suggested by several members. 

Dr. M. R. Dixit (Surat) urged for the expansion of the department for the 
development of village industries. 

Mr. M. M. Karbhart (Thana) stressed the necessity of providing home indus¬ 
tries for the agriculturists, who for six months in a year sat idle at home without 
work. 

Mr. B. S, Kamat (nominated) urged for a larger grant to the Department of 
Industries aDd pointed out how an enormous amount of 2 crores of rupees was 
absorbed between the P. W. D. and Irrigation Departments. 

The Hon. Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, in his reply, assured the House that he would 
give sympathetic consideration to the criticisms of the councillors, and the cut 
motion was withdrawn. The original grant was agreed to. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Ramili then made a demand for; Bs. 23,95,000 
under the head of "Agriculture” against which there were several cuts moved, but 
they were either withdrawn or dropped for want of movers. 

2nd. MARCH: —Before almost an empty House the Council discussed the 
agriculture demand to-day. 

Rao Bahadur L. V. Parulehar (Batnagiri) moved a cut of Bs. 100 to raise a 
general discussion on the agricultural policy of Government. 

Mr. Haji Mir Mahomed Baloch (Karachi City) urged the Government to protect 
crops in Sind from the ravages of locusts. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik (Surat) pointed out that the results shown by 
the Department of Agriculture was not quite satisfactory. 

After a few more councillors criticised the agricultural department, the Council 
adjourned. 

. 3rd. MARCH Resuming the debate to-day the hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, 
Minister for Agriculture, assured the House that the activities of the department 
were carried on in the usual way and on the same scale in spite of the fact 
that the appointment of the Deputy Director.of Agriculture was kept in abeyance. 
Ho_ also informed _ the honse that the horticultural department was taking steps 
to improve the quality of mangoes grown in the presidency. An officer of the 
department had heen sent to England to study the method of preserving mangoes 
and the question of exporting fruit ter England and the continent of Europe. 

Rao Bahadur Parulekar withdrew his cut motion and the total demand was 
granted. 

The hon. Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister of Local Self-Government, then moved 
for a total grant of Bs. 23,70,000 under the head of “Public Health”. 

Rao Sahrb P. D. Rulkarni, (Poona District) moved a cut of Rs. 100 to raise 
a general debate.on the Public Health Establishments. 

The motion was then put to vote and was defeated, Mr, Kulkami only voting 
for the motion. The demand waB then granted. 

Afr. J. B. Petit (Millowners’ Association) then moved a cut in the grant 
demanded for the European General Hospital. Bombay. 

The European members both officials and non-officials sat immediately erect into 
their scats and the Indian members were quickened to attention by the powder and 
shots which were exchanged by the sponsors aod the opposers of the motion. Sir 
Rustom Vakil who at an unguarded moment gave his assent to the discussion of 
the cut motion did not expect the tirade on his department as otherwise this cut 
motion would not have been discussed at all, it being not given to the president 
in time to be placed on the agenda. One of the European speakers defending the 
expenditure on the E. G. Hospital said most of the beds were used bp Goans, 

4th. MARCH The European and Anglo-Indian education in the presidency came 
tor discussion in the Conucil but except two or three members none came forward 
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to ventilate their views, and the discussion on the whole, proved a tame affair. 
Mr. J. Q. More, who moved the cut motion, however severely criticised the 
policy of the Government in pampering Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while ruth¬ 
lessly reducing the grants for Indian education. 

7th. MARCH That the College students of Sind were being drawn “in the 
whirlpool of politics” and were carrying on anti-Government activities, and that the 
Government should start its own college, was the suggestion made by a member 
during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, the Minister of Education, moved the total grant of Rs. 
1,68,05,000 under the head of “Education Transferred.” ' 

Rao Saheb P. D. Kulkami, moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the provision of Rs. 
4,49,000 under the head “Government and other Arts Colleges.” After discussion the 
cut motion was withdrawn. 

8th. MARCH :—“Has the Government abandoned its declared policy in favour 
of the expansion of piimary education in the Presidency?” asked member alter, 
member during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

A cut of Rs. 100 in the total demand under the head “Primary Education” was 
moved by Mr. V, A. Surve (Ratnagiri District) as a protest against the retrenchment 
effected by Government in grants for primary education. 

The ent motion was carried to a division and declared loBt 26 voting for the cut 
and 40_ against. 

During the debate Mr. R. L, Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, stated that 
the liability of the Government to contribute towards the cause of primary education 
was purely moral and not legal. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimrao Naik (Surat District) protested against the retrenchment 
carried out by Government in primary education. He complained that expenditure 
on education in his district had been reduced by Rs. 8,000. That was a big cut. 
How did the Government expect the Local Boards to carry on the work, asked the 
speaker. 

9th. MARCH The mofussil members of the Council took strong exception to-day 
to the conduct of the special emergency police employed by the Government to the 
Civil Disobedience movement, when the police Budget came up for discussion to-day. 

Rao Saheb P. O. Kulkami moved a cut of Rs, 100 in the provision for Rs. 5,63,000 
under Special Emergency expenditure. 

Mr. L, R. Qokhale (Poona), in supporting the cut, strongly protested against the 
alleged, rough handling of a crowd that had gathered at Poona on the “Motilal Day.” 
He said that the crowd which was peaceful was charged by the police with lathis, 
and the police also entered the Market premises “and belaboured persons who had 
nothing to do with the meeting”. He asked whether it was fair for the police to 
enter the market and assault innocent persons. The speaker liked to know more 
about the employment of emergency police. If at all lathi chargee were necessary, 
the speaker thought the police shoula be instructed to use minimum force. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmed nagar) said that, as lathi charges were likely to bo 
frequent, the Government ought to have laid down definite rules. The speaker 
advised the Government to instruct the police not to deliver blows on the beam 

Mr. O. A. Thomas (Home Member) said that the Government were justified in 
employing emergency police for combating Civil Disobedience, but so far as the 
Poona incident was concerned, the Home Member assured the House that no emer¬ 
gency police were used on the occasion._ He added that the police were generally 
instructed to ubs lathis with great discrimination. The Home Member concluded : 
“The best way of avoidiog lathi charges is to avoid unlawful meetings”. 

The “cut” motion was lost without a division. 

10th MARCH :—When the Council took up the discussion of the General Adminis¬ 
tration grant to-day, Mr. Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commeree) moved a cut of 
Rs. 10W in the total demand for Es. 2,08,23,000. He made ont a very strong case for 
further retrenchment, especially for the reduction of the size of the present Cabinet 
and for putting an end to the movement of Government headquarters from place 
to place. He maintained that both the questions were important, and they should 
he tackled immediately. Reduction of, the size of the Cabinet alone wonld help the 
Government to save two lakhs. Regarding the headquarters of the Government, the 
speaker opined that one of them should be given up. 
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Mr. J. B. Petit (Bombay Mill-owners’), supporting the "cut”, said that Bombay 
should be made the permanent capital of the Government. 

Sir Reginald Spence (European Commerce) asked the House to decide whether 
Bombay or Ahmeaabad Bhould be the headquarters of the Government, as the latter 
place was gaining prominence due to her mill industry. 

Sir Ohulamhussein Hidayatullah, General Member, in the course of his reply 
said that so far as reduction of the size of the Cabinet was concerned, it had been 
entirely left to His Excellency the Governor and every member of the Cabinet was 
ready to quit if required. 

Regarding the suggestion to do away with one of the capitals, the General Mem¬ 
ber maintained that two capitals were necessary as the Bombay Presidency consisted 
of both an industrial and an agricultural population. Bombay city represented the - 
industrial side of the Presidency’s life, while the agricultural side was represented 
by Poona. He, therefore, thought that if the Government stuck to Bombay only, 
they would be out of touch with agricultural interests. Thereafter, the “cut” motion 
was withdrawn and the whole demand was voted for. 


11 rt. MARCH :—The Council concluded the discussion on the Budget to-day. 

A debate on the • question of land revenue poliey was raised by Mr. V. A. Surve 
(Ratnngiri District) who moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs. 66,68,000 
made by the Revenue Member nnder the head “Land Revenue”. 

Mr. Syad Miron Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad District) asked the Government to 
take early steps to revise the present system of revenue assessment. The people of 
Sind had been reduced to utter poverty as crops were destroyed by floods and 
locusts, and to add to their miseries there were periodical visitations of cholera and 
malaria. More than 75 per cent of Zamindars had. to sell off their lands and were 
nnable to pay the high rate of revenue obtaining at present. He called npon 
Government to make substantial remissions. 

Mr. P. W. Hudson^ Revenue Member, in replying J to the debate, said that for 
the first time in the history of the Council, they were able to go through the whole 
budget without the President having to apply the axe on farther discussion. It 
clearly indicated a marked improvement in the methods of the House, and showed 
that the members were satisfied that Government applied themselves earnestly to the 
budget. Government had reason to congratulate itself for these satisfactory results. 

To Convene a Conference of Leaders 


12th. MARCH The Council discussed to-day for over 3)4 hours, Rao Bahadur 
Kale’s motion requesting the Governor to convene a conference of leaders of various 
parties in the Presidency, to facilitate the work of the Round Table Sub-Committees 
and to ensure a safe ground for future Reforms. 

Speaking on the motion Mr, Kale observed that the Ordinances were not worked 
in accordance with the assurances given from time to time by the Government and 
the Secretary of _ State. There was no abnormal situation necessitating the 
Ordinances. The situation could be very well met by the ordinary laws. The 
insecurity created by the last emergency measures was destroying the scope for the 
better working of the R. T, O. Sub-Committees. 

The Home Member, Mr. Thomas, observed that the Ordinances were administered 
with great care and caution. Arrests and detentions were not made on mere 
suspicion. In every case they had tangible proof of assistance to unlawful 
operations of the Congress. Arrests were ordered, by responsible authorities* 
Government would withdraw the Ordinances, the moment the abnormal situation in 
the country settled down. Kale by ordinances was no pleasure. It was for the 
House to bring about peace in the country. 

The motion had the Government’s sympathy. It was absolntely necessary to 
submit to Hib Excellency a definite and concrete scheme of action by the leaders of 
the various parties m the house. It was not the Government’s intention to vote on 
the motion. 


rr; r";r7, . activities in ixmaon ana me minority 

1 np - Ba y ,n 8 11181 the references were not in order. 

40 ol callin K a conference of party leaders, the Home 

L 11 ^ 9° Ter ? or 18 to be asked to give an interview to party leaders, 
™ concrete scheme of action should be submitted. Bo far as the 
Ordinances were concerned, they had been promulgated to meet the abnormal 
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situation deliberately brought about by ill-wishers of the Government and so long as 
that abnormal situation lasted, Ordinances will have to remain in force and not a 
day longer. He suggested that members of the Counoil should co-operate with the 
Government to remove the abnormal situation and create a peaceful atmosphere and 
for this they should form their own organisation. 

Mr. Winterbotham (European Commerce) in opposing the motion said that he 
and his community felt that the present Government nad outlived their purpose 
and days of authority were over and now time bad come for a change so as to 
enable the people of India to be responsible for their Government. He added that 
that did not mean that they shonld not support the old Government and therefore 
he and his party would support Government in their measures. 

Khan Bahadur Bhutto (Sind) opposed the motion ou the ground that it was 
superfluous as he thought that the proposed conference would not be able to bring 
round the Congress party. 

Mr. Kamat (Dharwar) in supporting the motion said that he wished the Govern¬ 
ment had come forward with each a motion instead of a non-official member. 

Mr. J. B. Petit (Mill-owners’, Bombay) in the course of a vigorous speech 
attacked the promulgation as well as working of the Ordinances which he said had 
resulted in gagging the press and prohibition of pnblio protest meetings and 
forcible making of merchants to open their shops against their will. Mr. Petit 
maintained that emergency for the Ordinances had never arisen and their promul¬ 
gation was the result of panic while continuation, of snob Ordinances, when in 
Government’s own admission that Congress had been crashed, wsb a sign of weakness. 
He did not see any reason why ordinary law could not meet the situation. The 
Bpeaker wondered why these Ordinances were applied to Bombay and why they 
were still in force when the Government themselves admitted that the Congress had 
been crushed. The crusade against the Congress, he said, was an nnfortunate step 
bat he added : “I am sure it won’t be possible for the Government to crush the 
Congress—a country-wide organisation. They can only drive the movement under¬ 
ground which will work navoo like rats. Referring to the working of the 
Ordinances Mr, Petit said : “Various ways in which tyrannies of these Ordinances 
had been working resulted in gagging the Press, prohibition of public protest 
meetings and forcible opening of shops. I would like to know if forcible opening 
of shops is an item on the programme of the Government in crushing the 
Congress.” Referring to the Home Member’s suggestion for concrete proposals, Mr. 
Petit asked the Government immediately to withdraw the Ordinances, Concluding, Mr. 
Petit said that there were moments in the lives ofimen and Government when the 
utmost amount of circumspection and wisdom were necessary. For the Government 
and the country the present was one each occasion. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Government as well as to the Governor to withdraw the Ordinances at least from 
the Province of Bombay and restore rules by ordinary laws. 

Dr. Solanki opposed the motion while Mr. Achrekar supported it. Farther 
debate on the motion was adjourned till the 14th. MARCEL when by a narrow 
majority of two votes the house rejected the resolution. Although the official 
members did not vote the Sind bloc, the Non-Brahmins, the “Depressed” Cloese 
and the Europeans made common cause and voted against the proposition. 

Transfer of Aden 

15th. MARCH The Council passed a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Governor-in-Council that the civil administration of Aden shonld not be trans¬ 
ferred to the Government of India. 

jStr Oolamhusseir t Hidaylullah, the Leader of the House, _ declared that 
the transfer of Aden to the Government had been practically decided upon and 
that the Central Government had even made a provision in its budget for Aden. 
The change was likely to come into effect by the beginning of the neat financial year. 

Mr. J. B. Petit strongly protested against the action of the Government of India 
for taking such an important decision in “Purdah” without consulting the Bombay 
Government or the CouneiL He feared that the move might be merely a stepping 
stone for the ultimate transfer of Aden, which had political advantages, to the Co¬ 
lonial Government. * .... 

The Leader of the House agreed to convey the vicwb of the Council to the Go¬ 
vernment of India. As regards the fear entertained by Mr. Petit, he said that the 
Viasroy had given an assurance to a deputation of Indian Merchants that if at all 

31 
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they thought of transferring Aden to the Colonial Government they would ascertain 
the viewB of all concerned. 

Hospital Sweepstake 

Another resolution adopted by the House recommended to the Government to'take 
steps to institute a Government Hospital lottery for the purpose of supplementing 
the funds required for re-opening the beds in the hospitals which were closed for 
financial reasons. 

Sir Ruatom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, announced that the Bom¬ 
bay Government wrote to the Government of India in Jnne 1931 seeking sanction 
for starting a State lottery but the latter turned the proposal down. But he would 




Finance Bui, 

10th. MARCH The Council to-day discussed the Finance Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee. 

Sir Oovind Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the second reading of the Bill and 
in doing so, briefly explained the main charges that had been made in the Bill, by 
the Select Committee. 

The Bill had been now rendered so innocuous, said the FinaucetMember, that he 
hoped the House would have no difficulty in accepting the measure. 

Sao Bahadur 0. V. Pradhan (Nasik District) moved an amendment that the rate 
of six pies proposed for each unit of electrical energy be reduced to four pies. 

Mr. 0. Wiles, Finance Secretary, said that the amendment moved by Mr. Pradhan, if 
accepted by the House, would reduce the expected revenue of Ha. 12 lakhs to 8 lakhs 
which the Government were not prepared to accept. 

Considerable objection was raised by some members to fixing the minimum at ten 
units. The FiDaDce Member opposed the amendment, and when it was pressed to a 
division, was declared lost by 53 against 29 votes. 

17th, MARCH :—During the discussion on the Stamps Duty in the Council 
to-day, Rao Bahadur D, R. Patti urged to reduce the Stamps Duty on the 
Divorce Deeds on the plea that poor peasants who divorced their wives very 
often would be affected. , 

The hon. Sir 0. B. Pradhan said that the men who wanted to divorce their 
wives to marry other women should pay for the luxury the extra duty on the 
Divorce Deeds. 

The Stamps Act Bill passed through the second reading with-a very slight altera¬ 
tion, as emerged from the Select Committee. 

The Indian Succession Act Bill which had been thrown out before was again in¬ 
troduced. 

18th. MARCH The Council this afternoon threw out the motion for the first 
reading of the Indian Succession Duty Bill moved by Sir Pradhan, Finance Member, 
by fifty-one to thirty-one votes. 

The House thereafter carried by 55 to 52 votes the Finance Member’s 
for the third reading of the Finance Bill whose consideration was postponed 

, 1 . 4 k® th® Governor prorogued the Council after the Council had passed 

tne third reading of the Financo Bill without material alteration and also passed all 
Bombay* teading8 of ^ BiU 40 lev y *** on tobacco coming into the City of 

An amendment that the Bill should be In force only for ten years was accepted. 
4 k , : mt ®uded to help the Municipal Corporation to levy tax on tobacco bo as 
to help it to meet the huge deficit which it has to face because of its taxing over 
charge of the Improvement Trust. 
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The January session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced 
at Nagpur on the 18th, JANUARY 1933. At the outset three different members, 
including Mr. B. <?. Khaparde, notified their intention to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the present political situation and the Local Governments policy. 
Mr. 8. A. Rixvi, President, aa m itted the motion. 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao then introduced the C. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill and moved reference to a select committee. The motion was adopted. The Bill 
which involved taxation to the extent of about six lakhs intended to replace the re¬ 
gistration fees at present levied under sec. 11 of the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1914 by charges leviable under the Bill. 

The Council next passed into law a lenancy Bill of minor importance* also the 
C. P. Vaccination (Amendment Bill) which aimed at making vaccination compulsory 
in rural areas on the initiative of district.councils, 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Khaparde was then taken np and it was finally 
talked out. Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, and J/r. Raghavendra Rao, 
Home Member welcomed the motion on the ground that it would afford an opportu¬ 
nity to explain the Government’s policy and also give a correct review of the pro¬ 
vincial situation. 

Mr. Rao, Home Member, who opposed the motion on behalf of the Government 
said that in the Central Provinces the Congress took the offensive, the Nagpur 
Committee forming a war council on Jan. 3. The Government acted five days 
later applying the Boycotting and Unlawful Association Ordinances at Nagpur and 
afterwards to some other districts when faced with open hostility. The minimum 
force was UBed everywhere. The number of arrests was limited. If the lawlessness 
ceased the Government would cease to act. Incidents in Jubbulpore and Chhind- 
wara were comparatively trivial where canes were used not ‘lathis’. As regards sen¬ 
tences, fines obviously were more appropriate than punishment but the Government 
did not approve of vindictive or excessive sentences. The Government were 
now examining the records _ of the recent cases where a markedly heavy 
punishment was awarded with a view to revise them. Instructions were 
also issued which would equate punishment on reasonable lines throughout the 
province. 

Speaking on the motion several members referred to the fine of Es. 10,000 im¬ 
posed on Mr. Abhaya-nker and Seth Poonamchand but as the Home Member’s 
speeches clearly indicated that the Government would reduce the sentences the Op¬ 
position members were not keen on pressing the motion to a division. It was 
accordingly talked out. 

„ JANUARY The Council passed to-day two bills amending the existing 
Municipalities Act. One bill was of minor interest, but the other proved contentious* 
The latter makes provision inter alia for appeal by municipal'employees, to the local 
Government in case of dismissal, limits the period of the recovery of municipal taxes 
to six years and also empowers municipalities to make byo-laws for the registration 
of midwivee. * 


. JANUAR 7To-day being the first non-official day there was a big bunch 

of *1 private bills, or which only one was passed into law. Another was referred 
to a select committee. The rest were either circulated to elicit opinion or dropped 

altogether. 

.. Village Panchayats Bill, which became law, extended the jurisdiction of 
tUe panchayats. 

Market Bill, which was referred to a select committee, aimed at regu- 
tne sale of cotton. 

me B® adopted, by a majority, two non-official resolutions, one recom- 

?K 07e ™“ ent to fix the education grant to the District Councils and 
the tota) expenditure incurred by them. 

-the Education Minister pleaded financial stringency. 
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NO-CONFIDENCE ON MINISTERS 
No-Confidence on Industries Ministee 

21a t. JANUARY In the Council to-day Mr. T. J. Kedar, leader of the people’s 
party, sought leave to move a motion of no-confidence in the Minister of Industries, 
Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal. More than 22 members signifying assent for the mo¬ 
tion being made, the President fixed the next day for a discussion. Another 
member of the people’s party gave notice and obtained leave to make a similar 
motion against Dr. P. B. Deshmukh, Education Minister. 

Regarding the Ministerial crisis, it may be mentioned that the C. P. Council 
comprised three groups, namely, the People’s Party, the Nationalists and the Democrats. 
The two Ministers in office adhered to the last mentioned section. 

The Council then adopted three resolutions. One recommended hand-weaving to 
be made compulsory in all primary and middle schools. 

Dr. Deshmukh, Education Minister, opposing the resolution, expressed his readi¬ 
ness to iududo them as optional subjects. 

The second resolution recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into and report on the cases of teachers of the Raipnr district who were dismissed 
for their political views. 

The third resolution recommended the reduction of rents and land revenue by a 
half throughout the province. 

Mr. K P. Pandey, the mover, admitted that the proposition was of a drastio 
nature but maintained that it was justified by the seriousness of the agricultural 
situation caused by the slump in prices and the failure of crops in several places. 

The resolution was supported by many non-official members, including land¬ 
holders. 

Mr. 0. F, Waterfall, settlement commissioner, opposing the resolution, main¬ 
tained that the proposition was impractical and pointed out that the current land 
revenue demand was considerably less than the demand of the pteceeding years. He 
added that the present prospects of crops were favourable. 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finanoe Member, assured the Council that the Government 
had the cultivators’ interests at heart and had already taken steps, where necessary, 
to alleviate distress. They were closely watching further developments and would 
find means to meet them. Taqavi loans were being freely given, debt conciliation 
proceedings had been started and execution of decrees involving sale of land was 
virtually stopped. 

The resolution was adopted without a division. 

No-Confidence on Industries Ministee 

22nd. JANUARY After a prolonged debate the motion of “No-Confidence” 
against Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal, Minister, was throwD out by the Council to-day 
by 40 votes to 24. the total strength of the Council being 72. 

Mr. T. 3. Kedar, leader of the People’s Party, making the motion, argued that 
Mr. Jaiswal lacked personality and was unable to make himself felt in shaping the 
Government’s policy and as such was no Minister in the real sense of the term. 
Farther, his record as a Minister was nil. Proceeding, Mr. Eedar referred to the 
election petition against Mr. Jaiswal wherein certain allegations were made against 
the latter. Finally, Mr. Kedar took exception to the acceptance by the Minuter of 
the title of Rai Bahadur while in office. 

Rao Bahadur Naidu, opposing the motion, enquired what the substantial charges 
against Mr. Jaiswal were. Regarding the allegations in the election petition, the 
tribunal appointed by the Government had decided the case in the Minister’s favour. 
Since the Minister was not a' non-co-operator, there was nothing surprising in the 
Government conferring on him a title. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore, farther opposing the motion, said that the selection of 
the present Ministers was constitutionally sound since they belonged to the dominant 
party in the Conncil. 

Dr. Shareef, supporting the censure motion, said that the Ministers had initiated 
no new policy and as such were a mere burden to the tax-payer. 

Mr. R. W. FiUey regretted that the censure motions came in, in such quick 
succession in O. P.. mainly on grounds of personal likes and dislikes. This job. 
hunting coBt more to the tax-payer in waste of time thaD the Ministers themselves 
He asked what earthly good there was in framing new policies when there was no 
money to act upon them. 
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Mr. <?. C. Sinohai supported the censure on the ground that the Minister had 
failed to carry out the policy of ultimate Prohibition chalked out by the council 

Mr. Mangalmoorti wanted to know what the O. P. Ministers had done 
for the uplift of the masses and what impetus they had given to the provincial 
industries. 

Seth Sheolal wanted the Ministers to resign as a protest against the Government’s 
repressive policy. 

Sir Arthur Nelson refated the charges that the Minister had failed to 
carry out the Excise policy of ultimate Prohibition. He quoted figures to show 
that liquor consumption in C, P. during the last four years had dropped by nearly 
75 per cent. 

Mr. K. P. Pandey, supporting the censure motion, took Btrong exception to 
the Minister’s policy regarding nomination to local bodies. He also criticised the 
Minister for not reconstituting the Raipur and Betul District Councils, which had 
been superseded on political grounds. Further, he held that by accepting the title of 
“Rai Bahadur” Mr. Jaiswal had humiliated not only himself, but all Ministers 
throughout India. 

Mr. B. O. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalists, supporting the motion, 
said that the Ministry was not a popular Ministry, and would have been voted out 
long ago, but for the official support. The democratic party’s plea was therefore all 
nonsense 

Mr. 0. P. Jaiswal. Minister, replying, said that the allegations in the election 
petition were not levelled against him personally regarding the delay in nominations 
to local bodieB. He would say that a hasty choice was not always happy. Further, 
there was interference by the members of the Council themselves. The District 
Councils of Raipur and Betul could not be reconstituted until their finances were 
set right. In the Excise Department, he strictly adhered to the policy of ultimate 
Prohibition. There was no use of enunciating new policies when funds were insuffi¬ 
cient to carry out even the old ones. Regarding the title he did not seek it. It 
had been conferred on him. 

It was close upon 7 when the question was put, 24 members voted for the cen¬ 
sure motion and 40 against. 

A similar motion against Dr. Deehmukh, Education Minister, tabled for to-day, 
was not taken up because of the lateness of the hour, It was taken up on the 
next day. 

23rd. JANUARY :—The Council voted four supplementary demands to-day, comple* 
ted the second reading and finally passed into law the Central Provinces Motor Vehi¬ 
cles laxation Bill. This money Bill as originally presented provided for additional 
revenue of over Rs. 5,00,000- In the Committee stage the rate of tax was consider¬ 
ably altered and as reported by the Select Committee it provided additional revenue 
of about Rs. 3.00,000. 

Attempts by Sir Arthur Nelson on behalf of the Government to enhance rates 
a, v j Pnrekh to reduce them were rejected by the Council and the 

schedule rates recommended by the 8elect Committee were left unaltered. The most 
important amendment adopted was that in effect the act and sohednle would remain 
in force for three years only. 

NO-CONFIDENCE ON EDUCATION MINISTER 

The motion cf no-confidence against Dr. P. 8. Deshmukh, Education Minister, 
was taken up fate in the evening, the debate lasting till 8 in the night. The motion 
was rejected without division. I 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti moving the censure motion said that the Minister had 
“ 0D ®. nothing for furtherance of primary education. 

w • : supporting said that the Minister was unable to assert him- 

selt in the Cabinet and get more money for the spread of education. _ , 

“J r - *7. B. Parekh opposing said that under the present constitution no Minister 
00 m. «- ,e v the purse Btrings were controlled by others. „ 

_~ r- “• Y \ Shanff critised the Minister for not giving effect to the Council s 

recommendations. 

analysed yesterday’s.voting to show that the Ministers enjoy- 
** rw? *} n “rtence of the elected majority, 

Tl** replying, traced the education reforms effected by him and referred 
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stringency the Government had sanctioned a large enm for primary education and 
had ordered redaction of college fees for the sons of agriculturists and also general 
reduction in achoola fees. The censure motion was rejected, the Opposition not clai¬ 
ming a division. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Budget fob 1932-33 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 27th. FEBRUARY 1932. 
After the swearing in of official members, Sir Arthur Nelson presented the Budget 
and then five supplementary demands for grants were put before the House. The 
demands were all voted without discussion and the Council adjourned. 

Presenting a small revenue surplus budget for 1932-33 Sir Arthur Nelson, the 
Finance Member, stated that the year 1930-31 actually closed with an overdraft of 
over Ra 27 lakhs and this together with the current year’s estimated deficit of Rs. 42# 
lakhs, would bring up the total of provincial overdraft to Ra 71 lakhs. The expen¬ 
diture had been curtailed to the minimum, making it possible to take a less gloomy 
view of the financial position in the budget year. 

The budget for 1932-33 provides for a revenue of Rs. 49,288 lakhB and expendi¬ 
ture charged to revenue of Rs. 488,88 lakhs, or a surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. The 
revenue estimate has been framed with caution. Under land revenue, only a 
portion of the arrears has been put down for collection during the budget year, 
leaving a margin of Rs. 35 lakhs for collection in future years. Under the debt 
head disbursements, provision has been made in the bndget for taccavi advances on 
a liberal scale, white the capital programme has been confined to the continuance 
of works already started. 

The estimated result of the budget year’s working is a revenue surplus of Rs. 4 
lakhs, ordinary dosing balance of Rs. 3 lakhs and famine relief fund balance of 
Rs. 46# lakhs. The current year’s working has been far from satisfactory. The 
budget for 1931-32 estimated the revenue at 512 lakhs. The revised estimate is 
down by nearly Rs. 90 lakhs, the fall being mainly due to the failure of the 
cotton crop in Berar which necessitated land revenue suspensions to the .extent sf 
Rs. 41.28 lakhs and a drop in the revenue from excise of Rs. 27# lakhs, forests, 
Rs. 7# lakhs and stamp Rs. 51# lakhs. To make up this Iosb in income the 
expenditure has been cut down from Rs. 486.80 lakhs to Rs. 464.74 lakhs, or nearly 
by 22 lakhs, of which Rs. 3.65 lakhs were due to the cut in pay and the rest due t 
to schemes of retrenchment such as reductions in the allowances, abolition of the 
Nerbndda division, abolition of the three districts of Datnob, Seoni and Narsinghpur 
and the abolition of three civil districts of Buldana, Snugor and Bhandara. The 
revised estimates put the current year’s deficit at Rs. 42# lakhs. 

General Discussion of Budget 

29th. FEBRUARY :—The general discussion of the Budget was held to-day. During 
the debate non-official members considered the revenue estimates too optimistic 
expressing a doubt if the land revenue estimate of 272 lakhs, was warranted by the 
present agricultural conditions. They held that the Government had not gone far 
enough in the direction of retrenchment, several members suggesting the gradual 
substitution of an administrative agency, considerably cheaper than the existing one, 
which consumed nearly half the provincial revenue by way of salaries alone. 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, and Mr. N. J. Roughton, Finance 
Secretary, both maintained that the revenue estimates were modest, provided the 
conditions proved normal daring the Budget year. The Government were far from 
remiss in tne matter of retrenchment. The administrative expenses had been and 
were being ont down drastically. That policy alone made a balanced bndget 
possible. 

The Wabdha Lathi Charge 

1st. MARCH :—In the Council .to-day, Mr. T. J. Kedar asked for leave to move 
an adjournment motion to (discuss a definite matter of argent public importance, 
namely, the .serious political situation created by the policy under-IyiDg the Govern¬ 
ment’s press commnnique relating to the incideats in the Wardha District. 

Mr. S. W. Rixvi, President, ruled the motion in order, and the requisite number 
of members signifying assent he fixed 4 p. m. for discussion. 

' It may be mentioned here, that a similar motion was ruled ont of order 
yesterday. The Communique gave the reasons for the posting of punitive police at 
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Hinganghat stating inter alia that a police party waB pelted with atones there on 
the 19th Janaary, and again at Wardha on the 16th February. The allegation waB 
that the facta stated in the communique were incorrect. 

The communique regretted that the Congress movement was degenerating into 
violence and the instances of Hinganghat and Wardha, where the police were alleged 
to have been stoned. Mr. Kedar specially referred the incidents at Wardha and 
challenged the accuracy of the Government version and said that the Congress 
processionists, for from being violent, were needlessly set upon by the police who 
beat them mercilessly with lathis, for quarter of an hour, injuring 125 persons. The 
communique, he said, made no mention of the repeated lathi charges, and only said 
that the police were stoned and seven constables were injured. From local inquiries 
he had ascertained that there was pelting of stones only after the police had pinned 
the crowd in an area, closed all the exits, and made three lathi charges. The 
Magistrate, Mr. Kedar maintained, should have given the crowd a time to move off 
after ordering dispersal, and before beginning a lathi charge. He observed that there 
was no tendency on the part of the Congressmen to resort to violence. The Govern¬ 
ment in the communique had suppressed facts, and was thus guilty of bringing 
itself into contempt. 

■Rao Bahadur K. 8. Nayudu, Leader of the Democratic Party, supporting the 
motion, said that it was a perversion of truth to say that the Congressmen were 
resorting to violence. His own political views were widely divergent from those of 
Congressmen. Nevertheless, he would say that the Congress Movement, at least in 
Wardha town, waa perfectly peaceful. The Government need not have suppressed 
facts. On the 16th February, there was lathi charge. A number of men who did 
not belong to the Congress, but were attracted by the elaborate police arrangements, 
were injured. The lathi charge was ordered long before the crowd showed any signs 
of^getting violent. 

' Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, opposing the motion, said that the 
communique only regretted the outbreak of violence, and appealed to the public to' 
assist the Government to maintain peace. There waa nothing wrong about it. He 
quoted instances where in Hinganghat and Wardha, public servants had been abused 
and beaten by Congressmen, necessitating the posting of punitive police at Hingan¬ 
ghat. Regarding the incidents at Wardha on the 16th February, he would not deny 
that the police used force in dispersing an unrnly crowd. But he would repudiate 
any allegation that the police were only aggressive or ibat more than tho 
minimum force waa used. Efts information waa that only ten persona were injured 
by lathis and that 60 persona were sb'ghtly hurt in the process of being pushed 
back. Public peace was openly threatened, and the local authorities had to take this 
action. The evening before the owner of a liquorshop which was picketed and which 
TU n,L j’? 1118 , “du charge, was criminally threatened by Congress volunteers. 

The debate closed after 1 these three speeches, and the House divided, 29 voted for 
the motion, and 23 against. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

. 2nd. It ARC 3 : — The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under “Indna- 
Scientific Departments” (Re. 1,96,082), Miscellaneous Departments (Rs. 
1,31.860) and "Civil Works—Reserved” (Ra. 52 400). 

The demand for Rs. 55,05,306 under “Civil Works Transferred”, was under dis¬ 
cussion, when the Oouncil rose for the day. 

A token motion taking exception to the grant of hill allowance to clerks was 
defeated by 35 against 22 votes. 

A token “cut 1 ' urging the amalgamation of the posts of Electrical Adviser to the 
Government, Chief Inspector of Factories and Chief Inspector of Boilers waa carried 
by 36 votes to 17. 


,The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under 18 
and famine Rel'et U ^ n ^ Works, Stationery and Printing, Irrigation Outlay 

The demand under the head "Land Revenue” was under discuBBion when the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

' cul ” insisting on Government baying itself or asking the Central Stores 
Uovernment with stationery of Indian manufacture was 
<miw t \ Rough ton, Finance Secretary, stated that as far a* possible 

only Indian manufactures were supplied by tha Central Stores. 
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Another token “cut” adopted, urged the Government not to reduce grants to local 
bodies. 

The Council carried a token "cut” indicating that the provision of 23 lakhs for 
Taccavi loans was inadequate. 

In the Land Revenue demand, exception was taken to the special pa; paid to 
officers entrusted with settlement work. 

, Mr. C. F. Waterfall, Settlement Commissioner, and Sir Arthur Nelson, 
both maintained that special pay was necessiry, because of the arduous 
nature of the work done by the Settlement officers, and that without 

special pay, the right type of officers would not be forthcoming to do the extra heavy 
work. The cut was adopted by 32 votes against 17 votes. 

4th. MARCH :—Little interest was evinced in the budget discussions in the 
Council to-day. Most of the motions for ‘‘cuts” lapsed owing to the absence _ of 
members from their seats. The Council devoted the whole day to the consideration 
of the demand under the head Land Revenue (reserved) and effected a cut 
of Rs. 1,000 on the motion of Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, who pointed out 
that there was no need for settlement of the Nuzui areas in Berar during the 
present period of finaucinl stringency. 

Mr. Khaparde's motion for reducing travelling allowances by Rs. 600 
for reasons of economy was also carried, tbe Government not claiming a division. 

Consideration of the demand was not finished when the House adjourned. 

7th. MARCH :—There was lively debate in the Council to-day when Mr. G. O. 

Singhai moved his token cut to ventilate the grievances of the agriculturists and 
malguzars with special reference to land revenue and rent-col lections. 

Mr. Singhai opined that the land revenue policy ehould be fully scrutinised. 
He complaiued that crops were over-esiimated and the revenue demand fixed at a 
rate, with the inevitable result that people were being oppressed by revenue 
officials. He was afraid that if proper brakes were not applied in time, the 
Ordinances might give a handle to the local officers to oppress people at tbe time 
of the realisation of the coming kist. He was conscious of the financial 
stringency, but at the same time be asserted that the distress of tbe 
agricultural classes was acute. He concluded that, by mutual accommodation, 
revenue could be collected without destroying the tenantry and mining malguzars. 

Mr. Mangalmoorti thought that the unsympathetic and grinding nature of the 
costly admiuistratiou was responsible lor.the acute state of tne agriculturists to-day. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore observed that the agriculturist was the backbone of 
the Government, and the prosperity of the cultivator meant the prosperity of the 
Government. He suggested a larger surrender in the salaries of high officials. 

The hon’ble Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, replying, said that in no other 
province in India had such liberality been shown as in the last three years. More 
latitude in the adoption of measures for collection, he remarked, would result in 
suspending practically the whole revenue. He repudiated the charge of lack of 
sympathy and pointed out that remissions, amounting to Rs. 8 lakhs, had been 
given in the last three years. The motion being Dut to vote, was declared carried. 

The time allotted for discussion of the demand having expired, the whole demand 
under Land Revenue for Rs. 19,22,400, reduced by Rs. 1,505, was. voted without 
further discussion. 

By a token ‘‘cut” of one rupee, Mr. G. O. Singhai wanted to express his 
disapproval of the excise policy followed by the Hon’ble tbe Minister for Excise.. He 
asked if the Minister could show what progress he had made in tbe course of Fro* 
hibition and characterised the Minister’s policy as anti-national. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, supporting the "cut” said 
that diarchy bad been introduced with the avowed aim that the Minister would carry 
out the policy dictated by iho people, and asked if the Minister was able to carry 
out the policy of Prohibition. Questions of economy or illicit distillation appeared 
to him to be irrelevant to the issue. 

Mr, N. J. Houghton pointed ont that tbe excise revenue hsd fallen from Rs. 
166 lakhs to 63 lakhs in ten years, and asked tbe House, if the time had not arrived 
to indicate new sources of reveuue before a farther extension of the Prohibition 
could be permitted. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Jaistcal, Minister for Excise^ stud liquor consumption 
had fallen by 60 per cent. 

32 
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The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Nelson Baid that there was no serious drink evil in the 
province to accelerate the policy oi total prohibition. To the aboriginal forest'tribes, 
who constituted one-sixth of the population, consumption of liquor was not only a 
social habit, but an absolute religious necessity. How coula the House justify 
interference with the religious rights of their people l In all countries which had 
tried Prohibition, the inevitable effects had been contraband trade, contempt for law, 
perjury, secret drinking, and practically increased intemperance. In the matter of 
Prohibition it seemed, he added, that the Council was allowing itself to be dragged 
along the chariot wheels of extremists like Mr. Singhai. He assured the House 
that the Minister had faithfully carried out the policy and would faithfully carry it 
out in future. Instead of this vote of censure, m his opinion, the Minister deserved 
to be congratulated on the results achieved. 

The House dividing, the motion was declared lost, 20 voting for and 30 
against. 


8th, MARCH :—In the Council to-day the demand under Stamps for Be. 1,31,922 
was voted without any discussion. 

“Cuts” under “Forests’’ (Reserved) were either not moved or withdrawn on the 
explanation of Sir Arthur Nelson, Revenue Member, and the demand was voted 
intact. 

Demands made under Registration (Transferred), Irrigation Works charged to 
Revenue (Reserved), and Irrigation Establishment (Reserved), were not opposed. 

After lunch, the demand under General Administration was taken up, and the 
proceedings became lively. 

. Mr. Mangalmoorli moved a token “cut’*, urging retrenchment in the staff and 
household of HI b Excellency the Governor. He complained of heavy cost and 
“extravagance.” 

Mr. Parekh, supporting the motion, said that it was essential for the peace and 
prosperity of both the Government and the people to retrench. 

Sir Arthur Nelson assured the House that retrenchment had been and was being 
carried out. 

The motion was not pressed. 

A token motion, demanding discontinuance of the exodus to Pachmarhi was 
defeated by a majority of 17. The demand was still under consideration when the 
House adjourned for the day. 


9th. MAR CH :—When the discussion of the demand under General Administra¬ 
tion (reserved) was resumed, the Government suffered a defeat over a token “cut” 
moved by Mr. Rajurkar to criticise the addition of more commissionerehipB to the 
I. C. 8. cadre. 

A prolonged debate ensued over Mr. Parekh’s token “cuts” enquiring what 
steps the Government had taken to carry out the various recommendations of the 
Financial Committee. The House accepted both the cuts. The whole demand for 
Re. 52,19,000 reduced by Re. 4 was voted. 

Demanding a reduction of one rupee in the General Administration (Trans¬ 
ferred), Mr. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, disapproved of the policy 
of the Ministers. He criticised the policy pursued by the Ministers in respect of 
nominations to local bodies, and complained that the Raipur District Council was 
still in abeyance and nothing had been done to restore it. He also poined out that 
Col. Tarr, Civil Burgeon, Nagpur, against whose reappointment after retirement, the 
Council had expressed strongly, was still in office. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Jaiswal, Minister in charge, replying, Baid that the 
grievance was due to the disappointment of certain members of the Nationalist Party 
in failing to secure nominations. He assured the House that steps were being taken 
to reconstitute the Raipur District Council. 

Regarding Col. Tarr, the Minister observed that the Civil Surgeonship of 
Nagpur was reserved for an I. M. S. officer, and Col. Tarr was given an extension. 

Mr. Khaparde pressing for a division, the motion was defeated, 16 voting for 
and 41 against. 

A motion for a "cut” of Rs. 6,000 from the salaries of the Ministers was lost 
by a majority of 25. 

At 5 p. m., to expedite the disposal of the outstanding demands, the guillotine 
was applied, and further discussions stopped. The Council voted the remaining 
demands and adjourned fine die. 
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Xhe Bndget Session of the United Provinces Legislative Council opened at 
Lucknow on the 1'Jth. FEBRUARY 1932. 

The President announced that the Agra, Tenancy Amendment Act, the United 
Provinces Municipalities Amendment Act, passed by the Legislature in the previous 
session, had received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Consideration of the report of the Select Committee on the United Provinces 
Ooondas Bill, moved by the Home Member, was deferied until (he 22nd. February, 
in view of the objection raised by Rai Rajeswnr Bull, Opposition Leader, that the 
report was laid on the table that morning, and the .members therefore had not had 
time to study it. 

Budget Foe 1932-33 

20th. FEBRUARY :—Presenting the Bndget statement in the Council for 1932-33, 
the Hon. Mr. Blunt, Finance Member disclosed a deficit for the current year nnd 
said that for the next financial year, revenue charges are put at 1,243 lakhs or 41 
lakhs below the revised estimate of the current year. Mr. Blunt takes note of the 
facta firstly, that the remission of revenue of current year must be repeated in the 
next and (hat there will be little or no recovery under other heads of revenue. In¬ 
clusion of remission in next year’s estimate does not however imply any sort of 
undertaking that it will be repeated. Retrenchment operations for the budget year 
are expected to result in a saving of over 77 lakhs, whereas the ultimate reduction 
in expenditure resulting from retrenchment operations now in progress would amount 
to a little over 3 crores. 

But in order to meet the deficit, the Government proposed four taxation measures 
estimated to yield thirty lakhs. They are firstly, enhancement of court fees, second* 
ly, enhancement of Btamp duties, thirdly, enhancement of registration fees, and last¬ 
ly, increase of annual registration of private motor vehicles. This sum of 3C lakhs 
was a very small snm, compared with 144 lakhs of retrenchment, altendy effected or 
to be effected in the Budget year. Though the obvious avenues had been explored, 
there were still dark recesses in thp financial forest where waste might be lurking. 
If so, the hunters of the Finauce Department would track it down. 

22nd FEBRUARY '.—In the Council to-day the President announced that the 
United Provinces Medical Amendment Act, which was passed in the December 
Session, had received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Consideration of the Ooondas Bill wrs postponed till the next day, the Home 
Member asking for time to go through the amendments moved by Mr. Tbakur 
Hanumnn Singh. 

The House accepted a motion recommending the introduction of early legislation 
to amend the Court of Wards Act on the lines recommended in the McNair Com¬ 
mittee report. 

Reduction op C. L D. Grant 

23rd. FEBRUARY'.—The Council voted to-day most of the demands for supple¬ 
mentary grants. 

A vigorous defence of the criminal investigation department was made by the 
Inspector-General of Police when a non-official member moved a tokent “cot’’. He 
urged that the present was an inopportune moment for the expenditure of a huge 
sum on this score. 

The Inspector-General said that certain members of the Council seemed to think 
C. I. D. activities were entirely directed towards the terrorist movement or towards 
political activities. The C. J. T>. consisted of several departments. Firstly, there 
was the Criminal Department, the members of which took up all important crimes 
that extended at times over a number of provinces. For instance, there was what 
waB called the Matsia Coining Conspiracy, now under enquiry. They had arrested 
shout, sixty-two people in that connection. The conspiracy extended nil over the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. They had recovered 
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several coining machines that were made in Germany. The Malsia community was 
a very wealthy one in the Punjab and had luntold wealth. They had a Tegular 
defence fund, and were prepared to spend Ks. 50,000 for the defence of the. men 
involved in the trial. In order to save expenditure, they had a Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police to conduct the prosecution. If they had decided to engage special 
counsel he would have charged a very much bigger sum. They had thus saved much 
expenditure. There was, besides, the General Branch, which dealt with the activities 
of the criminal tribes and were trying to reclaim them all over the province. The 
speaker submitted that a good deal of extra expenditure had been incurred in con¬ 
nection with these two heads. They had a third branch which dealt with Finger 
Prints which was also very essential. 

The fourth branch dealt with the revolutionary movement The speaker submitted 
to the House that they had no revolutionary outrage of a very serious nature in 
these provinces, and that they had men shadowing all important officials and others 
engaged in important public activities. He continued: ‘Tt may be attributed a 
great deal to the exertions of these men, that our public servants have been free 
from attacks.” They had a small staff which was engaged in dealing with the recent 
bomb outrages, and which was collecting material in order that they might not have 
more of these incidents. 

The Inspector General mentioned that there was a bomb outrage in Sitapur the 
previous day. The missile, which was placed outside the residence of the Headmas¬ 
ter of the local school, ana was apparently intended for him, exploded and injured 
the Chaukidar who discovered it. 

Speaking in the same connection, the Finance Member, the Hon. Mr. E. A. 
H. Blunt, stud that he thought that if there were no 0. I. D., there would be a 
good many people both inside and outside the House who would feel much more 
uncomfortable than they did now. 

Opposing the motion, Shaikh Muhammad Eabibullah said that, to his mind at a 
time when the peace of the country was disturbed and when there was the danger 
of terrorist movement spreading to the Provinces, the Government did inst the right 
thing by taking steps to counter such movements. During the last three months, 
a great change had taken place in the country, and but for the timely action of 
the Government, these provinces would also have been the hot bed of the terrorist 
movement. He added that the 0. I. D. were not peculiar to these provinces and that 
even men, like Mahatma Gandhi had to be protected by the 0. I. D. when he visit¬ 
ed Europe. The motion was withdrawn. 


Grant tor Irrigation 

The House accepted the. motion of Fat Fajestcar Bali, who urged that the grant 
under Construction of Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Work” should be reduced by 
a rupee to mark the protest of the House against the expenditure of money without 
previous intimation being given to it. 

The Finance Member said that he considered that no blame whatever attached 
to the Finance Department. The blame must, in this case, attach to the proper 
department 

The President observed that it would be a matter for a domestio quarrel, and 
he did not think that the House could be called upon to give a decision ou that. 

The U. P. Goondas Bill 

. Most of the day was spent in the discussion of amendments to the United Fro- 
passed ”°° n “ a8 some of which [were accepted. The Bill, as amended, waa 


U. P. Immoral Traffic Bill 


24<A FEBF CM BP: —The Council, this morning, accepted the motion of Mr. E, 
Ahmad Shah, who introduced a Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic 
in these Provinces, and moved for its reference to a Select Committee. 


. , Ere. KailashSrtvaetava was congratulated by all BcctionB of the House when she 
introduced a Bill to amend the. V. P. District Boards Act, the object of which was to 
provide for representation of women on the local bodies. 

ihe proposed amendment, if passed, would enable the Government to nominate 
a woman member to every District Board in the United Provinces. 

Mrs. Smastava a Bill waa refereed to a select committee. 
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On her own motion, a similar procedure was adopted with reference to her Bill 
to amend the U. P. Municipalities Act. 

The Council passed the Bill to amend Ihe U. P. Land Revenue Act. 

Conference of Leaders 

25th. FEBRUARY :—The Council adopted to-day a non-official resolution recom¬ 
mending to Government to communicate their request to the Government of India to 
convene a meeting of the leaders of the various parties in the country in order to 
find means for a settlement and to secure the co-operation of all parties in the 
inauguration of the new constitution for India. 

The only dissentient was Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that unless it 
could be absolutely guaranteed that there would be a recrudescence of trouble and 
the present trouble would cease, he must oppose the resolution. If, on the other 
hand, it was merely a cry for peace, he continued : “Let us make friends, and get 
on with the business, and then I should not, at all events, strongly oppose it.” 

The Counoit also passed a resolution moved by lhakur Banuman Singh with 
amendments, recommending to the Government that the “policy of coercion should 
be replaced by a policy of conciliation and that to achieve this object the Govern¬ 
ment should enjoin on officers certain matters.” 

Abolition Of Oudh Chief Court 

26th. FEBRUARY The abolition of the Oudh Chief Court as a measure of 
economy was suggested by Rai Bahadur Vikromajit Sioghjduring the general discus¬ 
sion on Budget to-day. 

All the speakers urged for more retrenchment and some of them opposed the new 
taxation proposals. 


Reduction of Ministers’ Salary 

2 9th. FEBRUARY In the Conncil to-day, a non-official motion to reduce the 
salaries of Ministers by a rupee “to draw the attention of the House to the unsatis¬ 
factory natnre of the nominations made” was defeated. 

The mover explained that it was far from his intention to bring in a vote of 
censure. All that he wanted was to ensure that, in the matter of nominations 
to the Local Boards, they must see that, as voters had been given a free right 
to vote, the element of nomination did not vitiate the result and give place to 
favouritism. 

The Finance Member, the Hon’ble Mr. E. A. H. Blunt announced that the 
Home Member, the Hon’ble the Nawab of Chattari proposed to take only Rs. 4.000 
as Batary, and thanked him on behalf of the Government. 

Reduction of Commissioners 

lit. MARCH :—The Council accepted to-day the motion of Thakur Hanuman 
Singh, who by a token cut urged a reduction in the number of Divisional 
Commissioners. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they had 
fully _ considered the question ana had come to certain conclusions and had made 
certain recommendations. He was unable to divulge the precise natnre of those 
recommendations, because the matter was the subject of correspondence with the 
higher authorities. He however admitted that the House had good reasons to press 
its own views. All that he had to say with regard to thiB particular ‘cut”wai 
that he would not oppose it. If the House saw it fit to pass it, there would be 
no opposition from the Government benches. 

Better Treatment of Dy. Collectors 

Civil servants were the target of attack, when moving a token cut of one rupee, 
a non-official member pleaded for better treatment |for Deputy Collectors from their 
superior officers, in matters official as well as Bocial. In doing so, he cited certain 
instances of alleged ill-treatment of Provincial Service men by those belonging to 
the Civil Service. 

The Finance Member .{speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they held 
tha very highest view of the Provincial Civil Service, and assured the House that il 
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concrete cases of bad treatment were brought to their notice, they would deal with 
them ‘ very seriously”. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

At 4-30. the guillotine was applied, and the demand of Rs. 1,05.34,295 under 
General Aaministration (transferred), less reductions aggregating to Bs. 902, was 
put and voted. 

3rd. MARCH By 44 to 26 votes, the Councit accepted on the motion of Bai 
Bnjeswar Bali, Deputy leader of the Nationalist Party, a token cut of one rupee in 
the demand for the Education Department. 

The mover pointed out that the object of the motion was to draw the attention 
of the Government to the fact that, at present, there were three officers at the 
headquarters on the administrative side of the department and alt the three were 
Europeans. Without raising the question of racial discrimination, he fek that, at 
the headquaricrs, there shoud be some Indians in order that the Indian viewpoint 
might find adequate expresoion. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction said that the problem of 
Indiauising the Secretariat was different in the education department from what it 
was in the Beserved Departments. He asked if it was fair that a few European 
officers who were left in the Educational Service, should be denied that experience, 
which would enable them to qnalify for the very few openings available to them. 

The entire demand for the ‘‘Education Department” minus Bs. 2 was voted. 

A token “cut” in connection with the demand for “Administration of Justice”, 
and urging the amalgamation - of the Allahabad High Court, was under discussion 
when the guillotine was applied. 

The entire demand of Bs. 6,01,2,053 was put and voted. 

10th. MARCH :—With the exception of a rupee'.cut, the Council votedlthe demand 
for Bs. 18,42,200 under Public Health to-day. 

Tbe Finance Member presented the demand for collection and administration of 
Land fievenue amounting to Bs. 74,64,627. 

Several motions for reduction or omission were discQBsed, but were either 
negatived or withdrawn. The entire demand was voted. 

12th. MARCH Eeplying to a motion for reduction of the secret service grant in 
the Council to-dny, Mr. S. T. Hollins, Inspector-General of Police said that there were 
certain people who worked secretly for the police and Government had to reward 
them secretly. He assured the House that these men rendered service which had 
serious risks of life. Only the other day they bad to shadow in Allahabad two 
Bengalees who bad revolvers in their pockets. Mr. Hollins snbmiited that the 
Department concerned would be unable to carry on its activities without this 
grant. 

The Nawob of Chhatari, Home Member said that there was no police force in the 
world which had no secret service grant and the amount of Bs. 12,000 that was 
wanted was only too small considering the size of the Province. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

14th. MARCH Subject to a reduction of Bs. 30,000, the Council voted the 
demand for police grant to the extent of Bs. 15,217,197. With two exceptions the cut 
motions wero withdrawn or negatived. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for Bs. 9,0CO for famine relief which 
Was voted entirely. 

Minns a token cut of Be. one urging the desirability of Government granting 
loan to the Municipal Board of Gorakhpur, the demand for Bs. 1,276.000 under the 
head Loans and •Advances by th© Local Government vras voted. 

The entire demand of Bs. 438,652 under Begistration was voted. 

MARCH The Council voted the entire demand of Bs. 42,95,000 under tbe 
bead Charges on Irrigation and Bydro-Elfctric Establishment.” 

Moving the demand for a grant of Rs. 30,26,369 for Jails and Convict Settlements 
tbe Home Member, the Nawnb of Chhatari, said that the Budget waa curtailed by 
*b°ut 7 lakhs and every possible avenue of retrenchment was explored. 

lhe motion for “cut*” were withdrawn. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 
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1 6th. MARCH :—During the discussion on the demand under jails and convict 
settlements to-day, several members vehemently protested against the arbitrary classi¬ 
fication of political prisoners, mostly in the 'O’ class, with little or no regard to their 
social status and instances were given of the selfsame persons who were ‘A’ class 
prisoners in connection with the last Civil Disobedience movement being given ‘B' or 
‘O’ class in connection with the present campaign. Exception was also taken to the 
summary manner in which Col. Palmer, Inspector-General of Prisons, dealt with 
numerous complaints voiced by the House. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh said that it was wrong to complain against the local 
Magistrates for classification of persons of high social status in 'C' division as it was 
almost universal in all districts and he had strong suspicion that Magistrates must 
have received BOtne secret instructions about the matter. He wished to protest 
emphatically against the absolute indifference of Government to the wishes 
expressed by the Council as regards proper classification of political prisoners and 
however much they diftered from Congressmen in politics, they could not refuse 
them courteous and dignifi.-d treatment in jails. Congressmen were not like the 
ordinary criminals and Indian Members of the Government should realize that they 
owed their high positions to the sacrifices of their countrymen in previous years 
and that the next instalment of reforms would be likewise due to the lmimnse sacri¬ 
fices of t'ongressmen who were most of them now undergoing imprisonment. 
The speaker said that glaring injustice as regards classification had been done 
to these noble patriots who chose to suffer for the snke of their convictions. He 
mentioned in particular the na e of Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh who was formerly 
moving on equal terms with at least half a dozen Ruling Princes and yet had 
been given ‘B’ class. He particularly pressed for considerate and sympathetic 
treatment to women Congress prisoners as they were members of respectable families 
and could in no sense be regarded as criminals. He lastly depicted the uuwholesome 
conditions of the Lucknow camp gaol and pleaded for betterment thereof. 

Col. Palmer, Inspector-General, quite agreed with the ideal that the Government 
should provide special accommodation for “A” and “B” class prisoners in District 
Jails, but the cost of doing it would be prohibitive and would amount to several 
lakhs. As regards jails for females, accommodation for “A” class female prisoners 
was provided in the Lucknow Central Jail, for "B” class female prisoners in Benares 
and' for “C” class female prisoners in Fatehgarh. All these tbree prisons have 
wbolerime matrons, where naturally supervision was very much, better than in 
Bmaller jails. Another member had referred to the question of suitable work for 
female prisoners. The Inspector-General said that work for females was a very 
dfficult question and they had sewing classes in the Benares Female Prison and 
sewing work in Fatehgarh Jail. The Government were also trying to provide the 
same work in the Lucknow Female Prison. The Inspector-General in conclusion 
said that the jailors could not inflict any punishment without the sanction of the 
superintendent. 

Mr. Vikramajit Singh contrasted the way in which European and Indian 
prisoners were removed trom one place to another. The latter were tied with rope 
as if they were monkeys and Mr. Singh characterised this practice as nothing 
short of disgraceful. He urged that there should be humane treatment of prisoners 
and they should not be treated as dumb animals. 

By a token cut under the entire head Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh criticised 
the arbitrary classification of political prisoners which gave rise to strong resentment 
among the public and instanced the case of the sou of Seth Jatnnaial Bajaj, who 
Was given “C” class at Hardui Jail. 

Mrs. Srivastava, wife of the Minister, urged on the Home Member the necessity 
of giving female prisoners saris or at least letting them have their own dress. If 
Government could not provide them with saris, Government should not force 
women prisoners to put on lanhgas (corresponding to “mundu” in Madras) which 
they were unaccustomed to and which was nut the dress of the province. Secondly, 
children and womeu-political prisoners, she understood, were given their first meal 
at 12 o’clock in the day nnd she was sure Government would agree with her that it 
was very cruel to keep them starving till midday. Thirdly, Mrs. Srivastava appealed 
to the Home Member, chivalrous as he was, to give all women political prisoners 
higher class than “C and not to force them into the company of other women who 
were either murderers or robbers. She lastly urged that women political prisoners 
should be given more freedom and not as at present locked up in cells ana allowed 
to be out twice a day for half an hour each time (Applause). 

33 
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Tbe Natcab of Chhatari, Home Member, said that Col. Palmer as head of the 
department could not deal with the Beveral points raised in tbe discuBBion involving 
matters of policy with which members of the Government concerned could alone 
deal. As regards classification, the Home Member admitted that there were cases in 
which mistakes bad been committed and he was quite willing to look into every 
case brought to bis notice either by tbe prisoner himself or those that were 
interested in him. Alluding to the report of the Jails Enquiry Committee he 
concurred with their opinion that social status and not tbe motive of the crime 
should be the sole criterion for classification of every prisoner and on the same 
ground he regretted his inability to accede to the request of MrB. Srivastava 
that no women political prisoners should be put in “0” class. The demand was 
voted in full. 

Tttv, U. p. Court Fees Bill 

17th. MARCH '.—The Council discussed to-day the Select Committee's report on 
the U. P. Court Fees Act Amendment Bill presented by the Finance Member. 

A non-official member moved that consideration of the bill be postponed to a 
future date and said that, before Baddling the tax-payers with further taxation, the 
Council should be satisfied that all the recommendations of the Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee had been carried out. 

The Opposition Leader, however felt that, for sometime at least, fresh taxation was 
necessary. He asked the Finance Member as a condition precedent to stop further- 
recruitment to Imperial Services and continue the emergency cut for another year 
in order that the finances might balance. 

The poeiponement motion was, thereafter, withdrawn and the Bill was taken into 
consideration and pasaed on the next day. 

ThiB was the first of the four taxation measures that were proposed to be 
placed before the. House with a view to increase the revenue of the Provinces 
and would be in. force for a period of two years. Tbe object of the measure 
was, in addition to the measure of economy and retrenchment, to increase the revenue 
bv reimposing the enhanced rates of court fees which wns first done for a year in 
1923. With ibe exception of a few members, the Independent Parly including their 
Leader Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh and non-officials, including the Opposition, 
mostly supported the measure. 

Enhancement of Stamp Ltrnr 

The Council passed, in an amended form, two other taxation measures agreeing 
to reimpose tbe enhanced stamp duties in view of the financial position of the pro¬ 
vince and recommended the enhancement of rates of registration fees. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

19/h. MARCH '.—The Council passed 'o-day the Bill to amend Municipalities Act. 
The object of tbe measure among others was to give more powers to the Chairman to 
carry on the administration. 

The Council was then prorojued. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 

The Summer Bession of the Council opened at Naini Tai on the 13th. JVNH 
1932, the HoQ’ble Sir Sitaram Ram preaiding. 

The President read a message from His Excellency the Governor, recommending 
reconsideration of a particular clause in the United Province s -Assistant to 
Tenants Bill. 

It was announced that the Governor General had assented to the U. P. Ooondas 
Act, the 17. P. Court Fees Amenlment Act, the U. P. Stamp Amendment Act and 
tne U. P. hand Revenue Amendment Act. 

Thereafter the House adjourned for the day without transacting any business, 
as a mark of respect to the memory of the late Mahar aj K umar Mabujit Singh. 
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NON-OFFICrAL B ILLS 

Govts. Excise Policy 

ldfh. JUNE :—In the Council to-day, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani Leader of the 
Opposition, moved a resolution urging the abolition of the auction system of disposal 
of excise licences reintroduced in certain districts, as well as the sale of country 
spirits in open bottles. Mr. Chintamani assured the Honse that the resolution was 
not in the nature of a motion of “no-confidence” in the Ministers, and ashed the 
members to compel the Government by all the moral authority at their command to 
proceed along the lines laid down by them and lead the people to total abstinence. 
“Every vote that is given to-day, will decide not the fate of the Ministers, but the 
question of drink or sobriety.” 

Mr. S. S. L. Dar, Excise Commissioner, explaining the Government’s position 
observed, on the authority of the Minister-in-charge, that total abstinence was yet 
their goal, and that they had changed some of the methods with the object of 
eradicating illicit distillation where it was rife and to enable them to collect data, 
without which it would be impossible to decide what methods would serve their 
purpose best. There was no finality in the proposals adopted, and the Ministry bad 
not yet definitely committed itself one way or the other. 

On the motion of Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, the House agreed to 
defer discussion until sufficient data had been collected to examine the question, 
whether the procedure would increase consumption or not. 

Suppression of Immo ral Traffic 

ISth. JUNE The Council devoted to-day to the consideration of the Select 
Committee Report on the Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic. The 
object of the neasure was to check commercialised prostitution in the province. 

When however the third reading was moved, an objection to the Bill was raised 
by the Moslem members, which objection was upheld by the President. 

Women in U. P. District Boards 

JUNE: —The Council passed to-day a Bill piloted by Mrs, Kail ash 
Srivastava to amend the United Provinces District Boards Act, with the object 
of providing more adequate representation to women on these bodies, especially 
where there was no chance for them to get in hy election. It wdl enable the 
Government to nominate a woman member to every Board in the Province. 

It may be mentioned that the Select Committee, with the casting vote of the 
Chairman the Hon’ble Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, inserted a provision in the Bill to 
the effect, that in nominating a woman member, the Minister should not alter the 
existing communal proportion. 

Among those who opposed the amendment was the author of the Bill herself 
Mrs. Srivastava, who moved for its deletion. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment, speakers belonging to both the 
communities compUined that commuoalism bad been sought to be introduced by 
the inclusion of the provision. 

The Minister-in-charge, Nawab Mahomed Ynsnf, observed that it was purely a 
matter of principle, and that there was no question of commuoalism. He added 
that if the principle was embodied, it would eqaaliy affect both the communities. 

The motion to delete the amendment was rejected. The Bill was passed into law 
and the House adjourned. 

Suppression op Immoral Traffic 

The House then took up the debate on Mr. Ahmad Shah's bill for the suppres¬ 
sion of immoral traffic. 

Mrs. Kailash Srivastava felt disappointed at the attitude of those who opposed 
the bill. Referring to the fear expressed by Cbandhnri Muhammad Ali that rescued 
girls might be forced to change their religion, Mrs. Srivastava asked what was 
woman’s religion but her moral character. She asserted there would be no dearth of 
rescue homes for girls who were rescued. 

Nateab Zada Liaqat Ali Khan said be had listened with great astonishment and 
disappointment to the speeches of those members who had spoken in opposition to 
the bill. As had been pointed out by the mover, the object of the Bill was not to 
stop prostitution altogether, but was to check the evil of commercialized vice. It 
meant that if any man on account of economic depression got hold of a few 
women and lived on their earnings by prostitution that man ehonld be pnnished. 
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The bill did not propose compulsory marriages for rescued girls but only proposed 
to take girls from evil surroundings and to give them a chance to chose any other 

B rofession. The speaker finally expressed- surprise at a speech made by the Home 
[ember and said it was very inconsistent for the Government now to remain 
neutral, having participated in yesterday’s division and debates. The speaker con¬ 
cluded : ‘ Every vote that will be given against the bill to-day will be a vote in 
favour of organised commercial prostitution in this province”. 

The bill was eventually rejected by the House by 85 votes against 30. 

U. P. Arrears of Rent Bill 

17th. JUNE :—In the Council to-day, the President the Hon. Sir Sitaram put 
to the vole of the House an amendment, in accordance with H. E. the Governor’s 
message, to the U. P. Arrears of Rent Bill which was passed during the March 
session. 

The Bill, which was an official measure aimed at rendering assistance to tenants 
in view of the prevailing economic conditions. During the March session, Raja 
Jngannath Bakah Singh, Leader of the Independent Parly, moved an amendment 
urging that in all cases where remission of rent was granted, remission in revenue 
to the extent of half tbs amount of rent remitted, should be given. It was carried 
against official opposition. His Excellency the Governor, instead of giving assent 
to the measure, sent it back to the Council for reconsideration with the recommen¬ 
dation thnt for the word “half’ might be substituted the words “forty per cent of.” 
The House accepted the amendment, there being no dissentients. 

20th, JUNE. —Non-compliance with standing orders in the matter of answering 
questions in the most prompt manner possible, was strongly commented ou by the 
President to-day." 

The questions in the present instance related to the health of Pandit Jawabarlal 
Nehru, Pt. Govindballabh Pant and two other political leaders now in jail and as to 
whether or not the District officers had been asked by the Government or any mem¬ 
ber thereof to assist iu obtaining financial support to “The Pioneer” news-paper. 

As regards the first question the President observed that if the answer was post¬ 
poned till October, the mailer would perhaps cease to be of any public interest. He 
added that if in the future these orders were not complied with and postponement 
was asked for ou grounds which were inadequate, the Chair would nave to see 
what to do. He hoped the Chair would not be compelled to take action. 

The Finance Member, the Hon. Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, as Leader of the House, 
regretted that there had been these complaints, and that there had been grounds 
therefor «nd promised to do his best to see that there was no occasion for them in 
the future. The statement was received with applause by all sections of the House. 


Dt. Boards Act Amend. Bill 

Without a division the Council accepted the Bill moved by the Minister for 
Education, the Hon. Mr. J. P, Brivastava to amend the United Provinces Du Boards 
Act. The measure sought to ensure improved vernacular education in the rural 
areas. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 


Isf- JUNE :—The Conneil voted to-day Rs. 12,518 for the department of Pub¬ 
licity and Reforms by 69 votes to 16 as well as other supplementary demands for 
grants. It also passed MrB. Kailash Brivastava’s Bill to amend the United Provinces 
Municipalities Act to enaure greater representation of women on these bodies. 

The Couuoil then adjourned sine die. 
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The N, W. F. Fr. Legislative Council 


The Viceroy'* Inaugural Speech 

Amidst usual pomp end splendour the inauguration ceremony of the first Reformed 
North-West Frontier Legislative Council was held at Peshawar on the 20th, -April 
1832. The Council was opened by H. E. the Viceroy who made a speech of which 
the following is the text 

Your Excellency,-Your Highness, Nawabs, Sirdars, Khans, Raises, Ladies and 
Gentleman—I should like to preface what I have to say this afternoon with a 
word of thanks to you all on behalf of Lady Willingdon and myself for the cordial 
reception which you have given ns, on this occasion.of my first official visit as 
Governor-General, to your historic capital. This is not indeed, the first time that 
we have been here or tasted the traditional warmth of a Pathau welcome. Of that 
I could find much to say. but there is business to transact this afternoon, andI 
must not delay you with personal reminiscences. I will therefore pass on to the 
more important matters which I wish to discuss with you to-day. 


The Importance op the Fbontcee 

It was now rather more than thirty years ago. since a recognition of the vital 
imporiauce of the Frontier caused Lora Curzon’s Government to take Frontier 
affairs urder their own immediate management and control by severing from the 
Punjab, this tract of British India which lies beyond the Indus and forming it witn 
the Jdazara District into the North-West Frontier Province, with a separate admi¬ 
nistration of its own. Thirty years ago, almost to the day, Lord Curzon himseir 
visited the Frontier to inaugurate the new scheme of things and to explain tne 
policy i f the Government. As be said in the opening words of his speech, wnicn 
I suppose, some of you present here to-day have beard, he came to the Frontier 
and the message which he brought for them was, in substance, the same as that 
which I now have for you to-day—not only for you, the Hon’ble Members of tne 
newly elected Provincial Legislative Council, whom I congratulate upon your election, 
bui for all of you who, whether as electors or elected, have now begun to take your 
pan in the working of the Reformed Constitution. "Your ' destinies”, said Lora 
Curzon, "are mainly in your own hands, and I look to your local P r '“ e 
and local patriotism to see that they are zealously guarded and that tne 
. North-West Frontier Province shows itself ever more deserving of too 

interest that has secured for it a separate existence and an independent 
name.” . 

Thirty years have passed and gone since those memorable words were uttereu, 
and in tne interval, Viceroy after Viceroy, in turn, has come to Peshawar and travel¬ 
led through your province—not only to view the stage upon which so many great 
exploits have been performed in the past and across which so many of the great 
figures of Indian History have moved, but also to testify to the abiding interest ol 
the Government of India in your welfare and to learn for himself, by personal «>j*" 
tact, something of the Pnthan spirit and all that it stands for. In those thirty 
years. India h«B seen great changes. Here, in the great Continent, with its vast 
population, has been laid the sense of perhaps the most daring and the most mo¬ 
mentous political experiment ever attempted by any branch of the human race^-I 
mean the establishment of forms of Representative Government and the introduction 
of democratie institutions, with alt their latent hopes and possibilities, into the 
administrative fabric of the country. In that experiment, yon are now about to 
take your full part. If Lord Curzon’s message to the generation which came be f0I !« 
you was true, now much truer is it now for you and how much truer still will it 
become for your descendants in the days to come, when the seed which we are now 
planting shall have taken root and the great constitutional scheme for which we are 
all working shall have brought responsibility everywhere in its administration to tne 
people of this country. 
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Subversive Activities 

At this point I mast ask you to allow me to digress for a moment from my 
main subject, and to speak to you with absolute frankness in regard to certain very 
unfortunate incidents and occurrences—I am glad to note, only in a small part of 
the province—connected with the general eleciion in which yon have all been 
engaged during the past weeks. The purpose of our gathering here to-day is to 
celebrate the fact that, after years of waiting, your province has now become a 
Government’s province and has been placed on a footing of equality with the other 
provinces in India. Almost everywhere you Beem to nave risen to the occasion 
and to have grasped the good gift which the Government has given. Put 
what do I hear of Mardan and Uharsada ?—a shameful story of voters intimidated, 
of loyalists assaulted and of senseless and futile obstruction. These are 
strong words, gentlemen, but I am sure you will agree with me that they are not 
unmerited. 

What possible object do those who organised the movement to which I refer, or 
those who took part in it, think that it is going to serve ? They have made them¬ 
selves the tools of a dangerous and subversive propaganda. They have deliberaiely 
placed themselves in opposition to the aspirations of the great majority of the 
people* and have attempted to make impossible the fulfilment of the desire of this 
province to attain the same status and rights as other Governor’s Provinces. By 
their action they are impeding the restoration of normal conditions and arc making 
impossible the withdrawal of those extraordinary powers which my Government have 
been compelled to assume. There must be no misapprehension in this respect. So 
long as their activities continue tbe Government must and will retain the powers 
which are necessary to meet them. If on the other hand they abandon their 
unlawful acts and co-operate in working the Constitution, that has to-day been 
inaugurated. I am confident that the Governor-in-Uouncil will not be slow to 
Buggest, nor the Government of India to approve, the relinquishment of powers 
which will then no longer be necessary. In the meantime here, aB elsewhere, it is 
our fixed determination to press on with the constitutional reforms and we shall 
not oe deterred or delayed by these unlawful activities from achieving the purpose 
we all have iu view—a great Federation of ail the various interests and communities 
of this country. That Federation, gentlemen, is an object worthy of the best 
energies which any of ns can put forward aod I ask you now to do your part to 
realise that equality of opportunity means equality of responsibility, and to show 
yourselves declared supporters of tbe Reformed Constitution, by which alone trne 
progress on the path of orderly advance is possible. 

Instrument op Instructions to Governor 

Now. I turn, more particularly to address myself to you, gentlemen, the Presi¬ 
dent and members of the Legislative Council of the North-West Frontier Province. 
Perhaps, I cannot do better than take as the text for what i have to say to you, 
the Instrument of Instructions that is given by His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
each Governor of a Province on his appointment. The first of these iustructions 
is that the Governor shall do all that lies in his power to maintain the standards 
of good administration. If this charge finds the first place in tho Instruments of 
Instructions to all other Governor, how much more necessary is it that it should do 
so in this province, where stands the gate of India, of which he and you are tbe 
keeps ? This instruction is addressed to the Governor, but the Governor is but one 
part in tbe machinery of the Constitution, and no machine, however carefully 
contrived, can work to its highest efficiency unless all its parts harmonise in the 
fulfilment of their separate functions. I am confident that you will always be able 
to couut upon the guidance and support of your Governor who haB. during many 
years of close association and service amongst you, always proved himself your 
tried and trusted friend. In the promotion of all pleasures that may be necessary 
to secure those standards of good administration which he ib enjoined to maintain, 
I am equally confident that he, in his turn, can count npon that part which it is no 
less incumbent upon you to render. Here I must ask you to bear with me again 
while I make farther digression. 

Crime Regulation 

I am aware of the anxiety which has found expression in many quarters for the 
immediate repeal of those regulations which aie iu force in ibis province. The pro¬ 
blem, gentlemen, is not a simple one and demands consideration from all aspects, 
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but the point on which criticism has chiefly been focuBsed is the procedure laid 
down in a portion of that regulation known ae the Frontier Grimes Regulation 
(though the name is something of a misnomer) for the trial of criminal cases by 
reference to a Council of Elders, This,-gentlemen, is a subject on which much 
might be said, but I desirp at present to say no more than this. With the approval 
of my Government recourse to that procedure has recently, as _ you no doubt are 
already aware, been suspended by Executive order in the districts of Hazara and 
Dehra Ismail Khan. His Excellency the Governor now informs me that, with the 
full consent of the district officers concerned, he has decided similarly to suspend 
this procedure in the three remaining districts also, but as an experimental measure 
for a period of one year only. He and his officers are now engaged in considering 
in what other respects the operation of the Regulation can be modified and he hopes 
to be able to make a farther announcement on this subject shortly. Meanwhile 
during that year, you will have opportunity to study and discuss this question and 
present your conclusions to the Local Government, by whom they will he carefully 
cousidered. 

Advancement of Minority Communities 

I ask you, gentlemen, to accept this as an earnest of the spirit by which the 
Government and its officers in the new province are animated and to respond to it 
in kind. Your co-operation in this spirit is needed, for the times through which, 
your province, in common with other provinces in India, has been psssing have been 
times of no ordinary difficulty and the task that confronts you is no easy ane. 
You have Seen around you (he stirrings of discontent and the distress of poverty- 
symptoms of the unsettled conditions that are to-day a most worldwide. Your most 
earnest and pressing desire must be to alleviate them. Many of you have thought 
that iu this change from the old order to the new is to he found a Heaven-sent 
remedy. ‘‘Where there is a will there is a way” is a common saying, and I believe 
that the honeS'y and sincerity of the ideal can do more than anything to clear the 
paihs you seek to follow. But this, or that political institution is not an end in 
itself. It is merely the means to an end, and that end must be the contentment 
and prosperity of those whose welfare it has been designed to serve and whose 
chosen representatives you are. It is your duty, therefore, as it is a duty enjoined 
upon your Government, to maintain the high standards of good administration and 
to encourage co-operation and goodwill among all classes. The essence of the 
modern system of Representative Government is not the arbitrary enforcement_ of 
the will of the majority. Let roe again quote from the Instrument of Instructions 
to your Governor. He is enjoined to take care that due provisiou shall be made for 
the advancement and social welfare of those classes committed to his charge who, 
whether on account of the smallness of their number or tbeir lack of educational or 
material advantages or from any other causes, are specially in need of protection 
and cannot as yet fnlly rely for their welfare upon joint political action, and that 
such classes shall not suffer have cause to fear neglect or oppression. He is further 
enjoined to see that no act of his Legislative Council shall be so framed that any of 
the diverse interests of or arising from race, religion, education, social conditions and 
wealth be deprived of the privileges or advantages, which they have therefore enjoyed 
or be excluded from the enjoyment of the benefits which may hereafter be 
conferred upon the people at large. Were it enacted that each member of this 
Legislative Council should also receive upon his election some such instrument 
or manual of instruction as that which is issued for the guidauce of 
your Governor, I can conceive of nothiug that could better epitomise his dutiea 
and responsibilities. 

Each of you haB, it is true, been elected by the majority of voters of your 
constituencies, but it is not to that majority alone that you owe your sole and 
entire duty. You have a duty to all those who, whether from lack of education or 
material advantages or from any other causes, specially needed your protection or 
to those who cannot, as yet, fully rely for tneir welfare upon united action. Ail 
this is implied in the admonition to maintain standards of good administration and 
of co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds. As I have said, that 
task will be no easy one, but to-day we look not to the past, but the future and I 
am optimistic enough to believe that I see the hand of the political barometer 
once again moving steadily towards “set fair”. From this optimism, I am not 
diverted by what has happened in the two areas to which I have alluded elsewhere 
Throughout the province your response has been very different. It has manifested 
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itaelf in the keeness with which your elections have been fought, and has shown 
that you are determined to have no further part or lot with those whose misguided 
patriotism has sought to lead them along paths that are alien to the traditional and 
oft-proved loyalty of the Pathan race—your pride of race and qualities in which I 
see the happiest augury for your future. But you must not deceive yourBe|ves 
into thinking that the battle has been won, and that all will now be plain-sailing. 
There must be peace within your borders, and the forces of disorder must be held iu 
check. 


"Hasten Slowly” 

The Reforms which you have now been granted are, as you know, but the first 
instalment of the further measure of reforms in which you are to share equally with 
the rest of India. Your novitiate in the art of Self-Government will therefore be 
Bhort; but you must see to it that it is thorough. Your feeling will. I know, be 
that there is much to do and but little time in which to do it. That is but natural, 
but it is for this reason all the more necessary that you should beware of being 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. ‘Hasten Slowly’ must therefore be your 
guiding principle, remembering that upon the security of the foundations which you 
are now to lay, will depend the strength and safety of the structure which is shortly 
to be built upon them. 

I now commend you to the task that lies before you. In the discharge of it, 
you will have the best wishes of myself and of my Government and of the peoples 
of all the provinces of India. It shall be our pride and interest to watch your pro¬ 
gress and see that you justify the position of responsibility to which your province 
has now attained. 


The Budget Session 

The first business sitting of the Council commenced at Abbottabad on the 
18th. MAY 1932, lit was an imposing assembly of Frontier’s foremost representatives. 
Clad in their salvars and torahs and thick frock coats, the stalwart figures of the 
Border members lent a certain air of dignity and grandeur to the Council which 
looked distinguished and businesslike in every respect. 

Following the swearing-in of one nominated member, questions were answered 
after which the first Provincial Budget under the reformed constitution was presented 
by Hon’ble Mr. 0. H. Oidney, 

Excluding figures for the first 17 days of April 1932, the provincial receipts and 
expenditure for the current year are estimated at 65 lakhs and 159# lakhs respec¬ 
tively. The subvention by the Government of India for the current financial year 
will amount to 94 lakhs as a net expenditure of 6 lakhs for the first 17 days of 
April will be adjusted in the Budget of the Central Government. In his speech 
introducing the budget estimates the Finance Member said that with the help of 
the subvention the closing balance at the end of the year was expected to be 9# 
lakhs. “Ours is an economy budget," he said “and a scrutiny of it will satisfy 
members that every endeavour has been made to keep expenditure down to the 
minimum consistent with good administration.” Dealing with the head ‘Police,’ Mr, 
Gidney said that if there was no deterioration in the political situation, a reduction 
of 689 in the Police personnel was contemplated within tho next few months, but 
Bhould law and order be jeopardised, there would have to be an increase from the 
present budgeted expenditure of 33 lakhs. 

General Discussion on Budget 

20th, MAY :—That rigid economy should be exercised in the routine departments 
and more funds devoted towards nation-building activities, such as education, 
sanitation and improvement of agriculture, was the key-note of the speeches at 
to-day’s sitting of the Council, when a general debate on the Budget was initiated. 
In all, 11 members spoke and considering that the Council is new to its task, opinion 
in the lobby was unanimous that the debate reached a high level of eloquence and 
well-informed criticism. 

Malik Khuda, Bakhsh, Leader of the Independent Opposition Party, who initiated 
the debate, delivered an impressive speech, in which he maintained that this, their 
first Budget under the Reforms, bore too much resemblance to its previous prototypes 
to bear the impress of the new era, which it was supposed to introduce. In his 
opinion, the chief feature of the Budget was the solicitude to maintain law and 
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order and any attempt to promote activities beneficent to the people in general and 
to raise them from tneir present backward state was conspicuous by its absence. 
The Budget was Bilent on the subject of improved sanitation, irrigation of arid areas 
and provision of industrial education, The Frontier was quite on a par in point 
of importance with the rest of India’s Provinces but a great wrong had been done 
to it by reducing the proposed subvention by about twenty lakhs and this pruning 
would launch the new regime on its career under Buch a Berere handicap that both 
the Reforms and the Council were in danger of proving failures. 

Among the speakers who followed, there was a remarkable unanimity that the 
immediate needs of the people should not be subordinated to the exigencies of the 
general administration and the maintenance of law and order, urgent though they 
were. They contrasted the amounts appropriated to education, jails and the relief of 
unemployment with those for the police, forests and public works and said they 
were quite willing to meet iu modest surroundings rather than spend Be. 250,000 
on a Council Hall. They urged that, with the introduction of changed conditions, a 
liberal-minded policy of trust and confidence should be adopted and the more top- 
heavy departments should be compelled to cut down their expenses which would 
make for peace and contentment, thereby eliminating wasteful administrative expen¬ 
diture and leading the people of the Frontier into channels of constructive effort and 
prosperity. 


21st. MAT :—Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahman Khan, Dep 
the debate to-day, entered a strong plea for the fixation 


» ;Pres:dent continuing 
the Central subvention 


the importance of the Frontier would be forgotten and it would be regarded as a 
white elephant, unworthy of such considerable subvention. As regards the budget 
itself the only comment, he said, he had to make was that the spending departments, 
especially the Police, should be managed with the greatest economy possible. In 
this connection he appealed to the Government to lay aside the weapon of repression 
and in a spirit of magnanimity and a far-sighted statesmanship adopt a policy of 
conciliation which he was confident would be readily reciprocated by the 

people of the Frontier so that harmony might take the place of bitterness and op¬ 

probrium. 

Mr. Hapibullah Khan (Nationalist) was cheered from all sides of the House 
when he paid that he and his party had not come to the House as wreckers, but 
with a will to work out the reforms and if the beet interests of the people could be 
served thereby, he and his friends were quite prepared to co-operate with the 
Government in ail benevolent schemes. He was, however, constrained to say that the 
budget, aB it stood, showed no change of heart and no solicitude for the toiling 
masses. It w&3 not even au economy budget as the Finance Member had described 

it, because, while Its. 33 lakhs out of a revenue of JEts, 65 lakhs had been 

appropriated for the police, including extra police, no corresponding provision had 
been made for the welfare of the people. He declared that the Government was 
intent on the maintenance of law and order as though that was the sine qua non 
of its existence. He challenged, the Government to point out even one instance 
in which it had acted in a spirit of appreciation of the new order of things or to 
win the people’s co-operation. 

Mr. A. J. Eopkinson, Secretary of the Transferred Departments, in a spirited 
speech replied to the various charges made by the members against the Government. 
He said that the Government was doing everything it could to show a change of 
heart if that could only be discerned. Constitutional advance of which the Council 
was a part was the result of a change of heart. Moreover, the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation had been partly suspended. Further proofs of change of heart might 
have been forthcoming if certain wreckers had not been laying themselves out to 
frustrate the Government’s best inteutiouB. It was easy to lay charges against the 

S ol ice and draw verbal pictures of how people were groaning under their heels, 
iut when there were such demented people abroad as would make a game of burn¬ 
ing people b letter boxes, how could one charge the Government with making a fetish 
* a , w . ®nd. order ? He appealed to critics to remove the causes of friction. They 
wouia find the Government not a whit less prepared than they to ameliorate the. 
condition of the people. 

u Muxaffdr Khan, Reforms Officer and Sir Abdul Qayum, Minister, and 

Mr, (nancy, Finance Member, explained the budget and pointed out that even with 
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the limited resources at their disposal, the Government had appropriated the maxi¬ 
mum amount to the nation-building departments and the minimum to the spend¬ 
ing departments consistent with good administration. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

23rd. MAY :—Voting on demands for grants was taken up in the Council, to-day. 
Only one demand, namely, the one tor Rs. 2,97,000 for Land Revenue 
and Stamps was passed. Several members attacked the Land Revenue administration 
and levelled charges of corruption against the department. 

The Finance Member gave a sympathetic reply and assured the House that 
attempts would be made to remove as far as possible all the grievances mentioned 
during the discussion of this demand. 

The House rejected the demand for R«. 86,000 for Excise and Registration. 

Speakers from all sides of the Honse, including Progressives, Nationalists, 
Hindus and Muslims condemned the policy of finding money for the Minister 
through the sale of liquor and intoxicants. Many of the Urdu speeches delivered 
in support of rejection of the motion made a great impression. Members 
of the Minister’s own party (Progressives) joined hands with the Opposition on this 
issue. 

24th. MAY :—Voting on demands for grants was continued in the Council 
to-day, and six more demands were passed including Forests (Rs. 66,22,000), 
Irrigation (Rs. 100,30,000, General Administration (Rs. 13,15,000) and Justice 
(5,50,000). 

Token “cuts" were moved in respect of all the major demands, but were with¬ 
drawn following assurances from the members-in-charge that the grievances, to give 
expression to which the cuts were moved, would be thoroughly investigated and re¬ 
dressed if possinte. 

A severe criticism of all the departments concerned was a feature of the speeches 
and, in the end, the Finance Member appealed to the members to mention 
specific grievances and particularise alleged conditions of maladministration, 
while moving token “cuts" instead of making general charges against the 
Government. 

The departments that came in for the moat severe criticism were Justice and 
Jails. Many vehement speeches were made in which members asked for the more 
humane treatment of political prisoners. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahman Khan, Deputy President, reminded the Govern¬ 
ment that before long they would have to deal with the persons who were now 
suffering the rigours of the jails, and it was no good giving Mr. Gandhi alone fair 
treatment in jatL 


The Frontier Prisoners 

During question hour, it was stated that so far as the Frontier was concerned, 
between 25th December 1931 aud 9th May 1932 the total arrests were as follows :— 
2,669 under the Ordinances : and 3,841 under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
The total convictions were 49 under the Ordinances; 4,263 UDdor the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act; 92 under the Frontier Regulation : and 199 under the ordinary 
law. 

Discussion on Forest Demand 

Replying to the criticisms of reckless expenditure and enforcement of “begar" 
during the discussion on the Forest Demand, Mr. Hopkinson, Secretary to the 
Transferred Departments, said that the officers were strictly told not to conatenance 
'begar’ and if any such charge could be proved, the offending officials would be 
punished. He pointed out that Forests were the chief asset of the province and it 
w&9 the dnty of every patriotic member to support the progressive policy of the 
Government regarding Forests, seeing that New Zealand with not even half the forest 
area of the province was making its forest pay many times more. 

Discussion on Irrigation Grant 

After the Forest Demand was passed without opposition Mr. Abdul Ohafar 
Khan moved a cat of Rs. 5 in the Irrigation Demand. It was pointed ont by the 
speakers that an entirely disproportionate amount was being spent on the non-prodn<v 
tive phases of irrigation such as the Upper Swat Canal ana although very high 
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rates were levied from the agriculturists, the canals of the Frontier were uot paying 
propositions as were canals of the Punjab aud the United Provinces. 

The members from Dera Ismail Khan also demanded that something should be 
done to irrigate their arid tracts. - 

The Finance Member explained that Irrigation, as a whole, was a public utility 
concern sad the capital expenditure undertaken thereon would give an adequate 
yield in the years to come, although he could not hold out any immediate hopes, 
that any particular limb of the irrigation system which was at present unproductive, 
would become productive forthwith. 

Demand fob Economy in Administration 

The cut of Rs. 5 in respect of the General Administration was withdrawn, after 
the Finance Member had given an assurance that the Government was fully alive to 
the need for the utmost economy and that retrenchment would be effected where- 
ever possible. In this connection, the Leader of the Opposition Mr. Khuda Baksh 
asked the Government to examine the necessity of the annual exodus to the hills, 
pointing out that sessions courts functioned in the plains just as well in summer aa 
in winter. 

In regard to the administration of Justice it was suggested that efficiency and 
not any other consideration should be the basis of recruitment to the magistracy. 
It was also observed that judges were never punctual in starting their day’s work. 


Discussion on Jails Grant 

Discussion on the Jail Demand was enlivened by many fervent speeches, 
the Nationalist members declaring that tho conditions inside jails were horrible 
beyond description. 

Mr. Eopkinson replied that he also had been a prisoner during the War and had 
gone through similar experiences. 

Pir Baksh Khan, Mr. Eabibullah, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Mr. Nur Baksh 
and Mr, Abdul Rahim Khan all appealed to the Government to do away with the 
flogging of political prisoners on their uncovered body and the order denying any 
sort of interviews to politicals. They said that such treatment rankled in the 

S ublio mind and one whose self-respect bad been wounded while his personal liberty 
ad also been forfeited, remained an enemy throughout life. This was what the 
Government was laying in store for itself in the future. 

Mr, Abdul Rahim Khan added that if Mr. Gandhi had great respect for the 
English people, it was in a great measure due to his being treated as a man while 
he was their prisoner. There were thousands of otherB in jail for -similar reasons 
who had forfeited their personal liberty and the Government must treat them as 
honest men. 

Mr. Bopkinson, replying, narrated the difficulties of the Government and said 
that officials were ever ready to maintain the prisoner’s self-respect if the prisoners 
remembered that officials also had such a thing as Beli-respect. No one 
was wantonly ill-treated and the jail manual was not an instrument of torture. 
If political prisoners after entering the jails, became guilty of incitement^ to 
mutiny and Bimilar conduct, they called upon themselves the punishment prescribed 
by the law. 

The debate was adjourned. 

Discussion on Police Grant 


25th. MAY :—Voting on demands for grants concluded in the Council to-day 
and alt the demands were passed without any reduction. 

Two “cuts” were proposed, one of Rs. 5 under Jails and another of Rs. 2 lakhs 
in the Police demand. The Nationalists and Non-Moslem members combined in 
support of the former cut but it was defeated by 18 to 16 votes and the entire Jails 
demand of Rs. 8,86,900 was passed. 

There was a very keen debate on the out under Police, but it fell through, as a 
result of the Burprising action of Nationalist members m withdrawing from the 
Rouse juBt before the guillotine fell. 

The Inspector-General of Police Mr. Adam bad replied to all the points raised by 
the oritics of the police administration and Mr. Pir Baksh, mover of the “cut” was on 
k exercising his right of reply. Owing to the trend of Mr, Pir Baksh’s speech, 
the Finance Member, as Leader of the House, appealed for the maintenance of a 
semblance of reality and seriousness in the debate, by confining the speeches to the 
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merits or demerits of the proposals actually under consideration. The guillotine was 
then just about to fall and the President asked Mr. Pir Baksh to wind up his 
remarks. Quite unexpectedly, Mr. Pir Baksh gave up his right of reply, on the ground 
that the treasury members had been given more time and withdrew from the House, 
accompanied by other Nationalist members. After the withdrawal of the Opposition 
group, all the demands, including the Police demand were put from the chair and 
passed. 

Discussion on Jails Demand 

Discussing the Jails Demand Major Diamond, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who was specially nominated for the purpose, dealt with the criticism regarding 
whipping, banning of interviews and penal diet in jails and the treatment of women 
prisoners. Major Diamond eaid that whipping was entirely brought about by the 
conduct of the political prisoners. The Inspector-General of Prisons described the 
difficulties of the jail officials in dealing with political prisoners and said that in 
Haripur Jail the 3,000 prisoners created such an anxious situation for the authorities 
that they had to choose between handing over the jail to the military and whipping 
the ringleaders.'' “Better that a few known ringleaders are whipped’’ he said, “than 
that a single innocent convict should be injured by firing”. He described how 
politicals, immediately on coming to jails, shouted slogans, snatched food from the 
convict-distributers, rushed the sector gates whenever they were opened, refused to 
surrender their clothes and abused the jail officials. He declared that they 
were non-violent neither in deed nor words, and that if they ceased to create trouble 
for the jailors, they could ensure for themselves all the comforts under the Jail 
Manual. 

Mr. Q. _ R. Qidnty observed that the Government were compelled to resort to 
whipping with the greatest reluctance. He emphasised that political prisoners were 
whipped not because they were political prisoners, but because only such drastic 
action could ensure the safety of the jails. Indeed, on one occasion, military 
assistance had to be called for control of the Haripur jail, and in his opinion a 
serioos calamity was averted thereby. As regards interviews, Mr. Gidney said that 
most of the prisoners were surreptitously keeping up contact with the outside world 
not for their private affairs, but to foment more trouble and to incite others to 
create trouble. As regards the charge that only one woman visitor has visited the 
Haripur jail, the Finance Member said that the Government had invited many ladies 
to visit jails, but they had refuRed. Concluding, the Finance Member said that no 
prisoners would be whipped and no jail penalties inflicted if be behaved properly. 

A _ few Hindu members, including Rai Saheb Mehar Chand Khanna. 
voted in favour of the cut of Rs. 5 in the Jail demand, which waB however passed 
in full. 

Motion Fob “Cut” in Police Gkant 

A “cut” of rupees two lakhs was proposed in the Police demand of Rs. 2,86,50,00 
and arguments advanced in support thereof were that extra police were no longer 
necessary and that there were any number of policemen on guard at the European 
dance halls, clubs, bungalows, and meeting places, while the city was ill-guArded. 
The police were setting a bad example by indiscriminate use of their lathis, and the 
police, as a department, were made too much of. 

Many members pnid glowing tributes to the Frontier Police, including Mr. Nur 
Baksh and Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, but the latter also declared that, to 
the coming era of the people's Government, police subordinates were leaving an 
undesirable legacy and bad tradition, by being too free with their lathis. OtherB 
including Nawab Zada Allah Natcax Khan (Dera Ismail Khan), uttered a note of 
warning, that any weakening of the police in the Frontier would be fraught with 
grave danger to the whole of India. 

Mr. Allah Naicax Khan denied that the police were to blame for the calamities 
of Cawnpore and Dera Ismail Khan. On the other hand, they only illustrated the 
consequences of weakening the police force as at Cawnpore. 

Mr. Adam, Inspector-General of Police, quoted figures to show that crime was 
on the increase in spite of all the talk of non-violence and harmony and that 
registered crimes showed a rise of 55 per cent as compared with 1929, He asked 
the Leader of the Opposition, who had been a Public Prosccnter for five years, how 
many cases of extorted confessions and false cases (as lie had alleged) he had 
bronght to the Government’s notice during his official regime. The Inspector- 
General of Police stoutly defended the Frontier Police, and said that they were 
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second to none throughout India in respect of loyalty and devotion to duty. They 
had manfully handled the situation, which they had been suddenly called upon to 
face throughout the districts, and if th6y did not always act too gently, that was 
because they could not deal with organised lawlessness. in that manner. While 
admitting that no police force was perfect, Mr. Adam said that if the criticisms 
proved anything, it was that the Frontier Police who were drawn from excellent 
material, were iu need of more training and he hoped that when shortly 
he came forward with a proposal for a police training school, the Bouse would 
readily accept it. 

The House at*this7stage adjourned. 

Non-Offioial Resolutions 

2 6th, if AT: —Non-official business was taken up in the Council to-day, 
when four resolutions were discussed, of which one was passed with the concurrence 
of the Government, one was withdrawn and the third rejected. The fourth resolu¬ 
tion relating to co-operative credit societies was under discussion when the Honse 
adjourned. 

•Ret.eaht! of Hattkhel Prisoners 

Mr. BaUbullah Khan (Nationalist) moved that the Governor-in-Conncil be pleased 
to release the Hathikhel prisoners convicted in connection with the incident of 
August 1930, in which a large number of persons, including Captain "Asheroff, were 
killed. 

The Nationalist members, including Messrs, Pir Baksh and Khuda Baksh as well as 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan and Rai Sahib Meharchand Khanna, supported the 
resolution, while Maulvi Aur Baksh withdrew his amendment, and associated him¬ 
self with the mover. It was stated that only five out of the 38 persons convicted 
in connection with the incident were now in prison, and that this was a fit case for 
the exercise of- the prerogative of mercy which would soothe the whole of Bannu 
territory Moreover, in the action that was then resorted to, the people had been 
sufficiently punished and a magnanimous gesture now would not be out of place. 
I have great faith in the magnanimity of the Government”, said Mr.| Habibullah, 
“and I appeal to the Government to forget and forgive.” 

Mr. Oidney, Finance Member, giving the history of the incident, said that. while 
a platoon of military under Capt. Asheroff were drawn up at a hamlet to reinforce 
me police, a large lashker who were armed with rifles, advanced and opened fire on 
Capt. ARherofPa men. resulting in nine soldiers being killed and ten being wounded. 
Capt. Asheroff himself was killed. It was not an unarmed non-violent crowd aB had 
been alleged, but the following of two ring-leaders who were openly inciting the 
trans-border tribes to rise against the British Government. The condemned persons 
had been convicted of murder, and they were not political prisoners in any Bense 
of the term. The Finance Member said that he was then an Executive Officer of 
the district and he had personally told Captain Asheroff not to open fire unless 
provocation was offered. There was no proof to bear out the suggestion that Capt. 
Asheroff had gone and palled the beara of Mullah Abdul Qadir, while the latter 
was addressing a gathering of non-violent Congressmen. On the other hand, Capt. 
Asheroff’s men were first fired upon by the Mullah's men, who were intent on mur¬ 
der. As a further proof of the temper of the crowd, Mr. Gidney stated that an 
attempt was just then made to murder the Political Officer. These were fired upon 
while proceeding in a car. 

Mr. Habibullah Khan, replying to the debate, maintained that it was a crowd of 
non-violent Congressmen who had no intention of bringing about armed insurrection. 
The Government had been gravely misinformed. They should release the remaining 
prisoners, if for no other reason, because they were convicted by a jirga under the 
Frontier Regulation without a proper judicial trial. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost without a division. 

Water Supply to Teri Country 

Speaking on his resolntion asking for an adequate water supply for Teri country, 
Aowao Bax Muhammad Khan described how the villagers there had sometimes to 
walk as many aa ten miles to ■ fetch water bo that in one trip they had to 
traverse about twenty miles for a small supply of water, Bpending nearly eight 
hours daily in its. collection. He claimed that his tribe was one of the brightest 
jewels of the British Crown and if the benign Government could not extend to them 
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the amenities of railways and canals, they could at least bring within their reach 
the heavenly blessing of pure water. 

Nateab Muxaffar Khan gave his experiences and counselled self-help through 
local channels and private efforts in the first instance, a suggestion which was 
assailed by Nationalist members as the philosophy qf text bookB. They declared 
that they were hardly in a position to help themselves. 

Ur. Burket and Mr. Sidney, on behalf of the Government, observed that the 
question had long been under the consideration of the Government and experiments 
were in hand to find out the most economical means of supplying water to the 
Teri country. The great difficulty was of course money, but they assured the 
House that there was every possibility of their plans maturing this year. 

Expansion of Co-operative Credit 

Several members supported Khan Ohulam Haider Khan’s resolution in favour 
of opening co-operative credit societies and extending the system throughout the 
province. 

Mr. Hopkinson, Secretary, Transferred Departments however uttered a note of 
warning that in this sphere more haste meant less speed, as had been the experience 
of most other provinces throughout India. He said that these co-operative institutions 
should be carefully nurtured and watched and the Frontier Bhould guide itself from 
the experience of other provinces. 

27th, MAY The Budget session of the Council ; concluded .to-day, Khan 
Bahadur Ohulam Haider Khan’s resolution in favour of starting co-operative 
credit societies in the districts where they have not yet been started and 
increasing their number where they already exist, was accepted by the Government, 
and it was passed without any opposition. 

Mr. Hopkinson reiterated that any hasty advance in Co-operative effort was 
fraught with the danger of the movement itself receiving a serious setback from 
which it might take long to recover. The experience of others was before them. As 
the movement was essentially based on self-nelp, it was necessary that there should 
bo as little official interference in the work of these societies os possible. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

Another resolution which was passed without opposition, was that moved by Mr. 
Habibullah Khan recommending that immediate measures should be taken for 
making adequate provision for the construction of tanks and wells for the supply 
of drinking water in the barren tracts of the Hazara, Bannu, Kohat and D. I. Khan 
districts. 

Punjab Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Pir Baksh (Nationalist) introduced a Bill to amend the Punjab Municipal Act 
1911 as applied to the North-West Frontier Province empowering Municipal 
Committees to prohibit by notice the keeping of brothels or the residence of public 
prostitutes in the Municipal areas. The Bill sought to impose penalties for non- 
compliance with a notice of such prohibitions. 

Mr. Fir Baksh traced the history of the agitation against prostitution in the Frontier 
culminating in the resort to direct action in Bannu and Kohat and said that 
Section 152 of the Punjab Municipal Act was a great obstacle in the way of the 
municipalities, dealing with this social curse. Lengthy trials and the difficulty of 
adducing direct evidence of prostitutions were other difficulties to meet which he 
had provided for summary trials and the eligibility of evidence regarding the repu¬ 
tation of the accused. 

The Finance Member described these provisions as taking a leaf ont of the Ordi¬ 
nances to which he supposed the mover strongly objected. 

Maulvi Nur Baksh raised the point that tinkering with the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Criminal Procedure Code in a provincial enactment was hardly permissible. 
He was in sympathy with the principle of the Bill bat public interest demanded 
that it should bo circulated for eliciting opinion on its provisions and he therefore 
moved its circniation. This was supported by the Government. 

Mr. Hopkinson said that the Government hesitated to break new ground in 
respect of social legislation, except in matters of argent importance. While the 
Government was always eager to take public opinion with it, it had no mind to 
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outstrip it. Because the Government supported the motion for circulation, it should 
not therefore be supposed that the Government was opposed to measures of social 
reform. The Government’s object was to allow public opinion to crystallise on this 
issue and circulation would not entail a delay of more than four months. 

Mr. Khuda Baksh opposed the amendment and he was supported by Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, who suggested that if an improvement was all that 
was desired, the Bill might be referred to a select committee. 

The Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum appealed to the Nationalist benches not to 
think that the Government was composed of reactionaries opposed to progress of any 
kind. 

The amendment was put and carried, after a division had been claimed. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

The debate on Mr. Eabibullah’s resolution followed the lines of that on Nawab 
Baz Muhammad Khan of Teri’s, only the conditions in some of the districts 
affected by his resolution were described as worse than in Teii. 

Maulvi Nur Bakhsh declared that people had sometimes to migrate from their 
villages bag and baggage, because water could not be obtained for miles and miles 
around. In addition to this hardship, they had also to go without schools and 
hospitals, because these could not exist unless there was sufficient water for all. 

Rai Sahib Rochiram observed that serious diseases which kept the people bed¬ 
ridden for years were prevalent in these tracts owing to scarcity of water, which 
when available at all was mnddy and germ-laden. 

Mr. Thotnpsoti, Revenue Commissioner, gave a sympathetic reply and said that the 
Government was doing everything it could to alleviate the distress arising from 
scarcity of water, but it would take sometime before the Government’s plans were 
put into execution. 

High School For Girls in Peshawar 

Mr. Sfeharchand Khanna moved a resolution urging the establishment of a High 
School for girls in Peshawar. He complained that the N. W. F. Government was 
not spending on female education even a fraction of what the Punjab was spending, 
and it waa high time that the Government opened a high school for girls at 
Peshawar. 

Sardar Raja Singh supported the resolution. Maulvi Nur Baksh withdrew his 
amendment in order to facilitate its easy passage. The resolution, however, _ could 
not be put for want of time, and a large number of people who were watching the 
debate, were disappointed. 

The Budget Session then concluded.' 
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The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Punjab Municipal Amend, bill 

The Budget session nf the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 
26th. FEBRUARY, 1932 with Cbnudhuri Shahabaddin io the chair. The attendance 
was full. After new members had taken the oath of allegiance, questions concerning 
local interests were answered by the official members. The reports of the select 
committees on the Punjab Service Commission Bill and on the Punjab Nurses 
Registration bill were presented to the House. 

The Hoo’ble Dr Ookulchand Narong, Minister for Local Self-Government._ next 
moved that the Punjab Municipal ( Amendment ) Bill, which was introduced in the 
laBt session of the Council, be referred to a select committee, consisting of twelve 
members. Dr. Narang, giving the reasons for its reference to a select committee, 
said that he would welcome suggestions and amendments which would oecnr to 
members in the select committee and that the amendments would receive his best 
consideration. 

There was a hot discussion over the selection of members to the select committee. 
Some more names were suggested to be added to the list of members mentioned by 
the mover, 

_ At this stage, Sir Senry Craik said the number of members on a select com¬ 
mittee should be as few as possible. Otherwise, there would be a burden in these 
days of stringency. ' 

After some discussion, nine more names were added, ont of which six Would bo 
local members, who would not get any travelling allowance. 

The Council at this stage adjourned till the 29th instant. 

Revival of Middle School Examination 
29th . FEBRUARY :—The Council disenssed to-day Mr. E. Maya Dat's resolution 
recommending the _ Government to rescind the Education department's circular 
directing the reinstitution for Anglo-vernacular schools of an examination equivalent 
to the previous Middle School examination, success in which is prescribed as 
obligatory for promotion to EX class. The mover said that this examination was 
abandoned in 1904 as it was then found that the minds of teachers and the pupils 
were constantly fixed op passing examinations rather than on study. The circular 
tays that the introduction of this examination would lesaen the number of failures 
at the matriculation stage. The speaker said than at the matriculation stage already 
the percentage of failures were much less than at the Intermediate or the B- A. 
stage. The proposal would unnecessarily burden the students' minds, put more ex¬ 
penditure on parents, and disconrage education after class V1IL „ 

The resolution was supported by members from all sides of the house. No 
speaker opposed it except the Director of Public Instruction Mr. Anderson, who 
•aid that the main object of introduction of the proposed examination was to reduce 
the number of failures at the matriculation standard, which were due to too many 
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promotion in the earlier classes There was no undue strain on boys, as ail English 
boys underwent an examination at that Btage, and the expenditure was not more 
than Rs. 7 after seven years’ educational career. 

Budget for 1932-33 

In presenting the budget to the Council on the 3rd. if ARC B, Sir EenryCraik, 
Finance member, painted a depressing picture of the provincial finances. He said 
that the final accounts of the previous year showed revenue receipts of 85 lakhs 
below the estimated. Instead of the current year opening with a credit balance of 32 
lakhs, it actually opened with a deficit balance of 10 Inkhs. As the result of enor¬ 
mous remissions of land revenue and abiana, totalling 159 lakhs, and also the fall in 
receipts under other heads, the actual revenue for the current year was now expec¬ 
ted to be 1)4 crores less than the budget, estimate. Total reduction of expenditure in 
the current year effected by economies had been 108)4 lakhs gross, or 81 lakhs net. 

During the current year, capital expenditure estimated at 215 lakhs bad been 
reduced to 192 lakhs. The whole of this would have to be met from borrowing 
except 14 lakhs representing excess of recoveries over out-goings in the Provincial 
Loan Account. 

Turning to the prospects for the year beginning 1st April next, Sir Henry Craik 
said that the schedule of new expenditure hud been reduced considerably below the 
modest figure of last year, from 40 to 24)4 lakhs of which only 5 lakbs was really 
new expenditure, the remainder being merely for Establishment. The total expendi¬ 
ture chargeable to revenue had been reduced to 982 lakhs, being the lowest since 
the reforms except the year 1923-24. The revenue estimate had been formed midway 
between the normal year and the worst possible year hitherto experienced. The gap 
between these two figures was slightly over a crore and a half and a carefully 
considered estimate of individual departments came to a figure under all ordinary 
heads of 1,038 lakhs, which was about three quarters higher than the actual 
revenue of the current year. If this amount would be realised, there would be a 
surplus over expenditure of 56 lakbs to which would be added 27 lakhs for extraordi¬ 
nary receipts. Capital account had been estimated at 159 lakhs as against 192 lakhs 
for the current year. This expenditure would be met by borrowing save to the extent 
of 14 lakhs. 

Turning to the report of the Revenue Sources Committee he observed : “No‘realIy 
considerable addition to our revenue can be expected within the present limited field 
for provincial taxation even if tho time were opportune for the imposition of fresh 
provincial taxation.” Finally he said : “A tentative forecast of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure prepared by the Finance Department for the five years 1933-34 to 1937-38 
seems to show that even without allowing for any further expansion in one nation- 
building activities, it will take us five years of slow recovery to wipe out the accu¬ 
mulated revenue deficit of 152 lakhs.” 

Protection Against Molestation Bill 

4th. HARCE :—By 42 against 21 votes the Council referred to a select committee 
to-day Mr, Fate Mahomed’s Punjab Protection Against Molestation Bill, which is 
based upon the Intimidation Ordinance of 1930 and punishes all offeoees under it, up 
to Bix months or with a fine or both, for two years after the passage of the Bill. 

The mover said that picketing was accentuating communal feelings and therefore 
-he thought it his duty to prevent the evil. 

Mr. Narendranath said ihat as the Civil Disobedience Movement was not 
strong in this province there was hardly any necessity for enacting such a bill. 

Pandit Nanakchand said that the Government apparently did not need 
this measure. He did not understand why the Bill was brought forward. 

Mr. Shah Mahomed said that under the provisions of the Bill, the police 
conld arrest persons promiscuously for even whispering to others to take to 
swadeshi. Khah Bahadur Din Mahomed said that the bill would affect the Bale of 
Swadeshi goods. 

The Legal Remembrancer said that there were no provisions in the Bill which 
were foreign to a similar law which once existed in England, 

Mr. Abdul Ohani said that the Council would be doing a very grave disservice 
to the Government, by putting the Bill on the statute book. 

Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhoturam, while opposing the giving of powers to the 
police, suggested that the Bill be teferred to a select committee to report by the 7th 
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Hay next. He thought that if the Civil Disobedience Movement died oat, then the 
Bill could be dropped, otherwise the House would proceed with it. 

Mr. Mohammad Sadiq said that tbe Bill was a wild cat, designed to devour 
the bird of freedom, TJuder its provisions, a father could be jailed for asking his son 
to go to school. 

Mr. Mulcandlal Pur* said that he was informed that the Government of India 
was seriously considering the bringing forward of all Ordinances in the form of a Bill 
before tbe Assembly. So, why not wait for that occasion ? 

Mr. Faix Mahomed, replying to the debate, referring to those who attributed 
motives, said that those who were guilty, thought others to be so. As regards tbe 
necessity for the Bill, he thought that if he did not introduce it people would think 
that wlnle the Viceroy was issuing Ordinances to restore peace, Indians were doing 
nothing. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

10th. MARCH :—When tbe Council re-assembled to-day for voting Government 
demands for grants a surprising development occurred. 

Mr. Mukandlal Puri moved that tbe Budget presented by the Government was 
moat ambiguous and quite contrary to tbe ubusI practice. He expressed hie inability 
to table any "cut” motion in the absence of detailed figures. The President called 
upon the Government to explain. 

Sir Henry Craik. Finance Member, said that it was done as several members in 
19S0 bad complained that tbe budget was too lengthy. This question should not he 
taken at this stage, he suggested, as it would lead to the wastage of a lot of time 
and money. 

Beveral non-official members pressed for detailed information and asked for 
the adjournment of the Houbc in order to enable the Government to supply full 
details. The motion was rejected, as ail the official and nominated members were 
against the proposal. 

After this, Mr. Nanakchand moved for half an'honr’s adjournment, which was 
accepted by tbe House. 

During the adjournment non-official members decided that instead of an adjourn¬ 
ment for two or three weeka, a week’s adjournment shonld be j.oved. 

When the House re-assembled Mr. Chhoturam moved that tbe House be adjourn¬ 
ed from the 14th to 21st. daring which time the House should be snpplied with the 
necessary information. 

The President at thia stage said that as days for discussing the budget were 
fixed by the Governor, he would communicate the views of - the House to him and 
the decision thereon would be conveyed to the House the next day. 

Later on, at the suggestion of the Government, a committee of four non-official 
members waB formed in order to seek from the Government the particular informa¬ 
tion wanted by tbe members from time to time. 

The Houso then proceeded to discuss the Government demand for "Land 
Bevrnue”. 

Mr. C. H. Chhoturam moved that 'the 'grant be reduced by Ra.,73,4C0 by bring¬ 
ing the poat of Director of Land Records under reduction. 

On an assurance given by the Chief Secretary that as mnch redaction as possible 
wonld be made in this connection, the mover withdrew bin motion, 

11th. MARCH :—Speeches pointing to the deplorable condition of the Punjab Zamin« 
dais were made to-day in the Council which passed tbe first token cut in the land revenue 
grant. The Government spokesman, Mr. Calvert, financial commissioner, said the 
Government was doing what it possibly could to give relief to the zamindars who 
were hit by the world-wide slump. Thereafter the land revenue demand was 
granted. A cut of one lakh in excise demand to press the Government for economy 
in the department and another token out againBt patwariet' record inspection fee 
were defeated. 


Mtt. Jf ARCH :—The grants in respect of foresfe (Rs. 1,368,600), f«est capital 
expenditure iRs. 4,067,000), registration (Ra. 74,300, and irrigation (Rs. 8,952.900) 
were to tea to-day by tbe Council without toy cuts. Several cuts were moved in 
wspect of these grants bat were either rejected or withdrawn. , , 

0“ » token cut moved by Khan Bahadur Alton Mahomed Hayat Qureeh* in the 
irrigation Demand, to protest againtt the high water rates,the mover argued that 
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when the price _ level had shrank and the economic distress had overpowered the 
zemindars, a cut in rates was most essential. 

Raja Narendranath said that the water-rate should be fixed at such a level that 
every poor peasant would be able to pay it. When the rates of all commodities had 
fallen down, why were the Government maintaining the old rates ? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh said that the Punjab was an agricultural province, and it 
was more hardly hit than the other part of India, there being no industry in the 
province. The prices of commodities bad fallen. The present circumstance showed 
that the prices would not rise in tbe near future. The future price of wheat was 
lih ly to be less than it was at present. It would be impossible for the zemindar to 
meet both ends. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit said that excepting a few big landlords, the zemindars 
were ready to part with their land, as they could not pay the land revenue and the 
water-rate. 

17th. MARCH The Government policy for recruitment to Government posts 
was enunciated by Mr. C. C. Oarbet, Chief Secretary, in tbe Council to-day when 
communal matters again loomed large during cu b on demands for grantB, 

Mr. E. Mayadas (Christian) moved another cut to point out the smallness of 
the number in the Irrigation Department of those communities that were stated in 
the census returns as “others”. 

Hindu members urged a statement of policy by the Government in regard to 
appointments. 

Mr. Oarbet, Chief Secretary, said “others” communities in the Punjab represented 
3.6 per cent only ; including 2 per cent Christians and Jains, Buddhists ana Parsecs. 
As regards recruitment to the Punjab Government Secretariat, as long as the candi¬ 
date, who from his family record could be trusted with secret files, was available 
and was efficient, that was about all the Government looked for. Christian represen* 
tation among the Engineers in the Irrigation Department was 11.1 per cent and 
among Deputy Collectors was 2.7 per cent. A general principle was followed by 
the Government in recruitment to Government posts and 50 per cent of the recruit¬ 
ment was given to Muslims and 50 per cent to non-Muslims. Of the latter 50 per 
cent was given to Sikhs and 33 per cent to others. Tbe speaker pointed out how 
difficult it was to regulate the proportion of representatives of communities, des¬ 
cribed as “Others”, but he assured them that tbe Government would make an 
endeavour to keep an allotment scheme in view when making new appointments. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jotiprasad moved a token cut to protest against the method of recruitment 
in the Irrigation Department, particularly against the circular issued in the 
Department to the effect that, during the retrenchment in the temporary establish¬ 
ment, Muslims should be Bpared because of the paucity of Muslims in the perma¬ 
nent establishment. 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, Bevenue Member, said tbe Mahomedans were 
much less in proportion to others in tbe permanent establishment. Therefore, it was 
only just and fair that steps should be taken to safeguard their interests. 

The Hindu members urged tbe Government to state the definite policy, which they 
were following in recruitment for posts and objected to efficient men being debarred 
from pnblic services, due to their belonging to particular communities. 

The Muslim members demanded that in view of the importance and largeness of 
their community as compared with other communities in tbe Punjab, more posts 
should in justice be held by Muslims. The cut was rejected without a division. 

18th. MARCH That Financial Commissioners were remnants of the old bnreau. 
•ratio form of government and these posts should be abolished were among the 
arguments put forwatd bv the supporters of Mr. Allah Dadkhan't, motion in the 
Council to-day urging a lakh of rupees cut in general administration demand. 

Mr. Allah Didkhan said that in 19J6 there was only one Financial Commissioner 
but since the introiuctinu of reforms, two posts of Financial Commissioners have been 
created. Government has ignored the recommendation of the Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee to abolish one post. 

Mr. Corbett, Chief Secretary, said that there were three Financial Commissioners 
before reform and a third post had been abolished following.the taking over of the 
Income-tax Department by the Government of India. Tbe Punjab Retrenchment 
Committee had undoubtedly recommended the abolition of the poet of ooe Financial 
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Commissioner, but Government who had more expert knowledge on the point, 
thought that abolition was not advisable* The elected members attacked Govern* 
meet for not touching the high salaried posts and giving untenable excuses for 
retaining them. 

Mr. Calvert, Financial Commissioner, enumerated the various duties of the 
Financial Commissioner, including executive judicial and advisory. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit said the post of Financial Commissioner was a remnant 
of (he old bureaucratic form of government and wa9 an obstacle in bringing about 
the redaction in the salaries of many high paid officers. For example, when they 
approached the President for a cut iu hia salary, he pointed out to the high 
salaries of ministers and when the ministers and executive councillors were 
approached they pointed out the officers working under them namely, the Financial 
Commissioners and others. 

Mr, Miles Irving, second Financial Commisssioner, said he could not understand 
why some members thought that one post of Financial Commissioner was superfluous, 
Lid they see one of the Commissioners loitering about during office hours or sleeping 
in office? He h id no doubt that they did waste two months of their every year 
sitting in the Council when they could have been touring about and doing useful 
work giving advice. Rut that wastage of lime was not due to their fault. 

6'tr Henry Craik said this reduction of a few thousand rupees monthly was not 
real economy as the provincial revenue would lose much more by the abolition of 
this post rather than gain as the Financial Commissioners brought three-fifths 
of the revenue. The Punjab financial position was euvied by almost all provinces 
and the financial position of the Punjab was due to a wonderful irrigation system 
which was designed by the Financial Commissioners. 

The motion was rejected, 25 voting for and 42 against it. 

Cut i u Ministers’ Salaries 

33rd. MARCH :—A storm followed the use of a Persian couplet of the poet 
Sheikh Sadi, in the Council to-day, by a non-official member during the debate on 
a motion for a ent in the Minister’s alaries. 

Mr, Habibullah moved a cut to redace the Ministers’ salaries (which after a ten 
per cent reduction stood at Rs. 4,500) to Ra. 3,000. He said that the cut was not 
for censoring the Ministers, but was merely intended as a measure of economy. 

Several Moslem speakers supported the mover, criticising the Ministers’ easy 
office-hours”, and poiniiog out the economic condition of the province. 

Hindu members opposed the “cut” but suggested that the question should be 
handled in such a way that the Ministers might be induced voluutarily to reduce 
their salaries. 

The Ministers did not participate in the debate, but Sir Henry Craik Finance 
Member, opposing the “cut”, said that in the interest of good government, the 
Ministers’ salaries should be sufficient to attract the beat type of persona. It would 
be very regrettable if the Governor approached members to become Ministers and the 
offer was refused. The Ministers’ salaries did not carry the privileges of Government 
service in the shape of leave, pensions, and provident fund, and the Minister had 

f renter responsibility than most of the Government servante. Reduction motions 
ad been brought three times in the Council, and such motions aoted as a 
Damocles’ sword over the Ministers’ heads. The best coarse for the Council would 
be to reduce the salaries of the Mioisters to be appointed in the future Councils. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Local Self-Government Minister, Dr. Odkulchand Narang, then rose to 
protest against the couplet used by Mr. Ahmed Tor Khan Daullana, which Dr. 
Narang said, meant that when the country was burning, the Ministers who had no 
sense of honour were rolling in luxury. This cast a reflection not only on the 
Ministers but on the Government Members and was an expression that nobody could 
use outside the House. He objected to the abuse of his privilege by a member. 

The Minister for Edncaiion, Mr. leroxe Khan Noon, angrily pointed out that on 
a similar occasion previously, ihe President bad forced a remark to be withdrawDi 
twemy-fonr hours afier the debate was over. 

After consultation with the Council Secretary, the President called upon Mr> 
Daullana to withdraw the remark. 

Mr, Daullana refused to withdraw the remark, on the ground that the meaning 
Of Iho couplet waa not that which Dr. Naraug assumed. 
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The President and other members, who claimed to have read Persian, said that the 
couplet was likely to be interpreted in an objectionable manner. 

Mr Zafarullah pointed out that the Secretary of State for India had UBed the 
term in the Commons, “Does bark, but the caravan passes on” and asked whether 
the couplet used by Mr. Daultana could not be allowed as parlimentary language, 
in the Bame manner. 

The President however differed, and called upon Mr. Daultana to withdrew the 
conplet. Mr. Daultana, while disagreeing with the other meaning, withdrew the 
couplet. 

24th. MARCH With the exception of three rupees which were'eut from ‘the land 
revenue, canal, water rates and Council secretariat demands, the whole of the Budget 
was passed to-day by guillotine. Demands for ‘police and jails’ were not reached. 
A censure motion by a token cut to protest against the policy of the Minister of 
Local Self-Government for'appointing executive officers in municipalities failed. 

Mr. Mayadas withdrew his resolution urging the withdrawal of the Education 
departments circular announcing that froin next year a public examination would 
be held at the stage of Anglo-vernacular middle class, following an assurance of the 
Education Minister that the circular would not he enforced mid he would submit 
the whole proposal for consideration by the Education Sub-Committee. 

The Government next accepted Mr. Mukandtal Puri's resolution urging that those 
Muxhabi (untouchable) Sikns who did not follow the profession of scavenger* should 
not be made to deaQ laterines when in jail. The Conncil then adjourned sins die. - 

THE APRIL-MAY SESSION 

Punjab Municipal Amendment Bill 

28th. APRIL: —The April-May session of the Council commenced at Lahore with 
the Punjab Municipal Amendment Bill sponsored by Hon. Dr. Gokulehand Narang, 
Minister for Local Self-Government. The Bill sought to increase Government control 
ovrr municipalities in the Punjab through Government officials, including the deputy 
commissioners, commissioners and the Local Government Board, with a view to 
enquire into the affairs of committees for ascertaining wheiher municipalities were 
being satisfactorily administered and also with a view to suspending or prohibiting the 
doing of acts in excess of the powers conferred on them by law or contrary to the 
interests of the public or likely to cause waste or damage to municipal funds or 
property or likely to lead to a breach of the peace or to encourage lawlessness or 
cause injury or annoyance. 

Dr. Narang presented to the Houbb the report of the select committee on the Bill. 

8ome members raised objections, firstly, on the ground that the report as presented 
was not the one which they had signed ; secondly, that it contained certain 
clauses which went beyond the scope of the bill; and thirdly, that it suggested 
the raising of taxation for the maintenance of an inspectorate for inspecting munici¬ 
palities. After a lengthy discussion for over three hours the President upheld the 
objections and threw out the report. 

The President also held that when the meetings of a select committee concluded 
the select committee became defunct j hence the bill could not be further proceeded 
with; the only course was to introduce a fresh bill. 

On the motion of the Revenue Member, the House agreed to refer to a select 
committee a bill protecting certain wild animals. 

Molestation Bill 

8th. MAT: —The non-official measure Picketing and Molestation Bill, which pro. 
posed to penalise all forma of picketing and loitering was thrown out in the Council 
to-day by the President’s rating. The author of the Bill. Mr. Faix 3/oAamad. introduced 
the report of the select committee which was characterised as illegal by Mr. Mohan- 
lal who said that not only the Bill (report 1) had not been signed by the committee 
members, but its contents were incorrect. Mr. Bale, legal remembrancer, who acted 
as secretary of the select committee, admitted that a blank paper wbereon were ob¬ 
tained the signatures of the members of the committee had been attached to the 
report which was, however, quite correct. 

The President ruled that the report was not properly signed. Therefore 
automatically the Bill waa thrown out and a fresh Bill would have to be 
introduced. 
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Reduction op Chops Dues and Railway Freight 


t LAHORE 


6th. MAY :~Two resolutions were passed by the Council to-day. The first 
recommended to the Government that ail dueB for the rabi crops of this year 
throughout the province be reduced by 50 per cent, and the second resolution 
recommended to the Government that an urgent representation be made to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India advocating the necessity for the reduction of railway freights on 
food grains generally, and that an immediate reduction be made in respect of the 
food grains carried to the ports of Calcutta and Karachi, in particular. 

A gloomy picture of the economic condition of the agriculturists was painted by 
speaker after speaker, while discussing the first resolution. Captain Sikandar Sayat 
Khan, Revenue Member, admitted the plight of the zamindars owing to the drop in 
the prices of the produce but pointed out that the enormous remissions granted 
totalled so far four and a half crores. The Government had, also, reduced the ex¬ 
penditure and were in favour of farther remissions. The retrenchment Committee 
had recommended a saving of Rs. 240 lakhs and the Government had already effected 
savings of two crores of rupees; and further savings had been supped by the 
members themselves who urged the abandonment of that scheme of retrenchment for 
that. He opposed the resolution on the ground that it urged a uniform reduction 
of 50 per cent, and not a reduction according to the extent of the distress io particular 
areas. The resolution was carried by 41 agaiust 24 votes, 

Punjab Municipal Amend. Bill 

10th. MAY :—The Council referred to a select committee to-day the Municpial 
Amendment Bill which aimed at better municipal administration and a more judi- v 
cious spending of, the public money by municipal officers. It will be remembered 
that the bill was introduced in the Council last year and was thrown out by the 
President’s ruling ou April 28. 

This morning Dr. Qokulchand Narang, Minister for Local Self-Government, _ in¬ 
troduced a fresh bill almost similar to that which emerged from the select committee 
and then moved for its reference to a select committee. 

The Hindu party supported the measure, while the Unionist Nationalist party, 
consisting mostly of Muslims and almost entirely of rural members opposed the 
bill tooth and nail inter alia on the ground that the bill takes away the powers given 
to the people under tbe last reform. 

Mr. Marsden, secretary for Local Self-Government, said that there was no doubt 
that municipal administration in the Punjab was a failure. The auditors had com¬ 
plained to the Goverument that their objections were not being attended to and 
therefore there was no use in couducting audit in municipal accounts. Tbe Govern¬ 
ment was being pestered with coroplaiuts by the people in and outside the province 
about the non-payment of bills by tbe municipalities and other matters. _ Another 
terrible evil in the municipalities was the deliberate dishonesty of the municipalities 
and there had been regrettable increase recently of embezzlement of muDicipal funds 
by the municipal staff. He gave innumerable instances iu support of hiB allegations. 
Both the motions of Dr. Gokulchand Narang, firstly for the introduction and 
secondly for reference to a select committee, were carried by an overwhelming 
majority. Thereafter the leader of the Unionist Party said that as his party was in¬ 
adequately represented in the select committee the four members (out of 14) of his 
party would not serve on the commi.tee. 

The President said that the House had elected 14 members and they had all ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to serve on the committee. Therefore the only course for 
them was to resign. 

Dr. Qokulchand Narang said that it was highly disrespectful to the House that 
the four members of ihe committee after they had accepted office should refuse to 
serve. He however added that the remaining ten members were quite sufficient to 
earn on the work of the committee. 

Earlier, the President characterised as a breach of privilege the action of certain 
members who had criticised in the press the ruling of the President on the report of 
the eehet committee on the Municipal Amendment Bill by which ruling the bill was 
thrown out. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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THE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COTTNOiL 


The R & 0. Legislative Council 

The winter session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council commenced at 
Patna on the 15th. FEBRUARY 1932. The President congratulated Sir 
Bifton on his appointment as the Governor of the Province and Mr. J. T. Whitty 
on his appointment as a member of His Excellency’s Executive Council 
Members representing the Opposition and Muslima associated themselves with the 
President’s observation. _ 

Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha introduced a Bill to amend the Local Self- 
Government Act. He also moved for consideration of the Bill. . , 

Mr. G. E. Owen moved an amendment, and the Bill was allowed to be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. 

16th. FEBRUARY: —Non-official legislative business was transacted in the 
Council to-day. Mr. Kalyan Singh's motion for reference of the Chota-Nagpur tenure- 
holders Rent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee was rejected. Ihe 
mover explained that the measure was designed to provide relief to part-owners ot 
permanent tenures by having their accounts separately made up. The Government 
opposed the measure on the ground that it would affect landlords adversely ana 
would be unworkable. 

Budget For 1932-33 

17lh. FEBRUARY Introducing the Budget for 1932-33 in the Council to-day, the 
Hon. the Raja of Kanika, Finance Member said that last year he estimated the opening 
balance of the province for 1931-32 to be Rs. 90 lakhs, of which Rs. 41 lakhs would 
be ordinary balance. Actually, the opening balance was Rs 8lj£ lakhs. # , 

Regarding the prospects of the next year the Finance Member said that it bad 
seemed best to assume that the general condition would be no better in 1932-33 than 
they were in 1931-32, but they would not be worse. The actual figure taken for the 
total revenue budget was just over Rs. B croreB. After allowing a saving of Rs. 20 
UkhB on account of the temporary ‘‘cut” in pay, and the effect of the retrenchments 
already put into force, it was found necessary to reduce the expenditure by Rs- 3U 
lakhs more, in order to balance the budget. As a result of the proposals of the 
Retrenchment Committee, savings to the extent of Rs. 25 lakhs in the budget 
sttimates were indicated and the consequent Government orders thereon for • saving 
of Rs. 21 lakhs were embodied in the Budget. 
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Apart from certain activities of the Medical and Public Health Departments, the 
declaration of war by the Congress rendered it essential to provide for the continu¬ 
ance of the temporary police forces and for the provision of quarters to the mounted 
military police force at Jamshedpur. The total cost of the new schemes amounted to 
about Rs. 2yi lakhs. There remained, therefore, a gap of Rs. 11 lakhs to be 
bridged before the budget would be balanced. Ka. b% lakhs of this amount waa 
found by further pruning the budget, by a ten per cent cut ia the primary educa¬ 
tion grants and by a reduction by lakhs in the provision made for distributing 
among local bodies the proceeds of the motor tax, and by a further cut of one lakh 
of rupees in the Reserved Departments. 

The budget had been balanced, and they had been able to introduce a surplus 
budget. It provided for Rs. 299 lakhs expenditure charged to revenue, and would 
give them a closing balance of Rs. 30 lakhs, which was just Rs. 3 lakhs better 
thau the opening balance. There would be Rs. £6 lakhs for the famine relief fund, 
Rs. 3# lakhs for road subventions, and Ra. 62,000, ordinary balance. The revenue 
expenditure in Bihar and Orissa in 1929-30 and 1930-31 was just over Rs. 6 crores, 
while in 1932-33 it would be just under Rs. 5 crores, showing a reduction of R 9 . 1 
crore or one-sixth of the expenditure, which was no mean result, considering the 
poverty of the province. 

The Monghyr (Tarapur) Firing 

18th. FEBRUARY In the Council, today, replying to a short-notice question by 
Mr. Sacbchidananda Sinha, Mr. M G. Hellett, Chief Secretary, made the following 
statement regarding the recent riot in Monghyr district:— 

“Detailed reports have now been received regarding the attack on the district 
magistrate and the police at Tarapur police station, in south Monghyr. _ 

“Early on the morning of Feb. 15th the superintendent of police received informa¬ 
tion by a special messenger that a Congress procession would be taken out and a 
meeting held at Tarapur with the object of hoisting the Congress flag oyer the police 
staiion building. Notices bad in fact been posted in several villages intimating that 
on Feb. 15 there would be an attack on Government buildings throughout the coun¬ 
try and that on the same day the Congress flag would be hoisted on the thana 
buildings. The superintendent of police arranged for additional police to be sent to 
Tarapur and himself went there with the district magistrate. _ . , 

“On their arrival there at about 1-30 p.m. they found all quiet, but they noticed 
in the hat which was held that day an unusual proportion of men in the prime of 
life, many of whom carried sticks and lathis. At about 3-45 p.m. the superinten¬ 
dent of police who waa working in the dak bungalow heard a noise coming from the 
direction of the thana and he went there at once and found six volunteers carrying 
flags about to enter the thana compound supported by a large mob of about 4,000. 
He warned them to disperse, but they paid no attention, and as it was necessary to 
prevent their entering the thana compound he personally led a lathi charge 
&Dd succeeded in pushing the mob back somewhat and arrested three volunteers. 

“The mob immediately began to attack three sides with brickbatB and lathis, several 
of the police party, including the superintendent of police, receiving injuries. .They 
were forced back into the thana compound when they were joined by the district 
magistrate who had forced his way with some difficulty through the outskirts of the 
crowd to the thana. The mob was at this time only 12 yards from the thana 
building, but the district magistrate and the superintendent of police went forward 
at considerable personal risk to warn them to disperse. They were greeted with a 
shower of brickbats, one of which hit the magisirate on the right leg. He went 
back to the thana and made a further attempt to warn the crowd to disperse, but it 
was impossible for him to do anything owing to the intense volleys of brickbats 
which smashed the door of the building. Realising the Berionsncss of the situation, 
he then fired two rounds with his pistol, but this had no effect. Six rounds were 
then fired by the constables, but this also did not moke tbe crowd withdraw. As 
the crowd was snrrounding tbe tbaua, the magistrate undertook the defence of the 
southern side, while the superintendent defended the western and northern sides. 
Firing, which was personally controlled by the two officers, went on for abont 10 
minutes, 70 rounds allogetber being fired. But it was not till some leaders had been 
killed that the crowd began to disperse. One of them was in fact shot when he was 
leading reinforcements from the hat ground, and another when trying to break down 
the compound wall. 
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“Immediately the crowd began to disperse, firing ceaBed, though the crowd still 
showed signs of reorganising. The magistrate and the superintendent of police 
again' warned the crowd to disperse ana drew attention to the fact that some of 
their number had already been killed and injured as a result of this attack. The 
crowd then slowly dispersed. 

“An attaok was also made on the servants of the magistrate in the dak bungalow, 
but the mob desisted from this attempt on one of the servants firing a gun. 

“Both the officers then took steps to bring in the dead and wounded and despatch¬ 
ed a car to fetch the nearest doctor. By 7 p.m, first aid had been rendered to all 
wounded persons and they were depatched with a doctor to Monghyr. 

“The total casualties appear to be 8 dead and 5 injured. All those who were 
wounded were in the front rank and close to the thana. No boys have been injured. 
Two of those killed are reported to be prominent Congress workers of the locality. 
Reinforcements of police arrived later from Bhagalpur and the superintendent made 
arrangements for guarding the thana from further attack. In this he received 4 assis¬ 
tance from the private secretary to Eumar Erishnanand Singh of SnltaDganj, who 
also’ undertook to visit the villagers in his area to deter the villagers from taking 
part in such demonstrations. 

“There is very little donbt that this attempt on the thana was concerted and 
organised beforehand, and it » fortunate that there was a sufficiently large police 
force present to resist the attack. The magistrate and the superintendent both show¬ 
ed great courage and restraint in a most dangerous situation and refrained from 
opening fire till it became absolutely necessary to save their lives and those of the 
men who were under their command, and controlled the firing effectively. They also 
made prompt arrangements for the wounded.” 

Patna University Act. Amend. Bill 


Sir Mahomed Fakhruddin, Education Minister, then introduced a Bill to amend 
the Patna University Act and moved its reference to a select committee. In doing 
bo he said that the objects of the Bill were in the main three, namely, to 
bring the Act up-to-date and into conformity with the present conditions, 
co-ordinate the work of the colleges of PatDa and improve the constitution of the 
senate and the syndicate. When the Act was passed in 1917 the framers had- in 
mind a university partly teaching and partly affiliating. But in fact the university 
had never been partly teaching and partly affiliating. It always had been an 
affiliating university and had left the bnsiness of teaching to colleges. Consequently, 
people of all shades of thonght had long realised that either the University should 
be made partly teaching ana partly affiliating or the Act should be brought in line 
with things as they were. Experience elsewhere had shown that the experiment oi 
the mixed type of university, partly teaching and partly affiliating, was a failure. 
Realising this and other difficulties the University sent forward the present Bill wnicn 
he had placed before the Connell. 

Sir Sultan Ahtrud, formerly vice-chancellor of the University, who was specially 
nominated as an expert member, maintained that the Bill did not intend to do away 
with the provisions of post-gradnate teaching by the university. The present Bill 
was decidedly an improvement and as such they should Bupport it. There was tne 


difficulty of finance regarding the proposal of a teaching university. If pumic 
opinion would demand it ana there would be sufficient funds, let them by all means 
have a teaching university, but the present was not the time for it. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said that by accepting the Bill they would be discard¬ 
ing the ideal of a teaching university for the sake of a few more Beats for non-offici¬ 
als as proposed in this Bui. He appealed to the Minister to bring forward another 
comprehensive Bill which would be acceptable to the people and in conformity with 
the national ideal, 

Mr. _ Fawcua, director of public instruction, replying to the criticism of the mem- 

bere Dointed out thftt tho mixpH f/vno of rinivwrftitxj as nrirwl w na a failure find tb6 


university. If public 


opposed to any scheme involving differential treatment between external and internal 
colleges. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was then adopted with- 
ont division. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 
Demand foe Reduction in Canal Rates 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—Reduction of the canal rates was the subject-matter of an 
important resolution discossed in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Rajandhari Sinha, the mover, urged that the rates levied on the Sons canal 
be restored to the level which obtained before the last enhancement. His ground was 
that tho cultivators were hard hit by the economic depression due to the fail in the 
prices of food grains and the Punjab and the United Provinces Governments had 
announced remissions in this direction. 

Messrs. Abdul Ohani and Qodavaris Misra moved amendments to include the 
Tirbeni and Orissa canals in the scope of the resolution. The other non-official 
members also joined in pleading the interests of the tenantry and asking for 
relief. 

The Raja of Kanika, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution and 
pointed out that the cultivators in the canal area were much better off than the general 
run of tenants. The proposal would result in the loss of revenue to Government to 
the extent of about eight lakhs which they could ill-afford to lose in the present 
financial position of the province. 

On a division being called the resolution was carried by 43 votes to 28. 

0 thee Resolutions 

A resolution demanding multiplication of the agricultural demonstration farms 
was withdrawn. In reply, the Government accepted the policy on increase of 
demonstration farms, but that owing to the financial stringency the policy could not 
be pushed forward. 

Another resolution for allowing the Pabaris of Rajmabal. Santal Parganas, to 
cultivate and sell Sabai grass without restriction was negatived. 

Criminal Court Judgments 

Rai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad’s resolution, asking the Government to take the 
necessary steps to stop the practice obtaining in criminal courts of delivering 
judgment on the last working day before long holidays so as not to deny the 
accused the right of moving bail petitions before the next higher authority without 
the least possible delay, was carried by 48 votes to 26. _ This was tho second non¬ 
official victory. The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they 
could not issue an executive order asking the magistrates not to deliver judgment 
on the days the courts were open. This would not |be a proper thing to do. 

Civil Courts’ Vacation 

Maulvi Rhalilur Rahman’s resolution for closing the mofussil civil conrts in 
summer for long vacation in conformity with the High Court vacation was rejected. 

Rent and Revenue Remission 

Mr. Godawaris Misra moved a resolution urging the remission for the current 
year of 25 per cent, rent and revenue in view of the present economic situation. 
The mover said the tenants of Orissa were suffering acutely owing to economic 
depression and were unable to pay the full quota of rent. Their existing economic 
position called for relief. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Dhar Mahanli moved an amendment excluding the 
permanently settled estates from the scope of the resolution. He said when onlv 
recently rent and revenue were enhanced by 25 per cent, as a result of fresh 
settlement, remission to the Bame extent for tho year could not much affect the 
Government. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, opposing the resolution, 
said they have had good crops on the whole during tho last lew years in all parts 
of the province and there was no distress in the sense in which the word was used 
32 years ago. What they have had to face now was realty the scarcity of money. 
People who have bad good crops and more than enough to eat have had the 
difficulty of selling the surplus bo that they could buy other necessities of life and 
pay their rent and revenue. Tho proposal to reduce rent and revenue by 25 per 
cent, meant that the income of the Government was to be reduced by this amount 
and thiB could only be done if the provincial budget was balanced by reducing the 
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expenditure; to this amount or by increasing taxation. There was hardly any scope 
for this drastic reduction in the budget when, due to financial stringency, the 
administration was being carried on with the greatest difficulty with the present 
expenditure and any attempt to impose fresh taxation in order to give relief to 
landowners, who have had good and prosperous time iu the past, would be highly 
resented. The Government were not unsympathetic and they knew very well that a 
sudden change of this nature was always difficult to meet, however great the 
prosperity which had produced it. Definite orders have been issued to the coljectors 
to take into account the economic conditioos in dealing with defaults and this was 
being done and particular cases of hardship were dealt with generously. 

On division the resolution was rejected. 

Other Non-Official Resolutions 

24th. FEBRUARY — ‘.Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Singh moved a resolution 
to-daylurging the appointment of a committee to inquire into and report on tha 
causes of unemployment among educated young men in the Province aud to suggest 
remedial measures. 

The Government spokesman pointed out that no useful purpose would be served 
by the appointment of a committee as it was a question of money, ana tha 
difficulties were augmented by the financial stringency aud economic depression. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 

The Council then discussed four more resolutions moved by Mr. Khahlur 
Rahman: (1) regarding the abolition of the system of recruitment of inspectors 
and sub-inspectors of police for conducting prosecutions before lower criminal 
courts, and the employment of lawyers for the purpose, (2) the revision of the 
existing road cess assessment on the basis of the present prices of food grains, (o) 
changing the nomenclature of deputy and sub-deputy magistrates into assistant 
magistrates and assistant collectors, and that of subordinate judges and munaiffs 
into assistant judges, and (4) the recruitment of 25 per cent, of the total strength ot 
subordinate judges direct from t„. . _f. 

Mr . Sachchidananda Sinha and other non-official members supported these 
resolutions. The Government opposed them, pointing out the practical difficulties 
in the way of giving effect to such proposals. The resolutions were either withdrawn 
or rejected without a division. 

Govt. Policy Towards Congress 

7th, MARCH :—Voting on Budget grants which commenced to-day gave occasion 
to discuss the Government’s {policy towards the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
The debate was raised by Mr. Srikrishna Prashad who moved a token cut in 
the provision for the Executive Council to discuss the methods adopted by tne 
reserved side of the Government iu dealing with the Congress movement wun 
special reference to the police activities. Though he recognized that desperate 
actions and circumstances called for desperate measures and the situation in I ” !l 
and the United Provinces might have necessitated strong measures, he thought t 
promulgation of all-India Ordinances was hardly justified. In Bibar, particularly, 
he said things were quiet and the Government had not explained what Congress 
activities here necessitated the application of Ordinances. It was a mistaken policy 
to use force and resort so frequently to lathi charges by the police. If the Govciu- 
®ept wanted peace and to create respect for law and order, as they all wanted, t 
activities of the subordinate officers of the Government must be such as to create 
confidence in the public mind. He criticised the levy of additional police tax in 
several villages in Tarapur police station and asked why non-Congresamen m these 
villages who bad not defied the law should be taxed. The Government should he 
able to differentiate between the guilty and the innocent. . 

Explaining the Government policy in dealing with the ,'civil disobedience move¬ 
ment and the application of Ordinances, Mr. Whiitg said the administration oi 
Ordnances in the province had not interfered in any way with _ the every day 
life of law-abiding citizens and he was convinced that the great majority of people 
were delighted that Congress tyranny was past. Powers under the Ordmanc 
were used with the greatest moderation and restraint and there was not a sing 
mBtance of abuse. They had been effective and almost the whole province wa 
very quiet and peaceful, more so than it had been for a good long time pas . 
Every member of the Government deplored as much as_any other.,member the lament- 
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able loss of life which had taken place at Motihari, Tarapur, Monghyr district, and 
Bheohar, Muzaffarpur district but he believed not one step was taken at these 
places, not one shot was fired which could have been avoided and for every action 
of the Government and the police the foolish and wicked policy of the Congress 
was responsible. They could well realise the position, a tiny armed police force 
consisting of 20 to 30 men surrounded by an excited mob showering brickbats, 
clods ana stones and once the mob got to that stage, any moment it might get 
completely out of control, rush the police and beat them to death and bum down 
the police station. Faced with such difficult situations the magistrates in charge and 
the police had acted with restraint, conrage and at great personal risk and also the 
forces under them. 

Regarding the employment of additional police, it was based on the principle 
that if people by their own misconduct rendered additional police necessary to secure 
law and order, they Bhould be made to pay for them and they only employed the 
smallest number possible for shortest possible period. This principle was carried out 
in a reasonable way. Under these circumstances, if they condemned the Government 
and the police action, they would be doing a grave injustice which would make good 
government more difficult and tie their own hands most grievously when the province 
got autonomy in near future. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, said, at this stage, that no 
useful purpose, it seemed to him, could be served by discussing the justification or 
Otherwise of the Ordinances. He asked the Government to have the allegation of 

§ olice excesses made by the non-officials fully investigated aud satisfy those who had 
oubts. Though the Government possessed a giant’s strength, he hoped they would 
not use it like a giant, 

Messrs. Rajandhari Sinha and Dwarkanath joined with the previous 
speaker in demanding a full inquiry by the higher authorities into the allegations' 
made. , 

Mr. Whitiy replied it wasfor the Government to- Wake fnquffiei 
regarding vague allegations^ s be perfectly willing to satisfy the 

nou-official members, but cp' the first -instance, should bo made to 

the local officers ana if tlrf they should approach the higher 

authorities. -V* *■ 


On a division, the motlu^of 
bers keeping neutral 



tilt was rejected by 31 votes to 17, 


14 


mem* 


8th. MARC? ^crtdten A^^notion urging the appointment of more natives of 
the province as managers of court of wards in general and of the Brtish court 
Of wards in particular was carried. 

There was a tie on the motion regarding the Sbnhadabad dead body case, the 
mover asserting that the Government acted in supersession of judicial findings by 
accepting tie opinions of the Inspector-General of Police that no blame attached to 
the police officers. 

The Chief Secretary, replying, maintained that the charge against the Government 
was in torrent. 

. Th ; motion was rejected by the casting vote of the President who, according to 
^“■“'totion, voted for the status quo. * 

" M House then voted the whole demand under the "General Administration” 
one rupee. 

9th. MARCH :—A demand was made to-day for the adequate representation 
ffB'hari Hindus in appointments as Government Pleaders, Public Prosecutors and 
h "Set and Sessions Judges. Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad sponsored the demand under a 
41 a "cut” in the grant for “Adminiatracten of Justice”, and pointed out that the 
pi- fesentation was only 3 out of 26 in the former appointments and only one out 
10 in the latter appointments. Other members supported him. 

The Government opposed the motion stating that the policy had been to 

ect the best available men. Dae regard was being paid to the representation 
oi'different communities consistent with the principle oi efficiency of the public 
services. The motion was withdrawn. 

Another demand was made by Mr. Shyamnandan Sahay for the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions. 
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The Government replied that the best course was to leave the decision on the 
question to the future Government. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the demand under Administration of Justice. 

Classification of Prisoners 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prashad nest raised the question of classification of 
political prisoners under a token cut in the Jail demand. He pleaded for 
revision of classification of prisoners. The motion was continued on the nest day, the 
10th. MARCH, when the mover urged that the prisoners who during the last civil 
disobedience movement were placed either in ‘A’ or ‘B’ class should now be simi¬ 
larly classed. He numerated cases in which prisoners classed ‘A' during the last civil 
disobedience movement on re-convictioa this time were classed ‘B’ and. those who 
were formerly classed ‘B’ were now being classed ‘O’. He hoped that this state of 
affairs would be remedied. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha and Mr. Kajandhari Sinha supporting the motion 
stressed that the jail rules in the matter of classification should be strictly 
adhered to. 

Mr. Bimala Ckaran Singh opposed the motion and asked why those who in¬ 
fringed the law should Beek its protection, 

Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath suggested the appointment of district committees pre¬ 
sided over by the district judges to help the Government in the classification of 
political prisoners. 

Mr. A. C. Davies, Judicial Secretary, replied that the cases of classification 
of political prisoners were carefully examined by the Government according to the 
rules laid down. During the last civil disobedience movement the rules were uewjy 
framed and now the classification was being more scientifically worked out than in 
its first year of working. It was open to the ‘C’ class prisoners to appeal to the 
Government against their classification and in the absence of such an appeal to the 
Government there was BD alternative for the Government to proceed in the matter. 
The appointment of district corflTCiiUeos would not be feasible. 

The motion was rejected by 37 votes to 35. . , 

The Council then voted the whole demand under jails and convict settlements. 

Posting of Additional Police 

Mr. Srikrishna Prasad raised another debate to discuss the posting of the 
additional police force in Barbigha and Tarapur, Monghyr district, at the cost of the 
inhabitants of those areas. He contended that the requirements to be fulfilled lor 
quartering additional police under the Police Act were.absent in boilh . thesei cases. 
The Government had not established that these areas were in a disturbed ana 
dangerous state. He asked why the whole population of these villages was Del .?£ 
taxed for the misdeeds of a few persons. It would mean a great hardship to tne 
poor people of those areas. . 

Khan Bahadur Wahab Khan said that it was not the fault of the Government 
that the additional police was quartered in thoBe areas, but it was the fault of ^those 
who were out to break the law and disturb peace. He knew from personal experi¬ 
ence that the people of these areas were a turbulent nature. . , , 

Mr. Rameshtcar Prasad Singh Mr. Gogendra Mohan Sinha and Rai Bahatur 
Dwarka Nath supported the motion. . , 

Mr. Bimala Charan Singh and Rai Bahadur^Horendianath Banerjee opposed U® 
motion. . 

The hon. Mr. J. T. Whilty, replying on behalf of the Government, said thst 
nobody would object to the general principle on which the appointment of additional 
police was based. In areas where serious disturbances occurred additional police was 
appointed at the cost of the inhabitants of those areas in order to secure peace and 
order. He explained how conditions in those areas and the conduct of their in¬ 
habitants rendered the appointment of additional police necessary. It was nov 
intended as a punishment but the sole object was to secure peace. The levy was 
based on property qualification and therefore the incidence would not be large on the 
poor people. 

11IA. MARCH ;—Resuming the debate to-day, * Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha :, 
leader to the Opposition, said that his sympathy was entirely With tne 
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Government in this matter. He had no sympathy with those who created 
trouble by engaging themselves In subversive activities either in the name 
of Swaraj or independence. He had carefully read the history of his country 
and be could say that all such movements served as an impediment in the way of 
constitutional progress and the attainment of responsible self-government. It was no 
argument that because some innocent people would be taxed. Government should 
not appoint additional police. If that view were to prevail Government could 
not appoint additional police under any circumstances. During the Shahabad 
riots of 19L7, his friend Ur. Justice Jwala Prasad, judge, Patna High Court bad 
also to pay a substantial sum for additional police. He, however, asked the- Govern¬ 
ment to consider the matter carefully at the earliest opportunity before six months 
and do their best to relieve the hardship of the people in those areas. 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul-Hag said that in matters relating to law and order there 
shonld be no place for sentiment. The spirit of lawlessness must be checked at any 
cost, and if this spirit was not checked, it would be difficult to work the new cons¬ 
titution smoothly. 

Mr, 3. M. Ha feel stated that he had no sympathy with law-breakers. But he 
would ask the Goverument to exercise their extraordinary powers with extreme cau¬ 
tion and see that those who were innocent should not suffer. 

Rai Bahadur Shyam Nandan Sahay suggested that the number of the additional 
police force be reduced and also the period of its appointment. 

The hon. Mr. Whi tty, winding up the discussion, reiterated the general policy 
of the Government in the matter of appointment of additional police, and said that 
this policy had found support with many members. It was admitted that there 
were serious disturbances and lawlessness in those areas necessitating the appoint¬ 
ment of additional police with a view to securingil&w and order and peace. He would 
be prepared to examine carefully the question after the expiry of the period of six 
months. 

The token cut motion was withdrawn and the Conncil voted the demands for the 
police, the scientific department and education, (reserved). 

Inadequacy of Primary Education 

Rai Bahadur Lakehmidhar M ah anti then moved a token out in the provision tor 
grants to local bodies for primary education. He complained of the inadequacy of 
grants and other members joined with him in accusing the Government in not taking 
measures to introduce free and compulsory primary education for the training <3 
the electorate in rural areas aud protesting against the ten per cent, cut in primary 
education grants as a measure of retrenchment. 

14th. MARCH:— The discussion was continned to-day when Mr. B. K, 
Qokhale, Education Secretary, explaining the measure adopted to further the 
progress of primary education stated that primary education had had a fair 
share of the funds and the expenditure on it was in the vicinity of Rs. 60,00.000. 
They had provided education to 40 per cent, boys of the school-going age. They 
all desired to attain the goal of free and compulsory primary education but due to 
the present state of the provincial finances ana the inelastic sources of revenue the 
cost would be prohibitive. _ Introduction of free and compulsory education would 
cost three crores of recurring besides a vast amount of non-recurring expenditure. 
The Government regretted the 10 per cent, cut in the primary education grant 
but it was inevitable for the purpose of balancing the budget. 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-uUhaq opposed the motion and urged that the Government 
should take over the direct control of primary education from the local bodies as 
he considered the present system of primary education objectionable and productive 
of class hatred. Instead of being a nation-building agency it was going to be a 
nation-ruining agency. 

Rai Bahadur Dioarkanath considered literacy to be the cure for all the present 
evils and the universal rudimentary education was the best foundation for making 
the electorate politically conscious. 

Sir Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, aasnred the Conncil that he had always 
tried to secnre larger funds for primary education and he also subscribed to the 
principle of free aud compulsory education, but the present financial outlook was a 
serious obstacle in their way. 

37 
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The token cnt motion was pressed to a division and carried by 34 votes to 28. 
Other oat motions were under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

15th, MARCH— :The Council voted to-day the demand for education less rupee 
one and the whole demand for civil works, transferred and reserved, and mtBceUa- 
neons departments. 

Heavy Establishment of P. W. D. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay moved a token cut in civil works and called 
attention to what might be characterised as the heavy cost of establishment of the 
Public WoikB Department and urged the desirability of building residential houses 
for which rents were to be realised on business lines by floating loans for the 
purpose. 

Beveral non-official members including Mr Sachehidananda Sinha, Mr. Srikrishna 
Prasad and Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha criticised the expenditure on the 
Public Works Department, particularly establishment charges, and urged that 
the provinco was bordering on bankruptcy and- could not afford the present scale of 
expenditure. 

Sir Oanesh Dutla Singh, Minister, and Mr. Gubbay, chief-engineer, replying stated 
that the establishment charges had been appreciably reduced and that there was 
hardly any scope for further retrenchment. The recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee relating to the department were carefully examined by them in s 1 i their 
aspects. It was a doubtful proposition if it would pay the Government to float 
loans for building purposes, and when there was no provision in the budget for 
original works a discussion on the question would only be academic. The’ motion 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Rameshtvar Prasad Singh under a token cut protested against the reduction 
by one-haif of the provision made for distribution to local bodies out of the pro¬ 
ceeds from the motor tax. 

Mr. Owen, secretary to Local Self-Government department, explained that the cut 
was a temporary one to meet an unforeseen financial emergency. He assured the 
Council that it waB the desire of the Government that local bodies should receive 
full benefit out of these proceeds. 

The motion was rejected by 34 votes to 29. 

Abolition of Fisheries Dept. 

Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh’s motion for the abolition of the fisheries depart¬ 
ment was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

16th. MARCH In opposing the abolition of the Fisheries department 
to-day, Mr. B. K. Qokhale, Educaiion Secretary, said that the Industry supportea 
105.U00 people in the province. While other provinces wtre spending much more on 
it, Bihar waB spending over Es. 10,000. lhe department was now distributed 4J4 
lakhs of fry which resulted in increased profit to those engaged in the industry. 
The underlying idea of the department was not to make a profit hut to 
undertake propaganda and scientific investigation of fish culture. , . , , 

lhe motion for the omission of money for the department was ultimately rejectea 
without a division. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad raised a debate under a token out on the policy underlying 
uie working of the department of Industries and its detailed programme. _ Finny, 
he urged the need for undertaking & comprehensive survey of the industries Of the 
proviuce bo as to explore the possibilities of their development. Secondly, he streEseo 
the need of organising industrial finance by establishing an industrial Bank in Uie 
province. Thirdly, he stressed the need for formulating a definite programme lor 
10 or !5 years for the industrial development of the province. . . . ^ 

Mr. Qokhale, Education Secretary, pointed out that an industrial survey mignt ue 
a costly affair costing 154 lakhs of rupees. The Government had done all_ that was 
possible towards tbe industrial development of the province with the limited BD ““" 
cial resources at their disposal. He added that without a central c-oordinatmg orga¬ 
nisation ike the Imperial Agricultural Council it was not possible to tackle bigger 
industrial problems effectively* 

The motion was withdrawn. 
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Mr.jpialilur Rahman raised the question under a token cut of the emoluments 
of the Director of Industries and poimed out that his salary was out of proportion 
of the work done by him. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani said that when other provinces with much larger revenues 
were paying their Directors of Industries much less, they were paying a much higher 
salary. 

Mr. Saehehidanarda Sinha suggested that when the contract with the present 
incumbent expired, the Government Bhould cut down the salary for the post by at 
least half in view of the present financial stringency. 

The Education Secretary, Hr. Ookhah x aua Sir Fakhruddin, Minister in charge, 
replied that they were paying the present incumbent less than the sanctioned salary 
and if th*y really wanted a good man they would have to pay a reasooiibly decent 
salary. They assured the Council that in April next year when the contract termi¬ 
nated with the preaent incumbent Government would carefully consider the question 
of salary for this office. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the whole demand under Industries. 

Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha. under a token cut, discussed the working 
of the Cooperative department. He criticised the preaent policy of the wholesale 
liquidation of co-operative societies and suggested the abolition of the federation office 
and establish meat on the ground that it was serving no useful purpose. 

Mr. Ookhale, Education Secretary, replied that they were awaiting the 
report of the Cooperative Inquiry Committee and they would carefully consider 
the suggestions made by the member along with the recommendations of the 
committee. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

1 7th. MARCH The Government carried through all their budget demands in 
the Council to-day, which being the last day for the voting of budget demands the 
guillotiue was applied after five and many demands were voted without discussion. 

Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha raised the question of amalgamation of the 
departments of public health, inspector-general of civil hospitals and inspector- 
general of prisons in the interests of economy. 

The Government replying slated that the activities of tbe medical and public 
health departments bad considerably increased and it was not possible to amalgamate 
them. As regards the suggestion to amalgamate the jail department either with the 
medical or public health department it wonld be carefully examined by the 
Government. _ 

The Minister pointed out that jail being a reserved department he could anticipate 
What decision the Government wonld take on the suggestion. The policy of the 
Irrigation department was also criticised by non-official members, inclndiog Messrs. 
Bbyamnandan Sahay, Dwarkanath, Hare Krishna Cbaudhuri and Bri Krishna Prasad 
who complained that many useful irrigatiou schemes were not being given effect to 
by the department. 

Tbe Government replied that tbe schemes were expensive and they could not 
utilise the general revenues of the province for the improvement of land under per¬ 
manent settlement. 

The Conocil carried a token cut of Ra. 10 by 28 votes to 26 in the irrigation 
demand. 

Boo Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha urged the desirability of filling the post of 
inspector-general of stamps and registration and excise commissioner from tbe pro¬ 
vincial civil eervice. 

The Minister of Excise objected to tbe proposal on tbe gronnd that it was not 
in the interest of excise department and excise being the chief source of revenue 
of tbe province, they could not fill the post of excise commissioner from the provin¬ 
cial service. 

All token ent motions were withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

The Patna University Amend. Bill 

18th. MARCH :—At to-day’s meeting of the Council the bon. Sir Fakhrvddin, 
Minister of Education, moved that tbe Patna University Amendment Bill 
as reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. He explained 
that the object of the Bill was to bring the Act in conformity with the existing con- 
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ditions, to improve the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate and to co-ordinate 
the wo»k of the colleges at Patna. 

' Mr. Sri Krishna Prashad moved an amendment to omit clause 2 'from the 
Bill. He contended that the character of the University as contemplated in the 
original Act of 1917 and based on the Nathan Committee Report should not 
be altered._ The original Act contemplated a partly affiliating and partly teaching 
type of university and by the present Bill it was intended to do away with the 
teaching part. The University buildings and equipment had already been completed, 
he added, and what was required was to transfer the control of tbe teaching of 
internal colleges to the University and also transfer funds to it. Therefore, there was 
no difficulty at all in establishing a teaching university by changing the character of 
the university. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad t formerly Vice-chancellor of the Patna University, speaking 
said that he was also m favonr of the ideal of a teaching university and he fought 
for it for ten years and he Btiil stood by that view. But they should not be carried 
away by theories and dogmas. The mere alteration of a few words would not 
change the character of the system of higher education in the province. The condi¬ 
tions for which the original Act was brought into operation did not exist at present 
and therefore the Bill was designed to bring it into conformity with the present-day 
conditions. The deletion of the clause as proposed in the Bill would not be a bar 
to the establishment of a teaching university in future when public opinion asserted 
itself in its favonr. 

Mr. 8. M. Eafeex, said that though he was not fully satisfied with the bill he 
welcomed it as introducing what he called even little reforms. 

Mr. S, Sinha adhering to the ideal of a teaching university asked that even by 
the retention of the original clanse regarding a teaching university, what guarantee 
there was that a teaching university would be established in the near future. In all 
civilized countries universities were organised not only by 'Government support bat 
also by public support. / 

Rai Bahadur Dwarhanath said that the deletion of the original clause would give 
the impression that for long time to come they were going to abandon the idea of a 
teaching'University. Let the Government omit from the statute anything they liked 
but the ideal of a teaching university could not be blotted out from the recesses of 
their hearts and minds. The discussion was not concluded /when the Council 
adjourned. ( 

The Council also voted several supplementary demands including Rs. 2.700 for 
the survey of the Patna city municipality. 

Governor’s Farewell Speech 

After this H. E. Sir Hugh Stephenson, the Governor, delivered a speech bidding 
farewell to the Council. In the course of his speech H. E. said that for more than 
26 years he had served India with the best that was in him and in return be 
received a rioh reward in the fullness of the life India offered him, in the opportu¬ 
nities for work that was really worth while and, above all in the friendship of its 
people. Referring to retrenchment in provincial expenditure to the extent of a crore, 
His Excellency added that they had not been able during the last five years to take 
great strides forward, but an autonomous province of the future would be grateful 
to them that they had sacrificed their selves on the alter of solvency and had re¬ 
frained from mortgaging their finances. They all regretted the suffering that tbe 
civil disobedience movement and the action they bad found it necessary to take to 
defeat it had entailed and they fervently hoped the province would quickly return to 
that peace which waa essential to enable it to face with courage the difficulties of 
the future. 

Concluding, His Excellency Baid : “If our partnership of 5 years confers any 
privilege on me to give a word of advice, it is that we should cast aside the slogans 
and political cries that belong to a past, manfully face the facts and difficulties bfr 
fore us and think out for ourselves the solutions that aTe in the best interest of the 
country me a whole. My good wishes always will be with Bihar and Orissa 
whatever the future may hold and I am very sorry I have come to the parting of 
our ways.” 




The Burma Legislative Council 

Qoveenok on Burma's Future 

The Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council was opened by H. E. J8ir 
Charles _ Innes, the Governor at Rangoon on the 11/A. FEBRUARY 1032. 
In opening the session His Excellency explained the fall import of the Premiere 
[‘historic” announcement at the termination of the Burma Round Table Conference 
in ail ita bearings, and said that the announcement cleared the air, making plain the 
choice that lay before the people of Burma, of either Federation or Separation. 

While detailing the over-mastering conditions behind the urge towards a Federa¬ 
tion of the Indian provinces and States, His Excellency pointed ont that such 
considerations hardly touched Bnrraa and referred particularly to the difference 
between Burman and Indian national feeling and geographical factors. His 
Excellency added : “It is quite a legitimate view that, taking all things into account 
it would be wiser for Burma to continue to pall her resources with thoseof India 
and to-enter the Indian Federation. But. it would mean surrender for an indefinite 
period, of Burma’s aspirations to work out her own destiny as a nation and be 
mistress in her own house. It would mean also that Burma would remain a part 
of India, and the interests of the part, where they differ, must necessarily give way 
to the interest of the whole. There are also the obvious implications of ttie 
stubborn fact that the population of Burma is only 14 millions, while that of India 
ie nearly 340 millions. On the other band, if only she will grasp the opportunity 
the prospect is opening up before India of being welded into a great powerful 
Federation controlling, under the British Crown, the destiny of one-fifth of the 
human race; and some Barmans may reasonably think, that it would be wiser for 
Burma to avoid the wrench and dislocation of separation and safer for her, as she 
is, to be content with a place in the Indian Federation.” 

His Excellency continued : ’The only point I wish to make is that the issues 
ought to be carefully thought out and squarely faced. There must be no thought 
of using India merely as a political convenience. There is no place in the Indian 
Federation, except for loyal members, content that the member’s common interest 
should be managed in the interests of the whole, and ready and willing to contribute 
loyally and faithfnlly to the strength and well-being of the Federation. If Burma 
wants to separate from India, now is her opportunity. If not, let her throw in ber 
lot with India whole-heartedly and without any arriere pentee and let her play her 
part ae a loyal member of the Federation. 

His Excellency expressed the desirability of an early settlement of the preliminary 
issue of Separation or Federation by a general election, regarding which be would 
announce bis decision soon after consulting the party leaders and ether interests. 

His Excellency compared and contrasted the present and proposed Constitutions, 
stressing that of 05 subjects 91 will be transferred, subject to certain safeguards, as 
opposed to 22 provincial subjects at present administered by the Ministers. 

Regarding Safeguards, Hib Excellency observed that the tme parallel was between 
India aud Burma, and a comparative study of the Premiere an none cements, both at 
the ebse of the India Conference and Burma Conference, would disclose a similarity 
in their application to both the countries. 

His Excellency gave an account of the progress made in the suppression of the 
rebellion, complimenting the troope among others, but warned the House of the 
possibility of the attainment of happy results and normality only upon their 
enccess in suppressing the terrible ont-breake of violent crime to which the rebellion 
gave rise. 

As regards the financial sitnation His Excellency outlined the financial stringency 
of the province by contrasting the present budget figures with the previous ones ana 
by quotiog the figures of receipts and expenditure, there being a heavy fall in the 
former, and an increase in the latter.. due partly to the rebellion. His Excellency 
pointed out that world economic conditions should not be lost sight of. Burma 
had to borrow 218lakhs to balance la«t year’s budget, and was not able to tide over 
the financial situation to repay the loan, despite the reduction in the ordinary 
expenditure of 240 lakhs and 164 lakhs, compared with the figures of 1928-1929 and 
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1910-31 respectively. The Governor emphasised the importance of balanoing the 
bndtret in the event of Burma separating from India, for the purpose of creating 
confidence in the world markets, enabling borrowing at a reasonable rate of interest. 

Concluding. His Excellency said: “Remember, HiB Majesty's Government # ib 
building, not for the present, bat for tbe future” and added : “This ia the turning 
point in the history of Burma, and it is for you to see that her feet are firmly set 
on the safe and certain road that leads towards the goal, and that she is not led 
astray into tbe wilderness. What is needed now, is co-operation. Especially, will 
it be necessary if the decision is to separate from India. There are points of contro¬ 
versy in the new Consiitution between different parties and different suctions of the 
commnnities. Get together, and try to settle them by consent. 


Pbesentation of Budget 

After His Excellency’s speech, Mr. Thomas Couper, Finance Member, presented 
the Provincial Budget and said that tbe year 1930-31, ne had hoped, would end with 
a surplus balance of Rs. 33 lakhs. The decision to postpone the collection of land 
revenue invalidated that estimate. Only a sum of Rs. 80 lakhs out of the normal 
main crop revenue of some Rs. 400 lakhs wa« got in by the 31st March 1931, and 
the year closed with a deficit of Rs. 218 lakhs, which was borrowed from the 
Provincisl Loans Fund of the Central Government. The year 1931-32 therefore 
opened with nothing in the provincial treasury. There was a large shrinkage of 
revenue in 1931-32 as the fall in the price of agricultural ptoduce, ti. her and other 
commodities had a disastrous reaction on the provincial revenues, the chief items in 
shrinkage being under Forest Rs. 39 lakhs, Capitation and Thaihameda taxes 
27 lakhs, ordinary land revenue Rs. 22 lakhs, Excise 32 lakhs, Fishery 15 lakhs, 
and Civil Works 14 lakhs. The probable expenditure in the same year being revised, 
there were large savings under certain heads, such as 51 lakhs under civil works, 11 
lakhs under Commuted pensions, 8 lakhs “ent” in ray; but the increase of Bs .64 
laths under Loans and Advances, 25 lakhs under Police, and 9 lakhs under Famine 
Relief, left only 15 lakhs below the original estimate. 

The budget, estimate for the year 1932-33 were summarised as follows : Ordinary 
revenue Rs. 900 lakhs, repayment of the Local Government’s loans R*. 24 lakhs, 
Miscellaneous Receipts Rs. 23 lakbs, and the loan taken from the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s Provincial I/ians Fund Rs. 39 laths, making the total receipts 983 lakhs. 
The ordinary expenditure of Rs, 913 lakhs, with other payments and expenditures, 
totalled Rs. 978 lakhs, thus leaving a very small closing balance of Rs- 5 lakhs. 
Tbe most drsstic measures of economy ana retrenchment had been made in order t0 
reduce expenditure, the net result of retrenchment being a saving of Rs 152 lakhs. 
As the ordinary revenue was not sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure, muen 
leBS finance expenditure of a capital nature, it was proposed to borrow Rs. 36 lakhs 
in 1932-33 for irrigation workB, pension commutations and other purposes. The 
borrowings iD 1910-31, including Rs. 218 lakhs taken on the 31st March lt»L 
totalled Rs. 273 lakhs and with the loans taken in the earlier years and Bull 
outstanding, the total indebtedness of the province on March 1933 would be Rs. 
581 lakhs. 

Regarding the province's financial position, the Finance Member Baid that it was 
unsatisfactory. The fall of 1)4 crores in revenue must be expected to last so l° n f? 
sb the fall in the price-level of agricultural commodities continued. There bad been 
great reductions in non-recurring expenditure from Rs. 60 to 8 lakhs and on capital 
expenditure from Rs. 50 to 5} lakhs, but the departments in fntnre had to contem¬ 
plate two crores annually less for routine expenditure. The revenue deficit ] 

immediate correction. Borrowing was not regarded as feasible, aud as «ddiit°naA 
resources were needed, the only way was by new taxation. The direct cost of ‘he 
rebellion to the province was Rs. 25 lakhs, the increase under Police and Military 
expenditure being a central, and not a provincial charge. . 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that according to an estimate from a. wcii- 
known source, IX crores of rupees* worth of gold was exported from Burma in tne 
ten months ending September Let. After that, when the rupee was no longer liutcea 
to gold, 3X crores worth of gold bad been exported. . 

Regarding the crop for 1931-32, the Finance Member said that it was grown as a 
profit which was not tbe case with that in the preceding ye *r. The most astonn g 
thing had been the export of a bumper crop surplus of '&)& million, tons, a figure 
never reached before, and a record in the world. 
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Official Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Member introduced a bill to 
impose a duty on match which was expected to bring 17 lakhs and a Bill amending 
the Indian Stamp Act providing for an enhancement in the rates of duty on non¬ 
judicial stamps, both being referred to select committees. The Council then adjourned. 

1.9ft. FEBRUARY The Council had a short sitting to-day when two Govern¬ 
ment Bills were passed without debate. The first was the Burma Courts Amendment 
Bill in which it was proposed to create new Grade Civil Court called the Assistant 
District Court with pecuniary jurisdiction on civil side, limited to Rs. 15.0U0 and 
appellate powers in respect of appeal not exceeding Rs. 500 in value and also to 
remove some irregularities. The other Bill was to amend the Rangoon Development Act 
of 1920 the object of which was to insert a clause to enable the Board of Trustees 
to frame rules under which widows and dependants, in case of death of trust 
servants while in service of the trust, would be entitled to receive gratuities. 

Reduction of Land Revenue 

15ft. FEBRUARY Discussion of non-official resolutions commenced in the 
Council to-day.The Government suffered its first defeat by a majority of 18 votes, 
over the first resolution recommeuding tbat the land revenue rates be reduced in 
every district, proportionately in accordance with the paddy-price found prevalent 
in the district concerned, daring the first week of January. 

Burma's Future—Separation Issue 

18ft FEBRUARY The Premier’s statement on Burma’s futnre was discussed 
the whole day in the Council. 

U. Chit ilia initiated the debate by moving that the Prime Minister’s statement 
relating to the fuiure Government of Burma did not satisfy the political aspirations 
of the people of Burma. He observed that the proposed Constitution was unaccep¬ 
table, as it was fall of checks and safeguards, and objected to the two Houses of 
Legislature and the appointment of Financial Adviser. 

Mr. Ba Pe, delegate to the Burma Round Table Conference, moved au amendment 
that the Premier’s statement while it did not completely satisfy the political aspira¬ 
tions of the people of Burma, afforded a suitable basis for determining the future 
Constitution of Separated Burma. He observed tbat though he was not satisfied with 
the statement as it stood, he appealed to the House to consider the proposed Cons¬ 
titution in all its aspects po'niing out the advantages of a separated Burma with the 
Constitution sketched by the Premier. 

Analysing the new Constitution in detail, Mr. Ba Pe emphasised the advantage of 
accepting it. opining tbat it contained provision for automatic growth leading to the 
cherished goal of Responsible Government. He nrged Burmauisation of tho Army, 
and expressed dissatisfaction against the exclusion ot Backward Tracts. He urged 
that the question of commercial rights should be kept open for tbe futnre Govern¬ 
ment. Burma’s debt was Rs. 60 crores he said, according to the Howard-Nixon 
Report and Rs. 1U2 crores according to the Indian Congress Report. Tbe speaker 
criticised the latter, expressing surprise that Indians, who bad been a party to 
depriving Barmans of their liberty, should insist on tbe payment of this- debt. He 
said that Bach a demand was absurd and tbat the attitude of India was not in 
Burma’s favour. He pointed out Burma’s difficulties as a unit of the Indian Fede¬ 
ration, and reminded ihe House of the Premier’s speech. In this connection, he 
appealed to tbe House to urge for eeparaiion and accept the proposed Constitution 
as a practical measure, as Burma stood io yarn by it. 

Mr. Tun IVin, wbo bad also tabled tbe original motion, admitted that the Premier’s 
statement offered a Constitution better than ihe present dyarchy, bat not better 
than (hat offend by the Simon Commission’s report. He opposed the amendment 
criticising tbe Financial Adviser's appointment and suggested that in the future 
Constitution, there should be no communal representation, all foreigners being 
considered as Barmans. All subjects should be transferred to tbe legislature includ¬ 
ing the Army, which should be kept under the Governor's control lor the transitory 
period of five years. 

Saw to Po Chit, a Karen member, opposed the amendment, criticising the Karen 
declaration, at the Round Table Conference, and remarking that hia community’s 
interests were sacrificed. 
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Tharrawaddy XJ. Pu, also a delegate to the Round Table Conference, made a 
lengthy speech in Burmese, pointing out that the proposed Constitution with safe¬ 
guards was almost the same as Responsible Government. After detailing what 
happened at the Burma Round Table Conference, he said that the new Constitution 
waB better than Dyarchy, and contained the essence of Responsible Government. He 
slated that if his party had not objected to separation at the beginning, the Premier 
would not have made such a good statement. He did not rely on the British, but at 
the same time he apprehended the extinction of the nationality of the Burmana by 
Indians. So, he wanted separation of Burma, so that she might fight for the attain¬ 
ment of her goal J 

The debate was not concluded to-day. 

19th FEBRUARY The Council, after a whole day’s debate, passed Mr. Ba 
Pe’s amendment, a few dissenting. Most of the members criticised the outline of 
the Constitution sketched by the Premier, some offering constructive criticisms, but 
the general tone favoured acceptance of the Premier’s offer of a new Constitution. 

All the Barman members objected to communal representation and to special pro¬ 
visions for the protection of minority interests. 

A reference was made by several speakers to the exclusion of the Shan States and 
the Backwards Tracts, the former covering practically half of Burma. 

Mr. E. P. Pillai opposed the amendment, remarking that the _ proposed 
Constitution waB worthless and unworkable, and refused to accept separation Under 
the present circumstances. He characterised Mr. Ba Pe's remarks against Indians 
as uncharitable in connection with Burma’s debts. 

Sir Oscar De Qlanville, a delegate to the Round Table Conference, hoped that 
the amendment would be accepted. Otherwise, it would be ungracious on BurmaB 
part to refuse to accept the new Constitution offered by the Premier, which was the 
best for Bnrma. The speakers stated that the proposed safeguards were in the 
best interests of Burma. He expressed confidence that, if Burma accepted the 
Premier’s offer and separated from India, the British Government would fulfil their 

^ jfr. M. At. Rafi criticised the detsils of the proposed Coustitution which, he 
opined, however, was a great advance, observing that the British Government was 
justified in asking the country to decide the question of separation, but thought 1 * 
advisable for Indians to remain neutral in the matter. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnae, also a delegate to the Burma Round Table Conference, 
supported the amendment, dwelling on the disadvantages of Burma joining the 
Federation. 

Mr. W. T. Henry said that his constituency, the Burma Chamber of Commerce, was 
fully prepared to co-operate with Barmans to work for the advance of the province 
on the lines laid down by the Premier. ., f 

U. Tun Aung, Mem her from Akyab, apprehending that Arrakan would not 
receive fair treatment “as had happened all along”, opposed the amendment urging 
divisional autonomy for Arrakan. He also expressed the view that Safeguards and 
the Governor’s extensive reserve powers were not acceptable. , 

Mr. U. Ni, another delegate to the Round Table Conference, supported 
the amendment. He also explained how they tried to include the Shan States in tne 
new Constitution. 

Sra Shice Ba, Karen delegate to the Round Table Conference, supporting 
the amendment, remarked that their work at the Conference was well appreciated by 
his community. 

Mr. U. Ba, new Home Member, explained the Government’s attitude, ssym? 
that the Government members will not participate in the debate, but the proceed¬ 
ings of the House would be forwarded to the authorities concerned. _ 

Mr. XJ. Chit Hie. the mover, refused to accept the amendment, which was put to 
the House and carried without a division, only two dissenting. ... 

Mr. Ba Pe's amendment was to the effect, that while the Premier’s statement did 
not completely satisfy the aspirations of Burma, it formed a suitable basis for deter¬ 
mining the future constitution Of a separated Burma. 

The Council adjourned. 

The Matches Bill 

201k. FEBR UAR7 The business of the Council to-day consisted of additional 
and supplementary grants and the Matches Bill. The former evoked:* lively debate 
occupying the whole day and the Bill waa subsequently passed. 
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Demands for supplementary grants included one for fourteen lakhs of rupees by 
the Home Member for increased expenditure in police and also fourteen lakhs by 
the Forest Minister lor granting loan to the liquidators of the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. 

Due to objection by members that sufficient time was not given to consider the 
Select Committee’s report submitted yesterday the consideration of the Matohee and 
Stamp Duty Bills was postponed. The Couucil then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

23rd. FEBRUARY :—Discussion ou demands for grants commenced in the 
Council to-day. 

Moving a nominal cut under the Home Member’s demand, U. 7un Win raised a 
discussion about Reforms and wanted to know from the leaders of the different 
parties, their wishes about the dates of the forthcoming General Election on the 
question of Separation. The mover informed the House that his party, the National 
Parliamentary Party, favoured early elections. 

U. Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, nrged early election, suggesting the 
month of May as the best lima 

lharraieaddy U. Pu, .Leader of the Home Rale Party, favoured elections in 
November, as the interval between now and May was too insufficient for the parties 
outside the Council to organise and prepare for the elections. Besides, the electoral 
rolls were not ready in the rebellion areas. 

The Home Member stated that, excepting in Tbayetmyo, the electoral rolls in the 
affected areas were all ready. As regards fixing a date for election the decision on 
the question rested with the Governor. But, the views of the membere would be 
submitted for HIb Excellency’s consideration. 

On this assurance, the motion was withdrawn. 

U. Ba, moving another nominal cut, asked the Government to cancel the notifica¬ 
tions and orders under the Criminal Law Amendment Act against political associa¬ 
tions in view of the forthcoming elections. 

Several members supported it. The Home Member said that 2X8 associations had 
been declared unlawful during 1931, of which the ban against 32 bad already been 
withdrawn. Of the remaining, 98 associations belonged to Baho Goba. District 
authorities had already been asked to enquire about those Associations, and their 
reports were now awaited. Due regard would be taken of the members’ request at 
the time of consideration of these reports. Necessary action would be taken without 
delay in the matter. 

The motion for a ent was withdrawn. 

27th. FEBRUARY :—The dienssions on Bndget "cats” concluded to-dsy in the 
Council when it passed all the demands for grants without effecting any cut. 

Official Bills 

29th. FEBRUARY Two Bill* tor the purpose of fresh taxation, one to amend 
the Indian btamp Act to revise the scale of daty on stamps and the other to impose 
a duty on matches, were passed by the Council to-day. 

Both the Bills were opposed at the consideration stage. 

The motion for consideration of the Matchee Bill was passed without a division, 
while the motion for the passage of the Btamp Bill was pressed to a division aod 
passed by a majority of four votes. 

Both the Bills will remain in force for three years, the Government accepting 
amendments to that effect. 

Reduction of Mothers’ Allowances 

The Conucil also passed a non-official motion reducing the members’ daily 
allowance from Rs. 20 to Rs. 15. as a measure of retrenchment, the Government 
members remaining neutral. 

The Conncil then adjourned. 

let. MARCH:— H. E. Sir Charles Inn os the Governor addressed the Council to¬ 
day before proroguing it. 

38 
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Govkrnob on Separation op Federation 

Hie Excellency said that he had two purposes in view addressing the Conncil 
for the second time daring this session—one to let them know the provisional 
conclusions of His Majesty’s Government if Burma desired separation, and the other 
to announce his decision regarding the date of the elections. In the event of the 
former. His Excellency gave an outline of the many processes which had to be 
completed and the many questions to be settled before the introduction of the new 
Constitution, which, according to the Howard-Nixon Report, must be at the begin* 
ning of aoy financial year. He then concluded that it was hopeless to expect sepa¬ 
ration in 1933 and announced His Majesty’s Government’s provisional time-table as 
follows 

Firstly, completion of the legislation by Parliament in the Summer of 1933; 

Secondly, elections to the Legislature under the new Constitution in November 
1933; - 

Thirdly, formation of the Ministry id December, 1933 ; and 

Finally, separation on and from the 1st April, 19:14. 

As regards the date of elections over the separation issn& His Excellency anno¬ 
unced that his present view was that the advantage lay in holding the elections in 
October or November this year. The Governor remarked that non-official opinion 
seemed to be on the side of postponing the same to Autumn. The arguments in 
favour of an early election were very strong. Either Burma desired to separate or 
join the Federation. The sooner the decision was taken the better. His Excellency 
also pointed oat the arguments the other way, and referred to the schools of thought 
which had hitherto non-co-operated with the Council. He had been aaeured that in 
the event of postponement of the elections till Autumn, many adherents of those 
schools would participate in the election. 

It was desirable on general grounds, His Excellency continued, to bring the sepa¬ 
ration controversy to an end. His sole concern was that the issues, separation or 
Federation, should be fully understood, carefully weighed and a considered verdict 
given. He did not want to give smy ground for believing that the elections had been 
pushed through, 

Ihe Council was then prorogued. 
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Budget foe 1032 —33 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on the 
hi. MARCH 1032. Introducing the Budget, the Hon’ble Sir Saedullah stated, that 
despite retrenchment in all directions, the Budget woe • deficit one and the carrent 
years working would show a revenue deficit of about Rs. 16 lakhs. The coming 
Tear i fl expected to close with a deficit of Bo. 9j£ lakh* taking the capital receipts 
and the expenditure into account. 

Remission of Land-Revenue 

2nd. MARCH: —The Council discussed non-official business to-day and carried a 
resolution without a division recommending to the Government-to take note of the 
fall in the price oi agricultural produce and grant suitable remission in the land re- 
venne payable for laud need for agricultural purposes. 

“Separation" of Stlbet 

3rd. MARCH :—The Council commenced to-day the general discussion of the 
Budget. Several members dwelt on the economic distress of the people aud advocated 
further retrenchment in the salaries, and the abolition of certain departments of the 
Secretariat. One member urged separation of Bylbet from Assam. 

Ordinances in Assam 

4th. MARCH:—In the Council to day, in the coarse of the general discussion 
on the Budget, which concluded, Sir M. Snadulla, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr. Robini Chowdhury’e criticisms, justified the gradual introduction of the Ordinan¬ 
ces, as the result of the No-Rent and No-Chankidari campaigns in Sylhek 

Remission of Land Revenue 

5th. MARCH :—The Council discussed non-official business to-day and carried 
several resolutions, the most important bring Mr. Rohini Chandhuri’a motion, recom¬ 
mending full remission of land revenue payable for laud affected by floods last year. 

Taxation Bills 

7th. MARCH :—In the Council to-day Sir M. Baadullah, Finance Member, 
moved the Asian* Stamp Amendment Bill and the Court lee* Amendment Bill 
increasing permanently, the fees chargeable nnder Indian Stamp Act of 1899 and 
the Court Fees Act of 1870, with a view to devoting the proceeds to general pur¬ 
poses owing to the budget deficit. The House opposing further taxation, negatived 

Local Rates Amendment Bill 

The Revenue Member’s motion to refer the Assam Local Rat** Amendment Bill 
to a select committee was adopted. 

Land-revenue nr Assam 

8th. MARCH :—Four non-official motion* criticising the Government were adop¬ 
ted by the Council to-day. Two of these were nnder "Land Revenue’'—one raising 
a discussion on the necessity of granting extension of time for payment of land 
revenue for the current year, due to the economic distress, and the other in regard to 
the absence of legislation for assessment of land revenue, for which the people had 
been long agitating. 

Allowances to Council Members 

The third motion raised a discussion on halting allowances to Council Members. 

The fourth motion criticised the Railway administration in the Province, 
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The motion to reduce the Ministers’ salaries from Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 1,500 was lost 
by 32 to 13 votes. , , , . , 

Excepting token “cuts”, the Council voted the demands made. 


Discubbion of Police Excesses 

9th. if ARC 3 :—The demand under ‘Jails and Convict Settlements’ aroused a 
heated debate regarding the treatment meted out to political prisoners in Sylhet 
in the Council to-day. The hon. Mr. Laine assured that an enquiry into the alle¬ 
gations would be made. 

The motion was lost and the entire demand was voted. 

Under the Police demand a cut of Rs. 100 was made raising a discussion on police 
excesses in Sylhet on Jan. 26. _ The motion was carried by 22 votes to 19. Other¬ 
wise the Council rated the entire demand. 


1 0th. MARCH :—The Council to-day voted the entire demande for grants under 
Scientific departments. Education (reserved), Civil Works (reservedl, etc., the token 
cuts beiDg either withdrawn or lost 

, Police Excesses in Sylhet 

llfft. MARCH :—In the Council to-day, Mr. Abdur Rahim Chaudhuri’s resolution for 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of three non-officials to enquire into and 
report on the excesses, if any, committed by the police and other officials on peaee- 
ful processionists in January and February last in Sylhet .town, was lost by 26 
votes against 14. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali’s Assam Municipal Amendment Bill of 1931 was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

12th. MARCH :—The Council voted to-day the entire demands tfor grants under 
Excise, Education, eta All token cuts were either withdrawn or lost after discussion. 

14th. MARCH :—The discussion on demands for grants concluded to-day. The 
Council passed two “cut” motions, one protesting againet the grant of allowances 
to the Assistant Surgeons iu the Dibrugarh Medical School and the diner 
criticising the scanty provision for water-supply and the treatment of local boards. 

1 5th. MARCH :—The Council passed three bills to-day viz., the Assam 
Rates Bill, the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill of 1931 and the Assam I'urs 
Food Bill. 

16th. MARCH:—Proroguing the Couneil to-day, His Excellency Sir Laurie 
Hammond teferred to the new constitution and observed that no Government wouiu 
be successful unless the people got rid of the communal problems. That was wny, 
observed His Excellency, the Assam Goverment laid stress on tho desirability ot t « 
voter being given a choice of registering the vote in any constituency, he 
Excellency hoped that, whatever schemes were finally adopted, the door would oe 
left open for the disappearance of religion from politics. In the future, if not . " 
present, people, he hoped, might be able to have general constituencies representing 
all aad sundry, replacing the strictly communal, tribal and other constitnenciw 
with special interests. 
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Tbe session of the All-India Muslim Conference opened at Lahore on the 211, 
MARCH 3932 under the presidency of Sir Muhammad Iqbal and in the presence of 
about 3 000 visitors, delegates, distinguished persons and leaders including Dr. Shnfsat 
Ahmed Khan, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, Mr. Mohamed Hasan. Sabred Murluza Sahib. 
Mr. Hasan Jan. Mr. Abdus Samad, Dr. Zinuddin, Mr. Saiyed Hussain Imam, Mr. 
Saiyed Abdul Hafiz, Maulana Mohammad Shnfi Daudi. Mr. Masud Ahmed, Nnwab 
Shaifullah Khan, Capt. Raja Sheri Mohammad Khan, K. B. Malik Mohammad Amin, 
Mr. Malik Feroze Khan Noon, the hon Nawab Saiyed Mebarebah, and Mr. Hup 
Abdullah Haroun. 

The Welcome Speech 

Hap Rahim Bsksh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, said that the Moslem 
Intelligentsia were divided into three groups. Firstly, there was tbe pro-Cungress 
group whose number was not large, but who were whole-heartedly supporting *he 
Congress and condemning terrorism Secondly, there were those who had lost faith 
both in the Congress and in the British Government, and who urged ns to stand on 
our own legs and work out our own salvation. This idea was gradually gaining 
ground with Muslims. Some of these also were extremists and believed in civil 
disobedience and direct action against tbe opinion of the majority. Thirdly, there 
were the moderates who, disappointed by Congress, were extending the hand of 
friendship to the British and would welcome an Anglo-Muslira alliance. But, tbe 
sneaker asked : Will the Government take this hand and Ido anything to ensure 
Muslima’ cooperation in India 1 Muslims are at the cross-roads. The Congress has 
frittered away the opportunity to form an alliance with Muslims. They do not even 
sow realise the usefulness of this link. At the same time the • prospect of Muslim 
demands being accepted by tbe British in their entirety are not very bright. Which 
line of action are you going to adopt V 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of hiB presidential speech Sir Muhammad Iqbal said 
Politics have their roots in tbe spiritual life of man. It is my belief _ thei Islam 
is not a mntter of private opinion. It is a society, or, if you like, a civic rhur<’h. 
It is because present-day political ideals, as they appear to be shaping themselves 
in India, nmy affect its original structure and character that I find myself interested 
in politics. 1 am opposed to nationalism, as it is understood in Europe, not because, 
if it is allowed to develop in India, it is likely to bring less materia) gain to 
Muslims. I am opposed to it because I see in it the germs of atheistic materialism 
which I look upon as the greatest danger to modern humanity. Patriotism is a 
perfectly natural virtue and has a place in the moral life of man. Yet that which 
really matters is a man’s faith, bis culture,his historical.'tradilion. These are the things 
which in my eyes are worth living for and dying for. and not_ the piece of enith 
with which the spirit of man happens to he temporarily associated. In view of the 
visible and invisible points of contact between the various commonjtief of India I do 
believe in the possibility of constructing a harmonious whole, whose unity cannot 
be disturbed by the rich diversity which it must carry within its own 
bosom. The problem of ancient Indian thought was how the One became 
many without sacrificing its oneness. To-dny this problem has come down 
from its etherial heights to .the grosser plane of our political life, and we have 
to solve it in its reversed form, bow the many can become One witbont sacrific¬ 
ing its plural character. Id so far then ms the fundamentals of our policy are 
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concerned I have got nothin); fresh to offer. In the present address I propose, among 
other things, to help yon in the first place in arriving at a correct view of the 
situation as it emerged from a rather hesitating behaviour of our delegation at the 
final stages of the deliberations of the Bound Table Conference. Iu the second place, 
1 Bhall try, according to my lights, to show how far it is desirable to construct a 
fmsh policy now that the Premier’s announcement at the last iLodon Confereuce has 
again necessitated a careful aurvey of the whole situation. . 

After giving a brief history of the work of the Muslim delegation the President 
observed:- ' 

Provincial Autonomy 

It is obvious that our delegates did their best to arrive at a communal settlement. 
The only thing which is a mystery to me, and which will perhaps ever remain a 
mystery, is the declaration made on the 26th November by our spokesmen in the 
Federal Structure Committee to the effect that they agreed to the simultaneous 
introduction of provincial autonomy and central responsibility. Whether this was 
due to their anxiety for conciliation and political advance of the country, or to some 
conflicting influences which operated on their minds, I cannot say. On the 16th of 
of November—the day on which I dissociated from our delegation—Muslim delegates 
had decided not to participate in the discussions of the Federal Structure Committee. 
Why did they participate then in these discussions contrary to their own decision I 
Were our spokesmen on the Federal Structure Committee authorised to make the 
declaration of 26th November ? I am not in a position to answer these questions. 
All that I can eay is that the Mnslim community considers the declaration a very 
grave error, and t have no doubt that this conference will give an emphatic expres¬ 
sion to their views on this important matter. In my address to the AH-lndi* 
Muslim League I raised my voice against the idea of an all India federation. 
Subsequent events have shown that it is working only as a drag on the political 
advance of India. If the introduction of central responsibility is dependant, on tna 
completion of an ail India federation which, I fear, will take a fairly long time, then 
the .Government should immediately introduce responsible government in the British 
Indian provinces, so that the foundation thus delineated may till the coming of cenirat 
responsibility fully prepare itself, by experience, to bear the weight of the federal 
superstructure. A great deal of spade work is needed before we can have a realty 
modern federal state. I have reasons to believe, and had suspected this some days 
before I dissociated myself from our delegation, that our spokesmen were, badly 
advised by certain English politicians in rejecting the immediate introduction of 
responsible government in tho provinces of British India. Beeently Lientenanl- 
Commander Kenworthy has expressed the same view. He says': “I understand that 
the moderate, leaders in London were badly advised on this matter by c , trt8 ' n 
English politicians, that they listened too readily to their advice and rejected, the 
peat instalment of provincial autonomy. And the curious thing is thattne 
Mahatma wrs apparently ready to consider this instalment sympathetically. 
are. the moderate leaders alluded to by the Lieutenant-Commander ? In view or tne 
attitude taken up. by Sir .Tej Bahadur Ssprn in London and now in the Consultative 
committee regarding the immediate introunction of provincial autonomy, it is obvious 
that the writer of the passnge quoted could not have meant Hindu Liberals- I 
think he probably means Muslim moderate leaders whose declaration in the Federal 
Structure Commutee on the 26th November seem to me to be really responsible for 
the British Premier’s announcement regarding the simultaneous introduction oi 
central and provincial responsibility. And Bince immediate introduction of responsive 
government in the provinces would have involved a definite announcement regarding 
the demands of our community as to majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, 
we roust not forget, while judring the present situation, that the conduct of pur 
leaders is mainly responsible for the British Premier’s silence which has raised an 
sorts of suspicions in the mind of the Muslim community. 

Muslim Suspicions 

The next question is to explore the possibilities of shaping, if necessary, a new 
policy after the disappointing announcement made by the British Premier at tne 
close of the laBt London Conference. Muslims have natnrally grown apprehensiveoi 
Government’s attitude towards the problem of communal settlement They s n ap®®* 
that the Government will purchase Congress co-operation at any cost,, and tna 
delay in conceding Mnslim demands is only a cover for the possibility of nnoing 
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iome basis for negotiations with that body. The policy of trusting the Government 
in regard to political issues seems to be rapidly losing its hold on tbe mind of the 
community. The Franchise Committee has postponed consideration of matters 
relaiing to the formatioa of constituencies. As for the promised provisional settle* 
meat it is obvious that no communal settlement, provisional or permanent, can 
satisfy the Muslim community, which does not recognise as its basic principle the 
right of the community to enjoy majority rights in provinces where it happens to be 
in actual majority. The continuance of separate eleetorates and the status of the 
Frontier Province are no doubt assured, but complete provincial autonomy, transfer 
of power from Parliament to Indian provinces, equality of federal nnits, classification 
of subjects, not into federal, central and provincial, but federal and provincial only, 
majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, unconditional separation of Sindh, and 
one*third snare in tbe centre, constitute uo teas essential elements of our demand. 
The Premier’s silence on these points has only resulted in the unsound policy of 
war with the Congress and no peace with the rest of the country. Shall we then 
join the Congress m their present campaign ? My anBwer without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation is, do. A careful reading of the underlying motives of this movement will 
make it perfectly clear. 

The Congress Movement 

To my mind this movement has its roots in fear and resentment. The Congress 
leaders claim that they are the sole representatives of the peoples of Iudia. The last 
Bound Table Conference made it abundantly clear that they were not. This they 
naturally resent. They know that the British people and the rest of the world now 
fully realise the importance of communal settlement in India. They further know 
that the minorities of India have arrived at a pact, and that the British Government 
have given a notice to enforce a provisional settlement of their own, in case the 
Indians themselves failed to arrive at one. The Congress leaders fear that the 
British Government in their provisional settlement of the communal problem may 
concede to the minorities what they demand. They have, therefore, started the 
present oampaign to bolster up a claim which has no foundation in fact, to defeat 
a pact which they fear may find a place in the coming constitution, and to force the 
Government to settle tbe matter of minorities with the Congress alone. How can 
then a minority join a oampaign which is directed as much against itself as against 
Government ? 

In the circumstances, therefore, to join the Congress in their present campaign is 
simply ont of the qaestion. But there ia no denying that at the moment you are 
called upon to make important decisions. I am sure yon are folly aware of the 

S resent state of the community’s mind. Government's delay in conceding Muslim 
emands, and tbe treatment meted out to our brave Frontier brethren on tbe eve of 
constitutional reform, in their province^ are making Indian Muslims suspicious of 
British methods ; and moat people ate already asking the question whether the power 
of a third party io India does constitute a real safeguard for the Muslim minority 
against a politically hostile and economically exploiting majority in Indio. Lack of 
imagination io a virtue rather than a fault io a modern politician. And owing to thia lack 
of imagination which is incapable of eyutbesising permanence and change io a higher 
political concept, modern politics ia driven to live from band to mouth. In ihe case 
of a subject country like India, therefore, co-operating communities are naturally led 
to think that the firmness of their political attitude in difficult times for the Govern¬ 
ment may be of little or no valne in the eyes of thia or (bat political party wbicn 
may come to power at any time ia England. Whatever may be the character and 
ideals of political parties in England, yon most base your policy on enlightened self- 
interest, and conceive it in a spirit calculated to impress tbe whole British nation. 
It is folly to fight a battle in which there is likelihood of the frnita of victory 
going to those who are either hostile to or hare no sympathy with oar legitimate 
political aspirations. The present circumstances are each that in thinking out a line 
of policy with a view to get over the immediate difficulties of the community. it Is 
your duty to see that the likelihood I apprehend is eliminated, and the benefit of 
the action advised by you finally accrues to your community. 

British Government's Attitude 

Let me state the position as plainly as possible. The British undertook to give 
aproriaionai decision of the communal problem in case the communities of lndi« 
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did not arrive at a mutual settlement after representatives had returned from the 
second Bound Table Conference. This undertaking was thoroughly consistent with the 
claim and policy of the British as a third party, bolding the balance between the 
contending communities of India. The British Government's present attitude, how¬ 
ever, would, show that they do not mean to function as an impartial holder of 
balance in India and are indirectly driving the Indian communities which are main¬ 
ly Hindus and Muslims to a kind of civil war. We tried the majority community 
and found them unwilling to recognise the safeguards which we can forego only at 
the risk of complete extinction as a nation determined to live its own life. The alter¬ 
native was to hope for justice from the British who, ever since they took the coun¬ 
try from the Muslims, nave claimed, as I have said above, to function as an impar¬ 
tial holder of balance in India. 

A Constantly Shifting Policy 

In their case, too, we find that the old British courage and straightforwardness 
are replaced by a constantly shifting policy which can inspire no confidence, and 
seems to be calculated only to facilitate their own position in India. The Muslim 
community is thus brought to face the question whether it is the interest of the com¬ 
munity that tbeir present policy has so far obviated British difficulties and Hrought 
no gain to the community shall continue for any further period of time. This is s 
question for the open Conference to decide. All that I can ai the present stage is 
that, if you decide to discontinue this policy, your immediate duty is to prepare the 
whole community for the kind of self-sacrifice without which no eelf-re-pectiog 
people can live an honourable life. The most -critical moment in the history of 
of the Iudiau Muslims has arrived. Do your duty or cease to exist. 

Frontier Province 

It is indeed gratifying to see that Government have at least conceded our demand 
regarding the political Btntus of North-We9t Frontier Province, though it remains to 
be seen what this status means in the actual administraiion of that province. New* 
paper reports show that in the matter of franchise, Government rules have been 
more liberal than in other provinces. The reform machinery will, it is understood, 
be set in full working order from the next mouth. What, however, has taken grace 
out of the whole affair is the simultaneous launching of a campaign of repression 
which is not essentially different from Martial Law. The consideration showu in 
the maLter of constitutional issue has been more than neutralized by the severity 
and short-sightedness shown in the case of the' administrative issue. Government 
may have reasons for counteracting extremist activities of certain people in that 
part of the country, but it has surely not been able to defend a policy of wholesale re¬ 
pression. During this struggle in other parts of India Britain’s dealing with the situa¬ 
tion has not been entirely devoid of restraint. In the Frontier Province alone repression 
has assumed forms unworthy of a civilized government. If oral reporis are true 
then the heart of the British official in the ^Frontier Province stands in need. 0 * * 
reform far greater in importance for the British Empire than the constitutional 
reform Bought to be introduced into that province. It is for the Government to 
consider whether the iucongruent policies of -concession and repression will result in 
the pacification of a proud race like the Afghans. Abdul Ghiiffiir Khan certainly 
commands a good deal of influence among the young border Albans, but what has 
extended the sphere of his influence to the furthest ends of the territory and to the 
ignorant folk of the Frontier villages, is the present thoughtless policy of repression. 
Government cannot be unaware of the fact that the All-India policy of the InU'SU 
Muslims was, at this juncture, effectively keeping id check the tendencies of the 
Muslims of that province to join bands with those who were for an unconditional 
alliance with the Congress. Perhaps there have been difficulties from the Govern¬ 
ment point of view ; yet I think a little different handling of the administrative 
action could have saved the whole situation. The sooner the Government withdraw 
all repressive measures from the province the better for the province and Govern¬ 
ment itself. 

Kashmir 

As to Kashmir it is hardly necessary for me to describe the historical back¬ 
ground of events which have recently happened in that coontry. The apparently 
sudden resurrection of a people in whom the ego-flame had been almost extinguished 
ougat to m&pito o| tli© suffering wlxicii it hai ncceiwirily involved^ t ma tter 
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rejoicing to all those who possess an insight into the inner straggle of modern 
Asiatic peoples. The cause of the people of Kashmir is absolutely just, and I hare 
no doubt that the re-birth of this sense of the reality of their own personality in an 
intelligent and skillful people will eventually prove a source of strength not only 
to the State, bnt also to the people of India as a whole. What, however, is moat 
deplorable is that the communal ill-feeling existing in India, and the perfectly 
natural sympathy, of the Indian Muslims With their Kashmir brethren, led to a 
kind of counter-agitation among the Hindus, which, in its despair, sought to pro¬ 
tect a barbarous administration by attributing its inevitable consequences to such 
wild fancies as Pan-Islamio plots and conspiracies for British occupation of Kashmir. 
Such agitation and communal colour thereby given to the Kashmir question could 
have lea only to one thing—resort to violent repression leading to prolonged lawess- 
ness in the State. Nor can commissions of euquiry be of any help in such a state 
of things. The Middleton Report which admits important facts and fails to draw 
legitimate conclusions therefrom has already failed to satisfy Muslims, The truth 
is that the matter has passed the stage in which enquiries can lead to effective 
results. The growing sense of self-consciousness in the people all over the world 
is now demanding recognition in the shape of a desire for an increasing share in 
the administration which governs them. Political tutelage is good for a primitive 
people ; but it is in the best interests of an administration itself not to shirk from 
radical reform when a change in the outlook of a people demands it. Among other 
things which have probably arisen from the peculiar conditions obtaining in Kashmir, 
the people of that country demand some kina of a'popular assembly. Let us hope 
that the Ruler of the State and the Government of India will consider the people’s 
demands as favourably as they possibly can. There may be difficulties in the way 
of constitutional reform in Kashmir as in the case of our own country ; but the 
interests of permanent peace and order .demand that these difficulties must be 
speedily overcome. 

The present struggle in India is sometimes described as India’s revolt against the 
West: for the people of India are demanding the very institutions which the West 
stands for. Educated urban India demands democracy. The minorities feeling 
themselves as distinct cultural nnits, and fearing that their very existence is at stake, 
demand safeguards, which the majority community. for obvious reasons, refuses to 
concede. The majority community pretends to believe in a nationalism theoretically 
correct if we start from western premises, belied by facts if we look to India. Thus 
the real parties to the present struggle in India ore not England and India, but the 
majority community and the minorities of India which can lll-afford to accept the 
principle of western democracy nntil it is properly modified to suit the actual 
conditions of life in India. 

Nor do Mahatma Gandhi’s political methods signify a revolt in the psychological 
sense. These methods arise out of a contact of two opposing types of world- 
consciousness—Western and Eastern. The Western man’s mental texture is chronolo¬ 
gical in character. He lives, moves and has his being in time. The Eastern man’s 
world-consciousness is non-historicaL To the Western man things gradually become; 
they have a past, present and future. To the Eastern man they are immediately 
rounded off, timeless , purely present. That is why Islam which sees in the time- 
movement a Bymbol of reality appeared as an intruder in the static world-picture of 
Asia. The British as a western people cannot bnt conceive political reform in India 
as a systematic process of gradual evolution. Mahatma Gandhi las an eastern man 
sees iu this attitude nothing more than an ill-concealed unwillingness to part with 
power, and tries all sorts of destructive negations to achieve immediate attainment. 
Both are elementally incapable of understanding each other. The result is the 
appearance of a revolt. 

These phenomena, however, are merely premonitions of s coming storm, which 
is likely to Bweep over the whole of India and the rest of Asia. This is the inevi¬ 
table outcome of wholly political civilization which has looked upon man as a thing 
to be exploited and not as a personality to be developed and enlarged by pnrely 
cultural forces. The peoples of Asia are bound to rise against that acquisitive eco¬ 
nomy which the West has developed and imposed on the nations of the East. Asia 
cannot comprehend modern western capitalism with its undisciplined individualism. 
The Faith which you represeat recognises the worth of the individual, and disci¬ 
plines him to give away his all to the service of God and man. It can still create 
a new world where the social rank of man is not determined by his caste or colour, 
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or the amount of dividend he earns, bnt by the kind of life he lives ; where the 
poor tax the rich; where human society is founded, not on the equality of stomachs 
but on the equality of spirits; where an untouchable can _ marry the daughter of a 
king; where private ownership is a trust, and where Capital cannot be allowed to 
accumulate bo as to dominate the real producer of wealth. This superb idealism of 
your faith, however, needs emancipation from the medieval fancies of theologians and 
legists. Spiritually we are living in a prison-house of thoughts and emotions which 
daring the course of centuries we have weaved round ourselves. And be it further 
said to the shame of us, men of older generation, that we have failed to equip the 
younger generation for the economic, political ana even' religious crises that the 
present age is likely to bring. The whole community needs a complete overhauling 
of its present mentality in order that it may again become capable of feeling the 
urge of fresh desires and ideals. The Indian Muslim has long ceased to explore the 
depths of his own inner life. 

The lesson that past experience has brought you must be taken to heart. Expect 
nothiDg from any side. Concentrate your whole ego on yourself alone, and rippen 
your clay into real manhood if you wish to see your aspirations realised. Be hard 
and work hard. This is the whole secret of individual and collective life. What then 
shall be our future programme ? I am inclined to think that it should be partly 
political, partly cultural. I venture to offer a few suggestions for your considera¬ 
tion :— 

(1) We must frankly admit that there is yet a sort of chaos in the political 
thought of those who are supposed to guide the activities of the Indian Muslims in 
the present-day political struggles. The community, however, is not to blame for 
this state of things. The Muslim masses are not at all lacking in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice when the question of their ultimate destiny in this country is 
involved. Recent history bears ample testimony to what I say. The fault is ours 
not theirs. The guidance offered to the community is not always independently con¬ 
ceived, and the resnlt is ruptures, sometimes in critical moments, within our political 
organisations. Thus these organisations cannot properly develop the kind of discip¬ 
line which is so absolutely essential to the life and power or political bodies. To 
remedy this evil I suggest that the Indian Muslims should have only one political 
organisation with provincial and district branches all over the country. 

(2) Secondly, I suggest that thiB central organisation should immediately raise 
a national fund of at least 50 lakhs of rupees. No doubt we are living in hard 
times, but you may rest assured that the Muslims of India will not fail to respond 
to your call if a genuine effort iB made to impress upon them the gravity of the 
present situation. 

Thirdly, I suggested the formation of youth leagues and well-equipped volunteer 
corps throughout the country under the control and guidance of the central organi¬ 
sation. They must specially devote themselves to social service, cUBtom reform, 
commercial organisation of the community and economio propaganda in towns and 
villages, especially in the Punjab where the enormous indebtedness of Muslim agri¬ 
culturists cannot be allowed to wait for the drastic remedies provided by agrarian 
upheavals. 

(4) Fourthly, I suggest the establishment of male and female cultural institutes in 
the big towns of India. These institutes as such should have nothing to do witn 
politics. Their chief function should be to mobilise the dormant spiritual energy oi 
the younger generation by giving them a clear grasp of what Islam has already 
achieved, and what it has still to achieve in the religions and cultural history or 
mankind. 

(5) Fifthly. I suggest the formation of an assembly of Ulamas which must in¬ 
clude Muslim lawyers who have received education in modern jurisprudence, ins 
idea iB to protect, expand, and if necessary to reinterpret the law of Islam in 'tus 
light of modern conditions while keeping close to the spirit embodied in its funda¬ 
mental principles. This body must receive constitutional recognition so that no biu 
affecting the personal law of Muslims may be put ou the legislative anvil before it 
has passed through the crucible of this assembly. 

After the presidential speech was over the Conference passed 'resolutions demand- 
ing Muslim representation in the All India Services and the Army ■»“ 
adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY—22ND. MARCH 1932 

Exchange of Lathi Blows and Brickbats 

Scenes of rowdyism marked the concluding seesion of the Conference to-day. 
The proceedings began two hours late and jnst os Sir Muhammad Iqbal entered the 
pandal a large nnmber of Ahrarees also tried to enter but were kept back. A tug- 
of-war resulted at the gate between the Ahrarees and the volunteers of the confer¬ 
ence resulting in an exchange of lathi blows, brickbats and force. The police later 
intervened and dispersed the crowd, but just as it retired rowdyism continued and the 
the proceedings of the conference took the form of moving resolutions without 
speeches or very brief speeches and without discussions. All resolutions were 
thus hurried through during the time when the crowd outside was attempting 
to enter the pandal from one side or other amidst various kinds of slogans. 

Resol at Ions 

The most important resolutions passed were:— 

(1) Whereas the Muslim community is profoundly dissatiefied with the results of 
the last two conferences inasmuch as the Muslim demands formulated on Jan. 1, 
1929, and July 5, 1931 have not been conceded and whereas the conference is 
generally of the opinion that its policy of cooperation has not yet yielded satisfac¬ 
tory results, it holds that it is no longer possible for the Muslims to continue to 
cooperate with the Bound Table Conference and its sub-committees which are prepar¬ 
ing a constitution in the absence of a decision that fall Muslim demands will be 
embodied therein. But in view of the undertaking given by the British Government 
to announce its decision on the communal question without delay tbis conference 
urges upon the Government to annonnce its decision at the earliest possible opportu¬ 
nity so that the Muslim community may clearly understand its position in the 
constitution. If the decision is not announced before the eod of Jane the next 
meeting of the executive board of the conference should be held on July 3 this year 
at the latest to launch a programme of direct action. 

This conference is further of opinion that in the meantime the community should 
be organized in the following manner to be prepared for any emergency which may 
arise (a) to establish more branches of the Moslim Conference in all parts of the 
country to bring about coordination of work among the Muslim organizations In the 
country with a view to political emancipation ana the economic betterment and 
solidarity of the community, (b) to enrol volunteers under the branches of the con¬ 
ference with a declaration from them that they will be prepared for all possible 
sacrifices for tbe enforcement of the demands of the Muslim Conference, (e) to 
collect funds for the above purposes. 

Tbe Conference further authorises the working committee to prepare a programme 
of direct action and place the same before the executive board by the end of June 
1832 for necessary action. 

(2) Whereas the Bcheme of federation propounded by tbe Round Table Confer¬ 
ence ia bound to involve considerable delay iD the working of details and whereas 
the provinces of British India have been demanding complete provincial autonomy 
ever since the inauguration of tbe Government of India Act, 1919, this conference 
demands the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy in all provinces in British 
India simultaneously while the details of the federation Bcheme are being explored 
and worked out. 

SECRETARY’S STATEMENT ON CONFERENCE DECISION 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the AH-Tndia Muslim Conference was held 
at New Delhi on the 3lst. MARCH under the Chairmanship of Seth He? Abdullah 
Haroon. The discussion centred round the question of the giving effect to the 
compromise resolution of the Lahore Conference. The Secretary waa authorised to 
issue the following statement:— 

“It is no wonder that a section of the press have done great injustice to the 
Lahore session of the All-India Muslim Conference by misrepresenting all that happ¬ 
ened while the Conference waa in session. Tbe only subject that engrossed tbe earnest 
attention of the members waa how best to achieve tbe immediate objective of securing 
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the acceptance of the Muslim demands in regard to communal representation and 
minority safeguards in the future Constitution of India and to direct the growing 
tendency of the Muslim public to immediately start a movement for achieving those 
objectives of the Conference. 

Composed as the conference was, all schools of thought were represented therein by 
their best intellect. The left-wing had the opportunity to press its view points, .ana 
carry the conference with it. Had not the communique issued on the 19th March 
pledged the honour of His Majesty’s Government in announcing that it was their 
firm intention that there would be no avoidable delay in coming to a decision on the 
commnnal problem, the result would have been wholly different. The earnestness 
which the communique showed influenced the mind of many members of the confer¬ 
ence. The outcome was the compromise resolution which disclosed at once the 
mentality of the left-wing as well as those of the right-wing. This is enough to indi¬ 
cate to a genuine enquirer how the currents, the under-currents and the cross-curr¬ 
ents were shaping the resolution at the time. 

Although disappointment at the reticence of the British Government was strongly 
expressed, no break was allowed to take place with the Government at the time. 
Over three months were considered enough for the British Government to announce 
their decision in a manner which might satisfy the Mussalmans of India as well 
that large section of non-Muslims who, in their heart of hearts, fed that while 
majority rnio is going to be established in India, the Mussalmans must obtain securi¬ 
ty of their position in the future Constitution. 

The compromise, which was arrived at after a most careful consideration and 
exhaustive discussion by the Subjects Committee, was placed before the conference 
and was accepted without a single dissentient voice. The spirit of deep earnestness 
and determination which permeated the entire conference is evidenced by the business 
like manner in which other resolutions were disposed of without the usual flood of 
verbose and long-winded oratory. We hope this statement will dispell all illusions 
created by interested Press and parties. 

The resolntions passed by the conference have been interpreted in some quarters 
as signifying an augmentation of Muslim demands. The conference did nothing 
more than reiterate and elucidate its original demand as set forth in the resolution 
of the conference on the 1st. January 1929 and reaffirmed its emphatic adherence to 
that resolution. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING—8TH JUNE 1932 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
frKv th ? 9 ? praent were Dr. Shafaat Ahmed .Kban, Syed Murtara 

Sahib, Syed Habib, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq, Mr* Hussain Imam and Mr* Shalee 
D&udi. Dr. Sfaafa&t Ahmad Khan presided over the meeting of the committee* 

The following resolntions were passed :— 

The Lothian Report 

(1) /‘The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on 
record its appeciation of the service rendered by the Indian Franchise Committee in 
proposing the extension of direct franchise on a sound basis. The Working Com¬ 
mittee however deems it essential that attention should be called to a number of 
recommendations in the report of the Franchise Committee, which militate against 
the organisation of a genuinely representative democracy in India and are bound 
ultimately to produce an amount of friction and engender a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which will be harmful, no less to the stability of the new Constitution, than to the 
growth of national unity and solidarity. 

/‘The recommendations, if carried into effect, would create a segmentation of the 
Indian electorate to an extent which would render both the Provincial and the 
Federal Legislatures unworkable. While not committing itself to other details of 
the various schemes formulated by the Franchise Committee for the provinces and 
the Centre, the Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that reconsidera¬ 
tion and modification of some of its proposals is imperatively necessary as they would 
diking of the Constitution extremely difficult if not impossible. 

**Tne Working Committee would like to draw the attention of the Indian J?Tan- 
chise Committee to the following points: 
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Special Constituencies Opposed 

“(a) The Working Committee is opposed in principle to the creation of or 
perpetuation of special constituencies as it is firmly convinced that the only true 
and sound principle on which the new Constitution can be based is the organisation 
of territorial constituencies, which are quite capable of expressing the views and 
needs of the different interests comprised therein. The Working Committee would 
like to point out that the recommendations made by the Franchise Committee re¬ 
garding general constituencies would facilitate the election of all the classes for 
which the Committee has proposed special constituencies. For these, ns welt as 
other reasons, the Working Committee is opposed not only to the creation of new 
but also to the maintenance of the existing constituencies for the special classes 
enumerated by the Franchise Committee. Should it however be considered necessary 
to maintain some special constituencies in any province, the Working Committee will 
agree to Bach special coostitueocies subject to the following fundamental principles : 

"(a) Special constituencies should be designed only for a transitional period. 
After the lapse of this period, all special conetitnencies should disappear. 

"(b) As an overwhelming majority of snch constituencies are essentially commu¬ 
nal in their outlook, working and policy, the Muslims mast be given a share in 
proportion to their representation in all the legislatures. Otherwise, the Muslim 
proportion in all the legislatures will be violently disturbed. 

‘‘(c) No special constituencies should be created for Labour. The Committee i* 
convinced that the extension of the franchise proposed by the Indian Franchise 
Committee is bound to lead to an effective and substantial representation of Labour 
in all the Legislatures, while the special franchise devised by the Committee for 
adding to the voting strength of the Depressed Classes would lead to the election of 
a large number of Depressed Class members who would safeguard the interests of 
Labour. The Working Committee is surprised at the action of the Indian Franchise 
Committee in trying to create special qualifications and reserving seats for industrial 
Labour, whereas the claims of the larger and more diserviog agricultural labour class 
have been totally ignored. 

Women Franchise 


"(d) The Committee believes in the complete civic equality of women and is not 
opposed to any extension of the franchise which is of a generaj application and 
enfranchises both men and women, but it is opposed to the special franchise sug¬ 
gested for women, both for the provinces and the Centre, as it would dislocate the 
entire electoral machinery, and create invidious distinctions among women and pro¬ 
duce considerable friction and dissatisfaction among the various classes of voters. 
The Committee is not aware of any representative women’s organisation which has 
asked for the peculiar and nnique privilege which the Franchise Committee has 
conferred on the women of the country. The method of enfranchising the wives of 
men voters recommended by the Committee not only introduces the most objectionablo 
principle of plural votes given to the rich and propertied classes, bnt also removes 
for the fntnre all incentive for reform of snch laws as prevent the women of India 
from inheriting property. 

“(21 While the Committee recognises the need for the protection of all minor 
minorities, it would like to point out that any scheme regarding the minor minorities - 
which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reducing the Muslim quota in the Provin¬ 
cial and Central Legislatures will be totally unacceptable to it. 

"(3) As regards the allocation of seats in the Federal Legislature among the 
provinces, proposed by the Federal Structure Sub-Committee to which the Indian 
Franchise Committee is Blrongly of the opinion that the nnmber of seats allotted to 
the Frontier Province and Baluchistan is most unfair and totally unacceptable to it. 
The Muslim members of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee did not agree to the 
number of seats allocated to these provinces. The Committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the Frontier should be allotted four seats in the Upper Chamber and 
five seats in the Lower Chamber, while Baluchistan should be allotted two scales in 
the Upper and three in the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislators. 

"(4) The Working Committee is opposed to the increase in the size of the Lower 
Federal Chamber as it is of the opinion that it is of the essence of a Federal Legis¬ 
lature that it should be comparatively small in size. The size suggested by the 
Federal ijtucture Sub-Committee was the result of a compromise and was determined 
after a full and thorough debate. In the opinion of the Committee, the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee should not be disturbed. 
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"(5) Ihe Working Committee is strongly of opinion that no case has been mads 
ont for representation of special classes in the Federal or Local Legislatures, and it 
is opposed in principle to snch classes being represented. 

“(6) In the minority provinces, the United Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orriss, 
Assam, Madras and C. P. the existing weightage should be guaranteed in the local 
Council. In the Punjab and Bengal, Muslim constituencies should be in the majority 
and should preponderate. 

"(7) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Muslim members of the 
Federal Upper Honse should be elected only by the Muslim members of their Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures. 

*'(8) The Working Committee would like to make it clear that it cannot approve 
the weightage to Indian Seats in either House of the Federal Legislature. It sup¬ 
ports the policy of the Muslim delegates in the Federal Stmctnre Snb-Coromittee 
and cannot consent to any other principle of representation of the Indian States, 
except the principle of population. 


The Peecy Report 

“The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim Conference is strongly of the 
opinion that the report of the Federal Finance Committee presided over by the Rt. 
Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy does not offer a fair, equitable and satisfactory solution 
of the financial baais of the Federation Scheme. The report as a whole is unaccep¬ 
table to it. It is convinced that a radical modification of some of its importaut 
recommendations is essential to the stability and practicability of the new 
constitution. 

‘The Working Committee, while not committing itself to other details of the 
financial scheme adumbrated in the report, is srongly of the opinion that the 
lack of any representatives on the Committee from British India and the failure 
of the Committee to consult representative commercial and political opinion _ m 
India on some of the most crucial and vital problems of financial and fiscal admini¬ 
stration, have seriously affected the findings of the Committee, and have render¬ 
ed some of its fundamental proposals one-sided, partial and inequitable to British 
India. . . 

‘The Working Committee places on record its deliberate and considered opinion 
that, 

(1)_ The provinces of British India should be invested with _ complete 
financial autonomy. In its opinion provincial autonomy will be incomplete 
unless and until the provinces are made financially autonomous units or the 
Federation. _ 

“(2) Unless the burdens are equalised among the units of the Federation and 
the principle of equity is consistently applied, the Financial structure that may M 

bm t. up will be thoroughly unsound. , , __- 

(31 In the opinion of the Working Committee the report of the Federal tomni- 
ttee does not impose any charge upon the Indian States for the maintenance oi 
Federal Government and the tax-payer in British India will be called upon.to shoul¬ 
der the responsibility for practically all the expenses of the Federal Government. 
The Coa mittee regards this as most unfair aDd completely unjustified. .. . 

(*) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Indian States tn 
will constitute the units of the Federation should be asked to contribute a share 
the expenses incurred in the maintenance of services such as the army and 
departments which are designed for the safetv, protection and convenience ot tne 
Federation as a whole. The Committee ia of' the opinion that the States shoo 
contribute their share to the federal finances in proportion to their population. 

(51 If the Indian States are charged with the payment of a proportions ^ 
amount to the Federal Exchequer either in the form of a federal tax or in the shape 
of contributions, the intense feeling which has been created by the Federal Finan 
CommiUee’s Report wilt be mitigated, if not entirely removed. ' , 

(61 The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference is strongly °PP°. Be< l._ 
the scheme of contributions proposed to be levied by the Federal Government nom 
British Indian units. In its opinion, if this proposal is accepted, it will render 
autonomous provinces of British India financially helpless, politically impotent an 
administratively incapable of vigour, energy and effectiveness. nt 

. contributions should be leviable from the British Provinces. The t u. 

income-tax should be placed immediately at the disposal of the provinces ai 
passing of the new Act. The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the J 
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sound and practicable scheme which can be applied in India, consistently with the 
basic principles of Federation and with the traditions, powers and privileges of the 
sovereign States of British India, is one in which the powers of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment over all its units, both British Indian and Indian Stales, are strictly defined, 
in which the functions. of the Federal Government are carefully and precisely 
demarcated, and in which the principle of uniformity of taxation and equality of 
sacrifice by the component units haB a full, free and unrestricted sway. Judged by 
these tests, the recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee are vitiated by 
the lack of juBt regard for the financial autonomy of the provinces and the need for 
an equitable distribution Of burdens among the different units of the Federation. 
The Working Committee would like to illustrate this tendency in the report of the 
Federal Finance Committee by citing the following examples 

‘‘(1) The recommendation of the Committee regarding contributions. The 
Working Committee has already expressed its view on this. 

(2) The emergency powers of the Federal .Government are too wide, and will 
considerably restrict, abridge and in some cases render illusory the financial auto¬ 
nomy of the provinces. 

(3) The Federal Committee has not endorsed the proposal of the Peel Committee 
that the residuary powers of t&xatiou should rest with the Provinces. In our 
opinion, the principle shonld be unambiguously laid down in the constitution. 

(4) The Federal Finance Committee has given the Federal Government general 
powers to impose a surcharge for its own purposes on any tax levied by it for the 
beoefit of the units. In our opinion, the power tbua conferred on the Federal 
Government is too wide. 

(5) The maintenance of the internal customs duties among the Indian States is 
inconsistent with the basic principles of Federation and incompatible with stability of 
administration. In the opinion of the Committee, all internal customs duties levied 
on Indian States should be abolished. The Committee is of the opioion that 
customs duties in India should be uniform. 

(6) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that no Central charge should 
remain in the budget of the Federal Government as if the Federal Government 
assumes responsibility for the whole of the pre-federation debt, its obligations 
would be more than covered by the assets taken over by the Federal Government. 

(7) The Working Committee ia of the opinion that the provinces of British 
India shonld be given complete power to borrow in the open market according to 
their needs and requirements without any control or restriction by the Federal 
Government,- subject to such coordination of. borrowing by the different Units as 
may be mutually agreed upon between the units and the Centre. The Working 
Committee is in favour of the proposal for the constitution of a Financial Council 
containing representatives of the Centre and the Provinces for the purpose of 
co-ordinating loan programmes and other matters of common concern to the 
Provinces and the Centre. Sach a body will be the co-ordinating body for the 
purpose, and will possess such powers as may bo mutually agreed upon by the 
members thereof. 

The Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that unless and until the 
defects complained of above are not removed without avoidable delay, the report of 
the Federal Finance Committee will not only be totally unacceptable to the Muslims 
of India, but will sIbo prove an uosnrmountable obstacle to the establishment of a 
sound and practicable scheme of Federation. 


The Ai>wab Biot 

‘*1110 Working Committee strongly protests against the attitude adopted by 
the Alwar Durbar in completely ignoring the repeated request of ths Secretary of 
the Committee to allow a deputation to wait upon His Highness ,the Maharaja of 
Alwar for the redress of the grievances to which frequent expression has been given 
by the Muslims of the State and for the removal of which the Alwar Durbar has 
hitherto taken no steps. The Working Committee is of the opinion that the 
recent unfortunate occurrences in the State are the direct result of gross neglect 
by the Durbar of its elementary dnty to the Muslim subjects of the State, 

The Working Committee nrges upon the Alwar Durbar the necessity of appoint¬ 
ing an impartial committee .to investigate the predisposing causes of the present 
happenings. 

“The Working Committee places on record its dissatisfaction with the personnel 
of the Committee appointed by the Alwar Durbar. 
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Tup. GlANCY REPORTS 

“The Working Committee requests the All-India Kashmir Committee to formulate 
its decisions on the two Glancy Reports without avoidable delay, so that the 
Muslim Conference might be able to evolve a considered policy regarding Kashmir. 


The Bombay Riot 
“The Working Committee is profoundly __ grieved 


over the recent unfortunate 


occurrences in “Bombay, and hopes that feelings of amity and harmony would be 
restored. The Committee heartily sympathises with the members of the bereaved 
families who have suffered in person and property. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLIM LEAGUE 

League's Repudiation of Communal Electorate 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued the following statement on the 3rd. 
April expressing its views regarding the Electorates :— 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that communal electorate has 
failed to achieve the object for which it was introduced and it has proved detrimen¬ 
tal to the interests of the community and the country. In the circumstances pre¬ 
vailing at the time of its introduction it was feared that mixed electorate would not 
secure to the community adequate and effective representation in the Legislature. 
The system of communal representation, which in ordinary circumstances, cannot 
have a place in a democratic constitution was, therefore, introduced as n temporary 
experimental measure with a view to give the community a start in the operation 
of the new constitution. M 

The election that took place under this system conclusively proved that the Mus¬ 
lims of Bengal, who agreed to under-representation of the community in 

the Provincial Legislature for the sake of communal electorate, 

accordance with the terms of the Locknow Pact, have not benefited by. 

On the contrary, their interests both in respect of the Dnmber and efficiency 
of their representatives, have greatly suffered by this arrangement, -tu® 
number of Muslim representatives in the Provincial Council is far below the nume¬ 
rical strength of the community in the population of the Presidency and in 
cases, those representations have not been of the type that was expected to no 
secured by this system. Besides, it has engendered m the community a raise sen 
of security, which has taken away the chief incentive to political organisation a 
stood in the way of their being self-confident and self-reliant. In these circnmsm - 
ces the League has come to the conclusion that it would be unwiBe to stand y 
longer on an artificial prop that would perpetuate the political weakness of the co' - 
munity and retard the growth of manhood in the largest and most important sa ■ * 
lim Province in India. It would naturally hamper the necessary exertion for poll**®* 
progress and stunt the growth of a sense of common citizenship. Unless this policy 
of isolation is abandoned and party division in the Conned is based on viewing tne 
interests of the country from different angles, a democratic constitution is apt , 
prove a mere farce. Separate electorate has done its work and the League thin 
that time has come to replace it by a system of joint electorate. Change of circum * 
tances has awakened in tne community a sense of political consciousness and mu 
suffrage or lowering of franchise will raise the proportion of Muslim voters, in 
success of the Muslims iu the Local and Union Board elections in different dis nc 
of Bengal goes to show that they are now able to hold their own in a mixed elec¬ 
torate. . 

The case of the Muslims of Bengal is altogether different from that of their co¬ 
religionists in other Provinces. In Bengal an overwhelming majority of the cor ?t~°" 
nity as well as of the whole population—about 86 per cent—come from the cultiva¬ 
ting clasB. The interests of these tillers of the soil really constitute the interests o 
the community and the country. Unless proper arrangements are made for “* 
adequate representation in the Legislature, their interests, which are different “““ 
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and Muslim masses, who are at present divided by communal electorate, moke com¬ 
mon cause in a common electorate. Separate electorate has brought neither strength 
nor prosperity to the masses of Bengal who are being exploited by designing per¬ 
sons for their own selfish ends. 

. There is an inherent inequity in placing in a constitution a majority community 
in the position of statutory minority on the plea of the questionable benefit of sepa¬ 
rate electorate, which deprives a particular community or party of its right of 
appeal to the electorate. The Muslims of Bengal on no account agree to be placed 
in such a disadvantageous position, which is supported neither by constitutional 
history nor by political wisdom. The League repudiates the assertion that might 
have been made by interested persons or parties that the majority of the Muslims 
of the Bengal are in favour of separate electorate or that they are willing to 
accept minority position for the sake of such electorate. 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 29th. 
May, when twenty members attended, prominent among them being Mr. Zafarulta 
Khan, the Presideut, Sir Mahomed Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam, Nawab 
Ahmad Yarkhan of Tiwana, Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr. Akbar Ali, (Punjabi and 
Mufti Mahomed Sadique. None attended from Bengal. The following resolutions 
among others were passed :— 


The Bombay Riots 

The Council deplored the Bombay riots, regarding the same “as a fresh 
instance of Hindu intolerance and high-handedness." The Council appealed to the 
leaders of both the communities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures 
calculated to restore peace and good understanding between the two communities. 
The Council condemned the deliberate attempts of a certain section of the Press 
to accentuate communal feelings by the publication of false and defamatory news 
agencies and newspapers to work for peace and harmony between the communities, 
aDd avoid the publication of matters likely to lead to farther excitement and 
misunderstanding. 


Communal Award 

The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Governments the urgent 
necessity of an immediate decision on the question of the method and quantum 
of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country—Central and 
Provincial—inasmuch as delay in the announcement of the decision had already 
occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents which have led to 
acute tension between the communities throughout the country blocking progress in 
the framing of the new Constitution. Any further delay was bound to 
lead to very grave consequences, the responsibilities for which must be 
with those who had so far failed to discharge the duties undertaken by them in this 
connection. 

Bengal Muslim League and Joint Electorates 

The Council, while approving of the resolutions adopted by the Bengal Moslem 
League on the 3rd April, authorised the Secretary to ascertain and place before the 
next meeting of the Council the opinion of the leading Moslems and Moslem 
organisations in Bengal in regard to the viewB of the Bengal Moslem League urging 
adult franchise with joint electorate without reservation or seats for Moslems in 
Bengal. 

The Punjab Municipal Bill 

The Council endorsed the resolution of the Punjab Branch of the League in the 
matter of separate electorates, women franchise and the Punjab Municipal Bill, and 
expressed the opinion that the proposed Bill paved the way for the Federal Assembly 
to interfere with the provincial affairs of the Punjab. The Council appealed to H. 

40 
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£, the Governor to take suitable action to prevent the provinces from being deprived 
of the benefits of local self-government. The Council also appointed a Committee to 
prepare the Municipal Amendment Bill for submiBBion to H. E. the Governor, who 
would be further requested to receive a deputation of the League to hear its point 
of view. 


THE MUSLIM LEAGUE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League which met at New 
Delhi on the 14th. June adopted the following resolutions:— 

The Lothian Committee Report 

1. “While approving of the principle of extending franchise to Provinces, the 
Working Committee of the All India Muslim League is of the opinion that the 
Indian Franchise Committee has failed to achieve proper distribution of voting 
power between different sections of people, the object aimed at by the Committee itself. 
It was desired by the Simon Commission as well as the Round Table Conference 
that voting registers in the Provinces should reflect Muslim population as compared 
with voting registers of other communities. The Franchise Committee’s achievement 
iB a divergence which existed before and has been further accentuated because: 

(1) The wives of men who possess property qualification prescribed for the present 
Provincial Councils have been franchised ; 

(2) Specially reduced qualifications have been prescribed for depressed classes and 
thereby their voting strength increased. 

The Working Committee, therefore, calls attention to the recommendations of the 
Indian Franchise Committee that “as soon as the basis of new franchise has been 
approved. instructions be issued for the preparation of the electoral roll on the 
qualification finally accepted. If it is found that the ratio of the voters to the popu¬ 
lation is markedly discrepant in the case of any community, it will be necessary to 
consider _ what action, if any 7 is required in order to rectify the disparity. This 
information should be made available as early as possible iu view of its importance 
at the next stage when constituencies will be delimited.” . 

2. (a)—The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League considers the 
creation of special constituencies, separate representation of Labour and differential 
qualifications for women open to serious objection. In the opinion of the Working 
Committee, women should be treated on equality with men and no woman should 
be enfranchised on qualifications of their husbands, a method which is opposed to 
all canons of all constitutional laws as well as to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of women witnesses and women’s associations. 

(b) As regards the methods of represention the Working Committee strongly 
urges that Muslim women should be included in the same category as their men. _ 

(c) The Working Committee of the League further lays stress on the P n ®f 
Minister's Declaration that “representation of special interests should not be allowed 
to effect the balance of power or to encroach to the extent which amounts to stulti¬ 
fication of communal peicentage.” 

The Percy Committee Report 

3. While agreeing with the view that income-tax being a piovincial source of 
revenue is subject to contribution to Federal Government, the Working Committee 
regrets its inability to endorse other recommendations contained in the Report of 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League considers that full financial 
autonomy of Provinces of British India is essential for the introduction ot 
responsible government in this country. 

i Further, the Committee is of opinion that all units of the Federation should be 
called upon to contribute on a uniform basis to the Federation and not to equa* 
amount. The Working Committee is of the opinion that Indian States should be 
made liable to bear the burden of maintenance of the Federal Government to tnc 
extent of their representation in the Federation which, in no case, should exceed tnc 
ratio of their population. 
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Separation of Sind 

4. The Working Committee is alarmed at the report that stray efforts are boing 
made to pat stumbling blocks in the way of the separation of Sind from Bombay. 
The Working Committee is of the opinion that the claim of 21.69 Ibcb interest on 
unproductive and pre-reform irrigation debts which ought to be set aside as com¬ 
pensation against inequity of geographical divisions of assets should be described as 
subvention, nor does the Working Committee understand why the sum of 21 lakhs, 
which is claimed as the share of mcometax should be included in the category of 
subvention when it was not so characterised in the Percy Report about Assam and 
in Meston Report when Behor and Orrisa was excused all contribution under the 
Meston Award. 

The Working Committee considers that all technical objection raised by Profe¬ 
ssor EL R. K. Bhateja before the Brayne Sind Conference can be met satisfactorily. 
The Working Committee considers that all objections against separation of Sind aro 
raised merely to deprive the Mussulmans of their legitimate rights as a majority 
community in the provinces and the Mussalmans of India will not be satisfied with 
a constitution which reduces the Muslims into minority in provinces in which they 
are in the majority. 

Kashmir Muslims. 


• 5. (a) While appreciating the services of the Glancy Commission and tho soli¬ 

citude of the Maharaja of Kashmir to redress the grievances of the MuBBaimans 
of the State, the Working Committee considers that the recommendations of that 
Committee as regards the shares of the Mnsealmans in services of the State are 
quite inadequate and unjust. The Working Committee urges that the share of the 
Mussalmans in the services of the State most be in the ratio of their population. 

_ The Committee is further of the opinion that an impartial and independent pu¬ 
blic services commission should be constituted in order to fill up the vacancies in 
the different departments of the States _ ... 

(b) The Working Committee is of the opinion that in the proposed Legislative 
Assembly in Kashmir State, MusBalmans or the State shonld have their representa¬ 
tion in proportion to their population and in no case should their majority be reduced 
in a minority. 

(c) The Working Committee strongly urges that the recommendations of the Gla- 
ncy Report and other reforms should he applied to and introduced in the Poonch 
State which ie a part of the territory of Kashmir and Jammu in the same way and 
to the same extent as in other parts of the State. 

(d) The Working Committee respectfully but strongly draws the attention of 
the Maharaja and his Chief Minister to the grievances oi the Mussalmans of Poonch 
and urges the immediate necessity of their being enquired into and redressed. 


THE MUSLIM LEADERS’ MANIFESTO 

The following is the text of a statement which on influential group of Indian 
Moslems prepared for issue to the press in India and London. The Manifesto, as 
it was called, was first published by the “Statesman” (Calcutta) on the 5th. Jnno 
and subsequently by the “Times” in London on the 11th. Jane, in a form amended 
by H. H. the Aga Khan, the text of which is given below. 

“It seems probable that within a comparatively short time hence His Majesty’s 
Government will seriously undertake the task of propounding a settlement of the 
Indian communal problem. In doing so, the Government will naturally have to be 
influenced by many complex and important considerations, ranging over the whole 
vast field of Indian politics and sociology, not concentrating on only local detail or 
party interest at the cost of a true perspective of the Indian snb-continent. 

“For this reason we wish to make it clear at the outset that, despite inimical 
suggestions to the contrary, the well-known Moslem claims are not based solely on 
local or provincial prejudices or ambitions, but are inspired by the belief that their 
endorsement and constitutional ratification are essentia] to the peaceful security of 
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the Moslem community’s position in India. Were this not true, our claims regard¬ 
ing the community’s rights in the Punjab and Bengal, in the North-West Frontier 
Province and in Sind, would hardly have reoeived the warm support given them by 
Moslems in territories as remote therefrom as Madras and the Central Provinces. 
And we assert most emphatically that the ratification of our claims in the next 
constitution is necessary also to the peace and, therefore, the general welfare of 
India, since the neglect of such an opportunity of giving them effect both peaceably 
and permanently can only introduce an era of suspicion and internecine strife in 
India at the very time when those evils are most to be deplored. . 

“We would even suggest that those who have honest doubts of the justice of our 
claims should consider whether their consciences would not suffer more from their 
bequest to India of enduring communal bitterness and strife than from the concession 
to 70,000.000 Moslems of a position a trifle stronger than that to which they may 
seem to be entitled by political logic. - 

“That we ourselves cannot thus depreciate our claims must be obvious from a 
study of the distribution of India’s peoples. Our claims particularly concern Bengal, 
the Punjab, Sind, the Frontier Province and Baluchistan. , , . 

“In these Provinces the Moslems form the majority of the population, and in 
Sind, Baluchistan- and the N. W. F. Province our majorities are great. But in 
Bengal and the Punjab there are very strong Hindu minorities. And though there 
is a considerable Moslem minority in the United Provinces, in all other parts ot 
British India the Hindus are in a vast majority and inevitably enjoy complete politi¬ 
cal supremacy. . . 

“The vast majority of the Indian Princes, moreover, are Hindus, and m the 
Federal India the Princes will be able to influence All-India affairs to an extent now 
impossible. 

■— .... . - — - - • — where 
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begrudge and bitterly contest Hindu supremacy anywhere and everywhere in tuum, 
in the interests of our community at large, if we are denied our rights where tuose 
rights are incontestable. , .. 

“We could have allowed our claims to reBt on these grounds alone had not tne 
Hindus counter-claimed that in all discussions of the rights of the various 
dities the Hi ndus’ superiority of education and wealth should be given 
consideration. It is news to us that popular constitutions are now-a-days based on 
considerations of accidental intellectuality and wealth and we hardly imagine tnai 
such arguments will prevail over the innate commonsense of the British public. Bu 
lest undue attention be paid to them anywhere we would set against them certain 
facts of which the Moslems in India.aro justly proud. , ,, 

“(1) The number of Moslem soldiers serving in the Indian Army exceeds an 
proportion to the Moslem population of India. Daring the great War, the Indian 
Moslems made handsome response to the King-Emperor’s call for troopB, and their 
soldiers fought under the greatest hardships, against co-religionists having affinities 
with them no less than against the German forces. , , 

“Englishmen have often said that in the War the Punjab was ‘bled white,’ and the 
great majority of the Punjab troops were Moslems. So is the vast majority of the 
police, Militia and Frontier Constabulary who are charged with the protection ot 
law and order in the North-West Frontier Province and of India’s boundaries and 
Baluohistan, where they are constantly exposed to conflict with their kith and kin. 

“(2) The Moslems took little part in the CongresB campaign of 1930, save in_the 
North-West Frontier Province where the “Red Shirts” were regrettably duped into 
accepting the Congress banner for a struggle begun independently of Congress, 
and now ended in the triumph of justice over Congress intrigue. In the present 
Congress campaign, the Moslems have been openly hostile to the seditionists on more 
than one _ occasion, and fewer Moslems than ever before have been overtly 
sympathetic with their activities. . .. _ 

“To claim special consideration on this ground alone might seem to be priggish; 
but for our own part we assert that the Moslems’ abstinence from Congress politics 
has been inspired not by hopes of gain therefrom—for bitter experience gives us 
a contrary lesson—bat chiefly because they have equally nothing to gain from the 
substitution of a Hindu Congress despotism for the present regime, and they recog¬ 
nize that Congress politics only spell the economic rnin of India, Hindu and- Mos¬ 
lem alike. 
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“(3) Not one of the '"political” murders or attempts of murder committed in any 
of the Governors’ Provinces throughout the last two years or more has been does 
by a Moslem. Tbe three murderers of Mr. Saunders and Cbannan Singh in Lahore 
were Hindus. The murderers of Mr. Lowman, Col. Simpson, Mr. Gnrfick, Mr. Ste¬ 
vens, Mr. Peddie and Mr. Douglas were Hindus. So were tbe criminals who attemp¬ 
ted the lives of the Governors of Bombay, the Punjab and Bengal, Mr. Villters, 
Mr. Cassells and Sir Charles Tegart. All the suspects mentioned in connection with 
the attempt on Lord Irwin’s life, the murderer of Mr. Peddie and a host of similar 
crimes have been Hindus. The ChittagODg Raiders and Ehan Bahadur Ahsanullah 
murderer were Hindus. 

“A study of political agitation and crimes even during the period 1907 to 1917, 
when Moslem feeling was more than once aronsed against the Government, shows 
that the proportion of Moslems to Hindus notoriously involved was about 1 in 30. 
Nor can we recall that a single “Moslem newspaper” ever returned a word of sym¬ 
pathy for any of the political murderers of the last two years whereas the Hindu 
Congress Press for several months indulged in systematic glorification of every such 
criminal when he met his deserts. 

“We recapitulate these well-known facts for the reasons already given, aod for 
one other. We believe that if the alternative to Britishrule were the ubiquitous supre¬ 
macy of Hindu rule, the mass of our Moslem brethren would prefer the former not 
only because of the safeguard offered by its impartiality, but also because under tbo 
alternative system there would be heinous strife between the virile and martial Mos¬ 
lem races and those many Hindus in whom the Congress Left-wing has sown the 
seed of insidious conspiracy and rebellion, blood-last and lawlessness. But it _ is 
the purpose of His Majesty's Government to give. India federal responsibility with 
an equitable and jnst distribution of power and some guarantee of stability, if the 
determination of the vorioue committees’ political rights is a matter of great com¬ 
plexity and delicacy, as we know it to be, and if the British people value the friend¬ 
ship of at least one fifth of the people of India, then we suggest that when the 
rival claims of the two great communities are weighed against one another, His 
Majesty’s Government and the people should also weigh in the same scales the com¬ 
munities’ relative merits of loyalty and stability as proved by the facts of recent 
Indian history,” 


THE AGA KHAN'S AMENDMENT 

H. H. the Aga Khan, interviewed by “Reuter" in London with reference to the 
above Manifesto published in the “Times” stated that tbe Manifesto was sent 
to him recently with a request to arrange its publication in England in a form 
meetiog with the Aga Khan’s approval. He accordingly exercised his discretion 
in amending the text as published in England, but owing to a misunderstanding 
in the telegraphic messages tbe Manifesto was prematurely published in India 
before his views had been fully communicated. The only version for which 
the Aga Khan took responsibility was that published in the “Times” in which 
the strong attack against the Hindus baa been eliminated. The Aga Khan 
emphatically disowned such sentiments while concurring with the Manifesto as 
a whole. The Aga Khan amended the offending message as follows :— 

“It is well-known that Moslems have not participated in acts of political violence 
which have been so unhappily rife in Bengal, the Punjab and other Governors’ 
provinces. The cult of revolutionary anarchy has never appealed to them success¬ 
fully nor has the Moslem Press joined tbe Hindu Congress Press in a systematic 
glorification of political murderers when they met with the penalty for their 
crimes.” 


REPLY OF NATIONALIST MUSLIMS & JAMA1T 

The following statement in reply to the above Manifesto largely signed by 
Mahomedans was subsequently issued by the Members of tbe All India Jamait 
Llama and other Nationalist Mussalmans of India from New Delhi:— 

“A lengthy statement purporting to be signed by some members of the Muslim 
Conference and emanating from Simla has recently appeared in the press. Another 
version of it, amended by His Highness the Aga Khan, appears to have been published 
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in England. We have the former statement before ns. The signatories have cooched 
their own views in languages calculated to mislead thosejwho are unacquainted witn 
the realities of the Indian situation in India and Abroad, into the false belief that 
these views are held by all the Musalmans of India. Had these worthies made it 
clear that they were ventilating their personal views and had they not exposed a 
majority of the Mussalman community to humiliation, we would not have taken 
the trouble to take any serious notice of the utterances) particularly at a time when 
the country is passing through a crisis and the public mind is exercised by- 
mutters of moment, such as the poignant ordeal of tens of thousands, nearly eighty 
five thousands of whom, men and women, old and_ young, educated and unedurated 
are languishing in prisons. We have been constrained by the extraordinary claims 
made by these gentlemen to issue this statement to reveal the true state of affairs 
to save the Indian Mussalman s from being lowered in the estimation of foreign 
nations and particularly the Mussalmans of the world. _ .. 

It is natural that at a time when far reaching changes are imminent, India, like 
other countries of the world should have groups and parties prof> BBtng political 
aims, situated as it iB by followers of various creeds. But it is possible to classify 
the various schools of thought, now in existence in India, along political or 
- communal lines in the following manner:— , 

1. There are political groups among the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems 
who lack confidence in their inherent strength and who hesitate to place any trust 
in the sense of justice and toleration in other communities. These groups are 
constantly engaged in putting forward their peculiar claims and do not hesitate to 
adopt unworthy methods of propaganda. They profesa to be proud of ultra-loyal 
services to the British and without any sense of shame declare their wilhnpess 
to remain permanently under British rule. They are past masters of vocal and 
written propaganda and hope to reach their goal by these devices. 

2. The second category, into which certain members of almost every community 
may be grouped has for itB aim the change of the present system of government 
by argument, persuation and negotiation. They certninly stand on a higher level 
and demand a constitution that may satisfy all communities and make Indians 
masters in their home. While the field of the practical achievement of this group 
remains strictly limited, it sympathises with movements for the freedom Of tne 
country even when they are launched by those with whom it may not be in 
agreement as regards the method and manner of their achievement.' Followers ot 
this creed are in no wayB lesB numerous among the MnsBalmans than among the 
Hindus and the S ikhs . It may, howeveE be noted that neither of the two above 
mentioned groups wield any appreciable influence among the masses. 

3. The third school of thought in every community has the fullest confidence 

in the inherent powers of the people and their followers form the bulk of the 
population. It aims at attaining Self-Government at the earliest opportunity and 
its principles include the following ’ 

(a) Interest of no class or community should be subordinated to the interests 
of any other and all should have the satisfaction of governing their country. 

(b) Every community should have guarantees of protection of its political, 
religious economic and cultural rights against every other community and should 
have assurance of freedom from domination by any community or country as well 
as from defence on any of them. 

. (c) The federal government should be fully responsible with freedom to deter¬ 
mine India’s relations with other countries, ana the federating Provinces should be 
fully autonomous, the North-West Frontier Province being placed on the same 
footing aa other Provinces. ... . .. 

(d) _ There should be a redistribution of Provinces on the principle of Belt- 

determination by people hound 'by ties of common language, culture and economic 
interests, such as the people of Sind, Orissa and other areas to which the above 
principle may apply. _ 

(e) The cost of administration should be reduced to the minimum to suit tne 

economic capacity of the country. . . 

(f) The peasants and labourers should have their proportionate share in tne 

government of the country. . . 

The Indian National Congress also stands committed to these principles ana 
counts amongst its adherent followers of this political creed among all communities 
whom for all intents and purposes it represents. Those who believe in non-violently 
resorting to direct action against the decision of an irremoveable executive have in 
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their thousands courted sufferings, imprisonment in vindication of their rights and 
the number of Mossalmans who have acted in this way has not been considerably 
disproportionate. ■ ' 

The Mussulmans belonging to the last mentioned category claim that they have 
political distinction which is not shared by other communal groups placed in the 
same position. While a large enough number of them directly belonging to the 
Congress are consequently committed to the political creed of that body, there 
are others who while fully supporting the Indian National Congress have retained 
their distinct individuality. The All-India Jamait Ulama represents the last men¬ 
tioned section and constituted as it is by Moslem theologians, it commands 
the allegiance of by far the largest bulk of the Moslem population of India, oa 
evidenced by the overwhelming response which it has evoked from Indian 
MussalmnnB from time to time and the latest demonstration of which 
was made on the 10th Jane throughout India. The Nationalist Moslems, the 
greatest majority of whom belong to the Congress, count among their adherents an 
influential section of Moslem intelligentsia. The Jamait Ulama-i-Hind, although a 
distinct organisation, has for its object the achievement of complete Independence, 
which it has practically punned so far and which does not appear to havo been 
the object of practical realisation for any other distinctly communal organisation 
in India. In the movement of 1930-31 a large number of the office-bearers and 
members of both the Jamait Ulama-i-Hind and the Nationalist Moslem party suffer¬ 
ed imprisonment aDd no less than fourteen thousand Mussalmans went to jail, 
while some hundreds of them lost their lives. In the present movement also, 
thousands of Mussalmans have gone to jail, including some four hundred Ulamas, 
and a very considerable number of Frontier Mussulmans have lost thoir lives. It 
is claimed, not without justification, that the bulk of- those Mussalmans who have 

J articipated in the present movement have done so in response to the call of the 
amait Ulama-i-Hind in sapport of the Congress movement. 

This represents as close an analysis of the situation as is consistent with facts 
and it is hoped that it will help people in India and Abroad to form a more just 
view of the outlook of Indian Mussalmans. We are under do circumstances 
apprehensive of any aggressiveness on the part of any community under the 
constitution which we have outlined. In fact, we are convinced that justice would 
be easier of achievement under the new system and it would not be as hard as it 
is to-day to fight successfully against any injustice. 

There now remains to be described but only one other type of men whose 
desperation, excessive zeal, and a partiality for Western revolutionary methods have 
led them to acts of violence. But we are aware of no party, political or otherwise, 
in the country that has not done every thing in its power to disconrage it. The 
pulpit and the platform have been extensively availed of in pursuit of restraining 
influences, and under these circumstances it is nothing short cf the deliberate 
mendacity to Baddle the Congress with even the faintest sympaiby with or tolera¬ 
tion of crimes of violence. Before concluding we may also observe that it would be 
an insult to tens of thousands of Frontier Mussalmans to suggest that their partici¬ 
pation in the present movement has been the result of any external influences and 
not of their deliberate decision. 

One of the fruitful causes of mutual recrimination has been the failure to 
evolve a resolution of the commnnal problem. Bat we take this opportunity of in¬ 
forming those who are unaware of the fact that the Jamait-Ulama-i-Hind, the 
Moslem Nationalists and the Indian National Congress had evolved certain formulas 
which, if pooled together, would have secured the greatest measure of agreement 
between various parties, bat before that object could be achieved Mahatma Gandhi 
had suddenly to go to the Bound Table Conference and immediately after hi* return, 
he and other leaders of public opinion found themselves behind prison bars and 
the offensive which was launched against Congress organisations is still in progress. 
India has so far awaited the much talked of award by the British Government and 
we wonder if and when it comes it is likely to satisfy any one. 

Finally, we earnestly assure all the communities in India and the people abroad 
that Indian Mussalmans as a community are next to none in their love of freedom 
or the will to live peacefully and harmoniously and to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other fellow Indians in the task of leading the country to its highest destiny. 
Self-respect, self-reliance and faith in the progress of humanity are among the arti¬ 
cles of their faith and they are convinced that they would serve Islam more faith¬ 
fully by strict adherence to these principles. 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU YOUTHS’ CONFERENCE 

Presiding over the All-India Hindu Youths’ Conference which was held at Karachi 
on the 7th May, Bhai Parmanand strongly criticised the Congress as an anti-Hindu 
body which could in no rounding way save Hindus from the dangers surrounding 
them. Hindu Sangathan alone could do so, and he appealed to the Hindu youths to 
make sacrifices for the noble and sacred cause. 

Surveying the Hindu-Moslem problem which seemed to him nnsolvable, he sugg¬ 
ested a reference of the same to a Committee consisting of the Premiers of England 
and the Dominions for final settlement. 

The speaker said that he did not deprecate Mr. Gandhi’a attitude and _ tone in 
the Round Table Conference but passive resistance was not the thing which could 
produce the desired results, and the position assumed by Mr. Gandhi stiffened the 
British and made them more hostile towards the Hindus. The polioy and attitude 
of the Congress leaders helped both direety aDd indirectly, to strengthen the Moslems 
and Hindus. The Congress made the Hindus fight the Government and in order 
to placate the Moslems yielded to their communal demands. The Moslems thus 
gained iu two ways, firstly by keeping their alliance with the Government and 
secondly by getting the Hindus weakened. 

Elaborating his views on the communal problem, Bhai Parmanand declared that 
Moslems really wanted a strong MoslemState within a weak National State. Sir Maho¬ 
med Iqbal, philosopher of Moslem communalism, in his speech at the All-Parties Mos¬ 
lem Conference in Lahore in March last reflected the inner working of the Moslem 
mind. Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s plans supplied inspiration to Kashmir Moslems, while his 
friends were guiding the movement from behind the screen. 

After quoting extensively from Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s Lahore Conference speech, 
Bhai Parmanand concluded: “Having such overwhelming evidence before us, show¬ 
ing the impossibility of Hindu-Moslem unity under the circumstances, I cannot see 
any hope of success for the Congress cause in the near future. Foreign rule is no 
doubt an evil, but I believe that Hindus have to meet a more serious and a more 
immediate dauger at home. The Hindu motto ‘Live and Let Live’, seems rather a 
meek ideal. The party which takes the offensive generally baB advantage to its 
side, but I want you to realise this very clearly that, with the Moslems bent on 
aggrandisement, Hindus have no alternative but to look to themselves alone. The 
Congress haB not got a remedy for the disease. Passive resistance and non-co- 
operation may be very sound and attractive methods, but for our immediate Pro¬ 
blem, they are of no use. Iu order to cope with the methods adopted by the Mos¬ 
lems, Hindu youths should assemble under the flag of Hindu Nationalism. 

Resolutions—Separation of Sind 

The Conference concluded its Session on the 9th May after adopting eleven 
resolutions. Professr Chablani, Dewan Bahadur Muralidhar, and Bor. Lalchand 
Navalrai, members of the Sind Conference also attended. The first two participated 
in the debate on the resolution opposing the separation of Sind. 

The resolution inler alia emphasised that the Premier’s announcement accepting 
in principle the separation of Sind if satisfactory means of financing it could be 
found, went beyond the terms of the resolution passed by the Sound Table Confer¬ 
ence in as much as it enabled the separationists to go back on the assurances given 
by the Chairman of the Sind Committee that if Sind could not stand on its own 
legs, separation would not take place. 

The resolution finally urged His Majesty’s Government to restore confidence in 
Hindus, and warned it that the Hindus of Sind were not prepared at this period 
? j u®P resa j<>n to stand any taxation for the purpose of separation, and reques¬ 
ted His Majesty b Government to adhere strictly to the decision of the Round Table 
Conference as interpreted by the Chairman of the Sind Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conference. 
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Dr, Htngorani, President of the Karachi Hindu Maha Sabha, moving the reaolu- 
tion, made a rigorous speech, which was enthusiastically received. He accused the 
Government of partiality towards Muslims, and declared that in a separated Sind 
not only Hindus but also the Government would suffer. If separation took place 
vigorous propaganda for boycott of Muslims would be carried on throughout Sind. 

Professor Chablani referred to the crushing burden which would be placed on 
the people of Separated Sind, which would remain a deficit province at least for 
w years. In addition to the present land revenue, the agriculturists would be 
charged 66 per cent extra, as the result of the Sukkur Barrage. 

Dewan Bahadur Muraltdhar observed that if Sind was separated Hindus would 
have either to go out of the Province or live in a backward condition. 


The second resolution condemned the establishment of a statutory Muslim majo¬ 
rity in a.Hindu State through the Glancy Commission, at a time when the future 
Constitution of British India, as well os the Indian States, was under consideration. 
Ihe resolution strongly supported the agitation against the Glancy Commission’s 
recommendations ana also condemned the. “atrocities” committed on HinduB, and 
requested the Kashmir Government to punish the offenders and compensate ths 
sufferers. 

Other resolutions passed supported the agitation of the Hindu subjects in Bbopal 
and Hyderabad Deccan, asked the Hindu youths to take to industrial training and 
urged the establishment of a Sevadal with one lakh of Sevaks and with branches 
all over the eountry. 


THE HINDU LEGISLATORS' MANIFESTO 

The following manifesto on the Lahore Muslim Conference demands was issued 
from New Delhi on the 1st. April over the signatures of the Hindu members of 
the Central Legislature, such as, Hon. Mr. Ramsarandas, Raja Sir Motichand, Mr. 
Khaparde, Mr. Jagdish Chandra Banerji, Mr. D. K, Lahiri Choudhury, Bhai 
Parmanand, Mr. Harbilas Sards, Mr. C. 0. Biswas, Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 
Mr. Ranga Aiyar, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Mr. Bhnpat Singh and others 

“The communal problem, already sufficiently complex, has been made still more 
complicated and practically impossible of eolation by agreement, on account of the 
fresh developments arisiog out of the All-Parties’ Muslim Conference, Lahore, openly 
preaching that they have no faith in Nationalism, and that sentiments of patriotism 
do not really count. Moslem commnoalism has now reached a climax. Their de¬ 
mands are now expanded and the fall list now includes separate electorates, pre¬ 
ferential weightage. special representation in all branches of the public services, 
I mperial Provincial and local and on tbe railways, reservation of 60 per cent of the 
Army and reservation of seats in public and aided schools. There is also now a 
new proposal to enforce these demands by non-co-operation and direct action. 

“The Maslims have, from the start, adhered to their fourteen points and have 
added to them, instead of yielding any point for the sake. of compromise. Their 
standing description of the Hinda is that they are a majority community and they 
all regard themselves a minority community, needing all protection. Yet all over 
Northern India from Karachi to Delhi, they are in a majority, and also in Bengal. 
They complain that the Hindus are not considerate] towards the Moslem minority 
and yet where they are in a majority as in the Punjab and Bengal, they insist 
upon securing the majority by statute. Where they are in a minority, they claim 
weightage and favoured representation while they deny the same to the Bikhs and 
other minorities. Now, they intend to extend communalism from the legislature to 
the administrative and public services and local bodies and tbe Army and Railways. 
What, in these circumstances, should be the position of the Hindus and indeed of 
ail Nationalist Indians ? 

“Hindus have throughout stood for joint electorates without claiming any weigh¬ 
tage or reserved representation even when they are in a minority. The same is tbe 

S osition of the Sikhs. They ail stand for pure and genuine democracy, undefiled 
y the devices of communal electorates and representation, for which there ia no 
precedent or parallel in any civilised State in the world. 

41 
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“Besides, separate representation will also involve the very difficult question of the 
qnantnm of such representation to be given to each community. The question will 
arise how it is to be determined. Justice demands that the contribution of a com¬ 
munity to the coffers of the State should be the determiningfactor. _ Farther, India 
has been promised by Parliament the immediate grant of ^Responsible Government 
and therefore no system of franchise is admissible which is incompatible with the 
constitution promised, such as grouping of voters on' non-civic principles and sepa¬ 
rate water-tight or community-tight compartments, as the Prime Minister has aptly 
called them. Communal electorate and representation will give India only a form 
of communal Government and tyranny, and not a democratic or Dominion constitu¬ 
tion which she has been striving and Buffering to achieve and which England is 
pledged to grant. 

‘’Nationalist India holds the Prime Minister to his famous speeeh on January, 1031, 
at the Commons, where he emphatically condemned communal electorate and all its 
off-shoots. Bimifarly, it holds the British Government and the Government of India 
to the Minorities Guarantee Treaties by which they are already bound as the mem¬ 
bers of the League. These treaties are described by Mr. Henderson, President of 
the Disarmament Conference, as “part of the public law of Europe and of the 
world ” And neither the Government of India nor His Majesty’s Government are 
at liberty to depart from those treaties and defy the League charged with their en¬ 
forcement in twenty States of Europe. It would also be au unwarranted and im¬ 
polite interference with international equipoise set up after so much anxious thought 
and deliberations, by the collective wisdom and statesmanship of the world in the 
interest of world peace and order. If they will apply these treaties to the Minority 
problem of India, a resolution will be, on the other hand, found which will secure 
to the Minorities all the protection which they are entitled to claim, and at the same 
time permit of the growth of harmonious and strong National Government of India. 

“We, therefore, hope that the-Government of India and his Majesty’s Government 
will not ignore these international instruments of public peace. The Minorities' 
Guarantee Treaties and the stipulation of the League provide the only solution which 
is consistent and compatible with the constitution that India is out to achieve and 
England ia pleased to grant.” 


Re solutions 

to the issuing of the above Manifesto, a meeting of the Hindu members 
of the Centra] Legislature met on the 1st. April and passed resolutions to the 
effect that the surrender of the Government to the Muslim demands as passed at 
toe Lahore Conference would be tantamount to the expropriation of the rights of 
Hmdus and would meet with bitter resistance at the hands of all Nationalist people 
of the bikh and Hindu communities. 

__ The meeting^further viewed with apprehension the expediting of Reforms with 
Mr. Gandhi and other leaden in jail. The meeting urged the Government co release 

~? n ~5 l £*“!, a Tlew enable him to take part in the discussions in connection 
with toe B. T, C. 

. ,^ e ejecting disapproved of the unconstitutional way in which the Government 
had decided to grant a subvention of one crore to the N. W. F. province and the 
allocation of seats in the legislature which would be beyond the population proportion 
and urged uniform allocation. 

The meetiogfurther took exception to the resolution of the Lahore conference 
regarding the Public Services ana urged on the Government the need for an open 
competition. 

The meeting placed on record its view that no constitution would be acceptable 
W ji? au ? ? u “Kikhs winch did not provide for complete Responsible Government 
ana Dominion Status with or without Federation, provided the term of transition 
for safeguards was not more than 15 years. 

The meeting demanded Indi&nisation of the Army within 30 years. 

Ine meeting reiterated the faith of the Hindus and Sikhs that no form of com- 
mnnalism or separate electorates would help demoeratisation of the Government. 

meeting decided to appoint a deputation to wait on Col. Colvin, to represent 
uki grievances of Hindus and Sikhs in the State and to deal justice to miscreants 
ana compensate sufferers. 
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THE BENGAL HINDUS’ MANIFESSO 


The following Manifesto, signed by important members of the Bengal Legislative 
j D “ P en S a l Hindu Sabha, is of supreme political significance in view of the 
stmended attitude of the Moslem community in the matter of communal settlement. 
The Manifesto waB issued in April 1932. 

is much to be regretted that communal differences could not bo composed in 
« an “ ft so * ut,on > B 10 be found by the British Cabinet It is probably in view 
of this that the Moslem communalists have recently stiffened their demands which 
now include not only separate electorates and separate representation and preferen¬ 
tial weightage but statutory majorities in Bengal and the Punjab, where they form 
the majonty of the population; special representation in the public services, Impe¬ 
rial, Provincial, Local and Railways ; 60 per cent of the army officers ; reserved re- 

E resen tat ion even in statntory self-governing bodies, suoh as Municipalities and 
district and Local Boards; and reservation of seats in public and aided schools. 

‘These demands, if conceded, will mean the negation of democracy and represen¬ 
tative government in India. We maintain that the claim of the Bengal Mussalmans 
are anti-national, selfish and not based on any principles of equity or justice. The 
claim for a statutory majority iu Bengal, if conceded, will keep the Hindus in a 
perpetnal state of inferiority and impotence and really aims at a form of commu¬ 
nal government and tyranny. The statutory protection of a majority community is 
without precedent in any constitution in the world. 


jThe basis of .their claims is their alleged political importance, and ( in Bengal ) 
their superiority in numbers and the difficulty which they apprehend they will 
experience in securing adequate representation without special protection. 

“(a) We say that the Moslems of Bengal cannot claim any special political 
importance, as they are of the same race as the Hindus, and unlike the Moslems 
of some other provinces, they have never served as soldiers or done anything for 
the defence of the Empire, while tbe superiority of the Hindu community in 
educational qualifications and political fitness, their contribution to the growtn of 
civic and political institutions and the record of their past services to the State in 
every branch of the administration are too well-known to need recapitulation. The 
achievement of the Hindn Bengalis stand foremost in the whole of India in the 
fields of Art, Literature and Science, whereas the Moslem community in Bengal 
has not so far produced a single name of all-India fame in these fields. Even ip 
the learned professions such as Law, Medicine and Engineering the performance of 
this community has been disappointing. Political fitness cannot be (divorced from 
the larger intellectual life of the Nation and in political fitness, the Mussalmans 
of Bengal are vastly inferior to the Hindus. Even if we leave aside the more respon- 
sible offices of the State, it is an admitted fact that in spite of specially lowered 
qualifying tests the Government have found diffientty in recruiting for their 
ministerial and subordinate services from the Moslem community. 

“(b) Their claim for a predominant position in the fnture constitution solely 
on the ground of their growing numbers will not bear scrutiny. It is a fact that 
backward communities Si over the world increase faster than communities compa¬ 
ratively more advanced, socially, economically and intellectually. The Hindus are 
no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at present constituted, but we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that many Bengalee-speaking districts with a predominantly Hindu 
population, now included in the Provincea of Bihar and Assam most come to 
Bengal, when the Province is, as it must be, reconstituted on linguistic and 
Ethnical basis. It is also a fact, as disclosed by the Census figures, that the 
Moslem majority is constituted mainly by children‘and by women who live segregated 
from the national life behind the Purdah. So for as the adult population is 
concerned, the Hindus are in a majority. Thus the Hindn minority in Bengal is 
more artificial than real. 

“(c) Their apprehensions of not being able to secure adequate representation in 
spite of their superiority in numbers are really taotamountto an admission of their 
political unfitness, and to claim political predominance in the future constitution 
on the basis of present politieal backwardness, is illogical and absurd. It is the 
Hindus of Bengal who have always taken the leading part in the struggle for 
freedom and now that the priceless privilege of self-government is within our grasp, 
we cannot permit Mas salmon communalists (whose contribution in the national 
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struggle has been negligible) so to maim and deform the scheme of government as 
to make it unrecognisable as a democratic constitution. . . or 

‘‘4. Although a minority community we do not claim any special ... 

protection. While we fully Tealise the supreme importance of peace and g * 
between the two.communities, we are firmly ^convinced Jhrt ^ bee „ 


in Bengal is done away with hud «pW y 

the present communal electorates are coptinnea tney camps. A very w 
of Bengal and divide the two oommumt^ mto anfie now 

section of P/?f?® 8 7 e . M ^‘ om ^, an ® r h opinion a return to a joint electorate is.a 
in favour of joint electorates. In .P adTance ag the gTonping of voters in 

stne qua non to any ° f tB P £n non-civic principles sins against the cardinal 

separate water-tight compartments on no { l p ar ii amentary institutions on 

principles o ^mnossWe of atSent P - . 

party lines difficult if P v j ew to allaying reasonable apprehensions of onr 

‘p- ^® t w H fa nnt onposed to a reservation of seats for either community, but 
Moslem br0tb ®”’ “° t modification of the existing allocation of seats under 

we ran never conse hi h af^r full consideration of all conflicting issues received the 
the ^^h l e ^mmunS nnIess separate electorates are abolished. On no 
con“deratS whatever, shall we agree to a. statutory majority for either 

community.^ ^ ate to the continuance of separate electorates for the Provin¬ 
cial Council we view with alarm the attempt of Moslem communalists to introduce 
thn flame viciona principle of commnnalism into self-governing local bodies and tuns 
throttle the budding life of these institutions to whicn the stimulus of free emula¬ 
tion for brotherly service to the public has only recently given birth. 

“7 While favouring that every just encouragement be given to Moslem Educa¬ 
tion by special endowments, scholarships etc., we view with alarm and apprehensions 
the attempt of the Moslem communalists to invade the sacred precincts of learning 
with their separatist and communal claims, and we are firmly opposed to the adop¬ 
tion of communal principles in any form, in any edncational institutions from tne 
University to the village school. , 

“8. We conclude by reiterating that while we folly realise the importance 01 Har¬ 
monious relations between the two communities for the successful working of tne 
future constitution, we are firmly of opinion that this concord can only be based on 
equity and justice and ought not to be purchased by conceding dominance to one 
community over the other, thus spelling disaster to the nation as a whole.” 


MR. RAMANAND CHATTERJEE’S VIEWS 

MUSLIM CRITICISM EXAMINED 

The following are extracts from Mr. Ramananda Ohatterjee’s article on ‘The 
Bengal Hindu Manifesto and Muslim Bengalis”, which appeared in the June num¬ 
ber of “The Modern Review” 

In the sphere of politics the first duty of all Indians, in whatever province they 
may live, is to try earnestly to win freedom for India by means and methods 
which appear to them legitimate and likely to lead to success. Next only to it in 
importance is the duty of all Indians to see justice done to the Province.in which 
they dwell in the matter of the revenue assigned to it for its administration 
and in the number of seats allotted to it in the Central Legislature. In 
the Report of the Federal Finance Committee 1932.” in the table of provincial 
forecasts, surpluses are shown only against the Punjab And U. P. and 
deficits against the other provinces—the biggest two crores being that of 
Bengal. Similarly, according to the Federal Structure Committee’s allocation of 
seats to the British-Indian Provinces in the future Federal Legislature, injustice has 
been done to Madras, Bengal, U. P., and Bihar and Orissa. Aa this article relates 
to Bengal, I wish to point out that it is the duty of all Indians residing in Bengal, 
whatever their creed, caste or class, to combine in an earnest and persistent endea¬ 
vour to obtain financial and representational justice for Bengal. Assuming, withont 
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admitting, that there may be some political mattera in which there may be differing 
Moslem and non-Moslem interests, in finance and representation injustice to Benenl 
will injure Moslem and non-Moslem alike, and justice will benefit both. Nay. as 
Moslem Bengalis have more leeway to make up than Hindu Bengalis in education, 
etc., injnBtice to Bengal hits them harder and_ justice will bo of greater advantage to 
them. For this reason, communal controversies should, in the presentcircumsUujcs, 
be avoided as much as possible. Holding this view, as I oo. if I try to removo 
some misconceptions relating to the recent Bengal Hindu Manifesto, to which I was 
one of the signatories, 1 do so reluctantly from a sense of duty. 


I regret that it Bhould have been necessary lo issno the Manifesto. But 
it was done neither thoughtlessly, nor owing to an exuberance, of communal 
feeling, but, as was stated in the Manifesto itself, beenuse. in view of 
the expected solution of the communal problem by the British cabinet, "the 
Moslem communalists have recently stiffened their demands” and it was felt 
necessary that the Hindu view should be known at this jundnre. ‘The 
Mussalman” says that “the Muslim demands referred (o in tho Hindu Mani¬ 
festo are not the demands of the entire Muslim community.” The signatories to 
the Manifesto were aware of this fnct, as their above-quoted words ( “the Moslem 
communalists have stiffened their demands”) show; they nowhere brj that tho Mns- 
lim demands they have criticised have emanated from the entire Mabomednn com¬ 
munity ; on the contrary, the Manifesto plainly states: 

“A very large section of progressive Mohomcdans have already realized this dan¬ 
ger and are now in favour of joint electorates.” 

As for myself, I have written in the May number of “The Modern Review": 
“The proceedings of the last session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, under 
the presidency of Maulvi Mnjibar Rahman, were marked by a commendable spirit 
of both democracy and nationalism. The speech of both the president and the 
secretary (Dr. Rafiuddin Ahmed) breathed that spirit. Joint electorates wero suppor¬ 
ted at this session. The members were justified in asserting that they would not 
accept the reservation in the provincial legislature of any number of seats which 
was less than the proportion of the Muslims to the population of Bengal. At the 
Bsme time, they did not demand that there should be in it a statutory majority 
for Muslims.” 

“The Mussalman” “challenges the signatories to the Manifesto to prove the “asser¬ 
tion” in it printed below. 

“Even if we leave aside the more responsible offices of the State, it is an admitted 
fact that in spite of specially lowered qualifying testa the Government have found 
difficulty in recruiting for their ministerial ancT subordinate services from the Mos¬ 
lem community.” 

This “assertion” has two partB, namely, lowering of qualifying tests for Moslems 
and difficulty in recruiting officers from the Mahomedan community in spite of such 
lowering. 

As in competitive examinations for some branches of the public service, it is the 
usual rule and practice to select some candidates for appointment from the Muslim 
and other “minority communities” who occupy lower places in order of merit than 
those who succeed in getting appointments by sheer ability, the Muslim and other 
“minority community” candidates thus often _ superseding the jost claims of suc¬ 
cessful Hindu competitors higher in the list in order of merit, the fact that quali¬ 
fying tests are thus practically lowered in order to recruit Muslim officers cannot 
be denied. That Muhammadans want this sort of lowering of qualifying test to be 
continued is proved by the resolution passed at the Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
Conference under the presidency of Sir Ali Imam in April 1931, demanding “that 
all appointments shall be made by the Public Service Commission according to the 
minimum standard of efficiency, as also by that portion of Dr. Ansari’s Bengal 
Nationalist Muslim Conference presidential address at Faridpur in June 1931 which 
demanded “that all appointments shall be made by a Public Service Commission 
according to a minimum standard of efficiency." 

It is to be noted that posts in Government of India establishments are Open to 
Muslim candidates from all part* of India. 

It would not be impossible to multiply instances of special favour shown to Mus¬ 
lims. I will conclude this part of my observations by inviting the attention of “The 
Mussalman” to the following paragraph from the annual progress report on Forest 
Administration in the Presidency of Bengal for the year 1929-30. 
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“Twenty-two Muhammadan candidates were offered posts in the subordi¬ 
nate and ministerial services, of whom only 16 accepted appointments. Of 
these two only are still in service. Of the rest, one left without notice, 7 resigned and 
the service of 6 were dispensed with for unsatisfactory work.” 

There is no Buch paragraph regarding non-Muhammadan candidates. 

I hope I have shown that the ^assertion” contained in the manifesto which ‘The 
Mussalman" wrongly calls, “a perversion of the truth” is correct. 

The Muslim journal next observes: “Attempts have been made in the manifesto 
to Bhow that the Mussalmans are intellectually inferior to the Hindus and therefore 
they are unfit to carry on any administration.” 

After reading the above sentences, I have re-read the manifesto and tried to un¬ 
derstand it. I do not find therein any attempt to show that the Mussalmans have an 
inherently inferior intellect. What it claims is “the superiority of the Hindu com¬ 
munity in educational qualifications” and that the Hindus are “comparatively more 
advanced intellectually.” That is mainly because the Muslim community has not 
taken as much advantage of modern educational facilities as the Hindus, and not 
because of the innate intellectual inferiority of the Muhammadans. 

1( There is nowhere any attempt in the manifesto to show that the Mussalmans 
are unfit to carry administration.” The Muslim journal also states “that the mani¬ 
festo has indirectly cast aspersions on the Mnslim employees of the Government and 
thus to the whole Muslim community.” How the manifesto has done this, I cannot 
understand; as the manifesto nowhere even mentions “die Muslim employees of the 
Government.” 

As to who were predominant in the administration in Bengal when Persian was 
the court language,” is quite an irrelevant question, as the manifesto is concerned 
with present conditions and has nowhere said that the Muslims always were and will 
be backward. 

‘“The Mnssalman” devotes a paragraph to the question of the character and extent 
of the Muslim majority in Bengal (as that province is at present constituted). 

The manifesto admits that “the HindnB are no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at 
present constituted,” but states that the if all the Bengali-speaking areas with a pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu population, which naturally form part of Bengal and formerly 
fonned part of the Bengal presidency, were included in Bengal as they ought to be, 
the Hindus or the non-MoslemB would be in the majority in this province, and that 
thus “the Hindu minority in Bengal is more artificial than real.” Thus “The Mus¬ 
salman’’ does not dispute, nor does it dispute the fact that “the Moslem majority 
in constituted mainly by children and by women who lire segregated from the national 

- behind the purdah. What it objects to and calls a “mis-statement” is the state¬ 
ment that“so fat as the adult population is concerned, the Hindus are in a 
majority.” 

It is necessary to state that in the manifesto those persons have been taken to be 
adults who have completed 21 years of their lives or are above that age, on the tacit 
grounds that for political purposes the age of enfranchisement has been fixed at si, 
that for the purpose of elections to local bodies the voting age has been fixed at 21, 
and that if a guardian be appointed by a Court or if an estate be taken charge oi 
by the Court of Wards, 21 is taken to be the age of majority. . 

It is the “crude figures” of the Censns Reports, as they are called in the Reports, 
that have been generally taken for calculating the number of the adult population. 
Bit these figures are inaccurate. The Census Report of Bengal for 1921, drawn up by 
Mr, W. H. Thompson, I.C.S., gives many reasons for considering them unreliable. 

. Mr. Thompson’s previous observations show that, owing to Mnslim backwardness 
in education in Bengal, the ages stated by Mahomedans are more inaccurate than 
'those given by Hindus, This conclusion is supported by his observations in the 
chapter on Literacy in his Report. 

And the Muslim population of Bengal consists largely of cultivators. 

The greater inaccuracy of the age returns of Muslims due to their greater Ur a 
acy, ig proved also by the following observation of Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, F. F. A.. 
Actuary to the Government of India, in his “Report on the Age Distribution and 
Rates of Mortality deduced from the Indian Census Returns of 1921 and previous 
enumerations,” published in 1926 by the Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, Caloutta. 

? will bo seen that generally the rates ‘of mis-statement are greater amongst 
Muhammadans than amongst Hindus'’. 
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From the passages quoted above the reader will have perceived that the absolute 
accuracy regarding the numbers of adult Muslims and Hindus ia Bengal is impos¬ 
sible to attain. Only relative accuracy, perhaps amounting to moral certainly is 
attainable. 

I have thus far dealt with that Muslim criticism of the Hindu Manifesto which 
is worthy of the most serious consideration. Besides what "The Mussalman” has 
written I have read some letters of Muslim critics published in some dailies. I shall 
deal With such points in them as deserve notice and as have not been already 
disposed of in course of my reply to the Muslim paper. I shall not notice any 
criticism of thingB which the manifesto does not contain. 

Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq writes: “The Manifesto says that any provision like 
statutory majority is unknown in politics. But iu India most things are extra¬ 
ordinary. Violent disorders require violent remedies ; and it is but common know¬ 
ledge that the selfishness with which the majority of the caste Hindus utilise overy 
opportunity to (mis) appropriate everything in contemptuous disregard of the just 
dues of others, is unparalleled in the history of any race or community in any ago 
or clime. Witness the Calcutta Corporation and local bodies in West Bengal, loavo 
alone other instances, too numerous to mention." 

Mr. Faziul Huq admits by implication that “statutory majority Is unknown 
in politics.” But he suggests that it is necessary in India, because here “most 
things are extraordinary”,- “violent disorder” being one of the them. Now in tho 
past history of many countries and, what is more to the point in their con¬ 
temporary history, too numerous examples of disorders, more violent than even the 
engineered communal conflicts in India, are to be fonnd. But nowhere has a remedy 
for them been sought to be found in “statutory majority.” 

Mr. Huq knows perhaps that declamation is not demonstration. He must prove 
but has not proved that the present-day “Caste-Hindus” are more selfish than the 
socially privileged classes ox other climes, races and ages. But assuming without 
admitting that his allegation is true, he will not be able to prove that “statutory 
majority” has been^anywhere applied, successfully, as its remedy. 

My article has already grown too long. So I will not mention many examples 
of class, caste or commnnal selfishness in many lands, but will merely mention the 
treatment which the Jews, the Boman Catholics and the Non-conformists received 
in England giving the following details, from the Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, of how 
ODly the Catholics were treated. 

“As late ob 1780 the law of England—which was actually enforced ia 1764-65— 
made it a felony in a foreign Boman Catholic priest, and high treason in one who 
was a native of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform divine service ac¬ 
cording to the rites of his church. Catholics were debarred from acquiring land 
by purchase. Persons educated abroad in the Catholic faith were declared incapable 
of succeeding to real property and their estates were forfeited to the next Protestant 
heir. A son or other nearest relation being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of bis Catholic father or other kinsman during his life. A 
Catholic was disqualified from undertaking the guardianship even of Catholic 
children. Catholics were excluded from the legal profession and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who married a Catholic nad adopted the faith of his wife. 
Such was the state of the law. not only in England but iu Ireland, where the large 
majority of the population adhered to the old faith.” 

In spite of such a state of things, the British people—who are now 'so .keen oa 
separate electorate, “weightage”, reserved seats and other “safeguards” for “majority 
communities” in British India, where the Muslims arc not discriminated against as 
the Catholics were in England—never gave these things to their own Catholics; nor 
did they give the Irish Catholic majority in Ireland a statutory majority. 

Mr. Bhamsuddin Ahmed refera to “the unstinted and unqualified support which 
the signatories (to the Hindu Manifesto) have given to the Lucknow Pact.” I am 
afraid he baa misunderstood the Hindu altitude towards that Pact. The Hindus 
want to scrap the whole thing—separate electorates as well as reserved scats. But 
they cannot agree to the Muslims choosing to keep one part of the Pact, viz, sepa¬ 
rate electorates, and modifying the other part, namely, the reservation of seats, by 
increasing their number, to the extent of more than half of the whole. The Hindus 
agreed to the Pact as a whole as a makeshift. So did the Muslims. If any change is 
to be made, both parties must again agree. The Hindus and the Nationalist iMusiims 
have agreed that there should be joint electorates and no reservation of scats. 







The All India Depressed Classes Congress 

The second sessioD of the All-India Depressed Classes Congress commenced at 
Kamptee on the 7th. May 1932 under the presidentship of Rai Sahib Muniiwami 

P,1 As anticipated, the holding of the Congress was the cause of some trouble. In 
the morning, when Dr. Ambedkar arrived from Bombay, he was accorded a recep¬ 
tion by his supporters, while a small group favouring joint electorates, gathered at 
the Nagpur Railway Station, to make a black-flag demonstration against him. This 
was the signal for trouble. The black-flaggerB were set upon, and Mr. Thaware, oue 
of the staunchest supporters of the Raja-Moonje Pact, had his lip cut open by a 
soda-water bottle hurled at him and a friend of his Mr. Mate, is alleged to have had 
his hand injured by a knife. Messrs. Mate, Corghate and four others of the Rajah 
Group were taken into police custody, and removed from the Railway Station. 

There was an unpleasant incident just before the Congress opened in the evening. 
Mr. Hardas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had just begun reading his 
welcome address, when Messrs. Rajbhoj aud Patil, two delegates from Poona, challen¬ 
ged the legality and representative character of the Congress. Half a dozen volun¬ 
teers immediately fell upon them, and Mr. Rajbhoj was naudled very roughly. 

Mr. Sbakhere, Vice-President of the Reception Committee, and the City Magis¬ 
trate of Nagpur who was present at the spot, both came to Mr. Rajbhoj’s rescue 

and led him and his two friends off the panda! Mr. Rajbhoj had to be taken to tho 

hospital. The Congress was scrupulously boycotted by the supporters of the Raja 
Moonje Pact. 

The Congress had attracted about thirty delegates from outside Nagpur, four 
coming from Bengal, five from the Punjab, seven from the United Provinces, four 
each from Bombay and Madras, and one from Behar. Nearly 1,500 Mahars or 
Nagpur and Kamptee and nearly 200 ladies were present. , 

Both the Empress aud the Model Mills were picketed and a large number of 

of labourers absented themselves to attend the Congress. 

Mr. Hardas, in his welcome address, said that the National Congress was trying 
to mislead the Depressed Classes and harm their interests and its sister organisation 
—the Hindu Mahasabha—had virtually declared a war against them. “We have to 
deal with them very cautiously” he declared, and added : “Joint electorates would 
amount to ruination of the Depressed Classes, We cannot in any circumstances 
acsept joint electorates.” 

The Presidential Address 

Rao Saheb Muniswami Pillai, in the course of his presidential’address observed 

The Mahomedana and the Depressed Classes each form nearly a fifth of the 
total population of India, and each in entitled to an equal number of represeDtatives 
at the Conference. Considerations- of fairplay demand that the weaker of the two 
should receive greter protection and special attention, but here in this case tho 
weaker has not received, not only any preferential treatment, but even the semblance 
of justice. For the first Round Table Conference the Muslim delegation was allowed 
to be led by such a gigantic personality as H. H. the Aga Khan with all the 
afforded facilities of being supported on all sides by a powerful galaxy of thirteen 
leaders of recognised ability, while the most equal number of Depressed Glasses 
were left to be represented by Dr. Ambedkar with but one colleague to assist him. 
Our feelings over this matter were brought to the notice of the Government througn 
a resolution passed at the All-India Depressed Classes Leaders’ Conference held in 
Bombay on ths 19th April 1931, but, instead of doing us common justice, the 
.Government only added insult to injury, For the Second Round Table Conference, 
the Government invited nearly ten communal Muslims without their openly asking 
for it and additional representation was allowed to almost all other interests, but 
the strong claims of the Depressed Classes were most contemptuously ignored. VVe 
are told that our Government’s sense of justice is exemplary and that their anxiety 
for fairplay is one of their chief virtues. I should like to know if this action or 
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the Government in denying to a most oppressed community the means of presenting 
its ease exhaustively to the Round Table Conference through a sufficient number oi 
representatives is an example of this mnch advertised British justice. 

You are all aware that at the Round Table Conference the claims of the Depres* 
sea Classes were most vehemently opposed by the representatives of the caste- 
Hindus. They claimed that the Congress and Mr. Gandhi represented the Depressed 
Classes more than Dr. Ambedkar and asserted that the majority of the Depressed 
Classes were opposed to special protection and special representation. When this 
moBt preposterous claim and most unwarranted and mischievous assertion of the 
Congress was challenged by Dr. Ambedkar. what was it that the Congressmen did 
in this country ? They _ got hold of a few hirelings and dupes here and there, 
formed mushroom associations^ and through these persons who have neither any 
stake in society nor any following in the community, messages were seat to England 
expressing lack of confidence in Dr. Ambedkar. Ana these message* were printed 
in big letters by the Nationalist Press and wide publicity given to mem. 

Depressed Classes And Political Progress 

The Depressed Classes have been accused of treason against the political progress 
of India. I may tell our critics very plainly that the Depressed Classes are not 
at all opposed to the political freedom of India. In common with overy other 
community the Depressed Classes too admit that every nation has the unquestioned 
right to rule itself and that it is not open to aoy other nation to keep another in 
subjugation. What we are opposed to is that kind of political freedom now 
demanded by our countrymen, namely, a political freedom which gives the majority 
communities facilities to oppress the Depressed Classes unquestioned and unresisted 
by others. Ail right-minded persons are agreed that a constitution giving the 
Depressed Classes the right to share political power is the oue required, and it is 
for this right to share political power that we want special representation in the 
legislatures according to the strength of our population. 

Now this question of special representation has assumed two important aspects. 
One is the theory of the Congress and orthodox communal Hindns that the Depre¬ 
ssed Classes are all Hindus, that they form an integral and inseparable part of the 
Hindu Community, and that they should not be separated from the Hindu society in 
the field of politics. They, therefore contend that special representation will keep tnem 
away from the rest of the Hindus for ever and as such they should not be allowod 
special representation in the legislatures. The other is as to what should be the 
nature of the electorates if special representation is to be allowed. I shall now try to 
analyse the arguments of our opponents on these two points. _ With regard to the 
first, the most important thing is the attitude of Ur. Gandhi at the Round Table 
Conference. On the 17th September 1931, he told the Round Table Conference 
that the Congress had reconciled itself to the Hindu-Muslim-Sikh tangle. There 
were sound historical reasons' for it. But the Congress would not extend that 
doctrine in any shape or form. 

Mr. Gandhi had the temerity to declare before the Round Table Conference, that 
"those who speak of the political rights of the untouchables, do not know how Indi¬ 
an society is to-day constructed.” I am glad that, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s claims to 
know everything, there have been men like Sir Tej Bahadnr Saprn, Mr. N. M. Josh! 
and others who conld understand things as we fiod them. These are the words of 
Mr. Joehi: “I was very sorry yesterday to hear from Mahatma Gandhi that thou¬ 
gh he was willing to recognise the claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs for special 
constituencies, he was not willing to concede that facility to the Depressed Classes.” 

It was rather a shock to me to find that the Indian National Congress aDd Mahatma 
Gandhi should recognise the historical importance of conquest which is' the histori¬ 
cal importance of the Muslim and the Sikh communities, while they should not re¬ 
cognise the historical importance of oppression. _ The Depressed Classes have been 
an oppressed class for centuries in India and this historical fact should not be ig¬ 
nored by any one. I feel, Lord Chancellor, that if there is any class in India, 
which requires special representation and protection, it is the untouchables or the 
Depressed Classes. Whatever this conference and this committee may do as regards 
special representation, if you really want to be fair and just you cannot ignore the 
claims of the Depressed t Classes to be treated as a special class.” And Sir T. B. 
Sapru gave expression to his strong views in the following significant words : “I 
say, I nave a strong and unshaken belief that no constitution that yon may devise 
has’ aoy chance of success in India unless the position of the Minorities is completc- 

42 
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ly and adequately safeguarded. With the desire of the Minorities—and in that term 
I would particularly include the Depressed Classes—to seek the protection of their 
interests I have completely associated myself, and I see absolutely no reason why there 
should be on the part of men who hold my views and convictions any weakening in 
that respect.” We are immensely grateful to these leaders for the most honest and 
courageous support they gave to our cause, and hope that His majesty’s Government 
will give due weight to them in dealing with the question. 

The Minorities Pact 

It was some consolation to us that in spite of the opposition of the communal 
Hindus our demands were supported by the Muslims ana other minorities. All hon¬ 
our to them for this. Those feelings of fellowship and comradeship that guided the 
negotiations of the minorities in the Bonnd Table Conference have given rise to the 
famous document known as the Minorities Pact. This pact, when we realise the 
principles embodied therein, is found to be based on considerations of justice and 
fairplay to all. This pact has been opposed by the Caste Hindus and we are not 
surprised at the opposition. A few members of the Depressed Classes have of late 
been opposing this pact on the ground that it constitutes an injustice to the Depress¬ 
ed Classes of certain provinces. I am unable to agree with them. I hope that all 
right-thinking members of our community will whole-heartedly support this pact as a 
document containing the minimum demands of the Depressed Classes. 

Having admittea the necessity of special representation for the depressed classes 
the next thing we have to consider, as I said before, is the nature of the electorates. 
Our emphatic view to-day is that for Borne time to come we must have what is call¬ 
ed separate electorates, according to which the right of electing the representatives of 
the depressed classes is confined to ths voters of our own community. In case the 
legislatures of the country are to contain certain seatB reserved for the depressed 
classes, the look-out of the Caste-Hindus iB by what means the elections can be infl¬ 
uenced so that these seats might be held by persons who will play to their tunes. 
The ingenions politicians among the Caste-Hindus find that this can be done easily 
if the overwhelming majority or the Caste-Hindus are allowed the right to vote in the 
election of the members of the depressed classes and so they are clamouring for jo¬ 
int electorates for the depressed classes. I do not want to tax your patience by enu¬ 
merating all the artificial arguments of the Caste-Hindus in this matter and supply¬ 
ing counter-arguments for them. Separate representation by reservation in joint ele¬ 
ctorates is a system which contains the pernicious element of patronage ana inevit¬ 
ably deprives the depressed classes of true and untrammelled representatiop. In a 
truly democratic system, there is no place for such a device and that it shornd be 
adopted is an admission that the electorates will, for many years to come, be domi¬ 
nated by communal considerations alone and that no minority candidate can ordina¬ 
rily expect, to secure election in competition with a majority candidate. The device 
of reservation merely places the minority communities at the mercy of the majority 
and ensures that the minority representatives shall ordinarily be such as axe most 
pleasing to the majority. Separate electorate is a simple and straightforward method 
and it gives the minority communities an opportunity to chooBe the candidate who 
will most fairly represent them. 


“Evils of Joint Electokate” 

The evils of joint electorates are multiplied in an extended electorate such as the 
one proposed to be introduced. Such an electorate contains a vast .majority ot un¬ 
cultured voters who are mostly guided by local considerations. It is impossible for a 
social reformer to be returned by such an electorate and it is idle to suppose that 
such an electorate will ever return a member of the depressed classes who will try 
to save his people from the oppressive shackles of the vested interests of the caste 
Hindus. Under the Government of India Act of 1919 the depressed classes are al¬ 
lowed representation by nomination. It is an open fact that under the influence ot 
highly educated Caste Hindus the ablest members of the community are outside the 
council. In most cases persons who do not understand the fundamentals of politics 
are nominated. If educated Caste-Hindus were guilty of spoiling the true represen¬ 
tation of the depressed classes, how can we Bay that we will get the right type oi 
men, when the right of choosing these representatives is practically placed lntne 
hands of thousands of narrow minded caste Hindus ? As in the case of special 
representation the opposition to separate electorates chiefly comes from the majority 
community and it is not difficult to find out that this opposition is mainly in their 
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own interests. As pointed out by Dr. Ambedkar, it is not worth wasting any time 
over the Moonjee-Eajah Pact and I wonid not have myself cared to trouble myself 
about it had it not been for the fact that Mr. Rajah is supposed to be our represen¬ 
tative in the Imperial legislature of the country and that the Nationalist Press and 
our political opponents have tried to make out that the pact is an authoritative 
document concerning the depressed classes. If now Mr. Rajah thinks that separate 
electorates are injurious to’ the interests of the depressed classes and if our political 
opponents are going to make capital out of it, it is worth while to examine 
whether Rao Bahadur Rajah is to be token seriously in his present utterances. 
I have to point out, for the information of all concerned including the 
members of the Round Table Conference and the British Parliament that if at all 
India has seen a most unyielding and uncompromising member of the depressed 
classes in the matter of demanding separate electorate for the community, it is Mr. 
M. C. Rajah and if at all the demand for joint electorates was repudiated with a 
vengeance by any body it was by Mr. Rajah himself. 

In this connection I wish to congratulate my friend Dr. Ambedkar on his bold 
stand at the Round Table Conference when he demanded separate electorates for 
the. depressed classes. Though Dr. Ambedkar is individually wedded to the system 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats coupled with adult franchise, he, in 
obedience to the demands of the depressed classes advocated in the unequivocal 
language the system of separate electorates for them. I also take this occasion to 
thank ail those depressed classes throughout India that sent cables to London 
strengthening the bands of Dr. Ambedkar as against Mr. Gandhi. There were a 
few cables, one from Benares, and one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad and two 
from Bombay repudiating Dr. Ambedkar’s claim to represent the depressed classes 
and supporting Mr. Gandhi, We ail know what these cables are and bow they are 
manufactured. Id consideration of our separate interest, our numerical strength, 
our political importance and our undoubted disabilities, we press our rights os a 
distinct community to elective representation on the legislatures by means of sepa¬ 
rate electorates. 

“It will not be good for us to stand aloof and look at the controversy, between 
the Hindas and the Muslims as if it did not concern us. We should join handB 
with other communities like the Muslims, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians and 
lodge our protest against a joint electorate which while it smoothes the dreams of 
a national unity where no unity exists is sure to be used by the communally-minded 
bnt tho nationally speaxing Hindu majority for securing political power with whish 
they conld oppress the weak and backward minorities.” 

Our opponents may say that the President of the so-called All-India Depressed 
Classes’ Association has written to the Prime Minister asking His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to note the fact that the depressed classes do not demand separate electorates 
with the Hindus. Bat let them remember that his paot with the President of the 
Hindu Mahasabba has been repudiated by the depressed classes all over the country 
and that he had no sanction even from the members of his own party to enter into 
such a pact. If he thinks that by Btyling himself as the President of an All-India 
organisation of the Depressed Classes he can, at his own will, talk anything he likos 
in the name of the depressed classes of India, I may tell His Majesty’s Government 
that his Association is only a paper Association containing only office-bearers, but 
no members in Madras. There are ten members of the depressed classes sitting in 
the Madras Legislative Council. Not one of them is connected with this high soun¬ 
ding All-India Depressed Classes Association. None of them is connected with hi* 
All-India Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha, and none of them is connected with bis 
South India Depressed Classes Federation. Most of the leaders of the public opinion 
of tbe community and most of the district organisations of the depressed classes in 
the Madras Presidency are not with him. I understand that the same is the case 
with other provinces too. This is the representative nature of his Association and 
himself and yet he has had the temerity to write to 'the Prime Minuter “lo note 
that the depressed classes do not demand separate electorates.” 

It has often been said that tbe future of tbe depressed classes in the country 
is very safe and Mahatma Gandhi himself is the guarantee for it. But let us not 
forget that India has had many Mahatmas in the past and all those Mahatmas said 
that in the eyes of God all men are eqnal and untoucbability must go. In spite 
of sill these Mahatmas and all their teachings untoucbability has not been reduced 
by a jot and the depressed classes are where they were. They are still untonchablcse 
unapproachables and unseeables. Mahatmas have not been able to save us in th 
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past and Mahatmas will not save ourselves effectively by any means other than 
by petting sufficient political power in oar hands, so that we can assert ourselves 
ana make oppression impossible. It is for this purpose' that we want representation 
in the Councils proportionate to our population ; and we have to get it at any 
cost. There is a tendency in certain Provincial Governments and in the Government 
of India to undervalue our legitimate rights in this respect, and thereby block the 
the path of onr happy progress. I may warn them against the dangers of this 
policy. We are glad that His Majesty’s Government have made up their minds to 
give a temporary decision on the Minorities problem. Our minimum demands are 
contained in the Minorities Pact. If in the settlement of the Minorities question, 
the offer of the Government goes short of onr legitimate demands then I will not 
be surprised if we refuse to be a party to the introduction of any reforms at all. 
I have to express great admiration for the courageous policy of Mr Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald in dealing with the Minorities question. This is a matter which requires 
great Btrength of mind. Happily for us Lord Lothian has personally seen much 
of our problems and let ub hope that His Majesty’s Government will do us complete 
justice on the lines of the Minorities Party. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Congress terminated on the next day, the 8th. May. The Congress adopted a 
dozen resolutions one of which supported the Minorities Pact and another emphati¬ 
cally repudiated the Rajah-Moonie Pact. 

To-day’s session was attended by a dozen men from the Rajah group who 
wanted to oppose both these resolutions. On each occasion there was an uproar 
and a minor scuffle, but the police promptly checked farther spread of trouble. 

Mr. Khandekar and his fnends who wanted, to speak against these resolutions 
were not permitted to do so, but were asked to record their votes. Mr. Khandekar 
and his party left the pandal before the meeting was over. 

The conveners of the Congress and Dr. Ambedkar himself attempted last night 
(7th. May) to persuade Messrs. Gavai, Thaware, Khandekar, Gorghate and other leaders 
of the opposition to come and take part in the Subjects Committee deliberations, but'tbe 
attempts proved futile, the oppositionists maintaining that their organization, namely, 
the Ail India Depressed Classes Association, had not given them the necessary 
sanction to attend the Kamptee Congress. In view of this “non-co-operating atti¬ 
tude" the conveners of the Congress decided not to give Mr. Khandekar and his 
friends any opportunity to address the open session to-day. All the twelve resolu¬ 
tions were therefore adopted without opposition. , 

Resolution supporting the Round Table Conference Minorities Pact was moved 
by Mr. Mallick from Bengal, and comprised several clauses stating inter oho that 
the Minorities Pact contained the irreducible minimum of the demands Of the 
Depressed Classes, who retained their right to any action they deemed fit ii esse 
the demands^ as embodied in the Pact, were not granted to the extent and in the 
manner specified therein. 

The Government was also warned to use caution in accepting estimates regarding 
the numerical strength of the Depressed Classes, in view of the fact that Caste 
Hindus were making frantic efforts to reduce the number of Depressed Classes in 
order to deprive them of their due share of representation in the legislatures. The 
resolution was supported by Mrs. Ogale. 

The Congress adopted Beveral resolutions, strongly condemning the terrorist 
movement, particularly the dastardly outrage on the life of the Midnapore Magis¬ 
trate, as also the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Congress expressed great appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. 
Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Srinivasan at the London Round Table Conference for 
the Depressed Classes, add emphatically protested against the inadequate represen¬ 
tation given to the Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference. 

The Congress also urged tha t the Depressed Classes should have representation 
on a population basis in all local bodies and that adequate funds should be set 
apart in the Central Budget for the promotion of higher education among them. 



THE RAJAfl-MONJEE PACT 


MR. RAJAH'S LETTER TO THE PREMIER 

In a letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, issued to the press 
from Now Delhi on the 21st. March, Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah declared that oven 
•I? * or . Joint electorate with reservation of seats is a temporary expedient 

till his community which was an integral part of the Hindu society was able to stand 
on its leg. The letter of Mr. Rajah ran 

"I hare great pleasure in confirming the wire sent jointly by myself as the 
President of the Depressed Classes Association and Dr. B. & Moonje, President of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The wire was as follows :— 

“Regarding the demand for separate electorates by Dr. Ambedknr, the Working 
Committee of the All-India Depressed Classes Association has unanimously decided 
in favour of joint electorates with the Hindus, with reservation of seat* on a 
population basis. Complete agreement now prevails between the Depressed Classes 
Association and the Hindu Mahasabha. Letter follows.’' 

The AU-India Depressed Classes Association is the only Central Organisation of 
the Depressed Classes. It was established in 1925. Ever sine} the Association has 
been holding annual sessions at various centres in India laying down the policy on 
behalf of the Depressed Classes for the whole of India. I am its President and I 
have had the honour of presiding over its Conferences in 1925, 1928 sod 1931. I 
was invited to serve on the Committee of the Indian Legislature, known si the 
Indian Central Committee to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission in 
1928. I was a member of the Madras Legislative Council from 1919 till 1926 and 
from 1927 I have been a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly representing 
the Depressed Classes. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is the organised body of the Hindus taken as a whole 
representing them in matters like removal of ■'nnlonchability" and the social and 
religious relations of the Hindus with the Depressed Classes of the community. Dr. 
B. 8. Moonje is the President of the Mahasabha. He was a member of the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council from 1923 to 1926. In 1926 he became a member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly which position he held till 1930. He is a 
member of the Round Table Conference. He had the honour of presiding over tho 
Conference of the Hindn Mahasabha in 1926; and since then he has been elected 
its working President every year. 

I pointed out in my note appended to the report of the Indian Central 
Committee in September 1929, that the peaceful progress of the untouchable classes 
is the stne qua non of the orderly development of Indian nationalism and that 
paradoxical os it may sound the sim of the Depressed Classes and those working 
for their uplift is the abolition of their distinction so that they should become one 
with the Hindn society—an indistinguishable part of that body. Individual social 
reformers were ploughing their lonely farrows, and it waa only when a growing 
interest was taken by the people in the politics of the country that the desire for 
reforms became general and insistent. 

Now the Hindu Mahasabha for the first time in the social and constitutional 
history of India has officially invited the All India Depressed Classes Association 
to join with them to work on a common platform and to do away with the curse of 
“untouchability.” This I cannot but consider as an earnest attempt on the part of 
the caste Hindus to remove the bane of “notonchability” from among the Hindus. 

At this juncture to refuse the hand of fraternity extended to the Depressed 
Classes by oar co-religionists the caste-Hindas will not be conducive to a healthy 
growth of my community whose evolution to a footing of 'equality ia the be-all and 
end-all of our ambitions and activities. 

The invitation of the Hindn Mahasabha ia a happy sign, and it is in consonance 
with the resolutions passed in their Conference in Jubbulpore in April 1928 which 
clearly shows an indication of an awakening of the Hindn social conscience. 

In the circumstances, I find that a ray of hope of our assimilation into the 
main body of the Hindus is appearing in the political horizon of the country and 
I fervently hope and trust that the realisation of this ideal ia not very distant. 
To stand in the way of realisation of this, onr cherished goal, will not only be 
impolitic bnt also enicidal on our part. 

Moreover, I feel that other Minority Communities desire to strengthen their 
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separate interests by taking advantage of the backward condition of the Depressed 
Classes, and persuading them to adopt a course which will lead to permanent 
division and prevent the growth of any feeling of political as well aB social oneness 
and solidarity amongst the Hindus, 

As the forceB of democracy in India are proceeding with rapid strides and as 
erelong full Provincial Autonomy will be in full swing, every community in the 
country has to adjust itself to the rapidly changing circumstances. The demand for 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes was made at a time when it was 
expected that there would still be a tutelary period and that the Government 
would continue as the special protector of the Minority interests as heretofore. 
If the entire Government in the provinces is to be made responsible to the 
egislature, a small minority like the Depressed Classes, should it cling to its 
separateness, will have to be permanently in the opposition. In the case of Muslims, 
'the fact that they constitute an effective percentage makes it impossible for them 
to be ignored altogether, whereas a combination between the Caste Hindus and 
the Muslims will for ever prevent any minority like ours from being able to get 
any share of the political power. This fear is strengthened by the fact that in 
daily life the Muslims treat the Untouchables as badly as the Hindus. 

Besides, the representatives of the Minority Communities will have opportunities 
for service only when they merge themselves in a common electorate and subscribe 
to a common political view. 

The two Associations, that is, the All-India Depressed Classes Association on 
the one side and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha on the other, having come to 
understanding on the basis of Joint Electorates with reserved seats according to 
their proportion of population, there ought to be do question now of granting 
Separate Electorates for the Depressed Classes. The Depressed Classes have now 
come to know that under the so-called Minorities Pact that was made in London, 
they cannot get their full share of seats in the Legislatures in proportion to their 
number in the population ; while under the system of Joint Electorates, they not 
only get their full reservation, but obtain also the right of contesting additional 
seats and also, of powerfully influencing the entire Hindu elections, thereby giving 
an additional impetus to the removal of “untouchability.” . _ . 

An analysis of the figures in the annexure contained in the Minority Pact 
referred to above, relating to seats .ear-marked in the various provinces for tne 
Depressed Classes, shows that Dr. Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur SriDivaBan have 
taken wdghtage for themselves and igoored the right of the Depressed Classes in 
the Provinces of the Punjab, Bengal, Central Provinces and United ^ >r0 j I °, ce8 ‘ 
This arrangement with the Hindu Mabasabha rectifies this discrimination, and does 
equal justice to the Depressed Classes all over India. ,. 

I take this opportunity to make it clear that even thia proposal of reservation 
of seats is merely of the nature of a temporary expedient. I hope and believe tna_, 
jn view of the present awakening in my community, they will soon realise tneir 
inherent strength and will be able to stand on their legs, rubbling shouldere in 
healthy competition with other Bcctions of the Hindu Society of which we are, as 1 
have said above, quite an integral part. , , 

In this connection I may mention that when the late Mr. Montagu came out to 
India the demand of the Non-Brahmins of the Madras Presidency was for Separate 
Electorates, but they were given reservation of Beats in joint electorates- 
however they do not stand in need of this protection. I have no doubt a similar 
experiment in our case also will lead to healthy development. . 

I have, therefore, to request you to note the fact that the Depressed Classes ao 
not demand separate electorates, but want joint electorates with the Hindus ana 
reservation of seats on a population basis.” 


MR. RAJAH’S STATEMENT TO HIS COMMUNITY 

The following statement was issued by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah to the 
members of his community in April 1932;— 

You must have heard about the Round Table Conference Minority Pact, being 
provisions for a settlement of the communal problem put forward jointly b y, 
Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and an Indian Christian member Oi 
Conference. Most of you have perhaps not seen it, much less studied it. ■i®’ 
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pact is based on separate electorates for the communities mentioned above. It con¬ 
tains an annexure which prescribes the number of seats ear-marked for these com¬ 
munities ; and in para 9 of this pact, it ia stated that the Minority communities 
shall have not less than the proportion set forth in the annexure. 

Rao Bahadur Srinivasan who is also a party to this paot, in his speech at the 
Second Plenary Meeting of the Second Session of the Round Table Conference on 
30tb. November 1931, while supporting this pact, said: 

“Sir, let me take the question of the number of seats we have demanded. In 
regard to this matter that we all know, there have been two opposing views. 

“The Congress view is that no minority should get more than its population 
ratio. The minority view is that there must be weightage over and above the popu¬ 
lation basis. Now in the proposals in the minority pact submitted to the Minorities 
Committee what is the representation we have claimed. In Assam, Behar and Orissa 
our representation just approaches our population ratio. In Bengal, we have given 
up 8 per cent, in Central Provinces 4 per cent, in Punjab 3.5 per cent, and in 
United Provinces 6.4 per cent from onr population ratio of representation. In the 
Centra] Legislature we have given up in the Upper Chamber 50 per cent and iu 
the Lower Chamber 25 per cent from what we would be entitled to do on the basis 
population. It will thus be seen that we have not taken full benefit even of the 
accepted principle that the representation shall be accorded to population. 

“True we have claimed weightage in Bombay and Madras because the circums¬ 
tances of these two Provinces make such weightage an absolute necessity. But even 
here we have not claimed the same weightage as the Muslims nor has our weightago 
reduced the position of the caste Hindus.” 

From the above it is obvious (1) that the Congress view is that no minority 
should get more than its population ratio; (2) that the Minority view is that thero 
must be weightage over and above the population basis ; (3) that Dr.^Ambedkar and 
Mr. Srinivasan have not taken full advantage even of the accepted principle that the 
representation shall be according to the proportion of population. 

For .the benefit of the public let me reproduce the annexure to this Round Table 
Conference Minority pact: 

Representation in Legislature for Depressed Classes and Muslims according to the 
Round Table Conference Minority Pact. 


Legislatures Strength of Chamber Depressed Classes’ seats. 


CENTRE 

All-India 

Upper 

Lower 

200 

300 

19* 

20 

46 

Assam 

100 

(13.4) 

Bengal 

200 

f- 7 ’ 

Behar & Orissa 

100 

( Jf> 

Bombay 

200 

§ 

Central Provinces 

100 

(23.7) 

20 

Madras 

200 

(15.1) 

40 

Punjab 

100 

(13.5) 

10 

United Provinces 

100 

(26.4) 

20 


Muslims’ seats 


21.5* 

67 

100 


<34.8) 

35 



(11.3) 

25 

( 20 ) 

66 

(4.4) 

15 

(3.7) 

14 


(56.5) 

51 

<!«) 

30 


An “Unauthorised Pact" 

From an analysis of the figures in the above anaexures, which is a part and 
parcel of the R. T. C. Minority Pact, it ia evident that these two depresse d classes 

Note Figures with mark indicate percentage of population for India ; figures 
within l ) brackets indicate percentage of population in the provinces. 
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delegates have done a positive harm to the depressed classes by claiming and 
accepting seats on behalf of the depressed classes much less than what they would 
be entitled to on the basis of population,' Let me explain this to yon. Take for 
instance the first two items in the above table. Out of total of 200 seats, in Ihe 
Upper Chamber the depressed classes, who form 19 per cent of the population 
should be given 38 seals. Our friends Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan were 
willing to forego 18 seats and claimed only 20 seats. 

Let ns now look at our Muslim friends in the R. T. C. The Muslims in the 
conntry form 21.6 per cent of the population and are entitled to 43 seats, but 
their representatives were so zealous about their community's interests as to 
secure 67 seats. 

With reference to the Lower Chamber out of a total of 300 seats, the depressed 
classes are entitled on a population basis to 57 seats, but our friends, Dr. Ambedkar 
and Mr. Sreenivasan, gave np 12 seats and claimed only 45. On the other band, 
look how well the Muslim community have been served by their representatives. 
The Muslims who are entitled, on a population basis, to 64 seats have secured for 
themselves a full 100 seats. 

From these facts it is dear that the depressed classes delegates at the R. T. C. 
have sacrificed the como-unity’s interests and bave entered into an unauthorised and 
a stultifying pact. _ 

It should be noted that all these arrangements took place in November, 1931. i.e., 
.after the Depressed Classes Special Conference that took place on the 18th of Octo¬ 
ber. 1931, in the Spur Tank, Egmore, Madras, and after the All-India Depressed Cla¬ 
sses’ Conference 9th Session, held at Qnrgaon in the Punjab on the 31st. of October. 
1931. No member of the depressed classes, who knows the facts and has the interests 
of the community in the forefront of his thoughts will ever agree to this suicidal 
pact. We enter into a pact with other communities for gaining something for our 
poor community and for benefiting our community. What is the gain or benefit 
which the community would derive by this Pact 7 


Provincial Legislatures 

With reference to the Provincial Legislatures the Depressed Olasses representation 
according to the so-called Minority Pact jnst approaches the population ratio in 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa. However. Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan have given 
up 8 per cent of the population ratio in Bengal, 4 per cent of the population rauo 
in Central Provinces, 3.5 per cent of the population ratio in the Punjab, 6.4 per cent 
of the population ratio in the United Province. ... . 

Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan claim that they have obtained weightage _ior 
the community in Madras and in Bombay, Madras being Mr. Srinivasan’s province 
and Bombay being Dr. Ambedkar’s; but they admit that they have not claimed ine 
same weightage as the Muslims have claimed. They bave been allowed to claim w 
seats out of 200 in Madras and 28 seats out of 200 in Bombay. What chance naa 
they of these claims, liberal as they look on paper, would be con ceded by the autno- 
rities concerned ? Take for instance the province of Madras. What did the Mauras 
Franchise Committee recommend 7 They recommended 25 seats for Depressed was* 
Bes out of a Council of 220 seats. What did the Madras Cabinet recommend 7 mey 
improved upon the Madras Franchise Committee’s recommendation and granted only 
18 seats for the Depressed Classes ont of a Council of 210 being a reduction ot• 
seats from the Madras Committee’s recommendation. Now what has become Of tne 
40 seats out of 200 given to the Depressed Classes of Madras in the Minority raej 
of the R. T. O. ? Neither the Madras Franchise Committee Inor the Madras Cabinet 
cared a straw for the so-called weightage granted to the community by the otner 
members of the R. T. C. Minority Tact. . .. 

Who can now deny that in there circumstances our wise representatives at toe 
R. T. C. have been duped willingly or otherwise 7 . „ 

Let us now see what resalt the principle of proportionate representation on tne 
population basis, which is a central point in the Rajah-Moonjee pact, when applies 
to the different Provinces will yield to the Depressed Classes i under the scheme oi 
Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The following figures speak for tnem- 

Depressed ClaBseB Representation in Legislature according to R. T. O. 

Pact compared with the Depressed ClassesRepresentation according to Rajaa-moouj 
Pact, 
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Strength of Seats according Seats according to 
Legislatures Chamber to R.T.O. Mino* Rajah-Moonje 

rity Pact Paot 


CENTRE 

AU-India 


Upper 

200 

20 

38 

Lower 

300 

45 

6? 

Assam , 

100 

IS 

13 

Bengal 

200 

35 

49 

Behar and OriBsa 

100 

14 

14 

Bombay 

Central Provinces 

200 
, 100 

28 

20 

16 

24 

Madras 

200 

40 

39 

Punjab 

100 

10 

13 

United Provinces 

100 

20 

26 


We hare already examined the figures for Madras under the freightage granted 
by the R. T. C, Minority Pact and compared them with the figure recommended 
by the Madras Franchise Committee and the Madras Cabinet respectively and seen 
that little weight has been given to the R. T. C. Minority Pact figures. We are 
not sure that the Bombay Franchise Committee and the Bombay Cabinet have 
treated the Minority Pact figures with more respect. In these circumstances the 
weightage given to these two provinces in the Minority Pact is nothing more than 
an eye-wash. ■ 

I have now placed the facts and figures before you as plsiuly and clearly as I 
could. It is now for you to judge who has served you and who has betrayed you. 

Note: According to Rajah-Moonje Pact the Depressed Classes will have the right 
to contest besides the reserved seats additional seats also, as they have contested 
and won in the recent elections to the Local Boards in Alandur, Sembiam, Viliivakam 
and other Unions in the Chiogleput District oi the Madras Presidency. 


THE SIKH POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

In his presidential address at the Sikh Political Conference, which opened its 
session at Lahore on the 25th. March 1932, Sardar Ujjal Singh, at the outset, expres¬ 
sed his pleasure at the unanimous demands made by his community. Their principal 
demand, he said, was that no community should be given a majority of seats in the 
legislature by statute^ and that the Sikhs should be given representation on the 
Punjab Council in excess of (their numbers on the same basis as that allowed 
for the Muslim minority in the other provinces. 

Referring to the scheme for redistribution of the provinces, Sardar Ujjal Singh 
said; “It ie advisable that the overwhelmingly Muslim districts should either be 
amalgamated with the North-Western Frontier or made into a separate province. 
Dera Ghazi Khan can well be attached to Sind and the remaining districts to the 
North-Western Frontier which is at present a very small province. Such arrange¬ 
ments ought to satisfy both the communities. The main object of any proposal for 
territorial redistribution should be to satisfy the claims of the various communities 
in the Punjab, so as to bring about conciliation and a peaceful atmosphere amongst 
them. But Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s scheme will have r ‘a contrary .effect. It places 
the Sikhs In a far worse position than any in which they can ever be placed la 
the Punjab as it exists. The Sikhs therefore are not prepared ever to look at this 
proposal.” 

As regards electorates, Sardar Ujjal Singh opined that Responsible Government 
and separate electorates were a contradiction in terms. The ideal which they muBt 
work for was a system of common electoral register for alL Communal electorates 
were a curse. The President then referred to the attitude of the Government and the 
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Congress which, he added, did not fulfil their promises. The former accepted the 
Lucknow Pact, but did not treat the Sikhs on an equal footing withjthe Muslims and 
the other minorities. Moreover, the recent speech or the Secretary of State for India 
bad created grave apprehensions in the minds of the Sikhs. The latter, whenever 
an opportunity arose for translating their assurances into practice, invariably tried 
to placate Muslims at the expense of the Sikhs. He advised the Sikhs patiently to 
wait for the decision on the communal question of the Government. So far as 
Kashmere was concerned, he said the Gurdwaras destroyed should be re-constructed 
at State expense without delay and the Sikhs should be given adequate representa¬ 
tion in the State services. Hindu and Sikh differences should be entrusted for 
arbitration to Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Baja Narendra Nath. 

Among other things, Sardar Ujjal Singh suggested that the only criterion for 
recruitment to the different services should be merit. If not, at least 50 per cent - 
of the posts should be filled by competition and the remaining 50 per cent in the 
proportion of 50, 20 and 30 by Muslims. Sikhs and Hindus respectively. The 
Pnnjabi should be recognised as a_ minority language in the Punjab. There Bhouid 
be a_ strong Federal authority, equipped with sufficient emergency powers. A compre¬ 
hensive scheme of All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centre and 
provincial autonomy should be formulated and introduced simultaneously. Full con¬ 
trol over Fiuancial, Fiscal and Currency policy should be granted to India. 

Resolutions—Representation in:Council 

The following resolntions were unanimously passed :— 

“In view of the < historic, political and economic importance of the Sikh commu¬ 
nity in the Punjab, Sikhs demand 30 per cent representation in the_Punjab 
Legislature and Administration, on the principle of the Moslem minority in other 
provinces. Sikhs are anxious to secure a National Government and are opposed to any 
communal majority by statute or any reservation of seats by law for the majority 
community. Sikhs should be given five per cent of the total scats reserved for British 
India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

In the Punjab Cabinet, Sikhs should have one-third share and there should 
always be one Sikh in the Central Cabinet. In case no settlement of the communal 
question in the Punjab acceptable to the minorities is arrived at, the Punjab may bo 
administered by the newly constituted Responsible Central Government rather than 
arrest tholconstitutional advance of the country, . 

Sikhs view with alarm the increasing tendency of the Government to reduce the 
numerical strength of the Sikhs in the Army and in view of the fact that Sikhs 
have always had a special connection with the army, the same proportion of the 
Sikhs should be maintained as before the War. In case on Army Council is 
constituted, Sikhs should be adequately represented on it. „ n 

The Conference further reiterates the demand of the community to have oU per 
cent representation .in the Punjab servicca. In view of the existing dismally low 
representation of Sikhs in the services, the community views keenly and feels the 
injustice of their number beiDg further reduced on the plea of retrenchment. 

The community resents tho announcement made by the Chief Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, that the Sikhs will be given 17 per cent representation in the 
Irrigation Department, and looks upon the samo ns a flagrant betrayal of the 
convention established by the Government Bince 1921, whereby the proportion of the 
Sikhs in the services was fixed at 20 per cent. 

Kashmir Disorders 

The Conference condemns the desecration of temples, forcible conversions and 
the outrages committed by Muslim rebels in Jammu and Kashmir State od the in¬ 
nocent law abidipg non-Muslim population, and regrets the inaction of the Kashmir 
Darbar and the indifference of tho Imperial Government in affording the Bufleiers 
proper and adequate protection. 

The Conference further expects the State Government to punish the culprits, 
rebuild the sacred places at the expense of the State or of tho rebels, and otherwise 
adequately compensate the victims of the disturbances. 

The Conference also iavites the attention of His Highness the Maharaja or Jam- 
mu and Kashmir to tho desirability of adequate representation of the Sikhs in the 
niyil and military services of the State, to ensure protection of the life and property 
of the non-Musii m population of the State. 



THE EUROPEAN & ANGLO-INDIAN POLITY 

The following document (containing a rewirnc by Mr. Bcnthall of the work done 
by the representatives of the Europeans in India at the Round Table Conference) 
which was stated to have been circulated.among tho “Royalists" and reference to which 
was made by Mr. B. Das in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st. April, (seo p. 201) 
is taken from the “Advance" of Calcutta, dated tho 1st. March 1032 

1. Situation to bo met at Conference. 

2. Conditions of debate difficult. 

3. Value of R. T. C. as educating, (1) British public opinion, and (2) world 
opmion. 

4. Gandhi discredited with his Indian fellow-delegates. 

5. Gandhi relumed to India empty-handed. 

6. Gandhi failed to settle the communal problem—result the Minorities Pact. 

7. Reaction of Hindus to the Minorities Pact. 

8. Attitude of Moslems. 

9. All outstanding points of difTerence between European representatives and 
their extremist opponents argued strictly on their merits. 

10. Important point of principle involved in Minorities Pact. Aro tho Europeans 
a “minority” or a colony of tho British people resident in India ? 

11. ‘Commercial Safeguards’—In tho main tho ‘substance’ granted in a very 
satisfactory manner. The sanctions very much more important thou the safeguards 
themselves. 

12. Position to-day. Attempts to whittlo away tho Report on Commercial 
Discrimination. 

13. An agreement or convention with Indian leaders to be greatly preferred to a 
restrictive clause in the Act. A tripartite agreement between Great Britain, India 
Burma wonld have great advantages. 

14. Financial Safeguards.—The old safeguards stand unimpaired, but were barely 
discussed at the Conference. 

15. General Policy.—The fulfilment of the Federal Scheme ob outlined at the 
first Conference. Congress and the Federated Chambers attacked it. 

IS. Defects of Scheme, e.g., (1) Safeguards in connection with Polico totally 
inadequate, (2) The Princes as a stabilising element a doubtful quantity. 

17. British Government’s Indian policy must bo a national policy to avoid 
dangerous reactions when Labour comes into power again. 

18. After the General Election, the Government’s policy undoubtedly changed. 
Attitude of European representatives to the change. Reasons for their altitude. 

19. The result wob a promise of co-operation by 99 per cent of tho Conference 
including Malaviya. Even Gandhi was disposed to join the Standing Committee, 
but his hand has since been forced by his licntenants. Question now whether Baner 
elements of Indian opinion will stand for Conference method or not. 

20. Sir Hubert Carr’s Bpoech explained. 

1. We went to London determined to achieve some settlement, if wo could, bat 
onr determination in that regard was tempered by an equal determination that there 
Bhould be no giving way on any essential part of the policy agreed to by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in regard to financial and Commercial safeguards 
and by the European Association on general policy. It was obvious to us, and we 
had it in mind throughout the Conference that tho united forces of the Congress, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha shd the Federated Chambers of Commerce wonld bo directed 
towards whittling down the safeguards already proposed, it is not freqnently stated 
that in the effort to maintain a| good atmosphere, tho Conference lost eight of the 
realities that I think it well to preface my remarks by stating that in all our talks 
with our extreme opponents your delegates 'never once 1 lost sight of this essential 
fact. 

And, furthermore, we are prepared to challenge the closest enquiry into any 
assertion that we have given way on any important detail affecting either the 
position of our community 0 r the general policy. 
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2. I would first point out the extraordinarily difficult conditions under which 
the Conference was working. The avowed object o! the Conference was to attain the 
maximum amount of agreement in shaping the lines upon which the new Constitution 
should be formed. We had first 01 all to pick our way through a maze of back¬ 
stairs intrigue—lobbying is the polite word. The Committees themselves consisted 
of some forty persons with another Beventy to onelhundred sitting round the room. 
There was no opportunity therefore for anything like negotiation (when you had to 
shout at a man fifteen or twenty yards away. Speeches were largely set speeches, 
voicing set opinions and having in the majority of cases no influence “at all” oa 
the proceedings. It was impossible to contradict even a proportion of the mis-state¬ 
ments made, and interpolation was not encouraged. If it has been we should have 
been there still. 

Those who spoke most frequently longest and loudest did not by any means car¬ 
ry the greatest weight. So, in the circumstances, we decided to speak.’as aldelegation 
and as far as possible when we did speak to be definitely constructive. 

3. Put in actual fact the Bound Table Conference in addition to its function as 
a vehicle for recording the constructive and destructive views of the delegates, had a 
second side. It was staged, as part of Great Britain’s set policy to demonstrate to 
India, to the people of Great Britain and to the world that Great Britain was pre¬ 
pared to go as far as possible in the policy of progression by conference methods.. 

It had a remarkable educative effect upon the people at home. It was surprising 
to see the interest taken in the Indian question by most improbable people and they 
were able with the. help of the press, to appreciate better than they had ever done 
before how impossible some of the demands were that were put forward. 

4. If it did nothing else, it showed to the World the constructive vacuity of 
Gandhi’s mind. Not only in London, but in Paris and Borne, those' who came in 
touch with him found him quite incomprehensible, while in-America, as a newspaper 
attraction, the* economic crisis pushed him of the front page entirely. And I suppose 
that never, in his life has he been more laughed at or had more bricks thrown 'at 
him ‘by his own countrymen’ first on the occasion when he claimed to represent 95 
per cent of India, and secondly when he in effect claimed the right as Congress, 
to examine every man’s title to his own property, whether Indian or European, as 
Congiess’ to halo them before Judges and if the Judges gave a decision unpalatable 
to Congress, to unseat the Judges. Not nearly enough has been made in this country 
of that speech, which waB carefully edited in the Nationalist Press and which was 
carefully explained away by Maiaviya next day. 

5. Not-only that, but Gandhi lost enormous prestige iwith his own followers. If 
you look at the results of this last session you will see that Gandhi and the Federa¬ 
ted Chambers are unable to point to a single concession wruDg from the British Go¬ 
vernment as the result of their visit to St. James’s Palace. Whatever influence he 
has regained since, when he landed in India he landed with empty hands. 

6. There was another incident too, which did him no good. He undertook to 

settle the communal problem and failed before all the world, the people who let him 
down “not’ being the minorities but hiB own Hindu Mahasabha party who openly 
repudiated him on account of their distrust of his intention. ... 

The result of the deadlock arising out of the Prime Minister’s request, to the.Mi- 
norites to try to.find the maximum possible agreement was the Minorities Petition 
of Bights or, as it was called, the Minorities Pact. That was largely the work of Sir 
Hubert Carr and Edgar Wood ; the signatories, namely, the Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Eoman Catholics claim to represent 46 per cent, or 
India, and by signing it we made firm friends with the Moslems and showed to the 
Conference that it was possible to attain agreement if people would be reasonable, 
and that we would without hesitation stand by our friends. , 

7. We were candidly nervous of the reactions. Gandhi announced that he would 
“humble Hubert Carr to the dust.” We thought for a while that any agreement on 
commercial rights was doomed. But it did not turn out* that way. Although 
Gandhi started on the process of humiliating that very night by telling ns that ad 
that the Congress would grant was a gentleman’s agreement with Congress—unsigned 
and undated—that attitude did not last long and the real outcome was an increased 
respect for our delegation and for the signatories to the Pact. 

Muslim Delegate’s Attitude 

Section 8. One word about the Moslems. They were a solid and enthusiastic 
team: Ati Imam, the Nationalist Moslem, caused no division. They played their 
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cards with great skill throughout; they promised us support and they gave it in 
foil measure. Id return they asked us that we should not forget their economio 
plight in Bengal and that we should without pampering them do what we can to 
find places for them in European firms, so that they may hare a chance to improve 
their material position and the general standing of their community. It iB a request 
which in my opinion deserves very earnest consideration. 

9. It was part of our settled policy also patiently to discuss all outstanding po¬ 
ints of difference between us and our extremist opponents. In these discussions it 
was our endeavour to argue each case strictly ou its merits And in my opinion this 
policy bore fruit because through the oloser understanding reached, we were able to 
achieve a measure of agreement that would have been ‘quite impossible without tho 
good-will engendered by these discussions. You may say, "Why did you waste your 
time on Congress." I would answer, “If you go to a Conference and can convert 
your greatest opponent, you have won the day.” We may not have converted them. 
But after all the new Indian delegates went to London mainly to attack the Com¬ 
mercial and Financial Safeguards aod yet still the Commercial and Financial Safe¬ 
guards seem to stand as firm as ever. 

10. Now I will say very little as regards the Commercial Safeguards. There are a 
large number of points of detail which will require thorough discussion. There is 
one most important point of principle. 

The Petition of Rights aud the Report on Commercial Discrimination definitely 
place our community iu the position of an Indian minority. Now, before we went 
to London, Mr. Walter Page raised the point that we were foolish to accept this 
position. We should stand purely as a section of the British people happening to 
be in India. I for one oertamly did not then see as far as he did. There is much 
in it. and in my opinion the subject calls for a lot more earnest thought. 

How, if we are a minority, can we justify special auxiliary force units, etc., and 
above all, how can we appeal to our Home Government on any basis other than 
that afforded to the other minorities f 

Shall we, in the long run, gain most by associating ourselves as closely as possible 
with India or by taking our stand clear cut as a section of the British people. 

Our legal advisers tell us the latter is the safer plan. Events have' carried us in 
the other direction. Are the two irreconcilable t I will give no opinion, as the com¬ 
munity must examine the position and decide. .... „ 

We have also got to decide what is to be our position in the Indian States. Tho 
States have said that we can have equal rights if we submit to State jurisdiction. 
I wonder what our legal advisers will say to that. 

There are, as I said, many points of detail, some arising directly out of tho re¬ 
port, some raised by lodian delegates. In due course I expect the various Chambers 
of Commerce and the branches of the European Association will examine these and 
consider the community’s attitude in regard to each. 

11. Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that, of all the Sections of the Round Table 
Report that dealing with Commercial discrimination is the only one which begins 
with such words as “on this subject the Committee are glad to be able 
to record a substantial measure of agreement.” I should^ like in this con¬ 
nection to draw attention to the very fair-minded manner in which so_ many 
of the delegates, both Hindo and Malomedan, supported our just claims in this 
matter. As in the main we claim that the 'substance' of our demands is granted 
in a very satisfactory manner that in itself would appear to be'a subject for some 
gratification. It is also noteworthy that the question of citizenship was at any 
rate for the time being, effectively disposed of. 

But let us be under W delusion. .. 

We took tho very best legal advice which we could on the subject. We had the 
benefit of invaluable advice from Professor Berridale Keith, Mr. Wilfred Greene, 
Sir John Simon, Lord Reading and all the principal law officers of the Ctowd, tho 
India Office and the Foreign Office. Sometimes it was very conflicting and we have 
to pick our way very carefully; but we are very deeply indebted to aU these peo- 
nlerwho deserve our most hearty thanks. . . .... .u , . 

v ^!l agreed of course that in the Constitution itself we should have the amplest 
safeiruards which the brightest legal minds can devise. Bnt I think all also came to 
the conclusion that in the long run and after the lapse of years no set of words 
however carefully drafted could aloue save us entirely from administrative 
discrimination by a purely Indian Government provided it was determined to dis- 
crimiate. That m not my view only, or the delegation new, but tho view of the 
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best legal brains in England, and I think tit was the view that the Chamber 
Committee arrived at alter intense study four months ago. 

But we delegates always appreciated and never once lost sight of the fact that 
the Sanctions or the powers to enforce the safeguards were of equal importance to 
the safeguard itself. It is the power of the Courts and of the Governor-General 
and Governors; it is the constitution of a properly balanced Government with 
adequately staffed services, and above all the maintenance of the British connection 
which is going to see us through. And in this connection it may be of interest 
that the Prime Minister and another member of the Cabinet both atatedithat the only 
two things which really interested Parliament were the safety and prosperity of their 
own countrymen in India and their trusteeship for the masses. Those two things they 
would never sacrifice. We are safe for the present. Nevertheless, with all the safe¬ 
guards and all the sanctions that we can devise we shall 20, 30 or 40 years hence 
more than ever depend upon co-operation and upon the power of the purse, aud it 
is largely upon our handling of these Reforms questions firmly but justly that our 
position in India will depend “Forty years on.” 

12. In spite of the large measure of agreement attained in London among the 
delegates, wnat is the real position to-day. Again; let there be no delusion. From 
the day the report was noted, some delegates have been steadily trying to whittle 
it down. On landing here I find not a little opinion in some Indian commercial 
circles that the Indian delegates agreed to too much. The view is put forward 
too, that when we come down finally to brass tacks, Indian opinion will interpret 
some of the words in quite a different way to what we do. In brief, the determina¬ 
tion to discriminate by some sections still exists and I would refer you to page. 6 or 
‘Capita!’ of 7th January. Make no mistake. We can rest on our oars. Still in so 
far as the leaders of Indian Commerce were largely represented in London there 
objetions can be tied down to those points raised at the Conference, and they are 
not necessarily of a deadly nature. But there is still grim work ahead of us. 

Commercial Discrimination 

13. One last word on Commercial Discrimioation. Although we may, I believe, 

be satisfied with the substance of the protection—and my belief is endorsed hy tue 
fact that tho British Commercial bodies in Rangoon have endorsed it wholesale tor 
application to Burma—the method of a protective clause is withont doubt, interior 
to a definite agreement or convention, ‘if tho lattor can be secured, A clause to 
cover everything must be immense and unwieldy and a clause cannot cover reci¬ 
procity. Also the sentiment of Indians even of the best type revolts against a 
fcslrmtivo clause and favours an agreement. It is my deep conviction that wo 
shall do well to press on with our demand for £his agreement and I do not thing it 
is impossible to attain. Possibly the Standing Committee to sit will afford us an 
avenue for detailed negotiation and settlement. , .. f 

And. wbat is more, I am sure that we must be carried back to. our old idea o 
a tripartite agreement between India, Burma and Great Britain for tactical reason 
if for no other. Mr. Haji. he of the Haji Bill, in London'demanded a guarantee tna 
there would be no discrimination against Indians in Burma. Mr. S. N. Haji Bfl “l 
that Indians wanted a guarantee that there would be no discrimination. Ho nrgea 
that separate electorates should not be changed without their consent, and also 
asked that a member of a minority community should have the right of judicia 
appeal, with final appeal to Britain, against a decision of the executive which no 
believed deprived him of any right to safeguard him under the constitution. inat> 
to my mind, coming from him of all people is a beautiful piece of irony. I do inot 
see that if a tripartite agreement were under negotiations how he or hiB colleagues 
could possibly oppose our claims. This little incident seems to point s clear course 
to us. , 

14. I will say nothing much about the financial safeguards. Briefly, tho 
onca stand unimparied. But Indian opinion is not satisfied because discussion was 
barely allowed owing to the financial crisis. There was considerable agreement tnai 
an ultimate solution lies along the lines of the Statutory Finance Council : we are 
committed to that idea but we are ‘entirely free’ as to the details. The problem boiis 
down to a financial one, how is India to find the money which she needs in thenear 
future or to start her Reserve Bank if she is not to be linked with British credit ‘ 
How iB that partnership to be created and cemented ? It is so demonstrably in rne 
interests of India” that these safeguards should exist that we have as a matter oi 
fact ndeitaken to try to get out a paper to prove to certain Indian delegates than 
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they are so. There is no reason to be despondent of reaching agreement which is 
so much more valuable than imposition, for at one stage after pro* 
longed private discussion we induced even Gandhi to draft a safeguard of sorts, 
which was accepted bjr the Federal Chambers representative. But thcro is plenty 
of work for our community to thrust home by hard argument this truism that 
financial safeguards arc in the interests of India. 

15. With regard to the general policy followed, the main plank of our platform 
was the fulfilment of the Federal Scheme of the previous session, no more and no 
less. It was certain that Congress and the Federated' Chambers would attack the 
scheme and in particular Commercial and Financial safeguards aud so it turned 
out. 

16. The scheme of course was barely sketched at the previous session. It has 
defects; many of them still exist. For instance, and this needs the most vigorous 
examination by our community, the police safeguards are ‘tolally inadequate’ as 
they Btand. Also it is by no means certain that the Princes will bo quite that 
stabilising element which they were hoped to be. The Princes who will rush into 
Federation are the Congress-minded Princes and they will come increasingly under 
Congress influence once they come in. The Conservative Princes may Btay out and 
may indeed be the real Bonrce of strength. Until they come in their vacant scats 
Bhonld be filled by the Crown by virtue of its parnmountcy. 

17. But on the whole, there was only one policy for the British nation and the 
British community, in India and that was to make up oar mindB on a national 
policy and to stick to it. A policy which fluctuates according to whether n 
Conservative or Labonr Government is in force is fatal though it is as well to*day 
to remember that in five years’ time we may once again have a Labour Govern¬ 
ment and the reversal of opinion may be just as violent ns lost year. The Labour 
Party machine is not broken, and harbours the bitterest of feelings. 

Whea we arrived home, the Federal Plan was the policy of the National 
Government, and the work of the Conference was to fill ont the details and to 
resist any whittling down of safeguards. It was a sound policy, and one which 
would have the backing of all except some of the new delegates. 

18. For six or eight weeks the work went on: the Cemrol Legislatures, Fcdornl 
Finance, the Supreme Court and the Minorities occupied the time amid fluauciai 
crises and a General Election. 

But at the result of the election the policy ‘undoubtedly’ changed. Tbo right 
wing of the new Government made up its mind to break up the Conference aud 
to fight Congress. The Moslems who do not want Central Responsibility, were 
delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get away 
with Provincial autonomy with a ‘promise’ of Central Reform. 

What line were we to take? 

We had made up our minds before tbis that a fight with Congress was in¬ 
evitable: we felt and said that the sooner it esme the better, but we made up our 
minds that for a crushing success we should have all possible friends on our side. 

The Moslems were all right,- the Pact and Government’s general attitude ensured 
that, so were the Princes and the Minorities. 

The important thing to us seemed to be to carry the Hindu ic the street as 
represented by such people as Sapru, Jayabar, Patro ana others. If wo could not get 
them to fight Congress, we could at least ensure that they would not back Congress, 
and that by the ODe simple method of leaving no doubt in their minds that there 
was to be no going back on the Federal Scheme, which broadly was also the 
accepted policy of the European community. 

We acted accordingly. ....... 

We pressed upon Government that the one essential earnest of good faith which 
would satisfy these people was to undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central 
Constitutions in one’AcL Provincial autonomy confd not be forced upon India—the 
Moslems alone could not work it. Congress Provinces facing a British Centre 
present grave practical difficulties ; each Province would be a Calcutta Corporation 
on its own. ... ... _ , 

But schemes for Provincial antonomy could be ready in a few months ; Federation 
if hurried on must take two or three years, Borne say five to eight. If Provincial 
autonomy were ready, all waiting in the pigeon holt there was little doubt that 
Madras, for instance, seeing Federation still far off, would demand immediate 
Provincial autonomy ; that would bo the beginning and the result which you could 
not force would be brought about by natural circumstances. But if you back tbis 
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yon most visualise and decide clearly bow responsible Provinces, autonomous 
in their own sphere, are going to work transitionally with an autocratic centre. 
Remember that Gandhi himself at one time supported Provincial Autonomy only of 
a kind, as a means of bringing to a deadlock all relatione with the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

19. So we joined with strange companions ; Government saw the arguments; and 
the Conference instead of breaking up in disorder with 100 per cent of Hindu 
political India against us ended in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the 
Conference, including even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was 
disposed to join the Standing Committee. But Gandhi’s lieutenants in India proved 
too fast and jumped him. To-day the work of the Conference seems wasted and the 
question of the hour is whether the saner elements of Indian opinion will stand 
behind Government for Conference methods. The key lies in the hands of India’s 
leaders but if they open the door we must stand by to give it a push. 

20. In conclusion, I understand on return here that a good deal of feeling was 
caused by a condensed report of Carr’s final speech, a speech fully approved of 
course by all of us. 

There is a saying, “Never explain ; your friends dont’t need It, yonr enemies 
won’t believe it.” 

' But I stand here also to back a man who is not there to defend himsef. To begin 
with he only happened to be the spokesman. He is also a man whe has 
unostentatiously and devotedly given of his best to our community, and as for his 
ability there is no man who better understands all the intricracies of our 
community’s commercial and general position or who more stoutly defends 
them, or who better keeps his head. I may sum up my own opinion by sav¬ 
ing, that if for any reason one delegate alone were to represent us, I would be 
perfectly content that the interests which I represent should rest in his hands 
alone. 

Let us see wbat he actually said. 

“We should muoh prefer provincial autonomy instituted previously to any change 
in the centre, or even before it is decided on at the centre. We realise, however, 
while deploring it, that there is not sufficient confidence existing between India and 
Britain to-day, for India to be content with merely provincitu autonomy and a 
declared intention of development at the centre. We are therefore united without 
fellow delegates in demanding that the whole framework of federation and provin¬ 
cial autonomy shall be determined at the same time. (Hear, hear). We earnestly 
hope that provincial autonomy will be introduced province by province, the varying 
needs of each recognised in its constitution.” 

The word “determined” means solely that both the Federal Scheme and the 
Provincial Scheme shall be dealt with m one Act. The details and the time scale 
are entirely separate matters for discussion and decision. In that reading there is 
no difference from the policy laid down on page 3 of the Memorandum of Policy ol 
the European Association. 

There was no ambiguity either as to the meaning or the motive at the time. 
Looking back, to be absolutely explicit, it might have been wise after the word 
“therefore” to have added “and because it is our conviction that it iB the right 
“course” so as to make it clear here, 6,000 miles away, that there was no question 
of concession to clamour. 

The White Paper 

And if any further justification for the wisdom of that viewpoint and the action 
is necessary, let me read for close comparison the relevant passage from the Prime 
Minister’s White Paper. 

“The adjustments and modifications of the powers now exercised by the Central 
Government which would obviously have to be made in order to- give real self- 
government to the Provinces should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has, there¬ 
fore, been pressed npon the Government that the surest and speediest route to 
Federation would be to get these measures in train forthwith, and Dot to delay the 
assumption of full responsibility by the Provinces a day longer than is necessary. 
But it is clear that a partial advance does not commend itself to you. You have 
indicated your desire that no change should be made in the Constitution which is 
not cflected by one alj-embracing Statute covering the whole field and His Majesty s 
Government have no intention of urging a responsibility which, for whatever 
reasons, is considered at the moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that 
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opinion and circumstances will change, and it is not necessary here and now to take 
any irrevocable decision." 

The two statements are paraphrases of each other (I ndmit that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter s was the better); bat the latter statement subsequently had the endorsement of 
Hib Majesty’s Government and of both Houses of Parliament, including that of such 
men as Sir Samnel Hoare, Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon. If therefore we 
erred, it must be admitted that we erred in good company. 

We draw member*' attention to the following points :— 

1. The Minorities Pact haB produced a large measure of unity amongst the 
minorities. 

2. The Moslems have become firm allies of the Europeans. 

3. The success of the Federal Scheme depends on the support of a majority of 
ail communities. Neither Provincial Autonomy nor Federation could work in tho 
face of 100 per cent Hindu opposition. The extreme Hindus, i.e., Congress, Hindu 
Mabasabha, and Federated Chambers of Commerce, are irreconcilable, but there are 
Hindus whose support it is worth trying to secure in the hope that tboy will even¬ 
tually form the nucleus of Btroog moderate parties. 

4. It is essential to decide whether we are to be treated as a minority community 
or sb representatives of the British in India. The latter conrse appears to be 
more desirable as it would, apart from other considerations, enable as more 
easily to call upon the imperial Government for support. It must be 
recognised, however, that such an attitude has disadvantages ; it might lead to 
dangerous isolation. The Minorities 'Pact has led away from rather than towards 
such a position as it oommits us as a minority. 

5. Although Provincial Autonomy may be introduced rapidly where provincial 
conditions admit, the granting of any tangible measare of responsibility at tho 
Centre will depend chiefly upon the success of the Provinces in working Autonomy. 
It will be remembered, however, that Gandhi was prepared to accept Provincial 
Autonomy of a kind without any advance at the Centre, because be proposed that 
the autonomous provinces should paralyse the autocratic Central Government. To 
guard against this danger, it seems as though some modifications at the Centre 
will be essential, and it remains to be seen whether these modifications can be made 
without any real transfer of power. It must be our aim to secure that the transfer 
Of power only takes place after everything else has been dealt with. 

6. Throughout bis statement, Mr, Benthall refers to Financial Safeguards and 
Commercial Safeguard*. These are shortly as follows :— 

a. The formation of a small Finance Council to advise the Finance Member 
and the Governor-General in regard to finance. 

b. Formation of a non-political Reserve Bank. 

c. Strong Upper Chamber. 

d. Consolidated Fund to meet loan, salaries and other charges guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State. 

a. The European Delegation demanded a commercial convention to cover every 
outstanding point but owing to difficulties raised in London this matter still remains 
unsettled. Meanwhile it is proposed that there shall be a guarantee under the Act 
to safeguard the rights of property and the rights of British Commerce. 

b. European demands lor safeguards for personal rights including trial by jury 
are secured under the Minorities Pact. 

c. Power in the hands of the Viceroy and Governors to_ reserve bills for the 
sanction of Parliament (this would cover every class of discriminatory bill). 

d. Right of appeal to the Privy Conncil. 

We think that the result of the Conference may be summarised shortly as 
follows 

The European Delegation has succeeded in impressing upon the British Govern¬ 
ment, the absolute necessity for onr essential safeguards, though it experinced a 
good many difficulties in doing so. Furthermore these safeguards have been 
accepted by the Moslems and the moderate Hindus, and’ even the extremists have 
been less strongly opposed to them than heretofore. On the other hand, the 
extremists are clearly determined on de facto discrimination. 

The Moslems are very satisfied with their own position and are prepared to 
work with ub in the fntnre on a basis of mutual support, and there is some hope 
that the moderate Hindus will do the same it they realise that Government at least 
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means what it says and stands firm. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the moderates are at present without any following whatsoever. 

As against this, the actual scheme of reforms is very vague indeed and a great 
deal of work has still to be done—more, if anything than that already accomplished. 
For this reason it is essential that European opinion should be well organised and 
well-informed duriDg the next few years. It is most important to bear in mind the 
point raised by Mr. Benthall that tnere may be a political land-slide in the opposite 
direction at home in five years' time, we may again have a Labour Government. 
The right polioy therefore seems to be that followed by the European representatives 
at the Conference. If we merely adopt an intransigent non-posBumus attitude we 
may in five years’ time find ourselves thrown to the wolves by an extreme Socialist 
Government. If, on the other hand, in the course of the next five years parts at 
leaBt of the scheme are worked out by the National Government and agreed upon 
by Indians it will be very difficult for a Socialist Government to upset those 
agreement. Judging by what Mr. Benthall says, it may be possible to secure a 
commercial convention within five years. A policy which swings violently from 
extreme to extreme will be fatal alike to our special interests ana to the peace of 
the country. 

We should like to see the following points secured 

1. The measure of responsibility at the Centre must depend, among other things, 
upon the success of Provincial Autonomy after a fair trial, and there must be no 
attempt at an immediate grant of Central Responsibility. 

2. The position of the Central Government must be strengthened in order to 
prevent any possibility of open defiance of the Central Government by the Provinces, 
and no inauguration of Provincial Autonomy can be contemplated till this streng¬ 
thening has been achieved. 

3. Each province must be given ample time to settle its own problems and its 
participation in any Scheme of Federation should, we believe, depend upon the 
voluntary settlement of those problems. 

4. Any attempt at an increase in the rate of Indianisation of the Services, 

particularly the I. C. 8., and the police must be strongly opposed. .. . . 

5. So far as possible the railways and ports must be removed from political 
control. 

6. Voluntary settlement of the communal problem is an essential prelude even 
to Provincial Autonomy. If an imposed settlement has ultimately to be made it 
would not embrace anything approaching complete Provincial Autonomy. 

In this summary we have assumed that the great majority' of _ members are in 
agreement with the principle that' reform of some kind must be introduced, vve 
are aware that certain proportion of Europeans are opposed to any advance 
whatsoever. We wonld remind all such that the present system of government is 
so weak and cumbersome that it Is positively dangerous to allow it to continue. 
Dyarchy hss heavily loaded the dice in favour of the Hindu and sets a premium 
on unconstitutional agitation and has made extremely difficult for the Gentrai 
Government to act forcefully and quickly except under special ordinances. 

It must not, however, be supposed that when we agree (hat reforms are neceBsary 
we advocate democratic reform in every province. ... 

All we mean ia such change in the Bystem of government as will improve its 
efficiency. 


EUROPEANS AND MINORITY PACT 

Mr. E. Villiers, President of the European Association, in an address on the poli¬ 
tical situation at a farewell tiffin to him by the Calcutta branch of the Association 
at the Great Eastern Hotel on the eve of his departure to London on the 22nd. Apm 
Baid:— 

“The time is rapidly passing—in fact has almost passed—when we can any longer 
sit back and theorize on the future of the constitution in India. We have go 
instead to put these theories to the test of practical issue and to face up to tnem 
and see what really all this talk is in fact going to come to.” . . . _ 

It was not unreasonable to assume, Mr. Viffiers said, that with the submission 
of the report* of the Franchise, the Federal, the States, and the Oonsuiauvm 
Committees, Hie Majesty’s Government would have sufficient data at their dispoaa 
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to frame the Bill which would govern the future of this country. What, therefore, 
was the task that lay immediately ahead of them and what was the machinery that 
they had got to copewiththat task ? 

After briefly recapitulating what happened at the Ronnd Table Conference# in 
Loudon, Mr. Villiera said that he did not believe that Europeans in this country 
would shirk their duty when the new reforms came into being. 

Dealing with the Minorities’ Petition of Rights or Pact, Mr. Villiers remindod 
their Moslem friends that while it was the intention of the British community to 
stand solidly in support of their co-signatories, the pact was essentially a defensive 
and not an offensive one. It was for the purpose of securing to the Moslem and other 
communities certain rights rather thAn for the purpose of aepriving others of their 
rights. The Association therefore wished it to be understood that they would show no 
sympathy to those who sought to use the pact in support of resolutions such, for 
example, as some of those which had been passed at Lahore, and further that their 
adherence to the Pact did not preclude them from working with any group 
or party, Moslem, Hindu or otherwise, which sought to work the Constitution 
in a constitutional manner. That policy in the course of time would form the 
basis of the new Act which would form the foundation of the future Government of 
this country. 

Mr, Villiers asked members of the European community never to allow them¬ 
selves to be drawn aside by any specious argument from what they believed to be 
the proper course to pursue. The Federal scheme, whether as applied to the pro¬ 
vinces or to the centre, was one indivisible whole which must be pursued as such 
irrespective of the fact that in the nature of things Provincialjroepoosibility must, in 
his opinion, precede Federal responsibility. 

The European Association, Mr. Villiers added, after grave doubts on the 
subject, had wholeheartedly subscribed to the action of their delegates in their 
agreement that the entire scheme should be determined in one Act. To this polioy 
they gave their support and it was the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government 
India in future would depend more on the non-official Briton than she had ever done 
before. There was, continued Mr. Villiers, the Congress which was definitely out for 
destruction ; while there was a section of the Liberals which was indistinguishable 
from the Congress ; there was another section which in the face of obloquy of every 
description was carrying on constructive work with the various committees who in 
the fullness of time would be recognized as the true founders of India’s freedom, 
go far as the Mahomedans were concerned, they were ill-organized and behiod-hand 
in education and, unless the European community gave them a lead and inculcated 
into them a spirit of belief and hope, nothing could save that community. _ 

Turning to the Earopean Association itself, Mr. Villiers said that they had in 
it a weapon of immense strength. It was a weapon of solidarity in this country 
and it was a weapon of almost equal strength and power at home. The greater the 
power the greater the responsibility which rested upon its shoulders. In times like 
this the words “He who is not with us is against us” had a double truth. Those 
who merely criticized and refused to help others who were giving their best in the 
service of the country and of the Empire, were definitely the enemies of the country 
and of their community. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION COUNCIL 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
on the 7th February 1932, Mr. C. Y. ChinUmam, the president of the 
Federation, presided and among those who were present were Munshi Narayan Prasad 
Asthma, Bir Cowasji Jehangir. Mr. J. N. Baau. feu Bahadur ITjakur Hannman Singh. 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Rio Bahadur R. G. Muodle, and 
Messrs. Wadias Shroff and D. G. Dalvi. After the confirmation of the minutes 
of the last meetiug of the Council the following resolution was adopted 
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THE LIBERAL FEDERATION COUNCIL 
Attack on Governor of Bengal 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India have learnt with horror 
of the dastardly attempt by a lady graduate on the life of the Governor of Bengal 
at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta University and record their strongest condem¬ 
nation of the outrage and call upon the people and particularly the youth of the 
country to put down by pressure of their opinion and example such dastardly and 
criminal acts. 

“The Council congratulate His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson on his providential 
escape and express their admiration of the calmness and courage which he displayed 
on the occasion. 

Political Situation 

The present political situation was discussed at great length in which many 
members took part and the following resolutions were adopted 

t. While it is satisfactory that the policy announced by the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Labour Government at the conclusion of the first session of the Ronnd 
Table Conference was re-affirmed at the conclusion of the second session on behalf 
of the present National Government and has been endorsed by both Houses of the 
British Parliament, and that the committees announced in December for carrying on 
the work of the Conference have since been set up and have begun to function, the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India are constrained to record their 
sense of disappointment that owing in the main to the attitude of the Government 
no encouraging progress was made at the Conference with the proposed scheme of 
All-India Federation and that no conclusion was reached on the proposed reserva¬ 
tions and safeguards. 

. 2. The Council must further express their dissatisfaction with the composition 
of the Round Table Conference Committee as being insufficiently representative of 
progressive Indian opinion and as including no single representative _ of 
British India on the Federal Finance Committee. Nor can the Council omit to 
notice that all the Committees were nominated by the Prime Minister and none of 
them was elected by the Conference itself. 

Policy of Repression 

3. The Council are gravely concerned at the alarming developments of recent 
weeks which produced the most acute and wide-spread bitterness in the P a 5 * lc T J n i° 7 j 
It is tho considered opinion of the Council that the no-rent campaign in the United 
Provinces, the refusal of His Excellency the Viceroy to see Mahatma Gandhi, the re¬ 
vival of the civil disobedienee movement, the promulgation of a number of °w ]a .® n ^ 
of almot boundless scope and their administration, with great and unjustmanie 
severity and so as to humiliate respectable people and terrorise the public generally, 
are calculated to increase bitterness, retard progress and moke a settlement m? r ® 
difficult than ever. In particular, the Council are bound to stress the ' adverse enec 
of some provisions of the ordinances on trade and industry and the promotion or 
Swadeshi. 

4. The Council stTongly dissent from the policy of ‘no compromise’ with Congrras 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy and resent the insulting language ot tne 
Secretary of State in his latest speech. The Government and the people of loom 
can have peace only by the substitution of conciliation for; coercion and by tne 
prompt and practical recognition of the right of the people to real self-government. 

5. The Council urge in thiB behalf: _ . 

(1) the repeal or at least a substantial modification of the ordinances so as to 

restrict their scope to the minimum necessities of the situation ; . 

(2) their enforcement with justice and humanity and to no greater extent than 
may be indispensable; 

(3) the inauguration of a policy of conciliation ; - 

(4) the conclusion with the utmost expedition of the preparation for the intro¬ 

duction of the new constitution, a responsible central government being the most 
vital part of it, and , 

(5) the effectuation without any delay of all the advance possible under the 
present Government of India Act 

6. The Council must Btate in conclnsion that in the absence of a policy such as 
has been outlined above it is becoming increasingly difficult for any political party 
of Indians to continne in the path of co-operation with the Government’ 



The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commers 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry met for its fifth 
annua] meeting in Delhi on the 26th. March 1932 under the chairmaushipof Mr. Junmal 
Mohomed. The following is the text of his address :— 

I welcome you all to this Fifth Annual Session of the Federation. The year 1931 
turned out to be a very eventful one. It was heralded by that famous agreement, 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact which was a distinct landmark in the history of our consti¬ 
tution. As a result of that Pact, the Indian National Congress participated in tho 
deliberations of the second session of the Round Table Conference and its sole repre¬ 
sentative, Mahatma Gandhi, attended the session. 

Gentlemen, as you all know the Federation nominated as representatives of Indian 
Commerce ana Industry, Sir Purshotamdns Thakurdas, Mr. G. D. Birla land myself 
to attend the second session. Your representatives did os best as they conld and kept 
themselves in close touch with Mahatma Gandhi in London particularly regarding 
matters relating to finance and commerce. Unfortunately for this country, tho atmos¬ 
phere in which the second session met was not very congenial for calm deliberations. 
On the British horizon were seen signs of a grave financial crisis, an emergency 
Cabinet was formed and the country soon went to the polls. The anxiety to tido over 
the crisis was reflected in the thumping majority the Conservatives secured at the polls. 
Consequently, there came a thorough change in the Government of Great Britain. 
The Indian problem which once fooussed the attention of Great Britain during its first 
stages seemed now less prominent in the picture when the British nation was faced 
with serious problems of their own. The Federal Structure Committee and tho Mino¬ 
rities Committee of the Round Table Conference took a different turn. Moreover, it is 
miserably unfortunate that a minority question could not he solved and it hampered 
frank and free discussion of such important problems as finance and commerce with 
its safeguards and reservations. These important economic questions on which 
depended the whole of the economic life of this country, were only hurriedly taken 
up at the fag end of the session and the British Government did not then appear 
to be in a mood for an elaborate and thorough discussion of these things, how¬ 
ever, taking all matters into consideration, I think that the way in _ which the Con¬ 
ference terminated need not inspire pessimism and it indicate that it was capable of 
more satisfactory developments. 

Promulgation of.'tue Ordinances 

You know the various Committees appointed to carry on the work of the Round 
Table Conference; but I am afraid that the atmosphere that is now prevailing in the 
country is not condacive to a frank and cool exchange of views and a calm consi¬ 
deration of things so necessary in dealing with the many vitally important subjects 
concerning the Future constitution of this country. Tho Government s adoption of a 
repressive policy, the rapid promulgation of Ordinances one upon another and tho 
rigorous enforcement of the same have tended to create an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and tension in the country. It is not possible for any one to expect trade and com¬ 
merce to fare normally in such a surcharged atmosphere. I do not understand how 
the British expect to create a closer bond of friendship between India and Great 
Britain by following a policy and method which are being condemned by the people 
including the commercial community and the liberal leaders in the country. Friend¬ 
ship and also trade between the two conntries can only prosper if there is sufficient 
good-will between them and one cannot see how that good-will is being helped by 
the present method. I fervently hope that the Government will recognise the ne¬ 
cessity of adopting a policy of reconciliation and _ help in the creation of an atmos¬ 
phere suitable for construction on, and calm consideration of, the great questions 
before the country. .... ... 

Before I touch upon other events that happened in this country during the year 
under review, I should like to refer to one or two important points that were raised 
at the last session of the Ronnd Table Conference relating to administration of 
finance and commerce in the future Government of the country. With the intro¬ 
duction of responsibility at the Centre in the future Federal Government of the 
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country, the question that will affect us most is the administration of 
finance and commerce. The British Government want certain safeguards to be 
introduced in the constitution subject to which the a administration of finance 
will be handed over to a popular minister. The object of such a P ro P°®Sj 
according to their view is to maintain the financial stability and credit 
of India. But can there be any reasonable apprehension that the future popular 
minister handling the portfolio of finance would be less zealouB of the financial sta¬ 
bility and credit of his own country than the’alien nominee of the British Government 
under the present Act f Can it either be said with reason that these safeguards are 
necessary for creating confidence in the foreign investors, when we _ find Britain 
giving substantial loans even to insignificantly small foreimi nations without deman¬ 
ding any safeguard in the financial administration of the borrowing countries. One 
is rather led to believe that the anxiety is not simply to maintain the financial sta¬ 
bility and credit of India abroad, but to adjust the currency and exchange policy ot 
India to suit the financial and industrial requirements of the British nation. Such a 
belieftcan only be strengthened by such an act as the most deplorable^ interference 
by the Rt. Hon’ble Secretary of State for India in September last in linking the rupee 
to the sterling. When the British nation went off the gold standard, the Government 
of India acting in the best interests of the country issued an Ordinance 
suspending the obligation to sell gold or sterling against the rupee, 

evidently with a mind to let the rupee to find its own level. But within a tew 
hours of this decision and even when the Legislative Assembly was in session, tne 
Secretary of State for India reversed their policy and linked the rupee to the steri* 
ing. This I am qnoting by way of an illustration to show how the interests of tma 
country are subordinated to those of Great Britain. The history of our currency 
policy will show how the British nation have been using their power of control 
superintendence of the promotion of the interests of the United Kingdom and « 
no wonder that with such a history before them, those representing India who were 
competent to express any opinion on these matters were very nervous from the very 
beginning about the proposals of the British Government as regards finanoiai 
safeguards. 

Commercial Discrimination 


Another important subject is in relation to commerce and problems ““Jf^he 
therewith such as, commercial discrimination and equality of trading rights, a®. 
Federal Structure Committee, Mahatma Gandhi suggested a formula to the jj 
that “no disqualification not suffered by the Indian-born citizen of the ® s 
be imposed upon any persons lawfully residing in or entering India merely on ^ 
gtound of race, colour or religion.” The word ‘discrimination’ which was so m 
used during the deliberations of the Federal Structure Committee is c ® r r a {“ J n0 t 
unfortunately choBen word. The future Government of India would certainly 
discriminate against any particular individual or firm or interest simply bcc»o s _ u ^ 0 
or it happens to be a non-national. The main idea underlying this demand tor 
right of discrimination, to my mind, is that the right of the future legislature oi 
country to enunciate a particular policy if the economic interests of the ™ a 
should be left intact. I take this opportunity of appealing to the representatives 
the British commercial community that if they would trust the future Govern 
of the country and thuB create greater goodwill between the two communities, j 
would not have any occasion to repent their action in days to come. Asyou*® ^ 
commerce cannot thrive without international co-operation and goodwill between 
various countries which are in trade relations with one another. The India oi 
future date will oertainly not like to remain isolated and it will be very dimcui * 
her to shut out foreign trade and to wish to develop her own export trade 
other countries. India in deciding upon a certain policy of protection to her_ 0 ij c y 
indigenous industry will, I am sure, take into account the effects of siieh a . 
on her relations with other foreign countries of the world. I wonld, tnereJorc, ^ 
that though we are quite prepared to have a clause in the statute to the en® 0 should 
there shall be no discrimination per ae against any non-national, India ^ 
be given the same powers which are at present enjoyed by the other coroponen ^ 
governing parts of the Empire in matters relating to .the finance and commer 
the country. 

Statutory Railway Board ^ 

I find, besides these two important points, another proposal on the 
Consultative Committee of the Round Table Conference for constituting the -tw 
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Board into a statutory body. This is a question which waB not fully dealt with at 
the Federal Structure Committee. The Railways of India, as you know, are one of 
the best assets of the tax-payer and constitute one of the largest assets in Indio. It 
is an important means of transport and a very useful means of bringing the distant 
parts of India together. In America and certain other countries, railways are used 
as a useful weapon in the development of industries and the future Government of 
India will doubtless make use of the transport facilities afforded by the net-work of 
railways to put forth more and more facilities in the way of the growers of India’s 
crops. The anxiety of the present administration in India to turn the present 
Railway Board into a statutory body on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
constitution is strange and I must record my voice of protest against any snch act 
at the present stage. When the new Government of India Act comes into force, the 
legislatures of the country will be the beet competent authority to lay down tho 
future constitution of the Ministry of Transport, which would not only look aftor 
the administration of railways but also take care of the construction and main¬ 
tenance of roads and development of iuland and coastal navigatioo. Theso three 
means of transport constitute a very important factor in the economic development 
of a country and the problem should not be tackled now as it is expected to be 
done by the Round Table Conference. 

Events in India during the year under report were not very assuring and tho 
economic situation in the country worsened though there were occasional fitful 
flashes of certain brightness as regards commerce. Retrenchment Committees 
became the order of the day. Your Committee thought it advisable in June laat to 
carry on some correspondence with the Hon’ble the Finance Member suggesting 
certain remedies to alleviate this tension such as reconsideration of the currency 
policy and drastic retrenchment to the extent of onethird in the expenditure of the 
Imperial as well as Provincial Governments. But it was more and more brought 
home to the Committee that the Government of India as constituted at present were 
not always able, in these thiDgs, to keep the interests of this country alone at the 
top. I have already referred to how at the momeat the Government of India ^adopted 
a particular course as regards the gold-standard in the best interests of tbe country, 
the Home Government through the Secretary of State for India reversed the course. 
Nothiog resulted from the correspondence which was carried on by the Committee 
for nearly four months owing to an entirety different outlook taken by the Govern¬ 
ment on the question of the currency policy of the country. 

Expobts op Gold 

The decision of the Secretary of State for India to link- the rupee to the sterling 
brings me to another very disquieting feature of the year, I mean, the enormous 
export of gold from this country. India exported Between September 1931 and 
February 1932, gold to the value of Knpoes SO crorea. India never exported gold 
on such a large scale before. The phenomenon is particularly distressing because 
the movement of gold is more or Jess promoted not by any offer of 
speculative profit but by economic pressure of forcing the poverty-stricken 
people of this country to part with their savings in the form of gold 
ornaments. One must understand that in India owing to'illiteracy prevailing amongst 
the masses and particularly owing to the absence of adequate banking facilities, 
people have not cultivated the habit of keeping their savings in gilt-edged securities. 
They generally do not also find any enthusiasm in holding any industrial script 
which is to be attributed to a large extent also to the apathetic attitude of Govern¬ 
ment towards indigenous industries. The illiterate masses, therefore, follow a safer 
coarse of converting whatever little they could save either into silver or gold 
ornaments—the poor peasantry holding their savings mostly in silver and the 
middle classes in gold ornaments. Gold is not hoarded in India in the 
true sense of the word. These gold oroaments are called ‘stridhan’ of the 
family and are always held sacred and are not subjected to speculative 
transactions. Nothing will prompt an Indian to bring the oroaments of his 
family into the market merely to make a profit out of the sale; but the very fact that 
the ornaments are coming into the market for sale justifies the conclusion that in 
a majority of the cases, gold is coming as the result of straitened circnmstancro of 
the Indians in various walks of life in the country. With the knowledge of these 
facts before us, we cannot help viewing with grave concern throe enormous quanti¬ 
ties of gold coming into the market for sale, which indicate the acuteness of the 
economic distress in the country. When the capacity of the people to stand the 
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economic distress is being undermined by the disappearance of whatever gold that 
they may possess at present, it does not behove the Government of the country to 
follow a policy of indifference and allow the yellow metal to leave the shores of the 
country undisturbed. One is at a loss to understand that when countries like 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Japan, Egypt, Argentine and several others 
which have abandoned the gold standard, have prohibited or restrained to a great 
extent export of gold from their shores, India is unfortunately an unique instance 
of a country, which, being off the gold standard, is not placing any embargo or 
restriction on the export of gold. Does not this unfortunately unique phenomenon 
make one think that the policy of the Government is governed more by considera¬ 
tions of other interests than those of India ? His Excellency the Viceroy said in 
his address to the Legislative Assembly in January last that there was no public 
ground on which the prohibition of export of gold could be justified and that the 
export of gold at this stage was definitely and decisively to India’s advantage. But 
whether the export of gold < is not in the interest of the country will be strikingly 
apparent when one has in mind the appeal made by the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer in Parliament on the 9th February last asking people of the United Kingdom 
to serve the public interest beat by not selling gola coins at a premium of 33 per 
cent but by paying them into the Government Treasury. The Indian commercial 
community asked and is still asking with one voice for an immediate embargo on 
the export of gold and suggested to Government to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity thus offered by adding substantially to their gold offered for sale at a reason¬ 
able price by issuing fresh currency against it, but there has come no response from 
the Government. If the Government had followed the advico offered by the com¬ 
mercial community, the currency could also have been expanded in a more natural 
and safer way than the one now adopted, and the gold reserves could have been 
also used at a future time to form the nucleus of the gold reserves that arc required 
to launch successfully a Reserve Bank for India. 

May I take this opportunity to put a word of warning to those responsible for 
not checking these exports of yellow metal, that as India constitutes one-fourth or 
the population of the globe, recovery of trade all the world over will to a great 
extent depend upon the recovery of this country from the economic chaos wbicn 
will ensue after the total pauperisation of the masses of this country ? The sooner 
they find out ways and means to improve the economic conditions of the masses 
of the country, the better it will be, not only for this country, but for the whole 
of the civilised world. 

Position of the Agriculturist 


Before I conclude, I wish to draw the serious attention of the Govern men 
authorities to the fact that India is mainly an agricultural country. Ihe Ana '“" 
agriculturist, to say the least, lives is a state of perpetual semi-starvation, ine 
agricultural debt is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 800 crores. The ireig 
policy of the Railway Board is not conducive to greater movement of agricultural 
produce from one place of consumption to another and the long distances oyer 
which the agricultural produce is to be carried over to another in a country nac 
India makes it well nigh impossible for the agriculturist to secure adequate re r! r . 
for the produce of bis soil. Over and above this, he has to pay land revenue W“tcn 
is not commensurate with the produce that his soil yields having regard to tee 
great fall in the prices of commodities. Unless Government devise means of 
ing the interest charges which he haB to pay on his debts, the economic conditio 
of the agriculturist cannot fully improve. The land revenue policy of the Goyer n- 
ment has also aggravated to a great extent the present agrarian trouble and distres • 
Mere grant of remissions during lean years will not help him. The lands should u® 
so assessed as to leave him to meet the daily requirements of this family. If 
is given in these directions i.e. by way of decreasing these debt liabilities, by one • 
ing reduced railway rates to stimulate greater movement of agricultural produce an 
by adjusting laud revenue so as to leave him a fair margin. I am sure the preflen 
crisis which is of course mainly due to a substantial fall in prices all the wor 
over, will be to a great extent mitigated. I need not dwell upon the conseque 
advantages which the betterment of the lot of the agriculturists will bestow on in 
other spheres of the country in the shape of a greater demand for manufacturer 
articles and of an indirect but Bure stimulus to the indegenous industries. 1 
this serious problem will bo bandied by Government at a very early date, as on 1 
will depend the economic recovery of an agricultural country like India. 
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It is a matter of regret that the Government of India are not still in a position 
to adjust their financial requirements of the year. With all the new taxations and 
introduction of surcharges, the year is still expected to close with a deficit of 
crores. I am afraid if the administration of this country is run on these lines, i 
will soon be landed in greater financial difficulties. The avenues of securing greater 
finances by way of taxes direct or indirect, have all now been closed and the 
country is more heavily burdened than it can afford to bear. The only alternative 
to my mind, out of its very distressing positions, is a drastic cut or a fair adjustment 
in the military expenditure of the country and farther economy in other directions. 
The Government of India mast either see that the military expenditure is further 
cut down considerably or a proper and fair adjustment ia made with the Homo 
Government owing to the fact that the Army in India is to a large extent main* 
tained for Imperial purposes. Several of the colonies and dominions which depend 
for their security on the military strength of this countir, such as, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Kenya and Mandated Territories in EhbI 
Africa, should also be mode to pay a share towards the maintenance of the Army in 
India. Another direction in which efforts most be made to adjust the expenditure 
according to the receipts is the costly machinery with which the administration of 
the country is run. The emoluments of the Imperial Services and those of the 
Provincial and other Subordinate Services do reqnire a proper adjustment in view 
of the prevailing conditions in the country. A poverty-stricken country like India 
cannot afford to pay the Services on such a high Beale and sooner these adjustments 
are made the better will it be for the future of the country. Otherwise, I am 
afraid the new constitution, even if it is launched with the approval of all the 
political parties in the country, will not find proper scope for natural and sufficient 
development and will be seriously handicapped under the heavy burdeD of taxation. 
The nation-building departments in the provinces practically starved down with a 
view to make available the necessary money for the liabilies incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment. If India is to find her place amongst the civilised nations of the world she will 
have to adjust her requirements in a manner as would keep her solvent for 
generations to come. I sincerely hope the British nation in transferring the powers 
to the hands of the Indians will not give them a country bereft of economic 
vitality but will hand it over to the younger generation as a sufficiently solvent 
country. 


Second Day—27th. March 1932 

The Federation resumed its session on the next day, the 27th. March and held 
an interesting discussion on questions relating to exchange and the Federation's 
position vis-a-vis the Roand Table Conference. 

Personnel op New Committee 

The President announced that the Committee of the Federation for 1932 would 
consist Mr. Walchand Hiracband (President) and the following members: Mr. G. 
D. Birla (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), Bir Pnrusoitamdas Thakurdas 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay), Mr. Lala Sbri Ram (Delhi Factory-Owners 
Federation!, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. Kastnrbhai Lalbhai (Abmedabad Mill-Owners’ Association) Mr. M. L. 
Kahnukar (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Fakiriee Oowaajee (Buyers 
and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi), Mr. B. K. Shanmugam Chetti (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Coimbatore), Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Leljee (Indian Salt Association, 
Bombay), Mr. M. Mahomed Ismail Sait (Southern India Bkio and Hide Mer¬ 
chants’Association, Madras) and Mr. J. 0. Ghose (Indian Tea Planters Associa¬ 
tion, Jalpaiguri), with Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Indian Chamber of Commerce. Cal¬ 
cutta) and Mr. B. L. Nopany (Jute Balers’ Association, Calcutta) as Treasurers. 

The Exchange Policy 

Bir Purushotlamdas Thakurdas moved the following resolution regarding the 
Exchange policy 

"(A) The Federation records the emphatic protest against the linking of the 
Rupee to Sterling in epite of the demand of the commercial community to leave the 
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Rupee free to find its own level at which eventually it may be stabilised. Such 
action would have enabled the Government to undo the wrong perpetrated on 
India by over-valuing the Rupee, an action unparalleled in any major country of the 
world since the Oreat Waa.” . ....... 

“Linking the Rupee to Sterling is objectionable particularly for the following rea- 
sons : (1) The future management and fate of Sterling are and must remain _ outside 
the control of the Government of India. (2) The new valuation of Sterling in termB 



stability being secured by linking the Rupee to Sterling is itself, under the present 
conditions, not only fluctuating but most uncertain.” , , . , 

“(B) The Federation also protests against the arbitrary manner in which tne 
Secretary of State for India acted, completely ignoring not only the wishes ot tne 
Legislative Assembly and the Round Table Conference, but also the declared inten¬ 
tion of the Government of India.” .... , . 

Sir Purushottamdas quoted at length from Sir George Schuster’s budget speech to 
refute the arguments employed therein. He said that the Finance Member bad aa- 
mitted that India’s exports had suffered owing to the immense fall in the pric» 
of India’s raw materials. It was because of this that Indian commercial opinion 
had been pointing out the injustice of keeping the Rupee linked to the 1. sminng 
pence Sterling. He continued: “We are told that Sterling having gone off tne goi 
standard, we have now got something well nnder 1 shilling 4 pence. I would 
those who put that argument forward with a view to misleading those who are now 
conversant with the subject, what has been the depreciation of Sterling vis-a-vts jo 
and why India should not have the fullest benefit of that depreciation whicn Eng¬ 
land has brought about voluntarily and which England maintains has been in 
right thing for her.” ..... 

The speaker referred next to the glowing picture of the signs of the time araw 
up by the Finance Member and said: , . 

“I would put the signs of the time thus:—A deficit of 25 crores during tne 
rent and previous year in the budget of the Central Government and corresp 0 » 
deficits in practically all the Provincial Governments ; budget taxation lncreaseon s 
the last two years to the extent of Rs. 14 crores: and Rs. 7 croree emergency 
tion in the Central Government. They carry on the Government by Ordinance* 

.tion in last October by certification. It is Ordinances born wbj - 


have imposed taxation iu .jerouer uy curuucawuu. id viu.iii—— - . . 
Further, the most depressing part iB the diminishing returns that the country ' 
faced with. The Finance Member has misread the signs of the time and wm 
ling others blind has himself practised the art of self-deception.” „ 

Sir P. Thaknrdas main tainted that the gold that had gone out of India w 
treBaed gold. He suggested that the Government of India should, insteaa o 
enisling on the subject, hold inquiries and trace the gold to the sources wnetc 
it came and see where the money went. The increase of 9 crores in the 
holdings in postal savings and treasury bonds wsb assnmed to reflect the so p 
of the masee. Nothing conld be more untrue. The middle classes in the t°« n P r 
their money in these when it brought them better and a safer return than v > 
investments, but so far-as the rural people were concerned both the peasant 
the sahnkar were selling distress gold. _ 

Sir Purshottamdas next referred to the concluding part of Sir George nenu M 
speech inviting the co-operation of Indians and said : "It is a general app® 1 ^ 
every body in India to give advice and support to the Government. Vte l 'rf.jce. 
Federation, have had the courage—some call it by a worse name —to give ° ur * 

That advice has been mostly rejected. We still persist in giving advice, because we 
that our cause is just and based on troth. But if the Finance Member expects ^ 
in spite of the advice being rejected, he ehonld have the support of tbepeopio “ 
this body, j cannot help feeling that he really cannot mean 'all that say 
8upport can be given only where yon approve of a policy (applause), i-his r . 

tion has felt for Borne years, that the policy followed by the Go ' er ° e 

in respect of this question of currency ana finance is palpably w 
and against the interests of India. I am afraid that, to that b . 
Federation will have to content itself with being more a critic of the Ouvero 
policy than a supporter. We feel very strongly that, as long as the policy 01 ^ 
tio’erpinent in the domain of finance and currency is, in the least decree, 
by Whitehall, there is no chance of the Government of India, whoever be the jh 
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ber-in-charge, taking or adopting a policy which can satisfy the aapirationa and 
wishes of the people of India. The correct- solution therefore of the problem is that 
we must be allowed to manage onr own affaire. A policy either dictated from White¬ 
hall or laid down for ne by the Executive Council here, unless it is laid down after 
consultation with the persons affected by it, must always continue to be looked upon 
with great suspicion. I therefore feel that, in asking for support, the Finance Mem¬ 
ber has overlooked the most important aspect of the question, that is, that the Indian 
public in general and the Indian Commercial community in particular feel that it 
is very difficult for them to approve of any policy which may be laid down nnless 
that policy is demonstrably in the best interests of India, first second and last. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Begraj Oupta, seconding the resolution, said that the Government’s exohaDge 
and currency policy had always been against the interests of the country. He felt 
that one night they would alt sleep with the feeling that they had immense riches 
but the next morning they would find themselves bankrupt with currency notes 
having no value ( A voice: As in Russia ). He said that the Government were 
draining the country of gold and giving paper notes in retnrn. The Government 
were selling for sixteen annas. Why should India’s currency remain artificially 
appreciated ? 

Mr. A. D. Shroff said that the constitutional position between England and 
India made a world of difference. The decision to go off the gold standard waft 
taken in England by the National Government and endorsed by Parliament, but in 
India it was taken by an irresponsible Bureaucracy ever balancing the claims of 
England against those of India. But when the Government of India’s decision 
came up before the Assembly, even the present weak Assembly disagreed with the 
Government. He added : ‘When even thiB weak Assembly throws the whole thing 
back to yonr face and you flont that opinion, have you any business to ask for 
co-operation from the country ? (Hear, bear). 8ir George Schuster had claimed 
that the conditions in India had. as the result of the Government policy, vitally 
improved. The speaker said : “I challenge the Government to stop the exports of 
gold for two months, and thea have the courage to stand up before the country 
and say that the conditions have improved and they can meet their remittance 
programme. We have not sufficient exports to pay for the imports and when we 
are told that the rupee-sterling exchange has at least given some stability, I ask, 
“Is it not stability in tenns of currency, which itself is fluctuating from day to day, 
and whose fate is to be determined exclusively by considerations of England and 
not of those of onr country I am Borry that enough interest iB not being takeu 
in this subject by the people. The Government’s currency and exchange policy 
vitally affects our economic and social rights. 

The resolution was passed nnanimonsTy. 

Repressive Policy Condemned 

The following resolution was pat from the chair: 

“Resolved that the Federation confirms the decision taken by its committee aft 
incorporated in their following resolutions 

“ill That the Federation is strongly of opinion that the present repressive 
policy of the Government will be no eolation of the existing unhappy state of the 
country, and urges upon the Government that it should be substituted by a policy 
of reconciliation, so that an atmosphere suitable for framing a constitution accept¬ 
able to the people, and for its smooth working thereafter may be created. 

(2) “That the Federation regrets the interpretation put upon the Committee’s 
resolution dated the 22nd January, 1932, in view of the express statement with 
which it opens that the Committee of the Federation recognise it to be their duty 
to take part in the framing of a suitable Constitution for India. 

(3) “That the Committee heard its delegates to the Round Table Conference, 

and learns with regret that no adequate opportunity waa made available for the 
examination and full discussion of the question of Reservations, Financial Safe¬ 
guards and Trading Rights, and resolves that, in its opinion, the question of 
Financial Safeguards and Trading Rights should be examined by a committee of 
businessmen, with not less than one-half Indian personnel, commanding the 
confidence of the Federation, with a view to explore the possibility of an agreed 
solution of these questions.” * 
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Mr. A. D. Shroff suggested that there should be a heart-to-heart talk on this 
resolution, and that the PresB be asked to withdraw, especially as some members 
had been served with notices not to participate in the discussion. Pressmen there¬ 
upon withdrew, and the discussion was held in camera. 

The resolution was discussed in camera for four hours. 

It waB understood that beat was imported at several stages of the debate and while 
the first two parts of the resolution were adopted without any alteration, the third 
part which referred to the appointment of a eommittee on Safeguards, was 
subjected to considerable alteration. The following is the text of the clause as unani¬ 
mously adopted in substitution ■ of the third part: 

"(3) The Federation feels that having regard to the repressive policy and 
having regard to the .experience of its delegation in London at the last session 
of the Round Table Conference, participation by its representative 
in the work of the Consultative Committee can be productive of no good 
to national interests unless _ there ie a genuine desire on the part of the 
Government to change that policy and to discuss and come to an agreement with 
the progressive opinion of India on questions of Financial Autonomy, Safeguards, 
Reservations ana Trading Rights, unless towards this end the Consultative 
Committee is at liberty to have a free and full discussion and unless the questions 
connected with trading rights, financial safeguards etc. are referred to a committee 
composed of an eqnal number of British and Indian experts, the latter to be such 
men as command the confidence of this Federation”. 

The Federation then adjourned sine die. 


THE S.I. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The twenty-second annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber 
OI Commerce was held at Madras on 19th March 1932 in the premises of the Chamber 
with Mr Jamal Mahomed S&ib the President, in the chair, when the annual report 
and accounts of the Chamber were adopted. There was a very large gathering of 
members. In proposing the adoption of the annual report and accounts for the last 
year, Mr. Jamal Mahomed said: 

The year that has closed was one of alternating hope and fear, a flash of bright¬ 
ness succeeded by a Bpell of gloom, a brief activity followed by a prolonged stagna¬ 
tion and so on. Just at present, the markets for certain articles, each as ground- 
Duts and cotton with which onr presidency is very much concerned, show some 
Blight buoyancy. But the thing la, nobody can be certain about anything, a 8 
general depression has still got its grip on the world. 

It iB now more than thirteen years since the Great War ended andyet its after- 
effects are oppressing the world in the shape of problems concerning War Debts and 
Reparations. Over-production, rise in th6 standard of living, and the shrinkage or 
mcome in many import it countries are also the causes ox the present situation. 
But the central and main causes are to be traced to the still unsettled questions of 
War Debts and Reparations. Only when these things which disturb tie economic 
.iV C L nre 0^ the world are settled in a satisfactory manner once for all, the world 
will be able to leave behind the troubled waters of economic distress and pass on 
to steady, smooth and normal business. 

You know, gentlemen, that one of the ways in which thr world economic distress 
exhibits itself is by the lack of gold in many countries. The United States of 
America and France have accumulated large stocks of gold while other countries are 
suffering from a shortage of this precious metal. It is indeed something that 
America jb reported to nave decided to release a small portion of the gold tn the 
■federal Reserve Bank for assisting her people through the smaller banks. But 
America should go still further, if Bhe wants to see the world in a better position 
and thereby better her own trade. America and also France will have to be 
considerate and generons and muBt release substantial portions of their gold stocks 
ior the relief of those countries that are short of same, so that there may be a 
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better distribution and circulation of the yellow metal, which is very necessary for 
the credit facilities of the world. These facilities are very badly needed. now to relieve 
the tension in the economic position of the world whose trade is more interdependent 
now than ever and tends to oecome still more so owing, amongst other things, to the 
daily improving and advancing transport facilities. 

Gold Export From India 

When almost every other country in the world is trying to conserve its stock of 
gold and increase it. it is deplorable that large portions of the gold stocks of this 
country which are the reunite of accumulation of generations are allowed to be 
exported to other countries. Though the necessity and urgency of placing a ban on 
such exports has been clearly pointed out, it is a pity that the Government of Iodia 
have chosen to let the matter alone. It is true that most of the gold coming ont 1 b 
distress gold. No one wants to stand in the way of the people using their gold for 
tiding over their difficuliies nor in the way of people making a little profit ont of it. 
The objection is to the export. Why should not this gold be saved for the country 
instead of being allowed to go outside for benefitting other countries while we our¬ 
selves are badly in need of it ? 

Such conservation of the gold is all the more necessary in view of the necessity 
of establishing a Reserve Bank as speedily as possible. For setting np the Reserve 
Bank in the right and proper manner, we mnet have adequately large resources of 
gold. But when shall we have it started, if the gold stocks of the country are 
allowed to be diminished on such- a large scale as is being done now ? I earnestly 
hope that the Government will recognise the necessity at least now, of slopping the 
export of gold and making the necessary arrangement to acquire the stocks coming 
into the market for the benefit of the country. 

Exchange 

I am sorry to say that onr grievance as retards exchange has not yet been re¬ 
dressed, though in this case also the country has expressed its desire in an unmis¬ 
takable manner. In September last Great Britain found it necessary to suspend the 
gold standard. Then, instead of leaving the Rupee alone, the Government of India 
pegged it on to the Sterling. It iB said that some of the Scandinavian countries and 
certain Colonies of the Empire have linked their currencies with ths Pound Sterling. 
Bnt have not those countries done so of their own free will on a consideration of 
their own particular conditions. We too may link the Rupee with the Sterling when 
the natural and right ratio between these two currencies is fonnd out in the light 
of trade movements and after the present artificial level has been removed. I would 
appeal to the Government not to delay any farther to pat and end to this serious 
and widespread grievance of having linked the rupee with the sterling and at the 
artificial rate of 18 pence. 

The present depression shows itself, as you all know, in the ultimate form' of 
scarcity of money and of the miserably low level of prices. This state of affairs can. 
in onr own country, be assisted to some extent by the right adjusiroent of the ex¬ 
change. Is not all such assistance a necessity under the present devitalising^ ‘ con¬ 
ditions of the country ? 

I am sorry that the country has to bear an added burden of taxation now when 
the trade ana commerce of the country Deed all possible relief and lightening of 
burdens. The Government have indeed adopted measures of retrenchment,' But, 
instead of increasing taxation, they ought to, in the present economio stale of the 
coantry, pursue farther the course of retrenchment and effect more economies. In¬ 
dustry and commerce which are the arteries of the economic life of the ; country 
should have all relief and encouragement particularly at this juncture when it feels 
so heavily the gripping oppression of economic distress. 

Round Table Conference 

I have whole-heartedly to thank yon all, gentlemen, for the kind appreciation and 
approval, expressed by your Committee on your behalf, of what little I have been 
able to do aa a delegate to the Round Table Conference. The said Conference in 
London concluded in a way which if pursced to ita natural developments in the 
right spirit and manner on all sides should finally solve the problems before the 
country satisfactorily to all concerned. Committees have been appointed to putsue 
the work further. That work requires a calm atmosphere and a friendly co-operative 
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spirit all round. It is moat regrettable that such an atmosphere and spirit so neces¬ 
sary for the proper consideration and settlement of such important questions as arc 
now before the country are grievously lacking. Let us pray and hope that snch a 
desired state of affairs will Btill be brought about again, and a settlement tolerably 
satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned will be reached. 

In this connection, I earnestly hope that all sections of the people will see the 
desirability and necessity of reconciliation and smooth pursuit of the desired object 
and that the Government on their part wiil, with reference to the present state of 
affairs, always avoid unnecessary harshness and things which may leave behind un¬ 
due bitterness and discontent. 

Further, I also earnestly hope that the different communities of the country may • 
find agreement and cordiality amongst themselves as behoves citizens of the same 
country, adopting a policy of give and take, which policy is indispensable in achiev¬ 
ing great objects, while other countries of the world are each, with a united voice, 
engaged in grappling with vital issues and trying to forge ahead on the road of 
rapid advancement and progress in all spheres, is it not a great pity that we should 
find it difficult even to achieve unity amongst ourselves which is the basis of all na¬ 
tional progress ? 

It !b regrettable, gentlemen, that the Government of India, have not yet recognised 
the necessity of giving the much needed and adequate protection to the tanning 
industry, which is the foremost industry of our province. May we hope that pur 
Government will now at least give to tanning, a key industry of the country, the 
increased protection which it requires and richly deserves, especially at the present 
hard and trying times ? 

I referred at tbo outset to the brightening up of certain commodities. _ Ground¬ 
nuts, cotton and rice are amongst the articles that are showing some liveliness with 
higher prices. Ground-nuts which form the largest export of our province has 
shown indeed a more marked advance. But because of the past experience, one 
hesitates to become enthusiastic about such buoyancy. One wonders whether this is 
a sign of a general and permanent revival or only a spasmodic one, probably due, 
say, in the case of ground-nuts, to the trouble in China, a grower of ground-nuts; 
or to a diminution of crops in some places' with respect to cotton. I ao not want, 
however, to be pessimistic and hope that this buoyancy may augment and extend 
itself to other articles showing us round the corner to a better state of affairs. The 
world has indeed suffered bitterly long enough and I hope that nations will, with 
no more delay, be able to permanently lay at rest the cruelly exacting night-mare of 
war-problems and help the world on to the coarse of normal trade and commerce. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you all and other members absent, for your 
witling co-operation in the work of the Chamber. The Chamber owes a great deal 
to the unstinted honorary work of its members on the Committee, the gub-commitees 
and the various publio bodies, whose excellence of work is clearly reflected in tne 
rapidly improving financial condition of the Chamber and the enlarging circle or 
membership with individuals, firms, joint stock companies, co-operative societies, and 
affiliated Associations amongst them. My warm thanks are also due to the Honorary 
Secretaries and staff who have stood the strain of multiplying work remarkably we * 1 
and in an uncomplaining manner. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta on the lltn. February, Mr. Nalini R&njan Sarkar said : 

"The year 1931 has just ended,—a year of tears and travail. It will P er ^P a t K 
down to posterity as a year of depression and crisis, an epochal year in 
economic history of the world. Every nation wanted gold, but many c ®~“ : c 
were forced to abandon the gold standard. Anxious to defend their , 

existence they were attacking the economic existence of others, FieldB have cease 11 
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to be tilled, nay more, fruits of the soil have been burnt down so that the culti¬ 
vators may prosper again. Factory chimneys have ceased smoking to encourage 
the world to consume more. There are fewer ships on the ocean’s highways for 
so many are lying idle in the docks. Great Britain, once the proud financier of 
the world, is at the moment an humble borrower oflerii.g interest at rates credible 
oaly in the case of states of an uncertain statue. She has had to borrow from the 
United States, whose rise to economic manhood she fostered in the old days and 
from France, much of whose war debts she recently remitted. Yesterday she waa 
the bulwark of free trade, to-day she is busy building tariff walls. 

“The Government have embarked upon a policy of repression throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Ordinary laws have been suspended and ordi¬ 
nances have been piled one upon another. Leaders of the people have been clapped 
in jail. Freedom of speech and of the press has been severely restricted. The 
Government have inaugurated a policy of show of strength. At the same time 
they are also pursuing a policy of offering constitutional advance. A number of 
people been invited to the Round Table Committees, and the British members have 
already arrived in India. It is the same picture of grim contrasts.—of friendly 
protestations followed by stern action—that I have pointed out as characteristic of 
this epachal year, bat which are none the easier to understand from the viewpoint 
of sound statesmanship. 

“There has been going on a trial of strength between the Government and tbe 
Congress, the most widespread and powerful political organisation in the country. The 
latter is excluded from all deliberations in regard to the framing of the constitution. 
On the other hand, tbe Government appear to count upon the support of a section 
of Mahomedan community represented at the Round Table Conference, as also of a 
section of the depressed classes represented by Dr. Ambedkar. With these two 
sections, as with the British elements, Government have formed an entente cordiaU. 
with a view to frame a constitution for India. It passes onr comprehension bow 
such coustitution-building can prove successful. Let us try to realise the situation 
more closely. 

“The real problem that stares us in the face relates not merely to the framing 
of a constitution, but involves the consideration of all the elements that must go 
to ensure its workability in the future. The question thus arises, is it at all 
likely that the constitution, so determinedly songhc to be framed by the Government 
in detachment from the Congress representatives, will be acceptable to the people for 
whom it ie intended ? The answer is too obvious to need elaboration. It is pretty 
certain that the Congress and those whom it represents will look upon such framing 
of a constitution over their heads bs a cause of juBt grievance to tbe nation, and 
therefore in all likelihood these very circumstances of launching the constitution will 
inspire a determined resistance to its working hereafter. The Government and tbe 
minorities expect, perhaps, that it will wor£ since by crushing the Congress, all 
opposition wiu be eliminate. Bnt will the Congress be crashed ? The leaders of 
the Congress who are now in jail, will have to be released some day, perhaps before 
long, and their antipathy if not active hostility towards the new constitution will 
then have to be reckoned with. It may even be possible to keep the individual 
Congress leaders clapped in jail, and thus restrict their liberty of action but the 
more vital difficulty would remain viz., whether the sterility of these leaders would 
effectively eradicate from the minds of the people their aspiration for the attainment 
of a really responsible Government to such an extent, as to make a constitution, 
framed under such conditions, acceptable to them. Can it be seriously held that the 
combination of a section of the Mahomedan population and tbe minorities under 
Dr. Ambedkar’s influence, together with the British interests, work in such effective 
co-operation as to make a success of the constitution independently of the present- 
day politically minded people the vast majority of whom bold the Congress view. 

"Tbe signs are clearly against such eventuality. There ia evidence on all sides of 
the growing slien&tion of confidence in and sympathy with the Government owing 
to its present policy. That repression and discontent grow hand in hand needa no 
argument to prove. Indeed the London “Economist” of about 3 weeks ago has 
pointedly said : “In all times and places anti-Uovemmental movements notoriously 
thrive in an atmosphere of official persecution.” To my mind the effect of the work¬ 
ing of the policy so far has vastly increased the already vast uncertainties that have 
overspread the rate of the nation. I apprehend that the complications that will thrive 
in the present atmosphere may assume tremendous proportions as time goes on and 
any real solution will become infinitely more difficult. 
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‘‘As businessmen we are particularly concerned with the establishment of peace and 
tranquillity, for without them business needs must become as it baa become impossi¬ 
ble. We cannot contemplate with equanimity the terrible cooeeqnences of s 
prolonged political straggle between the Government and the people. Therefore in 
the interest of all parlies concerned an immediate and statesman-like move is called 
for in order to create that tranquillity which alone can ensure smooth, working both 
in regard to constitution building as well as carrying on business, and with sock 
object, passion and prestige, repression and refutation should be forgotten, so that 
all parties may join in conference. It seems to me that the practical steps that may 
serve to remedy the very difficult situation that has arisen are these: the immediate 
grant of full provincial autonomy to be closely followed by responsibility at the 
centre; in respect of the latter the committees now sitting should leave no stone 
unturned to obtain the cooperation of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Id 
settling safeguards and other incidental matters relating thereto. As a necessary 
preliminary it is surely ouly too obvious that the Government should, take the only 
effective preliminary steps of suspending all ordinances and extra-ordinary laws and 
releasing political prisoners. On the other side, the Congress should also undertake 
to suspend all activities in connection with Civil Disobedience. And for my part, I 
cannot doubt the Congress and the country will adequately respond to such a jnij 
and generous gesture from the Government, and thereupon cordiality will be restored 
in the relations between India and Great Britain,—a cordiality to which the best 
men in both countries look forward.” . . . 

He next considered some of the outstanding recent events in the economic situa¬ 
tion of the country, and in doing so he referred to the steady, progressive deteriora¬ 
tion of Government’s financial position, in spite of occasional adventitious help from 
unexpected directions. The Government, he said, had somehow been able to survive 
a crisis bnt the general condition was Btiil very unsatisfactory. .. 

“The obvious question that strikes me”, cominued Mr. Sirkar, “when I consider 
the problem of the export of gold is : why the Government did not take any step* 
to cheek this flow of gold from the country. When every other nation in the world is 
straining every nerve to conserve its stock of gold, when the Governments of almost 
all advanced countries in the world have imposed restriction upon export of 
with varying degrees of severity (some of them have even prohibited it altogether), 
we have the strange example of the Government of India freely permitting go'“ 
export, if not actively encouraging it. It coaid not be, that the Government thou eat 
that gold was so plentiful in the country that we could afford to lose a P fttt , °iiT 
Indian opinion unanimously demanded the immediate . imposition . of an 
Commercial organisations and Chambers of Commerce protested against the Govern¬ 
ment’s apparent indifference in the face of heavy and continued drain of gow. 
Your Committee also authorised me to issue a statement wherein we strongly urgeu 
the immediate imposition of an embargo on gold and simultaneous arrangement to 
purchase of the metal by the Government at a fixed price higher than what is no 
permitted by statute. Bnt the Government did not pay any heed to these represent' 
tions of responsible bodies like Chambers of Commerce. Their attitude can only m 
explained by their anxiety about the exchange ratio. They had exhausted nearly 
all their resources in their attempt to maintain the exchange at Is. 6d„ sna j . 
in September last the rupee was sbwly breaking away from its moorings- an 
reasonable anticipations were against the Government’s ability to keep the rupw 
stable without ontside assistance in the form of a foreign loan ox actual sbip® e 
of gold by the Government. And. as yon are aware, they wore, as a matter ot ta 
to invoke the assistance of the British Government in this respect. Then cam _ 
world’s exchange cataclysm. India abandoned the gold ratio and switchea on w 
sterling. In the new circumstances that emerged from the exchange trouhies, 
suddenly became profitable to buy gold in India and sell it abroad. Gold ehipm 
filled the gnp of a languishing export trade and gave the rupee exchange that soppo 
which the Government had almost despaired of getting from any other <Ji rc " ‘ 
The conclusion is irresistible, that, on account of the support it gave to the 
the export of gold from India was allowed to go on unchecked by the Gover 
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you will further realise that even with the larger balances last year the exbange 
could not be maintained at the lower point except with great difficulties and 
that it has almost touched the upper point with smaller balances this year, you 
cannot get away from the fact that it is the export of gold which haB contributed 
to this upward tendency of the exchange ; and the inaction of the Government of 
India in the matter can be explained only by their anxiety strengthened by the 
exchange. If that is so, then the Government have indeed inflicted a grave injury 
on the country. I cannot for a moment imagine that a Government in these times 
can consider the maintenance of an exchange ratio to be of greater cousequence eco¬ 
nomically than the' protection of the stock of gold in the country. 

“Naturally in their disastrous gold policy the Government have had the usual 
support from foreign commercial interests in India. It is fully in accord with the 
unbroken, traditional and often unreasoned support these latter hare always given 
to tho Government’s financial policy. They argue that the export of. gold has 
enabled the Government to effect some expansion of currency, for which Indian 
opinion had been clamouring and that the Indian sellers of gold have made some 
profit. The reply is obvious. Indian opinion was in favour of Government purchasing 
the gold themselves, in which case the currency could still have been expanded, and 
the sellers could still have had their due profit. 

“In the face of such grave events and the universal condemnation that has greeted 
the Government’s policy, the determined silence of the Finance Member is almost 
amaziDg. It is rather strange that the Finance Member who has never lost an op¬ 
portunity to defend his policy, whose lengthy apologies of his financial policy has 
been such a marked feature of bis regime, has scrupulously been maintaining silence. 
For months the commercial community in the country has demanded from him an 
explanation of his policy without success. On behalf of this Chamber I request him 
immediately to explain his policy to the country and the reasons as to why he 
thought it necessary to take the steps he has taken, and more especially why he hns 
refused to take the steps that were universally suggested by the Indian commercial 
community. 

“The Government of India have hit upon a somewhat novel plan of issuing 
additional currency without limit against Government securities temporarily pur¬ 
chased from the Imperial Bank. The provisions for issuing emergency currency 
against inland trade bills, we are told, contd not be brought into operation on 
account of the paucity of bille in the profolio of tho Imperial Bank. Tho firet 
question I would like to ask in this connexion is, whether it was at all necessary for 
the Government to adopt such an extra-ordinary method for the expansion of 
currency. Not that it is not permissible under the law. But this is the first 
occasion since the passing of the Cnrrency Act of 1923 that the Government havo 
had to resort to this procedure. The Imperial Bank has reduced its rate on loans 
against Government securities and yet the total volume of the Bank’s loans against 
securities, cash credits and internal bills of exchange is smaller than it was in the 
bnsier months of the present season and in the corresponding periods of the last 
two years with a smaller volnme of notes in circulation. It clearly proves that 
demand for trade accommodation at any rate did not require the issue of emergency 
currency. Further the seasonal character of the currency expansion, which has been 
emphasised in the Government communique, is entirely absent from the new issues 
in so far as no provision has been made to ensure the return of the cnrrency after 
the ‘supposed’ needs have been met. Whether these additional issues of currency 
Bhonld be retained in circulation or withdrawn will, therefore, depend entirely on the 
judgment of the Government—a judgment in which the commercial community has 
lost confidence.” 
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The following are extracts from the presidential address of _ Prof. T. K. Duraii- 
wami Aiyar, delivered at the Fifteenth Conference of the Indian Economic Associ¬ 
ation held at Bombay on the 2nd. January, 1932 

That a country with about £4,000 millions of capital invested oversew), whielris 
the greatest international capital market and the repository of much of the 1“* 
balances of the world Bhould be driven off the gold standard in a time of peace even 
after the formation of a National Government which gave unmistakable evidence tu 
its determination to balance the budget, is an event of such outstanding Bigmueanoe 
that the circumstances which led to it require* examination. 


Goi.d Standard Crisis 

Strange as it may appear, with reference to the practical Englishman, it■ WJ®| b* 8 
absence of realism in regard to the working of the gold standard that, in tne m > 
brought about the crisis in England. Having worked the gold standard ever ,, 
its inception id a manner that promoted economic progress throughout tne 
during the period of her unquestioned ascendancy in international finance ana n 
ing, England did not quite realise all the dangers inherent in the working or tne b 
standard since the pound come back to gold parity in 1925. A change had come 
the proportion of world trade held by different countries. Whereas the position o 
TJuited States of America in that respect became stronger, that of England was wea . 
In these circumstances, having regard to the large accumulation of gold 1Q 
ted States of America, no portion of which . Bhe was. anxious to relcaso , 

steadily increasing drain of gold into Franco since the Wall Street crisis, 

'which laid great stress on the supreme importance of maintaining the gom s , or . 
Bhould have displayed a greater Bense of her wonted realism. It was rather . 
tun ate that influential organs of public opinion in England together with some ^ 
distinguished bankers helped to divert attention from the peril inherent in tne 
situation as it was developing by expatiating on the symptoms of over-pro 
of commodities and the need for the reduction of labour costs. This , Iau ‘ j q U j, 
tribution of emphasis did not give the right lead to English public °P. 1Q '°, D, fl 
who looks beneath the surface eon detect during recent years in Engiona‘ 
and, it may be, suppressed conflict between two schools of thought. . _ ance 

represented by some of the great bankers was most emphatic about the mainw; _ 
of the gold parity of the pound Bterling and called for a rapid reduction in . r 
and salaries, ThiB school was impressed with tho supreme necessity for main 
tho importance of London as an international financial centre. They dia no ._ 

cicntly realise the dnngcr to the gold standard arising from tho growing mai- . 

bution of gold and did not therefore press strongly for concerted action on ta ij. 
of the great central banks of the world. This school gave much publicity to » 
by a French author who criticised the want of adaptability and flexibility oi • 0 
Industry while France was helping to undermine world stock of that mewu. ^ 

other school of thought was, id the main, represented by Professor iteyncs, er 
Josiah Stamp and some businessmen. They were particular even like tne 
school than the competitive power of the basic industries of England Bnouia n 
tored. This school was aware of various conditions that brought about the ins j 
of the economic structure of tho world. But they were particularly impressed w> 
danger to the capitalistic system involved in the massing of increasing quanu . 
gold in the United States of America and _ France. They were apprehensive 
heavy fall of prices which may result Trom this development leading to many ^ 
tries going oft tho gold standard. They were keen about exploring the aven ^ 

international agreement in regard to the basis of credit with a view to arresti a 

fall of prices and reviving confidence. They however did not have the same no . q 
public opinion as the other Bchool. It was rather extraordinary that tno 

England who were very keen on maintaining the gold standard did not ^ 

quately realise the implication of the steady mossing of gold in the United 
America and France. Under the gold standard it should have served “* b 
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signal, the import of which it iH difficult to mistake. To Oreat Britain particu¬ 
larly, the development was of ominous significance. For she had a large amount of 
capital in goods abroad like railways, rubber-estates, tea gardens, oil wells, tin and 
gold mines. Her economy is partly based on the prosperity of countries producing 
raw materials and food stuffs like Australia, Argentina, Brazil, and India which 
a bugh fall of prices is likely to place in the category of defaulters. Further. 
England has been increasingly borrowing funds on short term account. Her internal 
economy has bad to withstand the inelasticity of wage rates thns placing tho indus* 
tries under a great handicap. In these conditions the accumulation of gold in the 
United States of America and Franco should have in time shaken England out of her 
self-complacency and made her withdraw her credits, realise securities and accumulate 
gold. Sne did nothing of tbe kind but seemed to have believed that she could 
somehow muddle through to success. There was not, one should think, sufficient recog¬ 
nition of the conditions under which alone the very delicate system of the gold 
standard can work. In the altered condition of international trade and_ finance since 
the end of the Great war England did not fill the same relative position as Bhe did 
before. Whereas before the War England was the dominant world market for capital 
and she was the foremost commercial conntry with the heaviest foreign trade flourish¬ 
ing under a policy of free trade, since the war conditions had altered. The foroign 
trade of the United States of America exceeded that of England and tariffs 
stiffer and more widespread governed a larger proportion of tho world trade. Where¬ 
as before the war the monetary gold of tbe world was dispersed in circulation 
among the people of many coantries besides finding a place in tho central banks, it 
came to be concentrated in recent years to the extent of about 70 per cent in tho 
central banks of two countries only. Having regard to the potentialities for insta¬ 
bility inherent in the unsatisfactory political relations subsisting between France and 
Germany, it was tbe part of wisdom for England to have adopted a cautions policy 
of limiting her international obligations on short term account, realising her secu¬ 
rities and accumulating gold. Any other policy, whatever justification it might find 
in pre-war precedents, was out of accord with the requirements of the situation, 
particularly while great countries like the United States of America and France worn 
sitting tight on a huge quantity of gold which was the basiB of tho currency and 
credit system of tbe whole world. 

The Fotdee'of Gold Standard 

The only development that might have enabled England to remain on the gold 
standard waB a check to a further fall of prices, if not a recovery thereof. The 
political relations between France and Germany gave tbe finishing touch to nn al¬ 
ready complicated situation. With the heavy recall of funds from London in an 
atmosphere of nervousness, England had to go off tbe gold standard. 

One need not, however, deplore the decision of England in view of tho fact that 
under the circumstances governing the continued mal-distribution of gold, the main¬ 
tenance of the gold standard by England would have led to the dis-cqnilibrium of 
the balance of payments becoming mnch more pronounced than ever. Tho mere 
granting of further credits by France and the United States of America just before 
September 20, 1931, in the absence of a comprehensive policy regarding tbo gold 
situation in relation to world price levels, wonld have enabled England to continue 
tbe maintenance of the gold standard for some time more bnt would have accen¬ 
tuated the unfavourable character of her balance of payments. For. the continued 
rise in the valne of gold which would have supervened would have fed to the hard¬ 
ships from which England was suffering becoming more pronounced. The breaking 
away from the gold standard gave some fillip to industrial production in England. 
The feeling of something like fatalfcm that was creeping over England for some time 
past received a much-nccded check. The appropriateness of the action of England in 
the circumstances received confirmation in tbe attitude displayed by various other 
countries in respect of the gold standard. To us in India, a long overdue relief 
came as a result of the rupee being divorced from Is. fid. gold. 

The important question, however, is the future of the gold standard. Thero are 
many elements of instability in the present situation. The heavy and continued fall 
in prices has brought about the derangement of the international capital market. 
For, the debtor coantries growing primary products have found themselves unable to 
stand the strain of the payment of interest on capital already borrowed from the 
lending coantries of the world. There is, besides, the peculiar position of Germany 
with 8 cloud of uncertainty hanging over the reparations question and her short 
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term obligations. A number of proposals are being made with reference to the 
machinery of currency organisation for the future.. Bi-metallism is one such remedy 

» sed. But in the absence of harmony between the important countries of the 
, an eloquent exhibition of which is seen in recent events, there is no chance 
for old prejudices breaking down Bnd a new harmony developed with reference to 
the adoption of the proposals for bi-metallism. Another suggestion that is made is 
to organise the economic and financial structure of each individual country with re¬ 
ference to an index number of prices. The suggestion again caDnot meet the re- 
ation, f< 
insideral 

the proposal by individual countries of a'scheme of regulation with reference to so 
index number of priceB is incompatible with the maintenance of international trade 
on a level that could square with world prosperity. We are therefore thrown back 
upon the solution represented by the rationalisation of the gold standard. There is 
no doubt that, if only international understanding is secured and a genuine peace of 
mind iB brought to bear upon the solution of world economy, a situation is sure to 
be developed which will permit of all the wheels of international trade running 
again smoothly without perpetual dislocation of it by impossible tariffs and repara¬ 
tion payments. Given a will to work out a solution, there iB enough monetary gold 
in the world to set the machinery of production and distribution running again so 
thnt continued prosperity is achieved. In this connection one feels that a strong 
permanent committee of economic and financial experts of very high standing well- 
known for their freedom from obsession of militantly nationalistic outlook and 
regard for general prosperity and drawn from important countries of the world is 
urgently called for so that proposals of a very authoritative and reasonable character 
may be made with a view to breaking the present depression. Until, however, an 
international solution is reached it will be suicidal if proposals are adopted for res¬ 
toring the gold standard by England. It is much better that the temporary incon¬ 
veniences resulting from a fluctuating exchange are endured than a premature 
attempt is made towards the restoration of the gold standard. 

Banking Stkoctdre in India 

The Banking structure in India like that of every other country is the expression 
of its social and economi organisation. The scope for raising the structure of credit 
on solid foundations in the villages depends on the spirit that informs the economic 
organisation of life undergoing a radical modification. In such event, there will .be 
scope for Co-operative Credit Banks and Land Mortgage Banks functioning 
effectively and dealing with the problems of short ana IoDg term credit res¬ 
pectively. The _ only scope from the unsatisfactory credit situation of the 
villages consists m promoting the rapid evolution of conditions that wonld enable tne 
co-operative movement to work effectively in different spheres like credit, sale pur¬ 
chase and production. 

Referring to the part played by the indigenous banker, the President said: Tb® 


country axe in the aggregate very large and consequently the dependence of tms 
class _ of bankers on the central money markets is not very much. The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee point out that, when the Reserve Bank is establish^ 
indigenous bankers who fulfil the conditions laid down should be treated as member 
banks with the right to have their bills rediscounted by the Reserve Bank. la *' 
connection it is not quite clear to what extent the institution of the Reserve Bans 
will add to the bill portfolio of the indigenous bankers which will make it necessary 
for.them to resort to the Reserve Bank for rediscounting purposes. Looking into tne 
balance sheet of the Commercial Banks, one finds that among the assets of sues 
banks, bills figure only to a very small extent. This shows that there are not enough 
bills available of such satisfactory character that the hanks care to discount them. 
One of the most important problems that call for examination in this connection is 
tbe reason why the structure of industry and trade does not admit of a larg 
number of bills being created. It may be that the want of confidence on the par 
of the Banks in many of those who carry on trade and industry in the smaller town 
explains this lack of the creation of Bills. . , 

tri J‘ ur P ln F our attention to Commercial Banks, we find that whereas the number 

1 J 8 2,300 > 14 IS on| y in 339 towns in 1928 that we find a bank or 
H,!* b « ank or agency of a bank. This paucity of banks may be explained^ 
the absence of enough savings which might become the subject of deposits, the smau 
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part played by large scale prodnetion by fairly big firms and big retail shops, the 
extent to which loans are required for consumption rather than production and the 
greater elasticity characterising the methods of the indigenous bankers. 

It is, therefore, obvious that unless adequate steps are taken to improve the 
agricultural and industrial production, the scope for increased trade and increase in 
banking facilities is not likely to arise. An analysis of the assets of the Commer¬ 
cial Banks which discloses the very high percentage of investments: in Government 
securities shows that the scope for financing trade and industry by' means of loans 
and advances is rather restricted. This shows that even the available bank-credit 
represented by the small amount of deposits with the commercial banka is not fully 
availed of by trade and industry. 

It would have been very helpful if the Banking Enquiry Committee had consi¬ 
dered at length the question of the suitability of branch banking as contrasted with 
independent banking with reference to the character and the need for banking 
facilities in different ports of the country. One often hears complaints that the 
deposits collected by the branches in particular localities are spirited away to the 
headquarters, the localities concerned being thus deprived of funds. 

The objection that such independent banks would have on their hands large funds 
lying idle when the basy season of the locality ie over, Iobcs ’ its force in view of tho 
fact that, on the establishment of the Reserve Bank, it will be open for the Banks to 
rediscount] their bills and thus avoid the accumulation of cosh lying idle in Black 
seasons. 

Financing Industries in India 

In view of the unsatisfactory development of industries in the country, the 
Banking Enquiry Committee have devoted considerable attention to the question of 
financing industries. They have recommended that Provincial Industrial Corporations 
may be started with Government aid for the purpose. As for large scale industries 
like Cotton, Jute, Iron and Steel, etc., one feels that private enterprise has been 
found adequate to finance them. The recent financial difficulties of indnstrial firms 
are dne, to the conditions that affected the raw material and the unsatisfactory 
nature of the market for finished goods. As for small industries which according 
to the various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Reports, suffer from lack of 
adequate'.finance, the question arises whether their difficulties are not due to'.tho 
absence of the requisite capacity for organising the production of goods with refer¬ 
ence to the raw material and the securing of a 'permanent and satisfactory market 
for finished goods. The state may devote its attention towards creating conditions 
under which co-operative organisation may be resorted to with a view to the placing 
of such industrial concerns on a satisfactory footing. With a scientific system of 
bounties and tariffs, a spirit of confidence may be promoted which may admit of 
private enterprise being equal to the occasion in the matter of tho provision of ade¬ 
quate finance for industries. The proper organisation of currency and credit by the 
Reserve Bank to come is likely to reduce the seasonal fluctuations in interest rates 
with the result _ that industrial finance will not be hampered by the high inteicst 
rates associated with the present currency and banking organisation. 

It is rather remarkable that the managing agency system which is'associatcd with 
successful trade and industry in India has not tnrncd its attention to the line*'of 
merchant banking which may be made the basis of an organisation .for enabling 
industries to secure fundB from the general public. 

The Banking Enqniry Committee have shown great enthusiasm'for'thcTvcry 
early establishment of a Reserve Back. For notning is more striking than the 
heights to which the bank rate rises in India daring the busy season. In a scienti¬ 
fic banking. and currency organisation there is absolutely no need in the 
conditions in which the trade of India is condncted in wholesale markets, 
for the price of money to become very high in the busy season. This 
anomaly becomes all the more glaring since the percentage of the actual 
metallic portion of the paper currency reserve is very much higher than what the 
statute requires. It must be the obligation of the currency authority which in India 
happens to be the Government to finance legitimate trade requirements at reasonable 
rates of interest by issuing adequate quantities of additional currency. This u the 
only method available till the Reserve Bank is established. The term ‘emergency’ 
currency is not likely to give a correct notion of the purpose for which the currency 
is issued. In India, the season during which crops are moved annually requires 
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hope quantities of additional currency the bulk of which later finds its way b»ck 
into the currency reserve and the cosh balances of the bank with uie result tnat 
there is a large quantity of currency lying idle in the slack season with banka which 
does not earn appreciable interest. This demand for additional currency being a 
recurring one a reasonable forecast of which could bo made with _ reference to . tue 
estimate of the weight of the different crops to- be moved and their wholesale prices, 
means should be found for placing adequate quantities of currency at _the_ dispowi 
of business. It is extraordinary that the combined wisdom of the Imperial Bank, 
mighty exchange banks and the Indian joint stock banks has thus far not deviBea s 
machinery for inducing the Government to place the required amount of funds a 
the disposal of trade at reasonable rates of interest so that the producer ot tne 
staples of export trade may get better prices for his commodities and those engagw 
in industry may have the advantage of cheaper money. It is true that Governmeo 
officials in charge of the Currency Department may not have the requisite quantisa¬ 
tions and may not be competent to transact what is, in essence, a banking operate • 

It may, further, be urged that the issue of ‘emergency’ currency can only be m 
against trade bills which are not available in the Indian market of sum 
quantity. These two objections though of some validity can be overcome. -U . 
loans from currency reserve are made in the busy season for a snort period 8 p“‘ 
Government paper which the banks in India hold in large quantities, say at o F“ 
cent, it will have a beneficial effect on the producer of primary commodities 
those engaged in trade and industry. Government officials may easily manage 
business. A total limit of issue by Government may be set from year to j 
having regard to all relevant circumstances, like the estimate of the weignt oi ^ 
to be moved, their prices, the presence or absence of speculation and the compo. 
of the currency reserve. The sum total so fired can be rationed among all tne 
on the basis of the average amount' of the loans and advances of each r ^ ' om ea 
any rate since some considerable time may elapse before the Reserve Bank nee 
an established fact, the ingenuity of the commercial world in close co-operaiio ^ 
the Government which is the currency authority must find some means ny , ^ 
the burden of high interest rates for financing legitimate seasonal trade snou ^ 
removed. There is. however, at present an obstacle in the way of any unprovcw “ 
the kind suggested above in view of the high level of the bank raM j 1 j n djan 
necessary by the yery difficult position of international finance ana i 
exchange. ' _ v - hv the 

• Discussing the present industrial depression, the President explained any ^ 
peasant should suffer if prices of his product fall. He Baid : There need 
any suffering if all his obligations including the goods he buys and his aenv - oB 
are reduced in price correspondingly. The trouble is due to the fact that aep ^ 
affects different goods in different degress, commodities differently from services,, 
leaves untouched contractual obligations expressed in termB of money. 

Turning next to the reaction of the depression on currency and finance. 0 enU6i 
thnt the effects have been very harmful. While many of the sources , 01 . „ reSS jon 
like customs, income-tax, excise, stamps, etc., shrink under conditions ot » V | jjj 
the expenditure of Government being to a considerable extent con true 
character offers a great resistance to retrenchment. It may be urged fro_ ro 
retical point of view that apart from external obligations in gold vvmcn . at|[ „ 
burdensome in kind as a result of a fall in prices, depression need not “ejected, 
lead to distress provided adjustments of prices, wages and debt burden are ^ 0 [ 
In the modern money economy such adjustments are very difficult for a nn 
reasons. Many obligations like debts are contractual in terms of montp. ao J viceS 
of different commodities move down, with different velocities and the prices 01 0 [ 

react very slowly to a fall in prices. These elements of friction are tne c 
distress due to depression. . oBn t ° { 

' The currency situation in India has undergone a transformation on ac w Jio 
the depression. The Governments of countries like Argentine and Ausira an d 
produce foodstuffs and raw materials, depend on continuous imports or cap u 
nave to meet external obligations on acconnt of interest are in a similar TCr y 

India. They had to go off the gold standard. In India the Government j>en 

hard put to it in the matter of maintaining the exchange value of the rnp . that 

as going off the gold standard in the peculiar conditions of the workiog j, gS 
standard recently brought relief to England, the divorce from gold of the’ CTValae 

had a beneficial effect on Indian economy. The controversy over the ^—.-nteciated 
of the .rupee has almost lost its meaning, now that the pound sterling ie Ge ^ 
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in terms of gold. The value of the rnpoe hovers about 13d. only gold at present. 
The real burden of the national debt of India, sterling and rupee, has been reduced 
considerably. The currency question throughout the world is in the melting pot, 
and the currency system of India even as that of every other country in the world 
iB sure to be organised with reference to the economio situation of the country ns a 
-whole thus safeguarding the general and permanent interests of the country. 

* Economic Reconstruction 

Perhaps no question istof greater moment at the present day than the determination 
of a plan of social and economic advance for the immediate future of our country. 
A realisation of the gigantic nature of the problem that confronts the country is 
essential if support ib to be forthcoming for suitable measures towards remedying tho 
situation. It is no less than providing elements of decent life for about 350 millions 
of God’s humanity, one-filth of the human race. Tho condition precedent for 
economic-progress is distinct realisation on the part of the leaders of the people 
that economic progress is not only desirable but an urgent and overwhelming neces¬ 
sity. Secondly, there ought to be a general conviction that it is possible and pra¬ 
cticable to adopt measures and devise courses of action that will have the happy 
result of promoting material welfare. Thirdly, whatever customs and practices stand 
in the way of economic progress should be subjected to a close and searching ex¬ 
amination and public opinion should be convinced of the necessity for strong 
measures for their abolition. Fourthly, there ought to be the readiness to find the 
requisite money for carrying out policies that would promote material welfare, due 
care however being taken to secure that the governing consideration in the applica¬ 
tion of such money should be efficiency. Fifthly, an organisation has to be created 
.which will be entrusted with the work of devising suitable measures of economic 
amelioration. In this connection we are' happy to record that the Government of 
India recently invited Sir Arthur Salter of the League of Nations to report on the 
organisation of Economic Advisory Councils for India.. His report was published a 
few mouths back and deserves thoughtful consideration. The prosperity of uatious 
is so much bound up with the proper solution of complex economic problems that 
most advanced countries like England, Germany and France have felt the need for 
such agencies and have made provision for them. A body which can take a view of 
the economic problem as a whole and consider it in relation to other spheres of 
social life as well as particular economic questions is an urgent necessity, if econo¬ 
mic progress is to be steadily pursued and waste is to be avoided. Iu tho special 
circumstances that surround political evolution iu India at present, the overmastering 
need for an authoritative and competent body charged with tho discussion of impor¬ 
tant economic questions and formulation of suitable measures is obvious, if econo¬ 
mic improvement is to be progressively achieved without being interfered with by 
the play of parly politics. 

Let us sketch briefly some of the main problems that will have to be investigated 
by the proposed Council. Of foremost importance is the condition of the agricultu¬ 
rist Rural indebtedness is now estimated to stand at about 900 crorea of rupees. 
Tho recent catastrophic fall in prices has - added tremendously to the real burden 
of such indebtedness. . It acts os a dead weight od agricultural production. Though 
interference with the normal operation of economic laws may sometimes let loose 
forces disastrous in their operation the case for a fresh examination of tho relations 
of debtors and creditors in our country-side may be of a compelling character. It 
should be one of the first tasks of any Economic Advisory Council to take in hand 
thia problem, examine it in all its bearings and suggest suitable and if necessary 
bold measures for dealing with it. 

. It may not be out of place to point out that the indebtedness referred to has 
grown largely out of social and moral causes which require energetic handling if tho 
peasant is to turn over a new leaf. Here comes the importance of devising methods 
which will raise his standard of life. All the available agencies including Govern¬ 
ment and leaders of publio opinion must be Infected with an enthusiasm for such a 
cause. It will be one of the foremost task of the Council to devise expedients of 
different kinds towards achieving this end. Non-official Councils will have to be 
organised from the village upward and officials should also be iu close association 
with them in an advisory capacity. The exeentive authorities of the district should 
be in friendly and active touch with such organisations and all the departments of 
Government should take a lively interest in measure of amelioration and help to¬ 
wards creating an atmosphere favourable Jaz~progress. Thia will help to form the 
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much needed public opinion in favour of progressive politics. Methods of procedure 
should be worked out and devise* adopted so that the members of me village council 
would take a lively interest in Belf-improvement of different kinds, display a readiness 
to tax themselves and maintain a record of the different aspects of the economic 
life of the village bringing it up to date. . . . 

Next comes the colossal task of bringing about the application of science to sen- 
cultural and industrial production. The question whether legislation is necessary tor 
the purpose of securing consolidated holding requires examination. The co-operative 
movement is not functioning properly on account of the absence of the true c O'°P\ 
rative spirit. The weak points should be searched out and remedied. The moyemen 
Bhould be broadened and deepened. The adoption of measures with a view to j 
creation of a healthy balance between agricultural and industrial production in 
country should be one of the prime tasks of the Council. There are various on 
questions to be investigated like the middle class unemployment, the balance uetw 
different kinds and stages of education, the extension of irrigation faculties m 
absence of safeguards for improved method of cultivation beiDg adopted, the re-* 
tions on economic progress of an increase in population, the economics ot P , 
health, the incidence and distribution of taxation, Central ^Provinciid and 

Government’! . ’ ‘ 

railway 
the el< 

rates and the development of canal traffic. , . . 

It may be urged that questions like the above have not been neglected mu j 
and the reports of various Committees and Commissions appointed to investigate _ 
report od specific economic questions attest the earnestness of Government. 
weak point in the system consists however in the circumstance that there « u ^ 
thoritative and competent body to review each economic problem in relation to ^ 
economic problems and the whole sphere of social life. Apart from this there 
disadvantage involved in the faet that a period of agitation has necessarily w ^ 
before a Committee may be appointed to deal with any question. The treatment a 
a tendency to become sporadic, fragmentary and imperfect. This pcrnnps ^ 
why the reports of the various Committees have not been implements* j ^ 
Government of India. A permanent body with a continuous tenure dealing . t0 
economic life of the people as a whole and specific economic questions, is “ 
furnish the requisite co-ordination and continuity of policy, to awaken a , n . e " creg te 
of responsibility on the part of the Government as well as the people ana w 
necessary traditions. „n«.ting 00 

While developing plans for economic reconstruction one cannot help rent*- ^ j t 
the difficulty likely to be experienced in securing the necessary par 

Bhould not be forgotten that the expenditure incurred in this connc . c . tl ° 1 n -' tn ( , ID ploy- 
with that incurred in the reorganisation of a business which has drifted mio rj be 
ing sloppy methods and using antiquated machinery. Only great cate jn y, c 
taken to secure that the interests of efficiency receive paramount considerauo g ^ D1 j 
matter of the constitntion of the Council. Financial stringency 0U Kht - D g of 

in the way of the organisation of an institution with the proper func gn( j 
which is bound up the rapid expansion of the economic efficiency of the P^f 
the augmentation of the sources on which public revenues depend. i»_ The 

Any avoidable delay in this respect is likely to have unfortunate! 86 J tiis- 
earnestness of keen men combined with the sense of frustration induced ny e j 0 p. 
factory economic conditions is producing a number of fertile suggestions tor '4 
ment on different lines like a five-year plan for education, » j n 

scheme of sanitary improvement, and State promotion of industrial banira. 
absence of a co-ordinating agency inspiring confidence by its efficiency . ur rinjt 
tativo character, there is the danger of the State being stampeded into **"related 
expenditure on particular schemes which for lack of development fL un cil 9 , 

schemes msy fail to yield the expected results. Given satisfactory Economic 
given knowledge, courage, a sense of sacrifice and above all a spirit 0 p 'in » 

arrears of economic development that have accumulated may yet be clcarea £ 0 [ 8 
short period and the vast population of this land will come into the P 083 ®"®. t - l0n of 
rich life and enjoy material welfare of the kind which is open to the P°P U 
advanced countries like England and Japan. 
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THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 


Opening Day—28th. March 1932 

Tributes to the Viceboy 

There was a record attendance of Ruling Princes at the Eleventh Session of the 
Chamber of Princes which was opened by H. E. the Viceroy at New Delhi on the 
28th. March 1932. Before the Viceroy's address a cordial welcome was extended to 
Lord and Lady Willingdon by a resolution moved by the Nauah of Bhopal, the 
Chancellor, which tendered sincerest good wishes to His Excellency. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, welcoming the Viceroy, said that Lord Willingdon 
when he was Governor of two presidencies, had already given ample evidence of his 
sympathy with the Princes. The imcoropnrable personality of Lady Willingdon and 
her universal popularity and esteem required no mention. Both their Excellencies 
were known also for their hospitality. He felt sure that India’s hope in the pre¬ 
sent Viceroy would not be in vaiu. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanaaar, on behalf of the Western Indian States, associated 
himself with the resolution ana said that he was personally proud to welcome His 
Excellency as a fine sportsman, a warm friend'End a wise counsellor. His Excel¬ 
lency had, during the Inat few months, embarked on a period of constructive en¬ 
deavour for securing India her legitimate place in the Empire. In Lord Willingdon 
India as well as tbe Empire had ihe right man in tbe right place. 

The Maharaja of Altear said that Lord Willingdon possessed two very essential 
qualifications or a Viceroy, namely, courage and statesmanship, courage combined 
with firmness and strength and imagination combined with sympathy and foresight- 
educes. That India should have such a Viceroy at the helm of her affairs when 
consiitutioual questions were on the anvil was really India’s good luck. Hit Highness 
hoped that before long Lord Willingdon would be tbe first constitutional Governor- 
General of British India and wnuid be, as he had always been, the best friend of 
the Princes. He wished Lord Willingdon evety success in his endeavours firstly to’ 
establish peace and a happy administration ana secondly, to prepare the ground for 
inaugurating the Reforms 

The Maharaja Rana of Jhalatcar .said that the Viceroy had introduced a new 
phase in the Princes’ relations with tbe Crown by inspiring a feeling that with 
him at the helm of affairs, they could always look forward to sympathy, fair-play 
and justice. He felt confident that by progressive and beneficent administration 
within their own States they would strengthen His Excellency’s bends farther and 
justify and deserve this policy and bis friendship. India had reasons to be grateful 
to tbe Wtllingdons for the great cultural and social understanding between the East 
and tbe West which would prove a stronger tie than any political or constitutional 
form u las. 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla, the Chief of Bangli and the Chief of PKaltan supported 
the resolntion in glowing terms and it was carried amid-t cheers. 

The Viceroy said that he had felt embarrassed in putting that resolntion which 
was supported in extraordinarily charmtDg and grateful language. As regards himself 
their welcome had been far too generous. His successes, if be had any success in 
public life, had been very largely due to the fact that he had always around him good 
friends, good supporters and the best possible advisers. He said tbat such words as 
bad been expressed would be a source of encouragement in assisting him in carrying 
out the difficult and onerous duties of tbe Viceroy of India at the present time. 

Tribute to Departed Princes 

Tbe Chancellor, the Nawab af Bhopal, then moved the following resolntion : “Ths 
Chamber of Princes record its hesitfelt sorrow at the lamentable demise of Their 
Highnesses tbe Maharajas of Cochin, Idar and Benares, the ex-Baja of Cochin, and 
the ex-Bnja Saheb of Bilaspor, together with a sense of tbe lose thereby anataiued 
by the entire Order of Princes and offers its sincerest sympathies and condolences to 
the bereaved families.” 
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The Chancellor paid a tribute to the work done by the deceased Princes and after 
ILK the Jam Baheb had seconded the resolution, it was passed, all standing. 

, Welcome to new Bulebb 

The Chancellor next moved : ‘The Chamber of iPrinces offers its heartiest congratu¬ 
lations to Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Travancore, Cochin, Bhavnagsr, Benares 
and Idar and the Nawab Snheb of Loharu and the Thakore Saheb of Bajkot on 
their assumption of powers and welcomes them all in its midst, wishing them a long 
and prosperous reign?’ His Highness said.that he was sure the new members would 

f rove a tower of strength to their cauao, snd that they would render service to the 
Inspire, their own Motherland and to the States. 

The Maharaja of Travancore and the Maharaja of Benares acknowledged the wel¬ 
come and thanked their brother Princes. 

The Maharaja of Travancore acknowledging the welcome accorded to him said: 
“I feel honoured as well as touched by the cordial welcome that has been accorded 
to me by my Brother Princes, and by the expressions of kindly comradeship 
that have accompanied the welcome. On such an occasion, I can and shall say no 
more than thie : that it will be my endeavour to maintain our traditions and to co¬ 
operate under the aegis of the Crown in the great task of preserving our individuality 
and our heritage and simultaneously of working for the common good and uplift of 
our country. It is my good fortune to have inherited from my illustrious predeces¬ 
sors settled and. progressive system of administration, working in close contact with 
my people and in sympathy with their needs and aspirations. It will be my ambi¬ 
tion and my happiness, with the goodwill of the Viceroy and your sympathy, to 
proceed aloog these lines and to fulfil my responsibilities to my peoplo and to the 
Motherland. 


The Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency the Viceroy then delivered his address is opening the sessions of 
the Chamber. The following is the text of His Excellency’s sppeech 

Your Highnesses,—It is wholly unnecessary for me to express the great pleasure 
that I feel in presiding, for the first time in my position as Viceroy at this, the 
eleventh meetins of the Chamber of Princes—a pleasure which is much enhanced by 
the fact that I am meeting and greeting to-day a number of Your Highnesses whom 
1 can claim as my close and valued friends and by the further fact that, during 
many years of public service in India, I have always been able to take a keen active 
interest in all matters connected with your Order. I have already, during the past 
eleven months, experienced the manifold advantages obtained from informal discussions 
with many of Your Highnesses and I welcome this new opportunity of being **•<>• 
elated with your more formal deliberations on the maDy vital and important matters 
now engaging yonr attention. 


Tribute to Departed Princes 

Since its last sessions in March 1931, your Chamber has lost by death three of it* 
members. Only on Saturday last, I heard that His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
had passed away. He succeeded to the gadi in 1914 on the abdication of His BighneM 
Raja Sir Rama Varma, whose death we also have to deplore, and he attended Your 
Highnesses’ early conferences in 1916 and in 1919. Since then foiling health h*u 

no‘ 
id 

of the sudden death almost at the moment when he bad come to welcome m 
Bombay was a great shock to me. On my arrival as Governor of Bombay, I rec0 '‘, 
lect spending my first Christmas in India under hia hospitable roof. A man or 
coneervaiive ideas, he stood Bomewbat apart from the stream of modern proofs* 
and. I am told that he had never attended the sessions of your Chamber. A Kutno 
Rajput, he inherited the martial traditions of his race and served the Empire 
Egypt during the Great Wnr. , , 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares who died within the last few months ha . 
I am informed t twice attended the sessions of your Chamber. He was a ruler o 
the best type, just, high-minded, and caring above all things for the proper 8 -® £ n .-, 
prosperity of his people. Since the Benares State was formed in 1911. I , 

u» true to say, that he proved himself to be a diotinguiehed and worthy mem<>er o 
Your Highness’ Order. Both Your Highnesses and the Chamber are the poorer *v 
his loss. 
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I must also refer to the death of His Highness the ex-Rija of Bilaspur. Afflict¬ 
ed by ill-health, he had for some years before his death abdicated hi* high office 
in favour of his son, and had resided in retirement at Benares. 

Nor can I omit a reference to Their Late Highnesses the Senior Maharani-Regent 
of Givalior and the Maharani-Regent of Dhar, who have both died within the year 
while carrying out devotedly and successfully the taste of administration in the inter¬ 
ests of the minor Maharajas. Both the ladies were distinguished by their high sense 
of duty and justice, and have nobly vindicated the high tradition of Indian woman¬ 
hood in positions of authority and responsibility. 

I am sure. Your Highnesses will join with me in expressing sympathy withlall the 
bereaved families and welcoming to your Chamber those of their successors who have 
assumed the duties and responsibilities of high positions to which they hare been 
called. 

Delegation to Geneva 

At the meeting of the Leogne of Nations Assembly held in 1931, for (he first 
time a State Minister and not a Ruling Prince represented the Indian States. With 
the kind permission of His Hignness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, Dewan Abdul 
Hamid was enabled to undertake this duty, and I am informed that he carried out 
hia onerous and responsible labours with great success and distinction. He has 
shown at Geneva that not only the Ruling Priuc3S of Indio, but their Minister* 
also eau hold their ovru with the delegates of other nations. I feel sure that Your 
Highnesses would wish tj express your appreciation of the manner in which Dewan 
Abdul Hamid had discharged his responsibilities. 

Changes in Chamber's Constitution 

I notice from your agenda Your Highnesses’ intention to alter certain of the 
articles in the Chamber’s constitution. I am given to understand that the system 
of having enbstitute-members for the Standing Committee was only initiated a year 
ago, and there has, therefore, not been any long period in which to teat the merit* 
or disadvantages of the system. I should have been inclined to suggest to you to 
give the present conditions a little more time to be tested before making the changes 
that are proposed. I fully appreciate that your object is of course to secure a 
quorum of the Standing Committee at all times and this can, doubtless, be obtained 
by increasing the number of your members. It is perhaps less invidious to be a 
member of the Standing Committee than to occupy the position which has ’hitherto 
been designated substitute-member. Ou the other hand, it is a general experience 
that committees cau be too large, and though I am not prepared to eay that nine is 
an excessive number, still the despatch of business tends to be more expeditious 
where the numbers are fewer. With these general remarks, I am quite couteut to 
.leave any decision on this matter to Your Highnesses, who, no doubt, appreciate 
better than I can yonr feelings on this question. 

Standing Committee Meeting 

Only one meeting of the Standing Committee of yonr Chamber haa taken ' place 
since its last session. I need hardly eay that this does not imply on the part of its 
members any neglect of your interests or failure io their responsibilities. And hers 
I should like to make some observation of a personal character and assure you that, 
if there has been any dtlay or neglect in advancing the consideration of the many 
detailed poiats that Yonr Highnesses have, as I well know, so much in your minds, 
the fault has not in any way oeen due to His Highness the Chancellor ; for I cau 
personally eay and I buow it for a fact, that, from the moment I landed at Bombay 
he has never wearied of attending to these matter on Your Highnesses’ behalf, and 
I can sincerely pay my tributes to hie untiring zeal and energy in his endeavours to 
secure decisions on the various problem*. Last year too has been so occupied by the 
special problems of the Round Table Conference that many of the topics now under 
discussion in the Standing Committee, have necessarily required to be put aside 
temporarily. Many of ihnn are directly affected by the problems of Federation and 
oauuot hope fur a final solution until tuese have reached a decision, while other* are 
not of the same urgency and importance as tbose connected with Federation, Mott 
of the members of the Committee have also been in Europe as member* of the 
Round Table Conference itself, and it has been difficult to arrange meeting* for 
thi« purpose until after their retarn. 1 understand, however, that at the meetiny 
held earlier this month, useful progress has been made in certain of the weightg 
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matters that have been for some time past under discussion with my Political 
Department. 1 am informed that one of them, relating to acquisition by the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of non-residential property in British. India, has achieved the 
record of a tenth summary. It is now being placed before the Chamber, and let us 
hope that after so many rebirths it will at last earn Nirvana by a final settlement. 

. I am glad to learn also that it has been possible to meet Your Highnesses' 
wishes in certain matters in which the exercise of railway jurisdiction by my Govern¬ 
ment within your territories bad been causing you practical inconvenience. 

If, ihowever, the volume of work from the Standing Committee for 
presentation to the Chamber is smaller than the normal. I think I can claim that 
we have made considerable progress in two other directions which are of great 
interest to Yonr Highnesses. The Committee on Ceremonials appointed by the 
Standing Committee to examine these special matters has expended considerable time 
and labour in discussions both with myself and my Political Secretary, and we hare 
on many pointa reached agreements which will, I hope, prove satisfactory to the 
Chamber. It has unfortunately been impossible to complete them in time for the 
present session, but I have every hope that they will be ready for your considera¬ 
tion at the next meeting of the Chamber. 

Paramountcy Question 

I have also recently had the benefit of discussions with your Standing Committee 
on the very important question of Paramountcy, and here too I think those who 
were present will agree we have advanced a long way towards agreement, ini many 
of its aspects. I cannot now give the details since it is obviously undesirable to 
diicuss them at the present stage, but I have every confidence that, before the 
meeting of the Chamber next year, we may be able to announce a clear policy 
this matter, for I know well that it is a question which has greatly exercised your 
mind for some time. If I were to give you, in very general terms, my views of the 
main obligations under paramountcy of the two parties concerned, I would express 
it in the following manner . . 

The Viceroy as representing the Crown, has the duty of guaranteeing to the 
States the absolute security ot their rights and privileges which have been assured 
to them under tbeir treaties, sanads mid engagements and, if necessity arise*, to gi*® 
protection, to any Ruler: while the Rulers on their part, have the duty of adminis¬ 
tering their States in a sound, satisfactory and progressive manner for the welfare 
and benefit of their subjects, which will strengthen their position under their treaties, 
and let us hope render entirely unnecessary the effective protection of the. Crown. 

Let me add that I hope, and believe, that the result of our deliberations will oe 
to remove of your anxieties and to resolve most of your difficulties and confirm m 
a practical manner the assurances—frequently given to you in the past of t-be in¬ 
violability and Becnrity of your position under your treaties, sanads and engage¬ 
ments. 

Enforcement of Law and Order 

In these days, when efforts are widely made to subvert law and order throughout 
this country, it is my duty to give you all possible assistance in maintaining your 
lawful authority: and this I am determined to do. I acknowledge gratefully “j* 
msuy messages that have reached me from the members of yonr Order approving o 
my decision to enforce law and maintain order at any costs iu British India an 
Offering any assistance that may be required. You, I am sure, reeognise Ibat tu 
States cannot stand entirely apart from their neighbours in British India. Oisorm- 1 
and lawlessness, if unchecked, must spread from the one to the other. Your H'gu- 
nesses, therefore,, are closely concernea with the stability of conditions beyond you 
borders, just as in the converse case, unsettled conditions in the States may 
their repercussions in the British Provinces, It caunot, therefore, be said that w 
conveying to me your sympathy and approval in the policy which I have, been 
compelled regretfully to adopt, within the last few months, you are intervening u* 
matters that do not concern yon. . 

Moreover, Yonr Highnesses realise as well ae I do, that force and repress to 
cannot be an end in themselves and that I have only adoped them so a®. 
produce conditions. in which we may be able to proceed with the detai 
of the great constitutional changes that are impending and under whicn 
ft may be possible to introduce and work Ihem snccesfnlly. It is I*} ■?* 
firm belief that we shall, before long, he able to inaugurate a new era in u» 
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constitutional history of this' great country that I am determined, at alt costs, to 
secure and maintain the peaceful conditions under which alone such progress may 
be made. Any other path can lead only to chaos ; and he would indeed take a heavy 
responsibility who allowed India to slide into that abyss. I am grateful in the know¬ 
ledge that I can count on the help of all Your Highnesses in my efforts to ensure 
the orderly progress of India to her appointed destiny. 

Sates and Federation 

Nearly two years have elapsed Bince in London your representatives took the momen¬ 
tous decision to join an All-India Federation and, to co-operate with the representa¬ 
tives of British India in working out its details. An idea bo attractive has appealed 
strongly to all the interests concerned ; and the strength of their belief, that it is the 
best solution of a most difficult problem, is demonstrated by tbe energy and enthu¬ 
siasm with which during the last eighteen mouths they have all laboured to remove 
the many difficulties lying iu its path. It is a mistake to under-estimate or be blind 
to these difficulties. Many interests are involved and of these some are conflicting. 
But there has, I am thankful to say, been throughout a realisation that they must 
not be permitted to block the path towards the ideal, and that a solution for them 
must be found. Believe me, I sympathise keenly with your doubts, and misgivings 
which are inevitable, when changes of magnitude and importance such as these have 
to be undertaken. You desire what is best for India as a whole, but each one of 
you iB naturally concerned to see that the new conditions will not imperil your own 
existence or that of the Bystem of Government which you believe to have still much 
of value to contribute to the progress of your own country. . The time for conside¬ 
ration has doubtless appeared short when compared with tbe importance of the issues 
involved, and I must congratulate Your Highnesses on being able, within it, to reach 
what I understand are agreed conclusions on most of the main points. 

If, as I hope, the resolutions upon the agenda receive tbe approval of your Cham¬ 
ber, a great siep will have been made towards the settlement of the problem. There 
have been times when tbe prospect of such a settlement has seemed remote end it is 
a source of the keenest satisfaction to me that with tho . wise and able assistance of 
yonr Minister, you should have reached decisions not inconsistent with the early 
establishment of a Federal system in India. 

I am glad that I may look forward to the future meetings of this Chamber where 
we can take counsel together for tbe further progress of this great 'scheme. But I 
cannot imagine a more important or critical session than this at which it is my 
pleasure and privilege to preside for the first time. It is difficult to visualise a 
time when Indian Princes had no common forum for the discussion of questions of 
joint interest to them all, but events move rapidly in a modern world, and what 
appeared to be a startling innovation yesterday, becomes ordinary, commonplace 
to-day. The experience of Your Highnesses in this direction in your own Chamber 
may, I would suggest, make you ready to face the prospect of still further constitu¬ 
tional changes with courage and confidence. Change must always seem doubtful to 
minds nurtured in a conservative tradition, but political wiBdom consists in realising 
that new conditions require new measures and remedies and that oor intellects and 
judgment have been given ns to decide which path offers the more advantages and 
the less danger and to choose it accordingly. 

In ending my introductory remarks at this my first session of your Chamber, I 
would express the hope that you will enter upon it inspired with courage as well as 
caution, and with an earnest desire for the common weal, both of your own people 
and that of the Greater India of which yon form a part. 


Second Day—29th. March 1932 

Chancellor's Statement 

An interesting statement reviewing the work of the past year was made to-day by the 
• Chancellor, the Kaicab of Bhopal. He said that meetings of the Standing Committee 
were held early in March, ana seven questions were discussed. Of these, the ques¬ 
tion of the acquisition of nnn-residential property had been disposed of and tbe in¬ 
clusion of the talnkas of Mania, etc. in the electorate for representative members had 
been referred for further examination, while the question of censorship over telegrams 
was under discussion. 
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It was proposed that a deputation of Princes should pursue the disoussion of 
this important matter with the Viceroy. The question of the construction of dams 
was discussed at a joint conference of Ministers and Government officers, and it was 
postponed to enable legal advice being taken by them on tbe subject. 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands was fully discussed. 
Tbe arrangements agreed to briefly provide for (1) dealing with offenders on railway 
lands ; [2\ the issue by tbe State officers of licenses for carrying arms on railway 
lands by the subjects of the Princes ; (3) frequent and regular touring by railway 
magistrate for the convenience of the State subjects, and (4j retrocession of sovere¬ 
ignty to States as distinguished from jurisdiction in cases where lands had been 
ceded in full sovereignty for railway purposes. The main question of retrocession of 
jurisdiction would be further examined. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal continued:— 

"The question of compensation in the event of a railway being constructed which, 
adversely affects the. interests of an existing railway or tramway, has been referred 
to a committee consisting of the Ministers of railway-owning States and others, espe¬ 
cially interested in it. 

“Besides the questions enumerated above, the Political Secretary discussed the 
following matters informally with the Standing Committee(1) The proper arming 
of the Dili ice forces of the States ; (2) the training of cadets for Indian State Forces 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst; (3) the difficulties experienced by the 
Indian States as regards armament of their armies and police ; (4) special service 
officers for the Indiaa State Forces required for mobilisation j (5) the question of 
the financial liability of the Indiaa States for deportation of French Indo-Ohins 
subjects. In regard to the proper arming of the police, I am glad to be able to 
inform your Highnesses that the Government of India have now agreed to remove 
many difficulties which we have been experiencing. Discussions on other questions 
are in progress, and some ground has alteady been covered. It is hoped that these 
discussions would be concluded before long. 

“Apart from these the question of Paramountcy and Honours has also been care¬ 
fully examined. Under the direction of the Standing Committed, I addressed a 
communication to HiB Excellency the Viceroy and forwarded notes embodying our 
general opinion on these matters. The question of ceremouial honours was after¬ 
wards formally discussed with the Political Secretary by a special committee consist¬ 
ing of Their Highnesses of Kashmir, Bixaner, Patiala, Alwar and myself. ‘I'he di** 
cussion lias revealed many points of agreement, and 1 hope that, with the sympathe¬ 
tic support of the Viceroy, these matters may be carried through to a successful 
conclusion. When thiB_ hope is realised, Your Highnesses will agree that the relations 
between the Ruling Princes of India and the representative of ithe Crown will be 
much happier. 

4 The important question of Paramountcy was the subject of prolonged discussions 
between Hib Excellency the Viceroy aud the Standing Committee, and it is hoped 
as Hie Excellency announced yesterday, that the result of our deliberations will M 
to remove many of our anxieties and to resolve most of our difficulties and confirm 
in a practical manner, the assurances frequently given to us in the past of the 
inviolability and security of our position under our treaties, sanads and 
engagements.” , 

Concluding, the Chancellor expressed his special gratitude to the Viceroy and 
thanks to the Princes and to the Political Department, and announced that b« 
would not seek re-election for the Chancellorship. 

Appreciation of Standing Committee's Labour* 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur moved : “This Chamber records its appreciation oj 
tha work done by the Standing Committee and its gratitude for the service* 
rendered by Their Highnesses who belonged to it” . 

The Mahsraja said that the Standing Committee had to tackle the root 
momentous problems and had proved themselves fully worthy of the trus 
reposed in them. He added : “They have shown their capacity to deal with those 
questions in a manner that may well entitle them to be called constitutional 
lawyers. The Committee found time to investigate thoroughly and prepare 
and discuss such vital questions as paramountcy and ceremonial honour*- 
I am tare we are grateful to know from the Viceroy* speech and iron 
the Chancellor’s report that good progress was made in the discussion* 
held. The speeches which have emerged from the R. T. O. and especially 
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on safeguards, which alt of us are so very anxious to secure, are all the 
outcome of their earnest labours for the whole Order of the Princes, big and small 
and we should be failing io onr dnty, if we were not to express our sense of 
gratitude to them.” _ It was fortunate that at this period, in their history, 
representatives of Indian States should have consisted of such selfless and patriotic 
men.' He mentioned among their constructive contributions, settlement on delicate 
. questions like paramountcy nod ceremonials. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Work at the League of Nations 

The Chancellor next presented the report of Dewan Abdul Hamid who represent¬ 
ed the States at the last session of the League of Nations. The Chancellor thought 
a good precedent had been established, that one of the Ministers might represent 
the States and hoped it would be followed, but certain points would have to be 
cleared up in the representation of StAtes by Ministers. He moved a vote of thanks 
and an expression of appreciation of the very creditable manner in which Mr. 
Abdnl Hamid had acquitted himself as their representative. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner seconded the resolution. He was pleased to see a 
precedent created and although there might be some points to be settled further 
in this connectiou, he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. This was 
unanimously passed. 

States’ Delegation to R. T. C.— Bhopal’s Statement 

The Natcab of Bhopal !tben presented a statement reviewing the work performed 
by the Chambers’ representives at the Uonnd Table Conference. At the outset 
he read the following message received from His .Highness the :Maharaja Gaekwsr 
who was the leader of their Delegation in England :— 

“Your Highnesses—The second session of the'Ronnd Table Conference was'held In 
London last year. Owing to my ill-health I was not able to lake a ‘full part in it. 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor of the Princes’ 'Chamber had to. 
take my place and do the whole work for which we cannot ihsnk him too much. 
With these few words I commend to Your Highnesses the Report drafted by His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb”. 

The Indian States’ Delegation to the Round Table Conference was enlarged by 
the nomination of Their Highnesses of Indore, Cutch and Kapurthala, the Rajas of 
Korea and Sarila and a representative from Travancore. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir who was unfortunately not able to be present at the Conference was 
represented by Colonel Haksar, while Nawab Liaqat Hyat Khan acted as substitute 
delegate to His Highness of Patiala who was also unable to attend the Conference. 

The Federal Structure Committee was summoned to meet in London on the 7th. 
of September. Our representation on the Committee was strengthened by the 
addition on Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Baroda, the Maharaja of Bewa, the 
Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, and the Ch ; cf of Sangli. 

The committee met again in Sb James’s Palace under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Batikey. Owing to ill-health His Highness Maharaja Oaekwar was not able 
to take part personally in the detailed work of the Conference throughout and his 
place in the Committee was taken by his Minister, Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari. As 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, I was therefore entrusted with the active 
leadership of the Delegation. 

Your Highnesses have been kept fully informed through the weekly bulletins 
issued from my office of the work done by yonr Delegation in London and there¬ 
fore it is hardly necessary for me to allude to it at length. The programme put 
before the Federal Structure Committee by the Lord Chancellor wab to 811 in the 
details of the scheme adumbrated last year, especially in regard to the composition, 
character and powers of the federal legislature, the composition snd responsibility 
of the federal executive, the allocation of financial rrsonrees to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the constitution of the Supreme Court and the definition of the safeguards 
necessary in the transition period in the administration of the Army, External 
Affairs, and other Crown subjects and in the maintenance of credit and currency. 

In regard to the Federal Legislature it was our unanimous view that both the 
Chambers should have co-ordinate authority in every respect, that there should 
be no difference in powers between the Upper and the Lower Honse snd that in 
eases of difference which cannot be resolved by the ordinary methods of r efer ence 
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bad?, a Joint session of the two Chambers should be convened. The majority of 
our Delegation strongly urged in the terma of the resolution of the informal 
Conference of Princes held in Delhi prior to the sessions of the Chamber, that toe 
tipper House should consist of 250 members and that we should be allotted ntty 
per cent of the seats, while the Lower House should consist of 400 members «ina 
the States should receive 33 1/3 per cent. Unfortunately, on the question ot tne 
Upper House, it was impossible to secure unanimity among ourselves as aoms 
States expressed with emphasis the view that the Upper House should be a 
and compact body. The Committee ultimately reported in favour of a House oi 
200 members ana allotted to the States 80 seats on the basis of 40 per cent. 

As soon as this report was published 1 wrote to the Lord Chancellor the folio e 
letter drawing attention to the resolution of the Chamber and requesting 
Majesty’s Government to take no irrevocable decision on this point : 

“As anticipated, there has been considerable dissatisfaction expressed by the 
Princes in India about the proposal contained in the third report of the 
Structure Committee that the numerical strength of the representatives of the ow 
in the Upper Chamber should be limited to 80. I have been receiving nume o 
cables from India pressing me to ask for at least 125 seats in the Upper Jr 1 *®. V 
1 understand that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has, in consultation « 
many of bis brother Princes in India, cabled you expressing the same opinion. 

“I feel that there is much greater chance of the federal proposals being accep 
by a larger number of States, if a larger nnmher of seats than is at present prop® 
is ava lable for distribution amongst them. You will remember that in the Com® , 
I pointed out that the Chamber of Princes had, after full consideration, mstru 


itself 


its representatives to secure at least 125 seats in the Upper House. .v^ 

“You were good enough to assure us that you will personally undertake to see ^ 
the Constitutional Guarantees necessary for the maintenance of the rights of tne o 
will be incorporated in the new Constitution. I am confident that we canl«* 
matter safely in your hands with the assn ranee that when the time comes, the ri 
will he consulted and their interests will be fully protected. . the 

“I am emphasising these points only because 1 am anxious to secure 


anxious to secure 

proposals which emerge from the discussion at the Conference, the widest po ^ 
Among Rnlpra nnri thA rJftWArnmpnl*. of India. WOll i t _ 


support from among the Rulers and the Government 
the Chamber of Princes is anxious to make the Conference 


of India, 
success, 


Intimate 

ha* b«cn 
A l|.Iodia 
existence 
widest 


it naturally 

attaches the greatest importance to the sovereignty and independence, of 
and it will, before giving its final consent, examine the constitutional j mste 
resulting from the Conference primarily with a view to see how far the 
interests of all the States have been fully safeguarded, and how far it 
possible, without interfering in their internal alfaire to draw up an 
Federal Constitution which would guarantee and secure to them their |awl 
through the generations that are to come. In order, therefore, to obtain tne 
possible measure of agreement among the Rulers of the States specially the 8 ,j 0D 
States and to strengthen the hands of those of us who desire to help in tne 
of an All-India Federation, I request you to give your kind and sympthetio 
deration to the points to which I have drawn attention in this letter. . the 

“f should very much like to have a quiet talk with you some time hero w 
Prime Minisier makes his declaration, and would do so whenever it.is convente 
yon. I shall be out of London for one day, on Tuesday, the 24th instant. 

In the Federal Ministry, representation of States will be secured by a 
tlonal convention. Besides, it is clear, that if one-third of the total number oi moac t 
in the Lowtr House is to be allotted to the States, they will form such a j^ rs | 
and powerful body as to ensure to the States an adequate share in x j 
administration. The fact that the Upper House in which we shall have 4U pe M 
representation will be co-ordinate in authority with the Lower House would 1 
strengthen our position- in the Government. On this point, Your ilign , 
Representatives are fully satisfied that the interests of the States were aaeq 
protected. . which 

The question of Federal Finance was explored by a Sub-Committee onL , ^ 
the Delegation was represented by Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Ismati. <ujj w 
HakBar and Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari, Even before the matter was reie Dta ble 
a Committee, we had made clear that no scheme of federal finance will be acc v 
to us which (1) included any proposal of direct taxation of our snujeci* J # 
federal Government ; (2) dia not abolish the tributes now boing paid oy 
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States and take into consideration the assignments of territory in view of payment 
by others. The report of the Committee while generally accepting onr principle 
suggested a corporation tax as a source of Federal revenue. As this proposal was 
not in conformity with onr view that no direct taxation Bhonld be extended to the 
States, onr Delegation opposed it in the Federal Structure Committee. Some 
members of the Delegation also held the view that it was not possible for their 
States to accept or reject the Federal Structure Committee’s proposals until (a) the 
full implications of the financial proposals were worked out and made available to 
them and (b) an enquiry was begun into the pending coses of an economic 
character between the States and the Government of India. These two principles 
have now been accepted and the Prime Minister’s final statement on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government contained the announcement that Committees for these 
purposes will be appointed aa early as possible. Those Committees have now 
arrived in India ana are engaged in the detailed examination of some of tho 
questions raised by the Delegation. 

Federal Court 

The question of the Federal Court which we always considered to be essential 
in the interests of the States had not been discussed at the last session of the 
Conference. Onr point of view was that the Federal judiciary should be established 
os the joint court of the Crown and the States deriving its jurisdiction by delega¬ 
tion both from the Crown and the States and it should have exclusive and final 
authority to deal with questions relating to the interpretation of the constitution, 
controversy between units of the Federation and between the States and the 
Federation. The proposal that there should be appeals from the Federal Court to 
the Privy Council was opposed by us on the ground that such appeals will 
constitute an infringement of our sovereignty. 

On such important questions, it was necessary that the States’ Delegation should 
have at its disposal expert legal advice as the questions which arose in connection 
with the Federal Court were of a technical character. Therefore, after doe enquiry 
I engaged the services of two eminent constitutional lawyers, Mr. Upjohn, K. 0. and 
the Hon’ble Cyril Asquith, whose counsel and advice were taken by me in regard 
to these and other qaestions. 

The plenary sessions was held on the 28th of November.. The point of view of 
the States was put forward by many speakers, more especially by His Highness 
the Mabarao of Cutch, the Pro-Cbancellor and the Rajas of Korea and Sarila and 
by myseli The policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Indio, and the 
proposals in regard to future work were announced by the Prime Minister in his 
speech on the 1st of December. It affirmed in unequivocal terma the decision of 
the National Government to pursue the idea of ao All-India Federation with tho 
Statea constituting an integral part of it, and to make Federal Executive responsi¬ 
ble to the Legislature, sobject to important safeguards in relation to the Army, 
External Policy and Financial Credit. The outstanding details in regard to fran¬ 
chise, finance and the claims of the States would immediately be enquired into by 
expert Committees appointed by His Majesty’s Government presided over by public 
men from England. The work of these committees will be co-ordinated by a small 
and representative body chosen from among the members of the Round Table- 
Conference. When their reports have been submitted and examined, His Majesty’s 
Government propose to summon the whole Conference to review the conclusions.' 

So far as the States are concerned, the Prime Minister’s statement accepts tho 
fact that the allotment of seata among themselves is primarily a domestic concern 
for the States and their Rulers. It is not necessary, I hope, to emphasise how 
great a responsibility rests on us in having thus undertaken to settle this question 
to the satisfaction of all legitimate interests of Indian India. Failing an agreement 
among us, the only alternative would be to refer the matter to an expert Committee 
appointed by the Crown. 

DnriDg the whole period of onr work in England the ImRan States’ Delegation 
met regularly and worked as far aa possible as a united team. Our regular discus¬ 
sions proved helpfnl in reconciling different points of view and in many cases in 
reaching an agreement among ourselves. We were thus generally able to speak 
with one voice and what was of equal importance, to preserve a complete under¬ 
standing among ourselves. It is true that on some qnestious like representation in 
the Upper Chamber, we were unable to secure unanimity of views but those minor 
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differences did not in any manner affect the spirit of general 
friendly co-operation that marked our work as a delegation. . 

In this connection, I would be failing in my duty if I did not pay a tnbute to 
Bis Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, our respected leader. Though to 
indifferent health His Highness kept himself fully informed and gave us the beaeht 
of his valuable advice and weighty support. I should not also omit to mention tne 
invalnable help which the Delegation received from the other Princea and .Ministers 

Colonel Haksar also worked ae Secretary General to the States’ Delegation and 
Mr. Panikkar, Secretary to the Chancellor, was ae before. Secretary of our Deieg- 
tion. Their zeal and energy left nothing to be desired. Our thanks ace due to in 
also. 


Third Day— 31nt. March 1932 

Question op Paramountcy and Ceremonials 
T he Chamber resumed its session to-day and sat for an hour. The Viceroy 

^ The Maharaja of Ahcar moved : “The Chamber of Princes places on record jj® 
sincere thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy for having taken up with His n r 
ness the Chancellor, and the representatives of the Chamber the questions ot r ■ 
mouotcy and ceremonials, the early settlement of which is of vital imports 
to the States and to the Chamber of Princes and its earnest .hope that they win “ 
disposed of satisfactorily at the earliest possible moment”. . .l. 

l'he Maharaja of Alwar said that the question was fundamental and lay at 
root of all the questions that had hitherto cropped up before the Chamber. Ait 
other questions would be considerably simplified once this was settled. The <l n ®S 

* * * " IMA tk A IaAa A if p. Vi aa! A!-It rtnmO /Ml f tA Tntlie FT A And^Q . ^ 



It)tare dfepeads. We could outer the Federation with a easier mind if this is bo ^ « 
The Viceroy has viewed our difficulties very sympathetically and 1broad-m y 
(applause). We want a clear exposition of our mutual position, which wnne 
may be clearly understood between ourBelves in our mind, require to be ciearc ^ 
the outside, namely, what is our position vis-a-vis the Crown, vis-a-vis the n 
Government and the Indian States. . go l a . 

“Similarly regarding ceremonials, our Order lays considerable stress on toe 
tion of the question and we are most grateful to the Viceroy for the «*P®~ » 

_ A a«^«a*Ua.:a____ tt.L tt:. __ 4aaU if fa-nnlaUSC)* 



finally known they would have reason to be even more prateful to the Viceroy- hia 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur said that the Viceroy had stated very lucidly ^ip 
opening address the corresponding duties which were implied in the , re “i l f 10 t h 0 sa 
between the Paramount Power and the Indian States. He continued : it wJ n 
duties are always borne in mind by our Order, the question of Paramountry 
present very few difficulties and it cvill strengthen the position of the r 
under the treaties and render entirely unnecessary the effective protection o 
Crown”. He thanked the Viceroy for the definition given in general terms. ^ 
The Maharcja of Mayurbharj paid a tribute to the solicitude shown ny 
Viceroy. He was gfad that the relations between the Crown and the States . 
remain unchanged. Though they stood at the parting of the ways and Consul'*'' 
might come and go, they would ever remain loyal to the King Emperor. 

The resolution of the Maharaja of Alwar was passed unanimously. Viceroy 

3h« Viceroy thanked their Highnesses lor their charming speeches. in 0 * 
said that he had for long felt that these questions should be cleared up, _ou 
resolution waB a little prematnre. “We have neither finished onr discussion . 

regard to Paramonntcy nor Ceremonials. But I am very grateful to Your e 

nesses for taking things on trust. I shall do all that I can to bring about a , t 

factory conclusion—salisfaeiory both to Your Highnesses’ poiDt of view an 
of the Crown (applause). The Maharaja of Alwar haa referred to my having 
with the question of Ceremonials so expeditiously. But 1st me say that since a **» 
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been associated with your Chancellor as the President of this Chamber, he has 
bombarded me with questions relating to Paramountoy and Ceremonials (Iaoghter 
and applause). But I am a much older man that His Highness and have not the 
power of rapidity which he still has. But I am glad to Bay that I shall continue 
to do my best in the joint interests of the Crown and the Indian States. 

States’ Delegation to R. T, 0. 

. The Maharaja of Patina nest moved: “That this Chamber places on record its 
sincere appreciation of the services to the cause of the Stales rendered by the 
Indian States’ Delegation in advocating their just claims at the R. T. 0. This 
Chamber desires to accord its gratitude for the Bcrupulous manner in which its 
representatives adhered to the mandate given by the resolutions of this Chamber.” 

The Maharaja of Panna paid a tribute to the Chancellor who led the deputation 
and to the veteran Prince, the Maharaja of Bikaner. As the result of the Confer* 
ence, avenues of advance had been certainly cleared for further progress towards 
the goal of a greater India. Unfortunately, a great deal of misunderstanding had 
been created by uninformed criticism of the idea of Confederation, aa it was sup¬ 
posed to be directed agaiDSb the idea of a Federation, but the suspicions had been 
now removed because the express purpose of the Confederation idea was to bring 
the Federation still nearer to realization. He thanked the Ruler of Dholpur for 
hia work at the R. T. 0. “He continued : Until a few days ago it was thought 
that a schism had been created among the Order of Princes, but with inoesBant and 
genuine efforts, we are in a happy position to-day of being unanimous on all these 

f oints, and are able to present a united point of view before our friends in British 
ndia and in Britain. “(Applause). He said that the scheme of Federation had 
been drawn up, only" in outlines, bat added: I am sure, with their past record of 
success, we can rely upon our delegation, to carry oa the task to a successful 
termination in the coming year.” 

Finally, he said that the Motherland was passing through momentous times. 
One false step might do barm. He also thanked the Ministers who worked on the 
various R. T. O. committees and did great service to the cause of the States. 

The Ruler of Wankaner seconded the resolution, and complimented the Chancellor 
for hia enthusiasm and energy combined with sagacity and wisdom. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Ohaneellor thanked them for the praise given to them for their humble efforts 
in the discharge of what was after all their duty and trust. 

The Chancellor placed before the Chamber the recommendations of the Standing 
Committee in regard to the question of acquisition of non-residential property in 
British India by the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. He gave a history of the auestion 
spread over the post twelve years and said: “I am glad to say that an agreed settle¬ 
ment had been reached. The memoranda in placed before you represents the result 
of our discussions. It concedes to the Princes the right of acquiring non-residential 
property without the previous consent of the Government of India except in case of 
transfer by mortgage. It also concedes the principle of acquisition of non-residential 
property in the name of any other person. As onr points have been considered, I 
recommended that the summary may be generally accepted and thas allowed in our 
President’s happy phrase to attain Nirvana. (Applause). 


Fourth Day—1st April 1932 

The States and Federation* 

Both the Princes’ Chamber and the galleries were crowded when the sitting 
of the Chamber was resumed to-day under the presidency of the Viceroy. The 
Chancellor, His Highness the Naicab of Bhopal, moved what he said was the most 
important resolution of the session which ran :— 

♦With reference to this resolution “The Economisf 'wrote:—"The Eleventh Annual 
Session of the Chamber of Princes was opened this Monday, March 27'h 
by the Viceroy; _ and on this occasion the Balers of the Indian States 
have reaffir ed their intention—originally expressed some two years ago—of entering 
into an All-India Federation with the British Indian provinces. The snostantive 
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“This Chamber declares that the States will join in the All-India Federation on 
the assamption that the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them toe 
following guarantees. . ... 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied in the constitution; 

(b) That under the constitution their rights arising from the treaties or sanaas 

or engagements remain inviolate and inviolable; ' . ... 

(c) That the sovereignty and internal independence of the States remain in 

and are preserved and fully respected, and that the obligations of the Crown to w 
Staten remain unaltered: „ ,, 

To secure this end, the Chamber authorises its representatives further to carry 
on negotiations in accordance with the mandate given to them at the intor 
meetings of the Princes and retains the right to examine the whole constitution, 
its completed form and the draft Bill before the final ratification by the Ouam 
and by each individual State.” . . . , .... 

The Natcab of Bhopal, moving the resolution, said that the slight differen 
in their ranks had been happily composed, thanks to the noble efforts of toe mans 
raja of Patiala principally, aod the work of their loyal Ministers (applause;. 

The Chancellor, taking a retrospect of the constitutional position, said t Bst 
the Act of 1919, the Simon Commission came. Its recommendations went some r* 
though not far enough, to remedy the principal defects of the Act of 19UL 
rapidly reviewed the developments of the relations of the States with tne ' 
For a matter of fifty years, from 1860 onwards the British Government hW . 
develop their Indian possession. This development tended to over-shadow po 
obligations. “We protested”, the Chancellor continued, “often mildly, some 
from sheer anguish loudly, but our protests were all against lnfringemei)i 
part only of onr rights, namely, political. In our ignorance, we dia n 
realise how our fiscal and financial rights had, at the same ti ne, been * ^ 

affected. In 1917, we urged that we must have an opportunity of disc * 
matters which touched our vital interests. The end of another decade wun an 
position even worse than before, and we succeeded to the extent of *Lble 

investigation. These led to the formulation, of certain dicta which we were ^ 
to accept. My review of the past is not being made in any unfriendly sp > ^ 
rather to show how the present position has been reached. Your Uignu * 0 _ 


passage in this week’s resolution runs : “This Chamber. declares that ^ill 
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existing treaties, sanads and other obligations regulating thelrelation newer ^ 
States and the Crown shall remain inviolate and inviolable ; and the rigu*® fop. 
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nal sovereignty Bhall remain untouched. In one sense the new resolution 0 [ 
Iher than its predecessor inasmuch as it is expressed as a ‘’declaration u* g |stts 
of a mere statement of opinion in regard to the probable action which tne ' Tj 
might be expected to take individually. The 8tates have now definitely 
themselves to federation as a body. At the same time the conditions and g _ ^ 

as re-s.ated. are uncompromising and comprehensive. If the States were 
stand on the letter of these conditions in perpetuity, the All*India Federatio 
future might find its life and growth and movement seriously cramped; Dtii R jDce9 
this is not a very formidable practical danger. The great thing is th a “_“ . riefl 
should have made np their minds definitely to enter the Federation. ,beii 

of other federations show that at the moment of taking the decision to.nnerK n pon 
separate existences in a larger whole, the federating Stales are apt to. ins 
their State rights very jealously ; but that in process of time the . logic oi offC 

impels them to modify and even waive these jealously preserved rights or t . jo g 

volition. For, a Federal Union, once successfully established, becomes a it S ( j)e 
in itself, which changes and grows and carries its parts and organs ", {?„ 0 |„tion, 
movement of its own life. Thus, on a long view, the Indian .Princes * fortune 
taken as a whole, is not unsatisfactory, while on a short view it is highly 
as a fresh practical step towards the goal of Indian self-government, it taken 

larly Important, of course, that as many such steps as possible sh° ula da»! 

at a time when the Government of India is having, unfortunately, to pursue 
policy of simultaneous constitutional advance and administrative repression. 
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aware of the re-assuring attitude of the Viceroy and, for my part, throughout the 
year I have held the office of Chancellor and more particularly during my visit to 
England, the conviction was borne in upon me that, whatever may nave happened 
in the past, in the immediate future, a new chapter in the history of the States is 
going to be written and that they can safely believe that, in the future, they will bs 
immune from any encroachment upon their treaty rights, and that their economic 
interests will be fully safeguarded. 

“The main position we have created as the result of the R. T. 0. is as follows. 
Our dynastic matters must remain the care of tho Crown. Our internal affairs 
must remain bpynnd interference from any quarter. Our treaties or engagements or 
sannads mast be literally respected. There must be other necessary safeguards 
embodied in the constitution. Given these guarantees, we shall, for matters ngreed to 
be. of common concern, join tho All-India Constitution in the confident belief that 
this association with the British India will be for the common benefit, and that each 
party will receive broad justice form the other and that there will be utter absence 
of mutual nagging and carping criticism. 

“It iB natural that, when dealing with a question of such magnitude. Your 
Highnesses should have some anxiety. Personally, I am convinced that, with the 
necessary guarantees secured, an All-India Federation will be entirely to our advan¬ 
tage. In proof of this, I should like to invite Your Highnesses’ attention to the 
fact that the most Conservative House of Commons and the conservative House of 
Lords did actually endorse the policy of an All-India Federation. It must not be 
forgotten that the Crown also has interests in India and it is not to bo supposed 
that it will sanction a constitution which will imperil its own interest and those of 
its friends and allies ” (Applause). 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, said that any soheroe must ensure 
simultaneous and effective discharge of tbe triple obligations of the Princes to theCrown, 
and to India, the scheme of Federation evolved at the first R. T. 0. did not appear 
to some of them to be such as they could safely accept, and they spoke out their 
mind even. Their intentions were misunderstood and their motives misrepresented. 
He added : ’‘Our distintive proposals embodied two aspects—(1) a Confederation of 
States for the purpose of Federation with British India and (2) essential safeguards 
in addition to those proposed in the Sankey Scheme vital to the. States’ adherence 
to a Federal Constitution. These have now been examined dispassionately to evolve 
a common policy. I am happy to declare, unequivocally, that we all stand united 
on tbe fundamental essentials involved. We have ceased to represent different parties 
and groups on the main plank of an All-India Constitution. Our united programme 
is embodied in the resolution. Federation with the additional safeguards agreed 
between no, is now as much mine as tbe Confederation elaborated in our discussions 
with His Highness the Mubarujs of Bikaner. Given proper guarantees, we are 
prepared to contribute our best. Our denire to maintain intact our internal autonomy 
ana cultural entity is as natural as the demand for ordered progT'S*. We feel that 
under the new constitutional arrangement, we cannot effectively discharge our obliga¬ 
tion to the Crown unless we become partners in a Greater India. We also recog"ise 
that we have a substantial stake in the country and as the trus'ees of the posterity 
of our people, we caooot commit ourselves in matters of fundamental importance, to 
untried ana unexplored agencies unless the Crown is a party to our participation in 
the new constitution, and guarantees onr rights and privileges and is capable of 
discharging its obligations to us under treaties. This is tbe purpose of the resolution. 
It offers us means for assisting the Grown in tbe discharge of its clear pledges to 
India and an opportunity of combining our stabilising influence with the elements in 
British India, to serve as a barrier against unsteady or convulsive developments in 
India and to assist towards ordered progress and the happiness of onr people. It is 
true that till the whole picture is completed, oar support must be provisional, but I 
confidently hope that we Bhall jointly evolve a constitutional scheme which shall 
ensure individual and dne representation of all the members of the Chamber of 
Princes, present and future, with satisfactory representation of the remaining Stales.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala, concluding, earnestly appealed to the Press and the public 
of England and India to assist io evolving tbe right atmosphere, so that ‘'under the 
constructive guidance of a trusted ana tried friend like Your Excellency, the 
Indian States, bringing their best culture through a Confederation of S'atea into the 
cnltural pool of a greater India, will make it possible for the United States of India 
under the aegis of the British Crown, as an equal and hononred partner of British 
Commonwealth, to hold itB head high among the, nations of the world. (Applause). 
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The Maharaja of Alwar quoted axtenaively from the speech he had delivered withm 
four days of the opening of the First Round Table Conference, wherein 
he had visualised a United States of India. Commenting bn the resolution he said: 

“The resolution is so wide and so explicit, that I cannot believe that any of roj? 
brother-princes, either inside or outside this Chamber, can have any misgiving. | 
He recalled how the leaders of the British parties had declared that the Princes 
attitude over Federation had revolutionised the whole issue of Central Responsibility, 
and added: 

“The British Government’s attitude was that, if the Princes and the State® do 
not join the scheme of Federation, British India could not be given Responsibility 
at the Centre of any kind whatever. We would have been the target at which 
British India eould aim and say it was not the British Government that stood tn 
their way. but the Indian S'atea, and that as a result India could not attain Domi¬ 
nion Sintiis. The resolution you are passing is of such a genera! character in one 
Sense, nnd of such a particular character in another sense, that I do not think the 
most conservative need be frightened. We have the right to join or not to join Fede¬ 
ration or to secede from it if it is inconvenient and uncongenial. I do not see. where 
the difficulty lies in Your Highnesses adopting this resolution to-day. Let it not 
be said we stood in the way of our brothers reaching their goal.” 


The Maharaja of Kapurthala said that the resolution was the outcome of anxious 
deliberation and embodied the wishes of the Princes that, provided certain conditions 
were satisfied, they would join the Federation. Regarding safeguards and guarantees 
the resolution was explicit. There were important details to be settled, but once the 
principle was accepted, the details could be adjusted. . , 

The Maharaja of Reica said that he had never opposed the Federation nor had 
he minimised tne advantages of unity. When at the Round Table Conference he 
spoke somewhat differently, it was because of special reasons. When he received an 
invitation from the Viceroy to serve on the Round Table Conference, he had no 
opportunity to discuss the matter with his brother Princes, but since then be had 
done that. At the earliest opportunity he Bounded a note of caution, which was 
however not intended to oppose the idea of Federation. He first wanted that they 
should settle among themselvea the objective to be achieved. It- was better to take 
measurement for a coat than to buy a ready-made coat and find out whom 
it would fit. The British Indian delegates themselves affirmed that jne 
constitutions obtaining in other countries would have to be considerably 
modified were they to apply the same to India. Continuing His Highness said that 
his view was that the constitution which was to bo devisea should suit all concerned 
and not compromise the position of either British India or the Indian States. 

The Maharaja of Sangli said that it was doubtful whether, without theco- 
operation and snpport of the Indian 8tates. British India would be able to achieve 
Central R-sponsibility. The States most make some sacrifice for the welfare ot tne 
Empire. He hoped that they would heartily join the Federation, subject of cn u r?fj 
to such safeguards, as might ba necessary. Their treaty rights were ot viwi 
importance to them. With a view to securing safeguards and guarantees, tn 
Prince’ representatives should be authorised to carry on negotiations. .. 

The Maharaja of Surguja said that the Princes of India stood united to acluev 
peace, B nd hoped that, the picture of constitution when completed would be examined 
by their representatives. • 

The Maharaja of Korea said that the political conditions existing in India were 
so heterogenous that it was difficult to make rapid progress. The work done at tn 
R >und Table Conference and at the Consultative Committee had not been W*"tea 
and they provided a useful basis for the solid work yet to be done. I' hones 
efforts were made to reconcile the diff-rent view points, he saw no reasoD why to y 
shoo Id fail. Th>* Princes’ apprehensions were nat ural, but in view of the P | ® 
of His Majesty’s Government to uphold their rights, there whs no cause for alar • 
3hey conld rely on Hi« Majesty's Government to draft a constitution which won 
fullv eaf' gnard their rights and privileges. He was sure that they would nave su 
onnortnnity to examine the draft. Bill before they were called upon to accept 
Fin-dlyhe hop-d that the Chamhcr would stand firm in accepting the principle 
F-ttcra'ion, subject to such safeguards as might be necessaty for the protection u 
their special interests. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, winding up the discussion, said that there. was u 
dissenting note in the debate. He thanked the Maharaja of Patiala for bring 1 K 
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about unity of ideas. Ha would like to state that nothing bad been settled about 
the quota of representation. With the question of Parom»untcy about the equimble 
settlement, the task of the Princes entering the Federation whs considerably 
facilitated. He waa sure that they all felt proud to make a contribution to the 
glory of the Empire. 

The resolution was pat to the meeting and unanimously passed. 

Standing Comm. Strength Increased 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved : 

“That the membership of the Standing Committee be increased to nine, including 
the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor, the quorum still remaining five, and that 
the election and other provisions relating to subsiitute members be deleted. ’ 

The Maharaja of Patiala explained the difficulties in carrying out business for 
which the present Dumber was not adequate. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner did not approve of the motion. 

The Maharaja of Ahoar said that the matter was neither formally nor informally 
diBcnssed bo far. Personally he thought the smaller the Committee the better the work. 
He would prefer a committee of one (laughter). He was authorised by the Jam 
Saheb to state that he (the Jam Saheb) was opposed to any increase in the 
number. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner and the Maharaja of Patiala objected to the views of 
an absent Ruler being placed before the Houne. 

The Maharaja of Alwar suggested that the Chancellor should be given an 
opportoniiy to select his own committee. The resolution if accepted would ouly 
hamper the expeditions business. 

After the Nawab of Bbopal had briefly replied, the resolution was put and 
agreed to. The Maharaja of Alwar dissenting. 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned. 


Fifth Day—2nd. April 1932 

The first business transacted to-day waa the election of the Chancellor and the 
Pro-Chancellor and the Standing Committee for the coining year. The Princes voted 
on ballot paper. 

Tribute to Retiring Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Altcar next moved a resolution appreciating the servicea of the 
Chancellor. He aaid that the way in which the Nawab of Bhopal had acted bad 
amazed and even astounded the speaker, for His Highness bad proved himself a 
past-master in the art of constitution-making. He baa been able to remove many of 
their doubts and hia assiduous and dispassionate judgment had been an asset to their 
Order at such a momentous period. They were sorry that he had declined to be re¬ 
elected for the next year. He had proved to be one of the best Chancellors. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, expressed regret that, for 
reasons of health, Uie Nawab of Bhopal was not standing for re-electiun ; otherwise 
they would have re-elected him unanimously (applause) The Nawab bad throughout 
the year, whether working at the R. T. O. or on the Federal (Structure Committee 
or in India impressed them all with hia industry and devotion. 

The Maharaja continued : His contributions have been unparalleled and he will 
go down to history as one of the chief architects of the new Constitution of India, 
which may well be the greatest achievement of oar time. 

Hia Highness hoped that os soon as his health permitted, the Nawab of 
Bhopal would allow them to elect him as Chancellor for a considerably longer time. 

The Maharao of CtUch said that he coaid personally testify, from 
his close association with him at the B. T. C., to the great knowledge and ability 
the Rater of Bhopal brought to bear on the questions at issue in the interests to 
their Order. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his intense admiration for the remarkably 
efficient manner in which the Nawab of Bhopal had discharged bis duty. His 
frankness, hia courage and bia coot manner compelled respect, while bis earrustniss 
and devotion, to the discharge of bis responsinititiea were exemplary. He even 
sacrificed the interests of his State for the sake of the Order. His reason for not 
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seeking re-election was that in fairness to his State he could not continue beyond 
a year to hold the office. His Highness concluded : On the eve of his retirement 
from office, my one wish is that his natural modesty may not prevent him from 
experiencing profound satisfaction which is the reward of duty whole-heartedly 
performed without expectation of praise or thought of recognition (Applause). 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that knowing the Nnwab of Bhopal more intimately, 
through the closeat association, than other brother Priuces he could testify to the 
fine solid work done by the Nnwab. Blessed with brains, untiring energy and 
great capacity for work, the Nnwab of Bhopal had not sought cheap popularity. 
He had upheld the best traditions of his office. He had turned out volumes of 
work during the past 13 months. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner also took the opportunity to congratulate the Jam 
Snheb on his election as Chancellor. “Although we lose greatly Dy His Highness 
the Nawab of Bhopal not being Chancellor again, we gain in having as his successor 
a prince of such a reputation and such solid work behind him, He had borne the 
burden of responsibility on behalf of his Order loDg before the Chamber came into 
existence. I also tender him congratulations on the Silver Jubilee celebrations of 
his reign.” (Applause). _ . 

His Highnesses of Sangli, Surguja, Sarila and Korea ales joined in adding to .the 
glowing tributes paid to the Nawab of Bhopal, and the resolution was passed amidst 
acclamation. ., 

The Naicab of Bhopal acknowledging it, observed, that all that had been earn, 
rendered him speechless. He added : “I regard this as the proudest moment of my 
life. I feel that I have only endeavoured to do my duty. It is certainly verv en¬ 
couraging of Your Highnesses to regard that duty as well done. All my efforts 
were inspired by Your Highnesses. May I add whether I am Chancellor or not, 1 
shall regard it as my solemn duty lo go on working as I have doue to continue my 
co-operation with Your Highnesses, My humble services are and shall continue to be 
at your disposal and command. My work as Chancellor has been a joy and it 
have willingly and ungrudgingly decided to transfer it to oilier hands, it U because 
of my confidence that it will be far more ably performed by my successor. tie 
joined the Maharaja of Bikaner in congratulating the Jam Saheb. 


Jam Saheb’s Message 

Sir Charles Watson then read to the Chamber ihe message left by the Jam Saheb 
who had to leave for his capital in view of the Silver Jubilee celebration fixed tor 
the 2nd Instant. 

The Jam Sahcb thanked the Chamber for the singular mark of confidence show 
to him by hiB election. He looked forward with the keenest interest, to workn'R 
the closest association with his friend the Viceroy. He understood that his elec* 1 ®" 
was a mandate implying that differences were to be recognised and divergent opinio® 
were to be given a hearing, and that business wnB to be conducted frankly and ope® 1 ) 
in the service of their Order. , 

The Maharaja of Cutch replied to the Viceroy’s speech on behalf of the CbamP“- 
He said this practice had been found useful in the past in dealing with the P 01 . 
referred to in the Viceroy’s speech, but this year all the points calling for no i 
had been already discussed by the resolutions. He once again assured His ‘ 
lency of their confidence in him. Continuing, His Highness said that India 
reronin within the Empire and must retain the British connection. This was no 
merely because the Crown should protect the rights of their Order, but. be® a 
this connection was in the interest of India. 

Vicerot’s Observations 

Tito Viceroy, replying, associated himself with all that had been said by j 
Princes about the Nnwab of Bhopal and added: “I can say, that our associn'i h 
, during the year has been one of the closest friendship (Applause). The_ Mafia . 
of Cu T ch has expressed the hopethatHis Majesty’s representative will show interrS 
your O r der. I am sure as far as the present Viceroy is concerned, the old associa' 1 
of many years will make that an accomplished fact. I thank Your Highnesses for 
courieey and consideration shown during my first presidency of your session 
session which may prove to be One of the most historic add momentous in the blft" / 
of your Chamber. I trust you will all return to your various States, notwi'bats 
ing jour strenuous labours in Delhi, refreshed and reinvigorated by the atmosp 0 ' 
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of our capital city, and determined, as I am sure all will be determined, to work 
in the futnre as yon have always done in the past, of the good of your subject, for 
the welfare of India and for the welfare of the Empire. (Applause) 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala made a brief statement recalling how he had made an 
appeal that the thanksgiving for the King-Emperor's recovery from his serious ill¬ 
ness should take the form of a marble statue in Delhi. He had submitted his plans 
to His Majesty who had graciously approved of the same. Rs. 1.10,000 had been 
already collected. The original estimate for a statue in marble and red-stone, depic¬ 
ting the King sitting on an elephant in a howdah, with a canopy hanging above 
was £10,000, but the revised estimates of the P. W. D. showed that, it would cost 
two lakhs. The Maharaja added that os the King would show better without a 
canopy the cost would be Rs. 1,70,000. So Rs. 60,000 would be required, and he wbb 
sure the Princes would respond to it. His Highness expected that the statue would 
be ready by the cold weather of 1933-34. 

The Viceroy expressed the hope that, before long, they wonld find a very fine 
statue erected on the approved site, which would Be a worthy memorial to ' their 
beloved King-Emperor. (Applause,) 

The proceedings of the Chamber at this stage concluded. 


The States and Federation 

Constitution Committee’s Report 

_ The following is a summary of the recommendations of the Constitution Com¬ 
mittee of the States’ Ministers issued from New Delhi on the 4th April 1932 

(1) Whether the States should or should not join Federation.—The Indian 
States should joia the proposed All-India Federation with proper safeguards to pro¬ 
tect their special rights and to preserve their treaties and engagements from. en¬ 
croachment. 

If the States join Federation, Bhonld they do bo collectively or individually 7 — 
The policy of the States should be to eater Federation as a collective unit, but it 
should be permissible for any State that may bo desire to go in individually. 

Should there be a Confereration of the States 7—The scheme of Confederation as 
expounded and evolved during the discussions of the Committee is not incompatible 
with the essential plan of the Sankey Scheme. Suitable machinery should be pro¬ 
vided for concerted action by the States’ representatives where the interests of the 
States call for united action. For this purpose, the scheme _ of Confederation, as ex¬ 
pounded before the Committee, offers, even independently of its functions as an electo¬ 
ral college, a feasible and desirable basis. It is however recognised that, although 
after some experience of conjoint action, the policy of the various States would _ pro¬ 
gressively approximate to uniformity, the Confederation should^ where the particular 
interests or views of individual States are concerned, admit of individual action. 

What, if any, are the safeguards necessary in addition to those already provided 
in the Sankey Scheme to piotect adequately the interests of the States in a Federa¬ 
tion 7—In addition to the safeguards in the Sankey Scheme, the safeguards mentioned 
in Appendix A should be incorporated in the final scheme. 

Should the Federal Legislature be unicameral or bicameral 7—The majority arc 
definitely of the opinion that a bicameral legislature offere the best coarse open to 
the States under the existing circumstances. 

What should be the allocation of seats amongst the States in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture 7—Seats should be allocated in the Federal Legislature amongst the States, as 
far as possible, on the basis of equality in the Tipper House and of population 
in the Lower House. The Committee, however, consider it essential, under every 
scheme of allocation, that no member of the Chamber of Princes should have 
less than half or more than one vote each in the Upper House and less than 
half a vote each in the Lower House. 

Should the representation of the States be direct or through mo electoral college 7— 
The election of the States’ representatives should, as far as possible, and except in 
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the case of the States sending their representatives direct be, through an electoral 
college. 

What should be the list of Federal Subjects ?—It was realised that the examina¬ 
tion of the list of Federal subjects required a Sub-Committee, the report of which 
will be separately submitted. 

Federal Executive As regards the representation of the States in the Federal 
Executive, the Committee do not recommend that their Highnesses should ask for a 
specific provision in the Constitution. 


THE PRINCES’ CONFERENCE IN BOMBAY 

Text of Communique 

The following is the text of the statement issued by the Secretary of the Princes' 
Chamber on the Princes’ Conference held in Bombay from the 6th to 12th May 1932 

The meetings of the Princes and Ministers which have been continnonsly held 
in Bombay since May 6, concluded yesterday ( l2th. ) with another meeting of the 
Princes’ Standing Committee. 

2. Amongst others present since the meetings commenced were the represen¬ 
tatives of Hyderabad, Patiala, Jind and Junagadh, the total number of States 
represented being over forty. 

3. His Highness tbe Chancellor had ashed the Princes, in the event of their 
being unable to attend the meetings in person, to depute their representatives. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the short notice, the Eulers of the States of Bikaner, Rewa, 
Dholpur, Dnngarpur, Morvi, Wankaner, BanBda, Baria and Sangli attended in 
person. 

4. As was made dear on behalf of His Highness the Chancellor on the first 
day, the Bombay discussions were intended to be supplementary to and in confor¬ 
mity with the recent decisions and resolutions adopted in the Chamber of Princes 
and Their Highnesses’ Conference in Delhi. 

5. In the resolution unanimously passed in the Chamber of Princes in April 
1932, the Princes had declared that the States will join an All-India Federation on 
the condition that "the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to theca the 
following guarantees:— 

fa) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied in the constitution; 

(b) That under the Constitution their rights arising from Treaties or Sanads or 
Engagements remain inviolate aud inviolable ; . , , 

(o) That the sovereignty and internal independence of the States remain intact 
and are fully preserved aud fully respected ana that the obligations of the Crown 
to the States remain unaltered 

and in order to secure the same, the Chamber of Princes, ... 

‘‘authorise its representatives further to carry on negotiations in accordance with 
the mandate given to them at the informal meetings of the Princes and retain the 
right to examine the whole constitution in its completed form and the draft bill 
before the final ratification by the Chamber and by each individual State.” 

6 . _ Contrary to what has been suggested in certain quarters the discussions 

held in Bombay revealed that there was no desire much less any proposal on the 
part of any one to go back on the Delhi decisions. On the other hand there was s 
keen desire on the part of the States to secure a strong and yet larger adherence 
to the plan of federation as accepted at the informal Conference. . « 

7. For the preservation and safety of the States and the maintenance intact ox 
their sovereignty and internal autonomy, it has all along been held that the two 
essential factors now outstanding which are of the utmost importance to the 
States and which will clearly prove to be the determining factors in the decision 
of the great majority of the States about entering the Federation- are:— 

(1) The essential safeguards and adequate guarantees and assurances to be giren 

by the Crown by meanB of supplementary Treaties, buttressed by Conventions, an 
due provisions in the Federal Constitution itself in regard to Constitutions ® n , 
political and fiscal and financial matters, including matters relating to the Federal 
Court, ^ . 

(2) The representation of the States in the Federal Legislature, with particular 
' teterence to the allocation of seats amongst the States inter se . 
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8 . The united sense of the meeting woe that the safeguards and guarantees pro¬ 
posed in Delhi were adequate. 

Representation on Federal Legislature 

9. As regards representation, it was strongly felt that eighty seats for the Upper 
Federal Chamber recommended in the Report of the Federal Structure Committee 
would in no sense be found sufficient in view of the importance of the States as a 
body and for the purpose of providing their due and adequate representation, for 
which purpose the meeting fully endorsed the demand put forward by the majority 
of the Indian States Delegation for 125 seats being reserved for the States. 

10. With still greater emphasis insistence and unanimity, which was not confined 
only to the small States but also included Beveral important States, the Bombay 
meeting supported the decision arrived at by Their Highnesses in Delhi for equal 
individual representation in the Upper Federal House, L e., one vote for each Stato 
which is a member of the Chamber of Princes in its own right and such additional 
States aB may be found qualified under the existing tests for admisison to such 
membership, leaving a sufficient margin for the collective representation of the other 
States and the lesser units of the Indian States territories which are not members 
of the Chamber. 

11. This subject occupied the greater part of the time and attention of the Con¬ 
ference in Bombay and Plural representation did not find favour amongst the mem¬ 
bers present. 

12. Whilst it was realised that there must necessarily be degrees of importance, 
the Bombay discussions revealed strong opposition to and resentment at, certain 
attempts to make distinctions and to derogate from the sovereignty and detract from 
the dignity and status and the relative importance of the States by classifying them 
as important, medinm, smaller and smallest States. 

13. His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, the Late Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, has already officially contradicted the incorrect and unauthorised report 
after the last session of the Chamber of Princes in Delhi to the effect that the 
Princes had appointed an ad hoc Committee to go into the question of a unicameral 
versus bicameral Federal Legislature. Although in view of some States favouring 
a unicameral legislature^ this question was left open in Delhi for decision at a later 
stage, i.e., when the scheme in its final shape came up before the Prioces, the views 
expressed in Bombay revealed a yet larger adherence than at Delhi to the proposed 
bicameral legislature. 

14. An interesting discussion also took place as to what minimnm extent must 
the adherence of Indian States be secured in order to justify the initiation of a 
Federal Constitution. The figure of 51 per cent of the population of the entire States 
advocated in London by one or two Ministers, was, as was stated in the Sankey 
Committee, not acceptable since it would mean acceptance only by first eight States 
according to population, plus, any other single State with .a population of about a 
million. This it was held could not be taken as a full representation or sufficient or 
effective participation of the States, and that too at a reasonably early dale, which 
was one of the basic conditions underlying the new Constitution. After considering 
various alternatives, as it was no less important to satisfy, and as emphasised in 
paragraph 24 of the last Sankey Report, "So far as may prove possible the claim 
of the small States, than to provide adequate representation of those which cover 
large areas”, a formula was put forward, which found general favour viz., that 
adhesion should be secured of over 51 per cent of the States who are members of 
the Chamber of Princes in their own right and whose population is over 51 per cent 
of the aggregate population of the Indian States. This question will be taken up 
further By His Highness the Chancellor and the Standing Committee as also the 
Indian States Delegation at the right time. 

RAJA OF SARILA’S STATEMENT 

The following statement in reply to the above communique was aubequently made 
by the Raja of Sarila, who represented the smallest States on the Konndf Table 
Conference and the Consultative Committee :— 

"I have seen the statement issued by the Secretary to H. H. the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes giving an account of the recent conference of Princes and 
Ministers in Bombay, It is gratifying to note that the Federal idea was endorsed 
at the meeting and the essential demands for safeguarding the integrity of the 
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States were once more put forward. I regret, however, to note that on the 
question of representation of the States in the Federal Legislature the views 
expressed at the meeting conflict with those of some of the biggest States as also 
of those that are not permanent members of the Chamber of Princes. 

The attitude of the latter class of States was made definitely clear at the last 
informal meetings at Delhi and as far as I am aware it has not undergone any 
change. These States have all along been opposed to the adoption of membership of 
of the Chamber of Princes as a criterion for the representation of any State in the 
Federal legislature. The idea of equal individual representation- of the States which 
are permanent members of the Chamber cannot reasonably be expected to find 
favour either with those States which are as large as iBome of the British Indian 
provinces or with those others, which, though not permanent members of the 
Chamber are much larger, and no less important, than many States enjoying 
permanent membership. 

“It is refreshing to read in the communique that the distinctions sometimes 
sought to be made between important, medium, smaller and smallest States were 
resented at the Bombay meeting. _ It does not seem, however, that the meeting 
while giving expression to this view, recognised the inconsistency of seeking to 
make an invidious distinction between permanent members of the Chamber and 
other States.” 

“Again I venture to think that it is not practical politics to-day to ask for a 
considerable enlargement of the Federal Legislature. And I may poiut out that the 
demand for 125 Beats in the Upper House was put forward with great force before 
the Federal Structure Committee, and no new arguments have yet been adduced 
to make the demand more acceptable than it was at the Round Table Conference. 
The understanding then arrived at and embodied in the Federal Structure 
Committee’s report was that unless the Princes could arrive at a settlement among 
themselves as regards the distribution of seats among the States before the end of 
March last, the matter could be referred to an impartial tribunal to be set up by 
His Majesty’s Government. . 

“If according to the terms of this declaration, a tribunal comes to be appointed 
I cannot think of any better set of persons to carry out this difficult and 
responsible task than the Rt. fion’ble Mr. Davidson and his colleagues of the 
Indian States Inquiry Committee* They have already had considerable opportunity 
for informally discussing the question of representation with the Princes and their 
representatives though they were ..primarily, concerned with certain financial 
problems.” 

CONFERENCE OF SMALLER STATES 

The Sonthren Mahratta and the Satara Chiefs met, according to “The Times 
India”, in conference on the 6th January 1932 at the Taj MahaT Hotel, Bombay. The 
conference was called by His Highness the Chief of Sangli, who had just returned 
from the Round Table Conference. Others present included the Chiefs of Jamkbandi, 
Ramdurg, Miraj (Senior), Phaltan, Bhor and Jath. Aundh and Akalkot were, 
represented by Rao Bahadur Kale and Mr. Pradhan respectively. Political minis¬ 
ters and advisers of most States were alBO present. Opening the conference Hi® 
Highness said : 

“Our country has been deeply influenced by the current of nationalism with a 
momentum and force never dreamt of before and is undergoing a process of rap'tj 
political reconstruction. Not only have the changes in British India had power!tu 
repercussions on the States, but they also exhibit the stirrings of a new life 
may well astonish even those who had forced the most sanguine estimate of then 
potentialities. _ It is necessary that at this critical juncture we should take caretm 
stock of the situation and lay down for the future a plan of action. The 
Table Conference bas now completed its second stage. I am conscious that tne 
conference has not been able to solve the communal problem. The failure to a elt * 
it has been a grief and a reproach to the Indian delegates. Nevertheless much vale* 
able work has been accomplished. . , 

Although we have advanced towards the solution of some of the importan 
problems, there are still others which require further thought, discussion and exami* 
nation and there is need of further reconciliation of different interests and P 01 ® 1 ? - 
view, before a workable constitution can be framed. Hie Majesty’s Government n» ?B 
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decided to press on with nil possible despatch with the Federal plan and are deter¬ 
mined that not even the formidable obstacle, the communal deadlock, shall be per¬ 
mitted to be a bar to progress. His Excellency the Viceroy has reiterated recently 
tbat Government are determined to move on as rapidly as possible with their work on 
the constitutional reforms. As forecasted by His Excellency, the British delegates 
will be with ns early in February and the Committees will commence their labours 
shortly after tbat date. We have, therefore, no time to lose in preparing ourselves 
for the work before the Committee. 

“As you are aware, the Prime Minister made a pointed reference to the fact tbat 
it has not yet been possiblo for the Statea to settle among themselves their place in 
the Federation and their mutual relationship within it. The place of the States in 
the future Federation would depend on the conclusions that would be reached 
regarding whether the Federal Legislature should bo unicameral nod bicameral, 
whether it should be large or small, wbat should be the proportion of the represen¬ 
tatives of States and British India, whether the States should confederate into a 
single collective for the purpose of federating with the British Indian Provinces, 
what measnre of representation should be allowed to the States individually in the 
Federal Legislature and on what basis, whether in the event of the originnl adherents 
of Federation not including a substantial proportion of Indian India, their voting 
strength should be augmented in any way pending the accession of other States, 
whether the representatives of the States should be selected by an electoral college 
consisting of the Federal States as a whole aDd such other questions. The 
most important of these questions as affecting the smaller States are about the 
size of the Legislature and on the basis of which representation Bhould be allowed 
to them. 

Federal Legislature 

“It has been recommended that the chambers of the Federal Legislature should 
consist, as near as may be, of 200 and 300 members respectively in which the allot¬ 
ments of the seats to the States should be in the proportion of 40 per cent in the 
Upper Chamber and 33^ per cent in the lower or approximately 80 and 100 seata 
respectively in the Upper and Lower Chambers. I am afraid that these numbers 
must prove inadequate to satisfy the legitimate claims and aspirations of the States, 
and also of important interests in British India. I recognise that smaller Houses 
are more more manageable and less expensive than larger. But these advantages 
will be dearly purchased, if the Federating Units, though small individually, cannot 
begiven adequate representatrnn. The smaller States may have occasionally special 
points of view to urge in respect of Federal questions, which may even justify some 
weightage to be given to their representatives. The number of such States is very 
large. Not only are there a large number of small States included in the 109 the 
Rulers of which are members in their own right, but there are also 126 States, the 
Rulers of which are represented in the Chamber by themselves. Our area has 13 of 
such States. 

"It is well-known that many of these States have consistently, protested agntnst 
their exclusion from membership of the Chamber in their own right. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have recognised the justice of the protest by giving one of them, 
namely, Mayurbhanj the right of membership. Government are further re-examin¬ 
ing the qnestion to consider the right to similar membership of the other States in 
the second class and it is likely that some of them rosy be promoted to the first 
clas s. When, however, I say that Government are examining the cases of the 
second class states, I have also a feeling that they are confining their investigation 
to cases oatside the geographical division to which we belong. May 1 therefore 
take this opportnDiiy to impress npon yon the necessity of rapidly and persistently 
pressing your claim before the attention of the Government of His Exrellency the 
Governor of Bombay. Then there are the 327 third class States which are bound 
to the Br tisb Empire by agreements as inviolate and invtoabje as the treaties of 
their greater brethren. Above all, it is essential tbat the Federation of India should 
leave no discontented of outcast residue without voice and without representation. 
In view of these considerations I ventured to urge before the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee in England tbat 150 should be the number allotted to the States 
in the Upper as well as in the Lower House. I am of ’course aware that in any 
case a considerable degree of grouping is inevitable. But the smaller the Dumber of 
seata available, the larger will be the geographical extent of each grouping. I appre¬ 
hend that if the Deccan States are grouped with any States beyond the area of the 
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Deccan, it will involve grave inconveniences Dot only of distance but of Joining 
together peoples of different affinities and interests. This con be avoided by 
making the Houses sufficiently large. 

“Another important question which concerns us is that of apportioning the 
quota of the States between them. It has been recognised that it is primarily a 
matter for settlement nmong the Princes themselves, .and the Princes have been 
invited to arrive at such a settlement before the end of March 1932. If a settlement 
is not Becured within this period, His Majesty’s. Government will set up au 
impartial tribunal to advise as to the determination of the matter. The States 
themselves would have no representation on this tribunal but they would all be 
invited to urge their claim before it. It would hardly be a matter for surprise if 
any individual State or group of States decided to determine its adherence to the 
Federation on the satisfactory solution of this question. I can, therefore, hardly 
over-emphasise the importance of a satisfactory solution of this question and we 
ought to train every nerve to secure a reasonable and satisfactory settlement of 
this question. 

Salutes 

“In this connection may I make r a passing reference to the heavy handicap we 
all labour under as regards our salute? A salute is a factor with which the 
Rulers are concerned in their personal or dynastic capacity and it has nothing to 
do with matters with which tne Federation will deal. Both the Government and 
the Princes have further admitted that the salute.list as it stands is full of anomalies. 
Nevertheless we must recognise that there are influential States which stand to 
profit by supporting the criterion of salutes and we may, therefore, anticipate that 
they will urge it with all the strength at their command. There are many other 
questions relating to finance, etc., arising out of the contributions that we make 
either in the form of cash or in that of ceded territory and our rights and obliga¬ 
tions regarding customs, salt, opium etc. If our cases are not to go by default we 
havo not a day to spare in beginning our preparation for them. I cannot stress too 
much the need of our organising ourselves at this critical juncture in the history 
of our States. We cannot afford to dissipate our energy at such a moment. Any 
policy of simple draft will be suicidal. We can achieve a more satisfactory 
settlement if we are willing and eager to co-operate with each other. We should 
immediately set np a common organisation. It is only if we are solid and well 
organised and cany out our programme with efficiency and earnestness that we 
can hope to succeed in gaining our points and maintaining our ■ position so as to 
be able to play in the future a part in consonance with our past. 

“Before concluding may I take this occasion to tell you how greatly I was 
impressed by the obvious desire of the British Statesman in England to promote a 
satisfactory copstitntinn for a Self-Governing India ? We nave the further 
assurance of His Excellency the Viceroy, though it was hardly needed, at any rate 
by us, that the great majority in British are in full support of the proposal that 
Indians should be given complete responsibility over the administration of their 
country subject to certain necessary safeguards. I am sure I am voicing a state¬ 
ment which is uppermost in the breast of everyone of us present here wlieo I say 
that tho interests of our States as regards the peaceful recovery of the 
conditions in India are identical with those of the Government of India and that 
we shall be proud of nothing bo much as of such humble efforts as it ® a y P® 
given to us to make in co-operation with Government and overcome the difficulties 
that confront them,’’ 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

India Office Estimates Debate 

Houte of Common*—29th February 1932 

The debate on the India Office Estimates was held in the House of Commons on 
the 29th February 1932, Sir Samuel Hoare in introducing the Estimates delivered 
a speech reiterating the defence of the repressive policy of the Government of India. 
Making an earnest appeal to India he added that the Emergency Powers which 
they were discussing did not signify the end of the policy of co-operation. They 
were not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political aspirations but 
merely a bulwark against anarchy, disorder and revolution, required as much for 
India’s constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife and bloodshed. 

“We have repeatedly proved our readiness to work with Indians provided they 
siocerely desire to work with ns upon the basis of the policy npprovcd last Decem¬ 
ber by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons”. 

Sir Samuel Hoare commented on the fact that three weeks ago he was called 
upon to answer a record number of over fifty questions which showed unmistakably 
the members’ interest in Indian affairs and also that the House was anxious for 
a debate in which he could give them a full statement on the present position. So 
far from deploring this interest he welcomed it and so far from resenting ,the desire 
for information he was glad whenever he was able to satisfy it. 

Sir S. Hoare said that a fortnight ago he had issued a blue book in which be 
had set out in great detail the events of the laBt few months. He bad set out those 
events in detail because he was anxious that every member should have before him 
a comprehensive picture of Indian affairs. To-day, if he had spoken at some length 
and covered more ground than he naturally would in any ordinary Estimates debate, 
it was because he realised that he was dealing with grave and serious questions on 
which every member of the House had a right to have information and had a duty 
to express nis judgment. 

Fortunately, he need not go into detail in the matter of past history. The blue 
book had set out very fully and comprehensively the events that led up to the de¬ 
cisions taken at the end of last year. It had showed io great detail the position iu 
which we found ourselves at the end of the Bound Table Conference, and earned on 
the history to a few weeks ago. When last he addressed the House on Indian affairs 
it was a moment when the Second Bound Table Conference had come to an end. Dele¬ 
gates.had departed on thejwbole in sd atmosphere of goodwill. The only representative 
of the Congress had stood apart and even he from time-to-timo seemed to dislike 
the discordant note he was striking. 

It might therefore be said that beginning in December, when last they had nn 
Indian debate, there was a general atmosphere of goodwill and a general desire to 
advance along the road to co-operatioD. 

If ho had been asked then to make a forecast of the coming events he would 
have said that the forecast was “changeabio bat Dot immediately stormy”. But 
within the space of almost a few days the storm burst, the reverberations of which 
we were still feeling. 

Wab Mentality of Congress 

Whatever might have been Mr. Gandhi’s personal inclinations the fact remained 
indisputable that in the second half of December the leaders of the Congress organ¬ 
isations were determined to renew the war with the Government of India. If the 
members studied the blue book they would see that instance after instance showed 
indisputably that the war mentality had possessed the leaders of the Congress in 
India. The blue boob showed in detail how the Bed Shirt movement had been 
stimulated by the Congress in the North-West Frontier Province and how in that 
very inflammable area, a critical situation had arisen that threatened the very basis 
of the Government. 
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The blue book had again showed how in the United Provinces the Congress had 
stimulated a revolutionary movement that looked like leading to agrarian revolution. 
There wae also evidence in plenty—if he had time he could give it to the House in 
detail—that in the Province of Bengal the leaders of the Congress, particularly tiie 
Left leaders, were in close contact with the Terrorist Movement. Look ,'jnere 
you might, from North India to the South, there was overwhelming evidence 
that the Congress wbb bent on renewing the war against the British Government 
We might have regretted that fact. It might be that some Members were not alto¬ 
gether surprised. .... , f L„ r . 

But it must be remembered that ever since the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement mere 
had been signs that many prominent Indians in the Congress organisation were - 
ing the settlement not as a period of peace but simply as a period of tempm / 
truce during which they were preparing for the renewal of war and dnnng w 
they were taking every opportunity to magnify theiq own organisation at the , 
of established Government and setting up parallel and revolutionary Goverum 
against the established forces of Law ana Order. nfl 

Sir S. Hoare claimed that, in view of these indisputable facts, there w“ . 
course open not only to this Government, but to any Government worthy o 
name, but to take the action they did take, t i . 

The Government was faced with this direct threat to _ its existence not | ^ 
comprehensive movement covering the whole of India, but by a 8ec j 

organisation which admittedly represented only a very small portion of the K ^ 
population of India. If any Government worthy of the name of Caver 
was to continue in India at all it was bound to accept the challenge thrown 1 
teeth. 

Government's Formidable Powers 

But he was aware that there were some membere, who, while accepting this gene¬ 
ral claim that the Government had to take action to meet this threat, yet tno 
first that the action they were taking was excessive and, secondly, that they , 
abusing the power under which they were acting. These were serious charges ^ 
needed an answer. He would take them io turn. Taking the first charge the 

f owere were excessive, he admitted that the powers given to the Govern me 
ndia and Provincial Governments were very formidable. They were set» 
detail in the appendices to the blue book. They covered and were intended to y 
the whole field of possible attacks on the Government. He believed they 8 ^ 

cover the field and he believed it would have been a dereliction of their QU J 
faced with this critical situation, they had takeu only inadequate powers. . ^ 

Sir S. Hoare believed further that they were much more likely to reach • P 11 ^ 
when the Emergency Powers could be brought to au end if they acted ov« ^ 
whole of the field and left no openings to this bostile organisation to maws 
action unsuccessful. He, therefore, claimed first of all that, so far from ns . e 
the cause of criticism against them that they had taken full and coroprejw . fg . 
powers, the criticism would have been just if the powers had not been com .P rt 'lL c bes 
There was another consideration he would like to put to the members ou the o* . ^ 
opposite. The attack launched by the Congress was not an attack upon the ® 
Government, but an attack on auy Government and more than that, it was an s 
upon the whole community. . , _ Ter Q. 

He would tell the House why he made that claim. If the machine of uo 
meet had broken down it would have been apparent to the great populations fl[ 
Indian cominent that action such as the Congress had launched bad been succ 
and it would have been a direct incentive to this community or that commuQ ; 
have undertaken the Bame kind of direct action. . nnvthiDg 

Every member knew how inflammable was that material in India when a r^. r jgeQ 
touching the communal question arose. During all these weeks he had been ter 
lest a breakdown of the machine of Government should be a direct incentive 
renewal of communal strife. . i*st 

Let the members constandly remember those terrible events in Cawnpo aWa . 
year. On no account must we run the risk of any repetition of that kind °i lf4 i 
trophe. At the time of a crisis such as thiB it was quite essential that tn® 
Government and Provincial Governments should have the fullest possible V" j ffl . 
drastic though they might be, to make a repetition of that kind of catastropu* 
possible as they could make it. 
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He came now to tbe second criticism, namely, that the authorities were abusing 
the powers they possessed, that they were using them ruthlessly and that they were 
using them in such a way as not only to deal with the actual emergency, but also 
as to suppress the legitimate expression of public opinion. There again, ho asked 
the members to look at the actual facts of the situation. He was just as.fully alive as 
they to the danger of uncontrolled administrative action and the Viceroy and his 
Government were just as alive as he. 

But when he looked at the facts of the situation during these last weeks and 
wbeu he thought of the dangers in India, of the great difficulties with which the 
authorities, great and small, were faced, he inevitably came to the conclusion that 
upon the whole, these powers had been used with common sense and moderation. 

It might be thnt here and there, probably in the face of great danger and diffi¬ 
culty, some individual might have misused his authority. If that be so, investiga¬ 
tion always followed action of that kind ip the ordinary course. As far os he him¬ 
self was concerned, and it was also the action of the Government of India, we hnd 
been ready to look into a number of specific charges made in individual cases and 
the result of our enquiries showed that, speaking generally, the authorities, nnd 
particularly the police, had behaved exceedingly well in a very difficult situation and, 
upon the whole, these drastic powers had not been abused or used to an excessive 
degree. 

He would take'two charges that had been made in the House in this connection 
during the last few weeks. 

“Wide Latitude” to Indian Pre&s 

There was a charge that they hnd suppressed the expression of opinion by cen¬ 
sorship. There was no ceosorhip in India of any reputable foreign newspaper cor¬ 
respondent. At one time there was restriction for military purposes on the North- 
West Frontier. He understood that the restriction had now been removed and no 
check to-day was placed on any foreign newspaper correspondent in sending news 
to this country or any other part of Europe. That that was so, he thought, might 
easily be checked by the fact that many of the most _ inaccurate reports as to what 
had been happening in India hitd appeared in the foreign Indian Press, 

As to the Indian Press the House could see from the Press Aet and the Ordi¬ 
nances the action they were taking. 

Speaking generally, the action taken had been designed for one purpose alone, 
namely, to stop incentives to disorder and terrorism nod not to stifle expression of 
public opinion. There, again, he invited the attention of the members opposite lo 
the Indian Press itself. If they would study it they would see that a wide latitude 
—some would say a much too wide latitude—had been given to the Indian Press n» 
the medium for expression of opinion hostile to Government. 

Referring to the charges made against the police. Sir S. Hoare said it would bo 
very surprising in a situation of the kind if the charges were not made against the 
police, but. upon the whole, the police had acted splendidly, even under tbo greatest 
provocation and under tremendous odds at great risk to their lives and to the lives 
of their families. Speaking generally, they had acted with admirable restraint mid 
with conspicuous moderation (Ministerial cheers). 

“Trumped up” cases Against Police 

Sir S. Hoare was aware that cases were being made against them but be would 
remind the House that in an emergency of this kind there was a staple manufacture 
of atrocities in order to discredit tbe various services of the Government generally. 
He would remind the House what look place only last year in a situation not al¬ 
together unlike the present situation. Case after case was tramped up against tho 
police. When they enquired into these cases nine out of ten were discovered to be 
fabricated. He would give the House one or two instances of the creation of 
atrocities. .... 

A long and very circumstantial Btory of police brutality of a particularly dingus, 
ting nature to a volunteer in Rohtak was printed in the Congress Bulletin aud 
brought to the Secretary of State’s notice. It was stated that a complaint had Ik-cii 
made to a Magistrate on oath. On enquiry it was found that the Magistrate, an 
Indian, had investigated the complaint and found it to be a tissue of lies. The 
volunteer was also examined the day after the alleged assault, by two doctors tvho 
failed to find any trace of injury of any sort. 

50 
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Again it was alleged that the police at Borsad had dispersed a peaceful procession 
of women with great violence beating them with lathis and kicking them and 
pulling their hair. The procession had been organised to protest against the alleged 
ill-treatment by police of two women mentioned by name. On enquiry it was found 
that the facts were entirly different. The police had taken action only when a crowd 
had collected behind the women and started throwing stones and a small force of 
thirty police was in danger of being overwhelmed by a mob of two thousand. It was 
inevitable in a scuffle that some women should be injured, but the worst injur; 
sustained was hurt to a knee. Of the two women said to have been ill-treated, one 
did not exist at all and the other was subject to fits and injured herself in a fit. 

* Bardoli enquiry 

It was also relevant, as an instance of fabrication of evidence by the Congress, 
to refer to the report of the Special Officer appointed to enquire into the allegations 
regarding the use of lathis in connection with the collection of land revenue in 
Bardoli. After the most patient enquiry, into the allegations of the police excesses, 
Mr. Gordon had found that there was no evidence at all of police 
persecution. Witnesses put forward by the CoDgress broke down under examination 
and were one and all found to be lying. He could not avoid the conclusion that 
one of the main objects of the Congress in making these accusations was to discredit 
the police by makiDg them appear as persecutors of harmless and defenceless pea¬ 
sants. In one case, in fact, Mr. Gordon had found that there was a definite cons¬ 
piracy to bring a policeman, named Sitaram Ganpat, into trouble. 

Charges ofDrutality were trumped up against him from three different village. 
In no case was there found to be a shred of evidence against him. In fact, in the 
case of one village it was discovered that Sitaram was not even among the party ox 
police on the occasion mentioned. 

This continual misrepresentation of the police was a fact that must be taken 
into account in judging the behaviour of the police now. During the last campaign 
the police were in many places subjected to extreme provocation. Often they bad 
to submit to personal abuse of the most offensive character, while every effort was 
made by the members of the Congress to make life intolerable for them and tt> e “ 
families by means of social boycott and other devices of the same kind. Often they 
were in danger of their lives from infuriated mobs and many had received injuries 
more or less serious. An example of what the police had to suffer was given in tne 
Bombay fortnightly report which he had just received. After the dispersal ot * 
crowd, a mob of 500 proceeded to the house of the brother of a Police Snb-Inspectoi 
and assaulted him. He would give another instance. .. 

The House was entitled to have these instances and he took it from the event* 
of the last few weeks to show how widely inaccurate were many of the repot 
circulated regarding what was happening in India. , , 

Here was an example of the sort of exaggeration to which he had referred. A 
Lahore newspaper stated that 481 Red Shirts had been killed and 651 wounded on 
certain dates in or near Kohat. The actual facts were that 14 had been killed ana 
28 wounded. These figures had already been published in an official communique- 
To such extent were exaggerations and falsehood possible. 

In view ofthat evidence, Sir S. Hoare suggested that members should be very 
careful in sifting the evidence of charges for which now and then certain Members 
had made themselves responsible. When he said what he had said about tne 
inaccuracy of many statements that had been current in the last few weeks n 
would not like it to be thought the Government of India was not watching tn 
situation very carefully and was not as anxious as any member to avoid the po® 81 ' 
bility of any excessive action in future. , h 

Perhaps he could not do better than quote one or two extracts from a uespatc 
of the Government pf India to the Provincial Governments as recently as t»“ 
February dealing with the whole question of the use of emergency powers. I 
instructions it contained showed the caution and moderation witn which the 
roent of India had acted. He would quote one or two more important passages- 
First, the Government of India, recognising the responsibility attaching to the assump¬ 
tion of extraordinary powers, would again bring to'the notice.’of the local Government 
the great importance of exercising control ana supervision over the exercise ct to 
powers and, second, they would request the local Governments to satisfy tn 
selves with regard to the alleged instances of abuse brought to their notice, w*n 
is of course the formal practice and procedure. Some of the powers contained 
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the Ordinances are drastic and the Government of India attach great importance to 
the control by local Governments of their exercise. 

At the same time the Government of India would request the local Gov¬ 
ernments— 

(a) to satisfy themselves, in accordance with the usual procedure, as to the 
facts of particular complaints or allegations brought to their notice if they appear 
to be of such importance as to require such action; 

(b) to counteract false or exaggerated accounts of particular incidents by giving 
publicity to the actual facts ; 

(c) in genuine cases of abuse to take such action as may be necessary by way 
of redress or by disciplinary measures. 

Policy of “Firm and Strong Action" to Contince 

u . ftm l .° ra ^ e clear” continued Sir S. Hoare, still quoting instructions, 
that what is said above is not to be interpreted as representing in any way a 
deflection from the policy of the Government to take firm and strong action in 
dealing with the Civil Disobedience movement. Such action is not prejudiced, but 
is rather confirmed by the avoidance of excess, and experience, time anu again, has 
in fact shown that the best results are achieved by tbe observance of the strictest 
discipline. Nor is it to be interpreted as indicating any desire on the part of the 
Government of India that servants of the Government should not be assured of 
receiving the fullest support in all reasonable measures which arc necessary in deal¬ 
ing with the Civil Disobedience movement. On the contrary, the Government of 
India will give their full support to the local Governments in nil such measures and 
they are confident that the local Goveromcnt will give similar support to their 
officers. . 

These, continued Sir S. Hoare, were the instructions under which the emergency 
powers were being carried out. He could claim ns evidence that the measures 
themselves had on the whole been accepted as necessary in India, tbe fact that not a 
siogle vote of censure either in the Legislative Assembly or any Provincial Councils 
had been carried against the Government action and that they had received represen¬ 
tations not only from politicians but from businessmen and country districts that in 
their view, these emergency powers were essentisl and inevitable and wero being 
used with caution and moderation. Before he left this part of his subject he wished 
to say a few words about one phase of the 'situation that naturally caused great 
anxiety, the position in Bengal nnd the terrorist campaign launched nga'mst the 
Government during recent months. 

Bengal Terrorist Movement 

The most drastic powers contained in the Ordinances were powers given to the 
Government of Bengal to deal with terrorism. Terrorism, as every member knew, 
had had a hold in Bengal for many years past and in recent years, indeed, recent 
months, the terrorist threat had become far more scrions. In the past few months 
there had been nineteen serious terrorist outrages, for the most part against British 
officials, There had been outrages against women and children. 

The new sinister feature of these outrages was that women and girls had been 
brought into the service of the terrorists. Only last week he bad the painful ex¬ 
perience of hearing from Mrs. Stevens, the widow of tbe official, one of the most 
popular, one of the most intelligent, one of tbe most sympathetic officials in tho 
whole of Indian Service, the story of her husband’s murder at tbe bands of two 
girls. He would not repeat the details nor would he give extracts, of which ho had 
pages from the terrorist lesflcta that, until recently, were everywhere being circul¬ 
ated in Bengal, for the express purpose of inciting to wholesale murder of British 
officials. 

Perhaps even more sinister than some of these other features was the undeniable 
fact that many Congress leaders in Bengal had been hand in glove with certain of 
the leaders of the terrorist movement. Did we need any further justifications for 
tbe action that we had to take in Bengal and elsewhere ? It would bava been the 
surrender of the elementary duty of any Government if we had not invested the 
Government of India with the fullest and most comprehensive powers possibly to 
cut this blot out of the life of Bengal. 

Sir S. Hoare claimed, in view of what he had said, that they had ample 
justification for the measures takco, that they had used those measures with caution 
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and moderation and tbat the Government of India, from the highest official, 
from the Viceroy down to the moat junior police constable, had acted with courage, 
eaution and commonsense and that the machine of Government in the face of great 
difficulties had functioned with really remarkable efficiency. 

The fbontieb situation 

Sir S. Hoare continued : 

“May I now sum up the present situation as I see it to-day ? I will begin with 
the North-West Frontier Province. There, all my information goes to show that the 
Red Shirt movement, which a few months ago was so imminent a danger to the 
Government as a whole, is beginning to collapse from all sides. There is evidence 
of a great change of opinion in the Frontier Province. Men who a few weeks ago. 
stood out in an attitude of hostility, are coming in to co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment. Revenue is coming in better than for several years. I think it may be 
claimed that, speaking generally, the position in the North-West Frontier to-day is far 
more stable than for many months. 

Then there is the second danger zone, the United Provinces, a great province, 
almost entirely agrarian, in which there are more than one million landowners,_ many 
of them very small landowners, and in which, in a few weeks before Christmas, 
there was every evidence of a movement so serious as almost to be an agrarian re¬ 
volution. _ My information to-day confirmed in the last telegram I received to-day 
from India goes to show that what is called the ‘no-rent’ movement is now virtually 
at an end. (Cheers), 

“In most of the other provinces the position is on the whole satisfactory. There 
are, however, two exceptions to which, if I am to make a candid survey of the 
situation, I want to make an allusion. There is the position in Bengal where we 
have not yet been able to crush the terrorist machine. It will take time. But I 
have no reason to suppose that we shall not succeed. Then there is Bombay. The 
position in the Presidency is quite definitely better, but the position in Bombay 
city itself is still unsatisfactory in the matter of picketing ana economic boycott. 
Even in Bombay city itself I think I should be right in saying that the position is 
improving. The Government of Bombay has full powers to deal with the situation 
ana I should very much hope to see a more marked improvement in the weeks to 
come than we have been up to the present. 

“On the whole, it can be claimed that the drastic measures that we have taken 
have achieved the results we have expected and that position to-day is immensely 
better than in the weeks at the end of last year. 

No Announcement on Communal Question 

“There are still two serious difficulties before us. There is, first of all, that 
ever-present difficulty in Indian affairs, the communal trouble and, secondly, there 
is the difficulty, particularly formidable in a great peasant continent such as India, 
the economic depression. Of the communal position I intend to say Dot more than 
two or three sentences. I realise the deep anxiety felt by the minority communities, 
particularly by Moslems and the Depressed Classes. I know how anxious they are 
to be satisfied that their legitimate claims will be met before they agree to tn e 

provisions of a future constitution. I also know, after long mouths of discussion, 
how many dangerous reactions are involved in the communal question, and 1 can 
only say to-day that the Government realise the importance and urgency ot ins 
question, that on no account will we repudiate our obligations to the minority 
communities that we have most solemnly undertaken and tbat we ask the repre¬ 
sentatives of minorities, particularly the representatives of the Moslem community, 
that has with great faith and loyalty abstained from non-co-operation, to believe 
our sincerity and to be patient if, in inevitable process of events, we do not rusa 
into a premature decision. His Majesty's Government and the Government of ina . 
are in close consultation over this thorny question and until we have completed o 
discussions I cannot make any announcement of our immediate intentions. - 

Flight of the Peasants 

“Then there is_ the second formidable difficulty, the economic position. I. 
know whether it is always realised in the House how great is the economic cria 
through which India has been passing. India ib a country, for the most P®fti 
smell end poor peasants and the fall in the prices has hit them as hard as « 
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hit any community in any part of the world. The prices of primary commodities 
have fallen in some cases by 50 per cent and when we take into account the email* 
ness of the income of most of these peasant proprietors and that 9 out of ten of 
them owe considerable sums to money-lenders—there are no fewer than forty-fivo 
thousand money-lenders in the Agrarian province of Punjab—we will realise their 
grave position. 

PriceB have fallen and the burden of the debt upon their shoulders owing to 
the fall has gone up sometimes to the extent of 70 per cent. To complete the 
picture, when we also take into account the fact that provincial revenues are to a 
great extent dependent on land owners, it will be realised how very serious is the 
economic crisis through which India has been passing. Fortunately, however, there 
are signB that the prices of primary commodities in India are beginning to rise. 
Since September raw cotton has gone up by 75 per cent, groundnuts by 58 per 
cent apd jute gunnies by 50 per cent and in the last few days there has been a 
jump in the price of paddy, with excellent reaction in Burma. 

Sir Robert Horne : “Those are sterling prices'’. 

Sir Samuel Hoare agreed and saidl: “The result is that the burden of the 
present fixed charges is gradually being reduced and the buying power is being 
increased. This charge is already showing itself in a better market for manufac¬ 
tured goods. Thirty million square yards of cotton goods were exported from the 
Unitea Kingdom to India during January, this figure being 12 millions higher 
than for last January. The figure for cotton-yarn in January was the highest 
for more than a year past ana indeed only fifteen per cent below the monthly 
average of 1928. I do not wish to exaggerate the extent of these improve¬ 
ments. I mention them rather as signs still uncertain but none the less hopeful of 
better times. 

“It is satisfactory also to note that, at a time of such general economic depres¬ 
sion, there has been a striking improvement in the financial situation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I suppose that in the last September the financial position in India 
was as serious os in any part of the British Empire. On the one hand there was a 
serious budget deficiency, on the other the export trade of India, on which we were 
dependent for remittances to London, had fallen greatly. IndiaD credit stood very 
low in the City of London and to make matters worse there was a certainty that in 
lho near future certain short-term Iudian loans were maturing and it would have 
been very difficult for anyone last Septe mber to say how exactly these maturities 
were going to be met. 


Gold Export from India 

“I am glad to be able to say that we are no longer faced with so black a pros¬ 
pect as faced ns last September. On all sides there has been really remarkabto 
improvement. Ever since the rupee was linked with the sterling last September 
things have been steadily improving. Prices have been rising and now an unexpect¬ 
ed feature has shown itBelf, the vast sums of gold from hoards in India, which have 
been exported and which have produced striking improvement in the 
Indian balance of trade. No less than 36 million sterling of gold has been exported 
from India since last September aDd the export looks like continuing. More gold 
has been exported since last September or rather gold has been exported from India 
since last September at a higher rate than it has even been exported from the gold 
fields of South Africa. This export has greatly helped to strengthen the rupee ex¬ 
change and the position of the Indian credit in the markets of the City of London 
nod the world. If I needed evidence I would point to the fact that only a few 
weeks ago the Government of India was able to repay without iurther borrowing a 
loan of no less than 15 million sterling raised in 1921-22’’ (Cheers). 

“Has any other great Government, in any part of the world, dnring the last Bix 
months, repaid a big loan, without having to borrow further for repayment 7 If I 
look at the quotations of the Government of India stocks in the City to-day, I see 
the greatest possible improvement compared with the quotation in last September. 
Let me give an instance. Four and half per cent Sterling Stock 1950-55, which, in 
September 1931, was quoted as low as 61 now stands in the neighoourbood of 84 
and Five and halflper cent Sterling Stock 1936-38 has risen from 80 to 97 in the 
same period. This great step forward has been taken towards winning back for 
Indian credit the high place it formerly held in the estimation of the investing pub¬ 
lic. li I may snm up the economic situation in a sentence I would Bay that India 
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is through the worst of the crisis and is in a better position to take advantage of 
the general recovery. 

**Whilst I have exposed to them the Indian situation a9 I see it to-day the mem- 
bers will not wish me to take up time further, but it may be that many will be 
saying ‘you have spoken to us of the India of to-morrow.’ Let them not think, if 
this criticism is in their mind, that I am not constantly pondering over the India 
of to-morrow. If I hove not Bpoken of it to-day, it is becanse this debate is for the 
specific purpose to discuss Indian administration during the last few months and 1 
should have been out of order if I plunged into a discussion of the constitutional 
change of to-morrow. 

Mr. Lnnsbury asked if the Chairman had ruled that the discussion of tie Koand 
Table Conference was out of order, pointing out that there was a sum of £36,Uw tn 
the Estimate on account of the Conference. ■ . 

The Chairman replied that he did not know how far it might be desirablei to 
allow such a discussion and he must see what direction the discussion too*, 
reminding him that he was unable to allow a discussion on any matters involving 
legislation. . 

Mr. LanBbury urged that it - should be open to the Committee to discus 
expenditure on account of the Conference dealing with the future constitution oi 
India. 



dealing with these questions of detailed administration I may not be thinking oi 
bigger issues oi to-morrow.” ., ... 

'T can assure them that that is not the case. Whether in the field of ad minis 
lion or in the wider field of constitutional change we are just ns anxious.for co-ope ' 
tion with representative Indians as we have ever been in the past. The Comm' 
composed or representative Indian and British public men that are working 
certain details of the Indian constitution in India to-day are the outward « 
sign of the sincerity of our desire for this co-operation. The emergency powers 
not a sign of the end of the policy of co-operation. They are not a sign or 
between Britain and India. They are not even evidence of the conflict between _ 
British Government and Indian political aspirations. They are neither more no' 
than the bulwark of any Government against anarchy, disorder and revoiu ^ 
They are as much needed for the Indian constitutional progress in the futu 
they are for the prevention of strife and bloodshed id the present. . nl i T 

“Let Indians of all sections of opinion realise this fact and let them con® 
remember the evidence that we have given them of our desire for . co-operation . 
the long months of patient forbearance whilst Government was subjected to to 
and insults, the continuous highminded efforts of Lord Irwin.for peace and tne ^ 
that we have ungrudgingly given in trying to solve the constitutions! problem ^ 
future. Time after time we have proved our readiness to work with them pr e 
they sincerely desired to work with ub and provided that they f __ b 

prepared to work upon the line of policy that was approved last IJece:mn ^ 
an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons. Upon these lines w „ 

ready to go forward. It iB a crime against the future to put obBtaeleB in our p ^ 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) moving a reduction of the India Office vole B8 jj e 
that, but for the explanation that it was out of order to discuss legisiatio i 
would have been disappointed as Sir S. Hoare’s meagre reference to tne 
Table Conference. Mr. Morgan Jones argued that the Consultative Commiti_. 
leading to a consultation only between permanent officials nad said tnnt eve j 
now happening in India indicated a change in the Government app r °scn 
problem. Referring to the “extraordinary celerity” with which Mr. Gandniiw 1( j 

prisoned, Mr. Morgan Jones said that Mr. Gandhi believed that ne turDC d 
have an opportunity to discass the^Ordinances with the Viceroy when ne 
to India. , . , received 

Sir S. Hoare interrupted and was understood to say that he flaa 

several communications from Mr. Gandhi, who had not snggested a Dreacu 
undertaking. , , ■ _ refi eion 

Mr. Morgan Jones repeated that Mr. Gandhi seemed to be under tne l P_ 

that he wonld be able to approach the Viceroy and he asked for the reason r # 
den and swift decision.to arrest Mr. Gandhi before he had a chance to ex „ n( jj,i 
moderating influence. Mr. ^Morgan Jones, continuing, said that Ml. 
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represented & substantial body of opinion and if we wero anxious to preserve the 
spirit of co-operation, it was exceedingly desirable to retain his willingness 
, ^-operate to the last possible moment. Mr. Morgan Jones criticised certain 
ol bir b. Hoares utterances including the quotation “Though dogs bark the 
caravan passes on.” 

Sir S. Hoare said that it was a very good quotation. 

Mr. Morgan Jones agreed, but asked whether it was good to use it in India. 
He said that the people who had been cordial supporters of the Governmen; had 
bitterly resented it. Mr. Morgan Jones proceeded to refer to the censorship 
and declared that he had heard from Pandit Malaviya that 1,100 words that he had 
attempted to cable to the Opposition had been held up on technical grounds. 

Mr. Morgan Jones read Miss Slade’s telegram which Sir S. Hoare characterised 
as very inaccurate in relation to the facts. 

Mr. Morgan Jones argued that the Government had no right to withhold infor¬ 
mation from the members of the House of Commons even though it was critical of 
Government’s administration. He proceeded to relate a number of alleged occur¬ 
rences in India,, including the case of Dr. Forrester Paton and in the incident in 
Kaira, where men were said to have been seized and made to stand stripped and in 
all fours for two hours in the wuter of a village tank which he declarea was a com¬ 
mon form of treatment judging from the documents he had received. 

Conservatives interrupted and asked for the source of Mr. Morgan Joucs’ 
information. 

Mr. Morgan Jones replied that if he was to be asked the names he would ask 
Sir S. Hoare for bis informers. 

Referring to the Ordinances, Mr. Morgan Jones declared that there was not a 
vestige of liberty left. He was convinced that the Government's policy was bound 
to wreck every attempt at reconciliation. He invited Sir S. Hoare at this late 
hour (despite the provocation! which he might feel the Government had suffered, 
but which other side felt equally) to review the situation and limit speedily the 
exercise of arbitrary powers lest there should soon be no friends of Britain left in 
India. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd declared that Mr. Morgan Jones’s strictures would not af¬ 
fect the admiration the House felt for Sir S. Hoare’s administration of Indian 
affairs. He hoped that India realised the overwhelming support Sir S. Hoare had. 
(Conservative cheers). It was quite clear that India would be efficiently administered 
as long as Sir S. Hoare was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Lloyd proceeded to deal with the various trade aspects of the situation, 
particularly with reference to the Ottawa Conference and the benefits which India 
might derive from it, and said that the suspicion must be dissipated that India’s 
fiscal poliev was dictated from Whitehall. He pointed out that “as the result of 
Britain’s change of fiscal policy, our relations with India had changed. We had no 
need now to wait for preferential favours, but could suggest reciprocal arrangements 
urging that Ottawa should take a broad survey of the Empire’s commerce. Mr. 
Lloya said that India should take a prominent part, and suggested the inclusion in 
the Indian delegation of unofficial members and representatives of the great Indian 
industries. Mr. Lloyd thought that India might easily secure substantial advantages 
from the Dominions. He also urged the British Government to remember Indian 
interests when negotiating with foreign countries with a view to securing for India 
tariff concessions in foreign markets. Ho added that there must be two sides to any 
transaction. Preference for British machinery and general manufactures would be of 
the highest value. 

Col. Wedgwood believed that the Ordinances were necessary, but the cure for 
the present situation was to give chance of prosperity to the people of India them¬ 
selves. He did not think that the Congress would complain of Government’s mea- 
suree. He was afraid that the Round Table Conference and the Committees in India 
would leave matters worse, so far as democratic India was concerned. 

Sir Reginald Craddock congratulated the Government on its firmness in 
calling the bluff of the Congress, but he doubted whether a Government based 
on democracy could settle Hindu-Moslem differences which an autocratic Government 
might. 

Major Attlee condemned anarchy and mnrdef, but expressed the opinion that 
it was a mistake to repress the whole :of the Congress movement by force. He 
feared that the Government, in seeking to placate the minorities, might estrange the 
majority. He considered it undeniable that the Indian commercial interests in the 
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past bad been sacrificed to tbe British. He asked who was going to represent 
Indian trade at Ottawa and urged that Indian interests must be really 
represented. Major Attlee feared that the Government’s policy was forcing Indians 
into tbe Congress and Britain would eventually be opposed by a United India. 

Mr. Walter Smiles supported Sir S. Hoare, but observed that the tenders of 
the Bombay Municipality emphasised to intending contractors that no articles 
manufactured in the British Empire outside India should be used except, when not 
available elsewhere. It was not fairplay, commented Mr. Smiles, to prosecute 
picketers and allow the Municipality to defy the Government. 

Mr. Bernay*, after commenting on National Government’s successful handling 
of the Indian situation, urged an early statement on the new constitution which 
would powerfully strengthen the forces now rallying to Government’s policy of 
peace and order. 

The Labourite, Mr. John, advocated the discontinuance of the present policy and 
the release of Mr. Gandhi and others from whom he thought mutual .understanding 
would be possible. 

Mr. Malson, while acquitting the Congress elsewhere in India of connection with 
crimes of violence, declared that people exercising influence with the Bengal Congress 
Committee, and Calcutta Corporation were involved in terrorist conspiracies and 
appealed to ciir S. Hoare as a duty to the people of Bengal to ensure that this 
evil was eradicated. 

Hon. Cadogan condemned the Congress leaders’ reliance on mob rule and asked 
for an assurance that there was no idea at present of parleying with imprisoned 
leaders. 

Mr. Lantbury said that certain speeches referred to Indians as though they 
required to be taught how to govern their own country. “This piece of imperti¬ 
nence”, Mr. Lansbury observed, “should be dismissed from our miuds.'” Tho Con¬ 
gress had shown that its policy was to work on peaceful lines. 

Mr. Lansbury reminded the House that a “certain form of agitation”, had 
secured Home Rule for Ireland, when the Home Rule Party in the House of 
Commons had accomplished nothing. India had been promised self-government. 
Did the Prime Minister’s statement at the Round Table Conference mean that the 
All.India Federation, at some point, would have absolute control as the British 
Dominions overseas ? Mr. Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi was never satisfied 
whether the Government meant that safeguards about the Array, Finance, etc, 
would disappear at the end of the transitional period. Mr. Lansbury believed that, 
once tbe right of self-determination was conceded to India, /everything could be 
satisfactorily arranged. The greatest censure of our administration was a discon¬ 
tented Indin, and "despicable methods of holding the people down.” Was not con¬ 
ciliation a better way ? 

India and Ottawa Conference 

Sir S. Hoare winding up reiterated that the Government was just as ready ns 
ever to co-operate with any section of the Indian opinion that would co-operate 
with us, but they must co-operate with us and co-operate on the lines of Govern¬ 
ment statement twice repeated and endorsed by both Houses of Parliament Inst. 
December. Sir S. Hoare regarded with the greatest expectation the result of 
the Ottawa Conference, The Government of India ami himBelf were at present 
in close communication regarding the Indian representation at the Ottawa 
Conference. We were anxious that India should play a prominent part 
at the Ottawa Conference, and that the paramount interests to he considered 
there in India's case, should be Indian interests. We had not the least intention 
of dictating economic policy from here regarding what India should or should not 
do at Ottawa. We wanted Indian interests to be kept constantly in force. We 
believed that when Indian interests came to be considered it might well be found 
that there waB a definite line of advance for India to take in her own interests in 
the matter of commercial agreements with other parts of the Empire. There had 
been allusions not only to the possibility of the greater Indian tracle with British 
markets but greater opportunities in the Colonial markets. He could assure the 
House that that side ol the question would be kept in mind at Ottawa. They would 
also keep in mind the suggestion made that possibly after the Ottawa Conference we 
might be able to help India materially in negotiations with foreign Powers. He 
thought he had said enough to show that the Government regardecT discussions at 
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of the^ndian Continent* 6 * 16 * 1 lmportaDee 10 India and the whole economic futuro 

on debat0 S!r & F oare pointed out that 

India. Experience at the Rounder K? ft rF be / e waa anan ‘ m ous opinion in 

they had extreme!*- rliffimiii Fki^ ab e Conference had convinced all delegates that 
solved ’by phra“e 3 10 deal ^ which could not possibly be 

iad lost no time whateverYn sond'ine^ou (FfW C< ^,. tIlat , tho r fact lbat 1110 Governments 
suggested at the Rnnn/t i ^ ou ^ Committees to India on exactly the lines 

£rtS s B 5 '? ss sawvsLa. •a 

the tt 1 h i actio “ ofrff 11 “ M pi,iccd 

versal of noli^ 6 w‘ d be ,F ad been asked whether there was to be any sudden re¬ 
member had asked if hp 11 {w BUre t ?u *J ouse ‘ bat tbe . answer was ‘No.’ Another 
tion wnnM ho 9 *! j C0U ^ date Within which the new Indian conetitu- 

not%Tve he LW S? 9t ? tute book * W ,l th tbe be9t will * ‘ho world! we could 

whic^ V werebevmid 0 oii t r l !«?H TI<> i UB u ea8 ?i? tba t the - re were man y factor9 tbe problem 
an all T^Hin TrZ?il *° Ur c ° at r o1 altogether. For instance, wo were trying to create 

IndLansfates^too^napf * w h me ?^ t a Government in which both British India and 
should ‘?° k P m - , We could not dictate to Indian States when or how they 

and with th^hiai ^iuestions of that kind must be a matter of negotiation 
complete ^ b69t wl 10 tbe wor d we cou ' d n °‘ s °y when the negotiations would be 

tha^TnHinFi J*ff5 ouM W IF® 1 we should proceed with the work of building up 
obstnclMon^ ik 1 t,0a . w ,' t i b ail P 0s9lble B Peea- We shonld attempt to remove the 
nnhiol ri S „f and -!u? re would be no avoidable delay but he could not possibly give the 
actual date within which the constitution could be completed, 

n " at ® rr . , ?S ■“*r. Wedgwood’s criticism of the evils of indirect election, Sir S. 
rvnoa-ifi S , : . .j ad °f‘ en thought that as far aB India was concerned it might bo 

F? a , 10 ? ..,g e ‘ wider representation particularly for the villages by means of some 
S na ,?? tillage election. That was perhaps one of the few questions on which Mr. 
tjandbi had agreed, but Sir S. Hoare would not enter into an argument with 
"I r " Wedgwood on a question of that kind. 

Replying to Major Attlee’s criticisms that Sir S. Hoare was patting the 
whole of India against Britain and that linking the rupee with the ster¬ 
ling had done a grave injury to India’s economic life, Sir S. Hoare said 
Fi? * would only say thnt, judged by the results hitherto, it did not seem 
that the criticism had much foundation and dealing with Major Attlee’s 
declaration that, in attempting to satisfy the minorities Sir S. Hoare would fail and 
turn the majorities against him and also that the policy of giving a new constitu¬ 
tion to the North-West Frontier was doomed to equal failure. Sir S. Hoare said ho 
u d re P'y ‘® ® abe ‘ c those prophecies of evil except that the future would show 
whether he or Major Attlee was right. Sir S. Hoare continued that Mr. Lansbusy 
had criticised Mr. Molson for identifying the Congress in Bengal with terrorist 
movement. Sir S. Hoare wished that those criticisms were justified. 

It was perfectly true that there were many supporters of the Congress who had 
no concern, whatever, with the terrorist movement, and that many members of the 
Congress had repudiated terrorist methods, but it was also true that several of the 

mnftt nrnminf'nR Aino-rwia lt»artar« in Rsmcral hnH orivpn ih^ir hlrtiamtr tft thfl frrmriaf. 



wnat ue was saying. ±ie bad a mass o! material proving 110 trum, 10 view of 
these facts, he maintained that Mr. Molson’s etatemedts were justified, and os far as 
Bengal was concerned, thero had been mnch too close a connection between the Cou- 
gress organisation ana the terrorist movement. 

Sir S. Hoare undertook to look into the points raeised by Captain Fuller 
relating to the Indian Army, particularly with regard to compulsory re¬ 
tirement. Referring to the case of Rev. Forrester Patou, Sir S. Hoare said that ho was 
looking very carefully into it, and from the information given to the debate, it looked 
as if a mistake had been made. But he mast say, in juatice to the authorities in 
India that he had only heard one side of the case, and muBt reserve judgment until 
be had the whole facts before him. Sir S. Hoare assared tbe House that if a mis¬ 
take had been made in this or any other case, he and the Government would 
admit it. Regarding the more general case about the administration of law and order 
in the Province of Madras, he had received a telegram only to-dayi stating quite 
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categorically, that the Government of Madra3 were carrying out both in letter and 
in spirit, the instructions of the Government of India which he had read earlier 
to-day. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ criticisms, Sir S. Hoare said he seemed to 
think that the Government had gone back on the pledges of last winter, and that 
even Committees which they had set up were not the committees contemplated by 
the Bound Table Conference, and that altogether, the chapter of co-operation waa 
at an end. Sir S. Hoare could assure him that none of those charges were true. 
Mr. Morgan Jones had referred to the fact that the Committee, at one time, called 
the Working Committee, was now called the Consultative Committee, but the title 
did not make the least difference to the Committee’s work, Mr. Morgan Jones had 
also criticised the fact that the Committee was composed exclusively of Indian 
representatives. This particular committee was always intended to be a committee 
of Indian representatives, from whom we could obtain Indian views on a certain 
number of specific constitutional questions. The Committee, whatever its name, was 
exactly the committee contemplated last December. 

Dealiog with the general question of co-operation, Sir S. Hoare drew attention 
to the fact that co-operation was still continuing and that a number of prominent 
Indian representatives were working with British representatives on three committees. 
The House could take it that the chapter of co-operation was certainly not ended, 
and that the Government were just as prepared to-day as last December to co¬ 
operate with anybody, who was prepared to co-operate with them. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ criticisms regarding the abuse of the Emer¬ 
gency Powers,. Sir S. Hoare sait that he would venture to repeat the warning he 
had made earlier that atrocities of that kind were very easy to fabricate and that 
past experience had. gone to show that in nine cases out of ten, they were fabricat¬ 
ed., and there waa little or nothing in them. Where there was a definite reason to 
think that there had been abuse they would certainly make an investigation, but 
he rather regretted that Mr. Morgan Jones seemed to take the responsibility of 
some of the charges. Sir S. Hoare would look into them, and he would be 
surprised if a great deal of the substance was found in them. 

There was no ground, whatever, for the criticism, that the Government’s policy 
had been reversed and that they had now substituted a policy of war.and conflict 
for a policy of co-operation, which was supported by an over-whelming majority of 
the House last December. ‘ 

Mr. Morgan Jones’ motion for the reduction of the vote was defeated by 195 
votes to 23, and the debate concluded. 


Debate on the Indian Situation 


House of Commons—24th. March 1932 

On the motion of adjournment for Easter Mr. Grenfell, on behalf of the Labour 
Opposition, delivered a general indictment of Government’s policy in India as contrary 
n? the letter and spirit of the Prime Minister’s declaration at the close of the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Grenfell said that then hopes were.raised that the long negoti- 
?*•?*!? ^ een fruitless bat they had never been told clearly why Mr. Gandhi 

failed to get the conference with Lord Wiliingdon and why the amnesty so thoroughly 
endorsed by the Prime Minister did not operate. We now appeared to "be further back 
than we had been for years, not because of any absence of desire for a settlement, bat 
apparently because the machinery of conciliation had broken down. Moderate 
opinion in India was more profoundly anxious than it had been for a long . time. 
Inere waa a movement in India expressing itself unwisely possibly in the opinion of 
many People in this country but there was a movement which was growing all over 
° ren ‘ e doubted whether the Ordinances could be'jnstified on any ground, 
lne government were building up a tradition of injustice, which was not a good 
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^ 10 P e8 expressed by the Premier. There was a feeling in India that 
Government would not keep its word* 

i ' Grenfell said that the Indian people must be told that we did not wish 
■loaia to be maintained for ever under repression and tyranny. 

■a£ j . rcn ‘ e rea “ e f ( ract8 from the telegram from Pandit Malaviya, which he 
oN ’ 5 ad “ ee , n 8t 0PPed in transmission. The telegram quoted a large number of 
aueped assaults and arrests. It declared that the boycott movement waB progressing 
ana that the sales of British cloth and other goods were diminishing. It added that 
severe measures had only stiffened the Indian resistance while the Government’s pre¬ 
stige was being lowered and financial bankruptcy was ahead. The telegram concluded 
oy demanding the abandonment of the present policy on the ground of humanity 
and justice and Indo-British trade relations. 

Mr. Campbell (Conservative) believed that Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Willing- 
don were as eager to withdraw the repressive measure as anybody else, but, where 
there were murder, violence aud picketing, the Government must taxo measures to 
preserve Law and Order. He complained that hitherto there had been lack of Go¬ 
vernment propaganda to counteract the civil disobedience campaign and seditious 
lies and exaggerations in the vernacular press. He extolled the arrangements made 
by certain district officers to explain the position to the populace and hoped that that 
Policy would be carried out throughout India especially in rural areas. 

He urged British firms to withdraw to advertising from newspapers carrying on 
anti-British propaganda. 

Colonel Applin (Conservative) referred to the breakdown of the negotiations on 
the question of communal representation and the request that the British Govern¬ 
ment should decide what he claimed Indians were unable to decide for themselves. 
Indians were asking for the impossible. How do they expect us to give a decision 
acceptable to both parties ? He urged that, if asked to give a decision, _we should, 
as recommended in the Simon Report, grant self-government in the first instancei to 
the provinces in order to make an experiment oo a smaller scale. If Indians succeeded 
in governing themselves in the provinces, they might find a solution for the larger 
problem. Col. Applin urged that consideration should be given to the smaller 
communities, especially to the rights of Englishmen living in India. 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) invited Sir S. Hoare to reiterate that the Govern¬ 
ment did not intend to recede from the declarations made at the conclusion of the 
Round Table Conference. He claimed that the present situation was alienating not 
only the Congress adherents but Moderates also. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared that the Btate of India to-day was in many respects 
substantially better than the end of last year. By every possible test, whether too 
standing of Indian credit, the gradual rise of the prices of the primary commodities, 
the intake of revenue or any other test, financial or economic, the position in inaia 
was substantially better to-day than last December. . . 

Sir S. Hoare observed that some vernacular press went to far greater length 
than the Press in any other country. Indian Provincial Governments were very 
much aware of the need of greater propaganda. Government officials were now 
travelling the districts explaining to tne villagers. They were also exploring ino 
possibility of cinema propaganda. One or two Indian Departments now had travel¬ 
ling cinemas and it was believed that the result had been satisfactory. ... . 

Government was giving foreign correspondents in India every opportunity Of 
seeing the position themselves. He thought that during the last few months tne 
facts of the situation in India were better reported in American and foreign tress 
than formerly. As regard the charges of repression and the allegation that the Govern¬ 
ment had ended the period of conciliation initiated at the Round Table Conference, 

Sir S. Hoare admitted that the Ordinances were very drastic and severe, covering almost 
every activity of Indian life, but he did not apologise on that account for their 
introduction. The Ordinances were introduced comprehensively because the 
Government with the full knowledge at its disposal sincerely believed that 
they were threatened with an attack on the whole basis of the Government. 

The Ordinances were essential to prevent India from drifting to anarchy and 
disorder. As regards.'thejsuggestion that the Ordinances werelcarricdjout to the extreme 
and sometimes in a tyrannical manner, Sir 6. Hoare said he had veiy carefully 
enquired into the number of allegations that the police (or authorities had abused 
powers and hitherto he had found very little foundation. Ho would bo the 
first to admit when a mistake had been made, irrespective of the fact whether 
it concerned the Britisher or the Indian and he was prepared to make the eamo 
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apology. As regards Pandit Malaviya’s telegram, Mr. Grenfell was misinformed con¬ 
cerning the alleged stopping of the telegram. What actually happened was that Pandit 
Malaviya submitted a telegram of 1,100 words containing what the authorities believ¬ 
ed much inaccurate information. Nevertheless the Postal authorities did not raise 

an objection. . 

The officials asked Pandit Malaviya to pay the fee which seemed to be very reason- 
able (laughter), but Pandit Malaviya demurred desiring to send at press rates upon 
which the officials pointed out that Pandit Malaviya had no connection with the 
press. In conclusion Pandit Malaviya did not wish to send the telegram owing to 
the high cost of transmission. . . . 

Sir S. Hoare said that no effective step to constitutional advance either in' the 
the centre or in the Provinces was possible without some kind of a communal 
settlement. The Government were not prepared to accept a deadlock. Government a 
position was very clearly stated last December by the Prime Minister, who said that 
while the best solution would be for the communities to agree amoDg themselves, 
if the communities failed, Government would be compelled to give a provisional 
decision enabling the constitutional advance. . 

It would be most regrettable if the Government were compelled to decide the 
whole aerieB of vital questions the result of which would be dictating the termB of 
the Indian constitution thns abandoning the foundation of mutual agreements. He 
was very sorry that the communities had not agreed among themselves and appea¬ 
red to be so worried about the future. . uni 

The communities felt that they had been drawn into a discussion of the final 
details of the constitution before they were sure of the safeguards necessary for their 
very existence. ., 

Bir 8. Hoare could understand their anxiety and could only say to them that n 
they believed our word last December, there was no reason why they should disbe¬ 
lieve our word to-day. 

We stud we would insist on necessary safeguards for minorities in any con¬ 
stitutional Act, The Government had given the word. The Commons had given the 
word by the approval of the Government’s policy. We intended to advance exaotiy 
as the Government said it would advance last December. .. ., 

Meanwhile Sir 8. Hoare Bnggested that the leaders of the communities should 
concentrate (heir efforts in organising their forces for the inevitable _ future elections 
rather than in heated discussions concerning Government’s intentions. There was 
real need to-day for the effective organisation of political parties. The time was short 
before the date of future elections when grave issues might be decided. 

Sir 8. Hoare, added that, whilst he fully realised the great complexities _ of so 
All-India Federation, he was convinced that an All-India Federation comprising the 
States and the provinces would give India the best chance of constitutional develop¬ 
ment on a sound foundation. “I wish to say with the full authority of the Govern¬ 
ment that we are as deeply interested in the development of an All-India Federation 
sb in tbo last winter. We wish to see the Princes enter the Federal system believing 
not only that the Princes would best serve their own interests, but also the 
interest of India and the Empire. Differences of opinion amODg 600 States were to 
be expected, each Prince having the duty of dynasty to the State to scrutinise very 
carefully the terms upon which he weula be invited to enter the new form ox 
Government. , . 

“Modifications may be required in the Federal plan which we will be prepared 
to consider. We do not in the least wish to impose a dictated scheme on the Indian 
States. We want a workable scheme of effective Federation, not a mere agreement to 
co-operate, but a scheme combining British India and Indian States for agreed 
purposes in the organic constitutional structure. . 

“I hope I have made it very clear that the Government iB intensely interested m 
the success of the All-India Federation and welcomed the latest information Horn 
India showing that, despite obviouB difference as regards the details and method, 
there is a solid body of support both in the ‘.Indian States and in British India 
behind the All-India Federal advance.” 

S. Hoare reiterated the Government’s intention to proceed with the programme 
and said that they did not intend to be deflected from it by threats or force or 
sudden alarms. Meanwhile, the primary duty of the Government was to maintain 
Law and Order, thUB preventing India from drifting into anarchy ,J n< t 
chaos. ‘That did not mean that we believed that India could be governed indefinitely 
by Ordinances, which were intended to deal with an emergency. The Ordinances 
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Candour 2 ? loD ^. r a3 1 the emergency icontinucd. He would bo lacking in 

“VVe rnt^J he » Hou8e ‘J he L eeffgee 1 ® 1 that the emergency had yet passed, 
through P roceed ,\' r 'tt» the programme believing thal we should carry it 

Government” h ‘ * W0U d raamtam sotmdl y a » d firmly the foundations of stablo 


The R. T. C. Committees 

p_ .,®‘ ^ oa [e paid a tribute to the work of the Franchise and Stales Inquiry 
^omnmteea who had been travelling throughout India and were making substantial 
r.o,!? re8 i 9 ‘ i Evc V. mem ber of the House ought to be grateful to thoso Committees, 
particularly their Chairmen, for the great efforts they had been making in 
order to complete, at a comparatively short time, work that might normally tako 
many months, indeed years. There was a third inquiry which had made considerable 
progress, namely, Lord Eustace Percy’s inquiry into the relations between Federal 
ana .Provincial State Finance. There was also the Consultative Committee'composed 
ot representative Indians which |had already two sessions and would have another 
session during spring. 

,Though they had not reached the end of their labours they bad collected Indian 
opinion on a series of points which would be very vnluable when drafting the 
constitutional bill. “Wc in London had not been idle. We have been haying daily 
meetings with all available expert opinion and considering in detail points likely 

demerge in the Indian constitution. We have proceeded with the best good will 

j™ inquiries we bad undertaken last December. We realise to the fullest the great 

difficulties which are inherent in the present position in India of which the first 

is the communal difficulty and the complexity of Ithc whole question of the All- 
India Federation.” 

The debate concluded after Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. 


The India Office Vote Debate 


House of Commons—29th. April 1932 

Opening the debate on the India Office vote to-day, Sir Samuel Hoare declared 
the Government’s position was uuchauged. They were going ahead with the policy 
that was based on the two foundations of order and progress which had already been 
overwhelmingly approved of by the House. They believed that order could not bo 
maintained without progress. They were certain that progress could not bo obtained 
without order. Sir S, Hoare challenged anyone to produce a better.policy or to givo 
the reason for thinking that the Government were not in spirit and letter carrying 
out the programme contained in the White Paper. ... ., 

Sir S. Hoare did not deny the existence of a very difficult constitutional problem 
but he urged that the question should be regarded as a whole and not only in terms 
of the partisan constitutional wrangles. , . 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to deal with day-to-day administration in which connec¬ 
tion he paid a notable tribute to the energy, optimism and keenness of the Viceroy, 
who “although he has reached the age at which he is entitled to old age pension, 
is showing physical vigour and fitness which anyone in the Houso may envy. 

Sir & Hoare said that the past 12 months had been very difficult, but despite 
the cats in the expenditure and the political difficulties, the administration, both 
central and provincial, had a record of fine achievements. He instanced in this 
connection the Sukkur Barrage and Punjab Hydro-Electric Scheme. _ , 

Sir S. Hoare also emphasised the advance made in the past year in improving 
the health, particularly dealing with cholera, malaria and leprosv. ... 

Turning to the economic position,! Sir S. Hoare remarked that if there bad been 
a state of war between British and India we Bhould surely have been faced with the 
moBt formidable economic crisis, whereas the financial and economic position of 
India was much better to-day than six months ago. 
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Continuing Sir S. Hoare said that prices were beginning to rise, taxation was 
coming in fairly well and rents were being paid. This showed that India was 
stronger economically than last September. 

Sir S. Hoare contrasted in this connection the fact that in the last autumn 
an Indian loan would have been impossible except at prohibitive rates, whereas 
thiB _ week’s loss had been heavily over-subscribed and stood at considerable 
premium. Sir S. Hoare repudiated the charge that because there were men and wo¬ 
men imprisoned tin India, the country, was suffering under the iron heel of 
Russian tyranny. and reminded the House in this connection that impri¬ 
soned persons, who were no fewer than 26,000 men and women, 
were double that number when Mr. Lansbury was a member of the Government. 

Sir S. Hoare urged the House to consider the facts and figures calmly and not 
t<? assume that India was in a state of revolution. He said that it was his considered 
view that there was not an overwhelming crisis in India at present, but that the 
situation on the whole was better than could be expected considering all the up¬ 
heavals going on in other parts of the world, 

Sir S. Hoare said he had enquired most carefully into the charges made in the 
course of the last debate about the abuse of emergency powers ana the conduct, of 
the police and he had satisfied himself that the powers had been sensibly 
administered. 

He was also satisfied that unscrupulous propaganda was being carried on in 
Britain, the Continent and India for the purpose of vilifying British rule and offi¬ 
cials and he suggested that the people who might be influenced by such propaganda 
ought not to be too credulous and they would do well to reserve some sympathy 
for the wives and children of British officials murdered by ruthless terrorists. 

Sir S. Hoare assured the House that Government would not be deflected in the 
least from their course by this flood of unscrupulous propaganda.Sir S. Hoare con¬ 
cluded by affirming that they were going straight ahead with the policy laid down 
in the White Paper—a policy laid on true foundations of order and progress. 

Mr. Lansbury affirmed that the Labourites did .not believe that any material be¬ 
nefits which the conqueror might confer on the conquered could take the place. of 
Belf-determioation, and the right of the conquered to choose for themselves. This 
was the vital difference between the Opposition and Government. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to inquire if the Indian opinion would be perfectly 
free to decide Indian policy at Ottawa and urged that whatever was approved there 
should be subject to a vote of the Indian Legislature, officials and nominated mem¬ 
bers not voting. Declaring that Sir S. Hoare’s policy was. bound to fail Mr. 
Lansbury paief a tribute to the patience of the Indian people who had solidly, without 
arms and practically without violence, endured suffering, imprisonment ana privation 
on behalf of their cause. 

Wing-Commander Smith said that anarchy, corruption and chaos constituted 
the only alternative to strong Government and stressed the importance of the Frontier 
problem which no party was less capable of handling than the Congressites. 

Mr. Maxton declared that India should rule herself. He added that ho was 
concerned with the struggle for the poor, for social and economic liberation and asked 
if it was necessary in oraer to maintain the dignity of British Raj to clap ladies in¬ 
to jail and whip boys of fifteen. 

Referring to the Meerut trial Mr. Maxton asked if it was in accordance with 
fairplay that proceedings should be going on for three years. 

Mr. Churchill commented on the courageous decision to arrest Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congressmen and to enforce the Ordinance which, he declared, made a great 
difference in his attitude. He did not ask the Government to close the door on sane 
well-conceived constitutional advance, but said expectation must not be raised which 
could not be fulfilled. We should state what we are giving at a minimum in words 
and allow it to become a maximum in effect. 

Mr. Churchill emphasised that the advance must be shaped from the viewpoint 
of India’s well-being and trusted that Britain was not going to dissociate herself 
from the primary duty of sustaining the welfare of the masses of India. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate, emphasised that he had not the least 
desire to dictate the course of negotiations at Ottawa from the Indian viewpoint 
and pointed out that the authorities in India had a very free hand in selecting the 
delegation. He was very anxious that the Indian interests should be the dominant 
recommendations. 
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question of making a 


: n Jrl r Hoft 5. e rea ^ ou ^ the Government of India’s statement to the Assembly 
“J®? connection. Replying to questions about the Emergency Powers Sir S. Hoare 
snia tnat the Ordinances would be kept in force as long as the emergency required, 
e could say no more than that. As to what the Government of India proposed to 
o upon the expiration of the Ordinances it was much too soon to come to any deci- 
sion on that matter. It must depend on what the Congress was going to do two 
months, hence andjwhat their attitude‘would then be to the Government. Whatever mea¬ 
sure might be necessary would be taken. "I have also been asked whether the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to take any steps, for example, by using an intermediary to secure 
the co-operation of Mr. Gandhi. In this matter of co-operation the record of the 
uovernment is quite clear.” 

. H'® Majesty’s Government and the Government of India persisted with success 
in their efforts to secure Mr. Gandhi’s presence at the last winter’s Round Table 
Conference and as he himself would, I think, admit we co-operated with him in 
the fullest and frankest way, not only in the Conference but outside it, We did 
our utmost to maintain the relations so established but our endeavours were 
frustrated by the action of the Congress, particularly in the United Provinces and 
North West Frontier Province and finally by the renewal of the Civil Disobedience 
in January. 

|'There can clearly be no question of co-operation with anyone associated with 
Civil Disobedience. If Mr. Gaudhi has a disposition to restore the relations that 
existed at the Round Table Conference he will find not the slightest difficulty in 
conveying the fact to the Government without any intermediary nod Government 
will earnestly consider the position thus created. 

“But I want to make one thing clear. There can be no 
bargain with the Congress as a condition of his co-operation.” 

Replying to the question whether he had had any correspondence with Mr. 
Gandhi since he waB in prison, Sir S. Hoare said there had been a correspondence 
between them, but it haa nothing to do with any negotiations for Mr. Gandhi’s 
release. It was entirely connected with certain personal misunderstandings that 
were supposed to have arisen from the conversation between Mr. Gandhi and him¬ 
self before Mr. Gandhi left London. The only additional matter in the correspon¬ 
dence were certain observations of Mr. Gandhi, on the present state of affairs. 

Sir S. Hoare said that, to remove any possible misunderstanding, there was no 
question of any kind of negotiations. 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s suggestion of the change of attitude. Sir S. Hoaro 
said his own attitude was unchanged since he first joined the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. Government’s policy also was unchanged. . ..... .. . 

Sir S. Hoare asked Mr. Churchill not to make the mistako of thinking that 
there was any difference of opinion between himself and other member* of Govern¬ 
ment. He said the only change which had occurred was the attitude of the Congress 
which he regretted. ‘‘We have not ended the chapter of co-operation. We are always - 
ready to co-operate with anybody prepared to co-operate with us. , .. 

Sir S. Hoare added that the delays in the Meerut Trial were due to the 
obstructive tactics of prisoners and their counsel. 

The debate was then adjourned to the 27th. June. 

House of CoKomens—27th. June 1932 

Resuming the debate on the India Office vote Sir S. H°»" *bat the proposed 
to lexDlain the Government’s immediate programme to ask the House to help it 
surmounting practically and sensibly the obstacles it 1 in the way o/ fnst.tunonai 
development, He indicated that his speech would fall under three heads, namely, the 
Ordinances, the communal question and Constitutional procedure. 

Sowkingon the Ordinances 8irS. Hoare said generally the action taken had 
completely Succeeded in keeping the Civil Disobedience in check and in some eases 

had Sifs e . ed flo^fe P mdntoined that the charges of excessive use of powers were justi- 
fipd They were admittedly drastic but were justified by the necessity of 
rirovine that Civil Disobedience could not succeed against the organised resources of 
rhfi State/ Hardly more than one in 10,000 of the population had been prosecuted in 
wnnection with Jivil Disobedience and less than one in 20,000 under the Ordinances, 
while the powers had unquestionably prevented loss of life and property and great y 
diminished the necessity of forcible action. 
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Regrettable incidents were remarkably few. The use of Ordinances had been 
strictly confined to actual needs and had been on a diminishing scale. 

The position might be summed up by saying that the Government had the move¬ 
ment under control and the initiative was with them and not with the Congress 
but, though mischiefmakers had been effectively checked, they did not yet intend to 
abandon the subversive campaign. In such a situation the test of policy was whe¬ 
ther action was necessary in the interests of Law and Order and good Government 
and whether it was calculated to give protection from illegal and oppressive tyranny 
which the community was generally entitled to expect. 

Sir S. Hoare then announced that, judging by this test, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that it was necessary to retain the powers. 

Sir S. Hoare said: “We have come to the conclusion that there will be on 3rd 
July an emergency sufficiently grave to necessitate the exercise of special powers. 
Therefore it is intended to assume by Ordinance the majority of the powers that will 
otherwise lapse. 

“A few of the present powers will not be renewed and no additional powers will 
be assumed.” 

Sir S. Hoare added that the Government of India desired to restrict the appli¬ 
cation of the powers to provinces where they were definitely required. Similarly in 
the provinces powers would ba applied only in the districts where they were indis¬ 
pensable. 

Replying to possible criticisms of this decision that the powers were unnecessary 
in view of the definite improvement in the situation and that sullen resentment was 
being created amongst many who were not {participating in the Civil Disobedience, Sir 
S. Hoare said that though the powers might not be used they must be retained in re¬ 
serve since the people with whom we were dealing would concentrate on every gap 
iu our defence. He said that the application of powers would be carefully and sym¬ 
pathetically regulated bv the needs of the provinces and districts. “ 

Sir S. Hoare claimed that sullen resentment existed among those whose efforts 
had been frustrated. He admitted that there were others wno regretted the drastic 
action taken, but many of them wished to see a drawn battle between Government 
and Congress movement. 

The Government would not be content with a drawn result. We were determined 
to take every action in our power to suppress this challenge to our authority. 

Sir S. Hoare referred to the great sections of the population, who stood behind 
ua and said that the way to show our good faith was aot to break with friends nor 
to take action one day and abandon it the next, but to go resolutely on with the 
programme to carry out the pledges we had made. 

Sir S. Hoare reminded the House that there could be no constitutional advance 
in the centre or the Provinces unless the communal question was decided. He said 
that the Government’s hope that the communities would settle the question ifor them¬ 
selves was disappointed and during the last six months the communal question on 
the whole had Decome more bitter and more complicated. 

Sir S. Hoare repeated the pledge that the Government would be prepared to make 
a decision and said that they intended to do so during summer. 

It would be impossible to give a specific date on account of the complexity of 
the questions involved and the necessity for the Premier's presence in London so 
that he could give valuable undivided attention to it but the Government were so 
determined to go on with the constitutional programme that, despite all the mani¬ 
fest difficulties and danger, they would give a decision in summer. 

Discussing procedure Sir S. Hoare emphasised the anxiety of the Government to 
avoid unnecessary delay and to retain to the end Indian co-operation, which meant 
so much in the last two years. Therefore they intended to attempt to proceed by 
one Bill. 

Sir S. Hoare hoped that this would be satisfactory to a great majority of Indians 
and would be to the convenience of the members of the House, who would thereby 

t*™ to deal in the present Parliament 'with one comprehensive measure. He 
added tho Government had started conversations with representative Princes, which 
would be continued primarily in India with a view to seeing at the earliest date 
how far they could proceed with the All-India federal scheme. 

P f F ) ma d© the declaration issued by the Viceroy in India— (see 

Announcing the Government’s plans to establish an All-India Federation, Sir S. 
Moare said tnat the Government thought that a settlement of the outstanding quea- 
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Conferenced They therefore pronoaol ^to'wini 8 0< large t ^ odie * lik ® Round Table 
and, nrovided wiffimonf proposed to give a decision on the communal Question 

they LTO 9 7“ ™ de r T' din « other questions^ VEdE 

proposals for n revision of the constitution^ ^° 1Ut 8deCt Comnl,Uco 10 c0,18 ‘ der 

,Ufl M7 C M b o e rga r n 

fidenc-^n Vheiffe f 180,189 thera detail * but they would have felt heater con? 
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to huilH „ l“?l d . be tlme between now and the end of summer in trying 
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unHprcrrAiin^ 0ai ?'i u 8a ^. fc ^ at the Ordinances were driving the CongreflA movement 

wneXTAS t the ^°- lcy ? f rc P. re89i011 WM tending to create a situation which 
as driving Moderate opinion into closer association with Congress. 

for nF„rfo ? rgfl[1 done9 urged that if the Government wanted to propound proposals 
bv ffi!ofEt> r ?f Self-Government they should make co-operation attainable 

l>y a policy of reconciliation with the Congress. 

nl.inat!! a “ Craddock urged that if reforms were granted it should be made 
if they failed'^ WCr ° a dl ® ca * t aad dangerous experiment, which would bo rescinded 

.. Col- Wedgwood thought that thc time had come for the democrats to point out 
danger of a federal solution which, with the representation of landlords and 
otners including the Princes, would constitute a tremendous obstacle to democratic 
development. 

-Alfred Knox hoped that those, who, like himself, considered that the 
constitutional advance of India should be slow, would bo represented on the Joint 
Committee. 


Mr. Wardlaw Milne congratulated Sir S. Hoare and expressed the opinion that 
■-he tune for Conference was over and the time for action had come. 

Mr. Ernest Bennett while admitting the necessity of the ordinances criticised tho 
system of compelling people to report to the police daily. 

Major Milner welcomed tho modification of the Ordinances expressing the opinion 
thnt they had been excessive and the powers had been used excessively. Major 
Milner hoped that Sir S. Hoare would allow auyone willing to mediate to do so. 

Sir Adrian Baillie, supporting the Government’s policy, stressed the importance of 
the trade with India and urged, as a result of his recent visit to India, a change of 
attitude of British and European residents towards ludians. 

Miss Rathbone dwelt on thc importance of speed in carrying out tho programme 
outlined by Sir S. Hoare and asked if Mr. Gandhi would be among those whose 
co-operation was sought. 

Mr. Sandeman asked for ossnraaccs regarding the safeguards, about which 
Lancashire wanted to koow more. 

Mr. Grenfell described Sir S. Hoare’s statement as the most satisfactory on the 
Indian question made in the House for some time. 

Mr. Lansbury said that Labourites took the view that Sir S. Hoarc’s statement 
marked a departure from the method inaugurated by the Labour Gorcrumcnt with 
Conservatives' approval. They had started with the idea that Indiana would be 
consulted throughout but now Indians would be “closed down.’’ 

Mr. Laosbury u.ade it clear that Labourites took their stand on the principle 
that the peopje of India were entitled not only to self-government but also 
to self-determination. They had the absolute right to remain in the British 
Commonwealth or leave it and that was the standpoint from which Labourites would 
judge legislative proposals when they were submitted to the House or the Joint Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. LansDury contended that if the Government was unable to maintain tho 
position except by such powers as were described to-night we had no right to remain 
rulers of the country and thought that Sir 8. Hoare, instead of saying that it was 
a fight to the end, should have adopted different methods. He appealed to Sir 8. 
Hoare to get in touch again with Mr. Gandhi. (Laughter and cries of dissent from 
many Government members). 
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Mr. Lansbury referred to the letter of the Archbishop of York and others (in 
'which they expressed the hope that an opportunity may be taken for some gesture 
of goodwill from the side of the British Government) as showing that he was not 
alone in his view. He again appealed to Sir 8. Hoare to go to India and negotiate 
again with Mr. G andhi or try to find a solution, as a solution must be found. 

Mr. Churchill castigated the Lothian Report, which would cause immense unrest. 
Nevertheless he considerably agreed with the procedure marked out by Sir a. Hoare, 
which, in the main, seemed a return to the old Birkenhead proposals and brought 
the problem back to Parliament’s being responsible for the well-being, good Govern¬ 
ment and progress of Indio. _ . 

Sir S. Hoare, replying, repudiated the suggestion that Government s proposals 
meant the end of the Round Table Conference method. There was nothing farther 
from the Government’s mind than to bring this chapter of Indian co-pperation to 
an end. There waB no ulterior motive and the Government did not desire to side¬ 
track the expression of Indian opinion. The proposals made were solely and 
expressly for the purpose of avoiding delay. Another meeting of the Round- 
Table Conference and the Federal Committee would have postponed _ the 
introduction of constitutional measures certainly for a year and possibly indefinitely. 
He hoped that Mr. Lansbnry would see that the Government were not impeding but 
expediting a settlement. He also expressed the hope that Indian co-operation would 
greatly help in the last stage of the deliberations. 

Sir S. Hoare declared categorically that there was no chaDge of policy. 

We should proceed with the preparation of Government’s proposals directed to 
the objective of a single Bill. This would be ample opportunity to judge whether 
the terms of reference were satisfactory. Government definitely intended that the 
main bodies of opinion of both Houses should be adequately represented. 

Sir S. Hoare declared.that there was'no foundation for the fear that the new method 
might exclude representatives of Indian States from further consultation. The 
methods proposed were particularly desired by the Princes themselves. He would 
certainly see that the State representatives had an ample opportunity to express opi¬ 
nion at all the later stages of the deliberations. They preferred at present to start 
conversations immediately with the Viceroy and possibly later they might wish to 
send a delegation to London, Iq any case we should keep in closest touch with them 
in order to bring the Federation to a settlement at the earliest possible moment. 

Concluding, Sir 8. Hoare referred to Mr. Lansbury’s appeal for reconciliation aud 
affirmed that the Government were ready to co-operate with anyone ready to co¬ 
operate with them, bnt they would, on no account, begin negotiating with people who 
still showed no signs of wishing to co-operate. - 

As long as the motive forces behind the Congress are still arrayed against ordered 
Government, we cannot contemplate peace with them. Let them lay aside Civil 
Disobedience and make it clear that they are prepared to co-operate with us on the 
lines.of the white paper, we shall not be slow to co-operate with them. Until they 
definitely abandon the attempt to smash the machine of Government and set Ithem- 
selves up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no question 
of negotiations of any kind.” 

The Opposition motion to reduce the estimates was defeated by 242 votes to 22, 

The debate was then adjourned. 


The Viceroy’s Announcement 

Joint Committee to Coniult Indian! 

Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement from Simla on the 
^itn. June which was made by the Secretary of State :for India in the House ox 
Xx>mmoaB on the same day :_ 

_ "?' nce policy of His Majesty’s Government as announced to the Round Tabel 
uonferenee was endorsed by Parliament, the primary concern of His Majesty s 
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Government has been so to lay their plans as to facilitate its transmission into legis¬ 
lative results with the utmost possibte despatch. The first immediate steps required 
to supplement the discussions of the Conference were enquiries of the three Commi- 
ttees which have lately returned from Indio. The reports of two of these Committees 
are now in the hands of His Majesty’s Government and as they hope shortly to 
receive that of the third, they are in a position to indicate the methods by which 
they intend to make further progress. 

“In the first place, His Majesty’s Government have definitely decided to endeavour 
to give effect to their policy by means of a single Bill which will provide alike for 
autonomous constitutions in the Provinces and States. They intend that this mea¬ 
sure shall contain provisions for enabling Provincial Constitutions to be introduced 
without necessarily awaiting the completion of ail the steps required for the actual 
inauguration of the Federation. Since it is an essential feature of His Majesty’s 
Government’s policy that Federation, which it will be the object of the Bill to con¬ 
struct, shall be a Federation of All-India, it follows that the unite concerned must 
P®. prepared actually to federate and that proposals to be laid before Parliament to 
this end must be complete in all essentials. In particular, there must be reasonable 
assurance forthcoming at the time the Bill is introduced that the financial and other 
E r ° vlB *pn8 for cementing of the structure will enable the Provinces, States, the 
Federal Government ana Parliament alike adequately and harmoniously to fulfil 
their several functions and that interests which require to be safeguarded shall be 
assured of practical and efficient protection. But it is their intention so far as it 
lies within their power to spare no efforts to secure the fulfilment of these condi¬ 
tions and to this end they will continue to prosecute their endeavours to find means 
as speedily as possible for surmounting obstacles which a study of concrete details 
necessarily discloses. 

“His Majesty’s Government have carefully considered the procedure by which they 
can, on the one baad, most expeditiously and efficiently overcome these obstacles ana 
on the other hand retain the advantage of consultation and co-operation with Indian 
opinion which the Bound Table Conference was designed to secure. After carefully 
considering the present position, they are convinced that matters have now reached 
a stage, at which the settlement of urgent and important questions that still remain 
to be decided will only be delayed by the formal sessions of large bodies such as 
the Bound Table Conference or Committees such as the Federal Structure Commit¬ 
tee. They have come to the conclusion that the expeditious treatment of outstanding 
questions will best be secured by following a programme which, though it involves 
some variation in method, will secure to the full, the collaboration which has been 
the underlying principle of the work accomplished hitherto. 

“In the first place they will take the next immediate step towards the. removal of 
obstacle and will announce the decision which they have undertaken to give on those 
aspects of communal problem which now retard progress. They are now engaged 
in the settlement of actual terms of the decision and unless unforeseen difficulties 
intervene they hope they will be able to announce it sometime duriDg the present 
summer. 

“Secondly, on the assumption that .communal decision removes obstacles which 
have been impeding progress they trust that as soon as their. decisions have been 
announced, the Consultative Committee will reassemble and will proceed continuously 
with its programme of work bringing its collective advice to bear on numerous and 
important questions entrusted to it, many of which were not examined by the Con¬ 
ference or itB committees in London. Subject to discussion in the Consultative 
Committee of matters which affect both British India and Indian States, His 
Majesty’s Government are considering the means by which eolutjons may be facilita¬ 
ted and expedited of those difficulties which confront them in connection with 
matters affecting the States alone. His Majesty’s Government greatly hope that such 
progress may result from the Consultative Committee discussions. There may be found 
remaining over from its final session only a few specific problems—for example, 
financial safeguards of such nature that they might appropriately be the subject 
of informal discussions in London with a few individuals whose personal experiences 
qualify them to speak with authority upon them. If this hops is fulfilled, their 
intention would be after such informal discussions to pass straight to Parliamentary 


stage on the following lines: ... 

“His Majesty’s Government consider that the final stage of consultation with 
Indian opinion can usefully take place only on definite proposals. They, therefore, 
propose to invite both Houses of Parliament to set np a Joint Select Committee to 
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consider their definite proposals for revision of the constitution and to give the 
Committees powers to confer with representatives of Indian opinion and it _is_ their 
intention in the belief that this '.course will commend itself to Indian opinion to 
invite Parliament to set np the Joint Select Committee before introduction of a 
Bill. It has been the intention of successive Governments that a Select Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. His Majesty’s Government hope 
that by tbeir present decision to recommend that this important task shall be 
performed before any bill is introduced, they facilitate Indian co-operation and 
ensure its effective influence in what is probably the fmoBt important stage in the 
shaping of constitutional reforms and at a time before irrevocable decisions have 
been reached by Parliament. 

“The programme I have indicated is based on the hope that enquiry by the 
Joint Select Committee may follow as the next formal stage after the conclusion 
of the Consultative Committee’s business. But it may be that the course of 
discussions in the Consultative Committee may prove that matters will not be ripe 
for formulating definite proposals for the consideration of a Joint Select Committee 
without further consultation of a more formal character. In that event, at the 
coBt of delaying their programme, His Majesty’s Government will make arrange¬ 
ments accordingly, but they would regard it as essential unless the objects they 
have in view are to be frustrated^ that the size and the personnel of the body to 
be summoned for such farther discussions in London should be strictly determined 
with reference to the number and character of the subjects found to require 
further discussion. By a procedure formed on these lines, His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment hope to ensure both rapid progress towards the objective in view and 
continuance of co-operation between British and | Indian representatives on the one 
hand and between the three British parties on the other upon which bo much of 
the success of the constitutional changes muBt inevitably depend.” 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Broadcast Speech 

“Though Dogs Bark Caravan Passes on” 

The following is the text of the Broadcast Speech on India, delivered by Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the Houbb of Commons on the 28th. January :— 

“It iB now some weeks since the Round Table Conference ended and the time has 
come to take stock of the present position in India. I thick that I can summarise 
it in a single sentence. 

. “We have been proceeding full speed ahead with the work of the Conference, that 
is to say, we have sent out to India three Committees that, within a few days from 
now, will be discussing on the spot certain important questions that we left unsettled 
in the autumn. We have at the same time been compelled to take drastic action 
against a section of the population that is determined to torpedo the work of the 
Conference and to smash the Government machine. 

‘‘The present Viceroy Lord Willingdon and the former Viceroy Lord Irwin, have 
during the last two days commented upon this double duty that faced the Goyer- 
ment. We have all been delighted to note that there is no difference of opinion 
between them. Each says that it was essentia) for the Government to push on the 
work of the Conference, each equally maintains that it was no less vital for the 
Government to safeguard the forces of law and order. 

“Lord Irwin rightly commands the respect of all high-minded men and women 
over the_ world. As Secretary of State for India I am indeed glad to find that 
his cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind has reached the same conclusions as 
Lord Willingdon and myself. We are all three agreed that the action that we 
nave taken was ob necessary for the furtherance of constitutional progress as it 
was for the prevention of anarchy. 
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"As to the day to day happenings in India you have had fall opportunity for 
forming your own judgment. There has been no censorship whatever of responsible 
foreign correspondents. The British preBS has been free to publish what it likes 
and no attempts have been made to take the news or to hide unpleasant facts. 

"Yon have read about the Red Shirts movement on the North-West Frontier, the 
no-rent campaign in the United Provinces, picketing in Bombay and terrorism in 
Bengal and T believe that you will agree with me when I claim that the severe 
measures that we were forced to impose in face of these threats to the civilised 
world are with common sense, with moderation and with impartiality. 

“Every effort is being made to interfere as little as possible with the normal life of 
peaceful citizens. The law is being impartially administered. Europeans as well ns 
Indians are subjected to the restrictions. 

“The information that I am receiving from India goes to show that the large body 
of law abiding people, Indians and Europeans alike, regard them much as we regard¬ 
ed restrictions during the war. They realise that they are necessary in their own 
interests, and so far from complaining of them they are in many instances relying 
upon them with undisguised relief. 

“The. fact is that the great majority of men and women in India are heartily tired 
of political upheavals. Tney do not want revolution, they do not even want political 
agitation. They want to get on with their own jobs in their own way and with as 
little interference as possible. 

. "These people are genuinely relieved that the Government is suppressing the agita¬ 
tion that has so much disturbed ordinary life daring the last few years. 


Day by day I receive reports, not only from the Central Government at Delhi 
but from the Provincial Governments as well. The last batch that I have received 
confirms the earlier reports. The extremists’ movement is much less active thaa 
might have been expected, there is a general absence of trouble in the rural areas 
except in the North-West Frontier Province, and even in thiB Province the Red Shirts 
movement seems to be thoroughly shaken. . 

In Bombay and Ahmedabad, the two centres of picketing, the support behind 
Congress seems to be faltering. In the United Provinces, the centre of the no-rent 
campaign,Hhe situation is settling down, rents and revenue are steadily corning in, 
and country life is resuming its normal course. This is the present state of affairs 
almost in the actual words of the reports that I am receiving. Though the situation 
is up to the present satisfactory, it is no cause for wonder that some people 
criticise our action. , 

‘None of us like repressive action, and we British who above all other peoples 
have respected the liberty of the subject, look suspiciously at any act or policy that 
may appear to go beyond our instinctive connection of freedom and fair play. 

“In the present instance, what criticism there has been, seems to.be concentrated 
upon two points. It iB said, in the first place, that we have been guilty of a breacn 
of faith that having persuaded Mr. Gandhi to come to the Round. Table Conference 
we arrested him directly he got back to India, and that we have in this way broken 
up the road of co-operation. 



•n ? .*? Ba, d> > n the Becond 
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policy set back the clock_ r 

18 justification for either of these criticisms. _ _ T 

There has been no breach of faith on the part of the Bntwh Governmc . 
certain that Mr. Gandhi would make no such charge. Mr. Gandhi and 1 olten met 
during the autumn, and t 
most unreserved manner. _ . 
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“The British Government showed itself ready to co-operate to the full on certain 
lines, the lines set out in the Government White Paper and in the Parliamentary 
debate. If co-operation has broken down with a single section of Indians the fault is 
not due to any breach of faith bat to the fact that irreconcilable extremists have 
got hold of the Congress machine. 

“So also, in the matter of Government policy. Lord Irwin’s speech yesterday 
has completely disposed of this charge. He has told us that if he had Bt-ill been 
Viceroy, he does not suppose that he would have acted very differently from Lord 
Willingdon. If any further evidence is needed to rebut this charge, it can be found in 
the fact that within a few weeks of the Round Table Conference a number of distin¬ 
guished British public men will be discussing a number of important constitutional 
questions and continuing the work of the Round Table Conference on exactly the 
lines that the Indians on the Conference desired and that they will have as the 
colleagues some of the most representative Indian public men.' 

“It is true that the so-called Pact with Congress has come to an end. This is not 
our fault. We went to the furthest poBBible limits, Borne would say that we went 
beyond these limits, in trying to keep the pace with Congress and to make co¬ 
operation possible. The smashing of the Pact is due to Congress and to Congress 
alone. From the very start many of the Congress leaders use the pact not as an 
opportunity for peace but as a screen behind which they could prepare a renewal 


Whilst Mr. Gandhi was in England these men had already started the war. From 
the north to the south they had already begun a relentless attack upon the very 
foundations of the law and order. No self-respecting Government could have failed 
to accept this challenge to its authority, least of all when it was made by a single 
section of the Indian population. Congress has too long arrogated to itself the claim 
to represent all India. 

it " u e Khan, speaking for the great Moslem community, and Dr, Ambedkar, 
the champion of the untouchables, smashed this claim to pieces when Mr. Gandhi 
made it at the Round Table Conference. It was symptomatic that a riot greeted Mr. 
Gandhi a return, not a riot against the British Raj, but a demonstration of the 
untouchables against an arrogant Congress. If there is one lesson, that has been 
more clear than any other during the last six months, it is that scores of millions 
of Indians repudiated altogether the claim of Congress to represent them. That 
being so, it is more than even necessary, for the Government to go on its way 
undeterred by any sectional agitation. 

"We are ready to co-operate with all or any who will work with us upon the 
lincB that have been laid down. Upon these lines we shall go straight forward and 
we snail not be deviated from our course by evil forebodings or by mischievous 
hearts. Our policy is simple, straight-forward and sympathetic. It is a policy of pro¬ 
gress, combined with firmness. Patiently, consistently, unremittingly we shall proceed 
to carry it out. 

»i.!!a!« e8 ?a7 ea i? tr > al >™ 09 know our friends. We shall stand by them, 
wnether they be the Indians who are determined to keep India an integral part of 
the British Empire or whether they be that splendid band of Britishofficials who 
of difficuft dutiefl 8 ^ 81 ^ ^ stacks of the terrorists and the overwhelming responsibility 

. 4or the threats I will answer them in the words of the Eastern proverb "though 
Ujo dog* bark, the caravan pa**e* on.” 


THE GANDHI-HOARE CORRESPONDENCE 

*. Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference in hiB London Broadcast Speech to the 

v-Vj/T cor r eB Pondence between him and Gandhiji referred to above, Pandit 
.released the full text of the correspondence, and in doing so stated: “It is 
p“ e !f, al Z Public interests that the whole truth about the matter should be known.” 
.wu! 1 Malaviya added that Gandhiji decided.'not to further co-operate if the Premier’s 

nf S 0 ." j j ® flmuel Hoare s speech in Parliament constituted the lost words 
on baleguards and Reservations. 

Gandhiji’b letter to Sir S. Hoare 

intawiew with the Secretary of State before he left, Gandhiji 
wrote from ViUenenue on the 7th. December 1931 as follows : 
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Dear Sir Samuel,—I am reducing in writing the gist of our last conversation. 
You were good enough to say that neither the Prime Minister’s declaration nor 
your speech in the House of Commons were the last word on Safeguards or Reser¬ 
vations, and that it would be open to any member of the proposed Working Com¬ 
mittee to suggest amendments or the removal of any of them as also to press 
forward the important investigation of the financial transaction to be taken over by 
the National Government. You also said that whatever you would be sending to the 
Workjng Committee for consideration would not be merely formal, but that the 
Working Committee’s recommendations would receive the greatest consideration from 
His Majesty’s Government. If this is the correct impression, I would like you, if 
you don’t mind, to comfirm it by Air Mail. My address in India would be 
Ahmedabad. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 

Sik Samuel Hoabe’r Reply 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply, dated the 16th December 1931, was as follows 

■Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I am replying to your letter of the 7th December from 
Yuleneuye. First of all, as to yonr last point, the procedure of conference and con¬ 
stitution is in the forefront of our policy. The Prime Minister and I and lord 
Hailsham made it sufficiently 'clear, I think, in our speeches. The Working 
Committee is an essential feature of this procedure in the next stage. Its proceed¬ 
ings, therefore, far from being purely formal, will necessarily receive from His 
Majesty’s Government the fullest consideration. Within the usual limits of order, it 
will be open to any member of the Committee to raise any question which he 
thinks is relevant to and is likely to further the plans the Conference has in view. 

As regards Reservations and Safeguards, the Prime Minister and I have stated 
the substance of what, after the most serious consideration, we regard as necessary. 
We have also given an indication of what we shonld consider the appropriate means 
of securing these requirements. Muoh will, of course, depend upon the precise 
terms in which they are translated in the statutory provisions. If the Working 
Committee can make suggestions which will satisfy the Government and which we 
can commend to both the Houses of Parliament, as effectively providing for what 
is required, and is at the same time more acceptable to Indian opinion, we would of 
coarse hope to find no difficulty in carrying into effect the Committee’s view. I 
think that this confirms your impression of oar conversation, but I have preferred 
to put it in my own words, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Samuel Hoare. 


Pandit Malaviya’s Comments 

Commenting on the correspondence Pandit Malaviya said. , 

‘The correspondence mokes clear (1) that Gandhiji did desire to co-operate in the 
future work of the Conference and therefore sought to clear what he felt might 
stand in the way of his doing so, and (2) that Sir Samuel Hoare did assure 
Gandhiji that the obstacle which he apprehended in the way of that co-operation did 
not exist. It were unbelievable, if it were not true, that the Secretary of State who 
had written the letter quoted a>>ove, should have permitted the Viceroy to refuse an 
interview to Gandhiji which he sought to smoothen the path of co-operation aud 
furthermore that he should have sanctioned the arrest and imprisonment of Gandhiji 
two days after the receipt of such a letter. Little does Sir Samuel “Oare rralise 
what damage he has done to the reputation of British statesmen by the course he 

has adopted in this sorry affair. . . , . _, , , 

“Sir Samuel claimed that the severe measures the Government had imposed h 
been carried ont with commonsense, moderation and impartiality. ■ (lw i 

proviuce, by way of example, the report of the terrible and cruel oppression practised 
in the Frontier Province, which has been published after a rareond inquiry o 
spot by Father Elwyn. a distinguished Oxford Don, Bhows how utterly opposed to 
truth the statement of the Secretary of State for India is. 



Hoards Address to English Pressmen 

A 'dressing a group of English pressmen at the India Office on the 14tb January 1932 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, said that two or three happenings in the 
last few days seemed to him to illustrate in very conspicuous manner one or other of 
the feature of our relations with the Indian Empire. First of all they had come to 
the end of the Burma Conference. It was a very interesting and a very useful 
Conference. There they had the representatives of the Burma population ana of the 
various minority communities in Burma, and at the end of it they were able, as a 
Government, to make a statement which, in their view, would give Burma an op¬ 
portunity for full development upon their own lineB and give them a better chance 
for that development than they would have if they remained part of the Indian 
Empire. The Burmans had that day gone back to Burma and it was for them to 
say whether they preferred a constitution such as was outlined two days ago or 
whether they preferred to remain a part of India for administrative purposes. -He 
would be very much surprised if, when they considered in detail the offer made to 
them, they did not welcome it and did not realise the fact that they would obtain 
a far wider field for development upon their own lines than they would have if they 
remained a part of tho Indian administration. 

The second event was the opening of the Lloyd Barrage on the previous day- 
one of the greatest works of irrigation that had ever been undertaken and completed 
in the history of the world. 

Lastly, there was the departure that afternoon of the British personnel of the 
Committee to work in India. The send-off seemed to him to be a good augury for 
the work of the Conraittees, Several of the members were young nud it was a good 
thing to get new minds at work upon what, after all, were new problems. It was 
those young men upon whom the main responsibility would fall in the future for 
carrying into completion the work that they were now beginning. Again, upon the 
whole, the members of the Committees, with certain distinguished exceptions, had no 
long previous expert knowledge of Indian questions. The Government had been 
anxious to have new minds brought to bear upon the Indian problem, with the 
hope that from those new minds new ideas would emerge. It was a matter of great 
satisfaction that the distinguished Indians who had Been invited to serve upon 
the Committees had practically without exception accepted the invitation. _ They 
had hoped to have upon the Committees direct representatives of Congress, but in the 
nature of things the places reserved for them must now remain empty. 

It might be thought incongruous, Sir Samuel Hoare continued, that, at the very 
moment when they were embarking upon a new chapter of co-operation between 
thiB country and India, they should be enforing severe and rigid administrative 
measures in India, Bat so far from that action being incongruous it was ineviable. 
Without law and order there could be no constitutional advance. Nor could they 
remain simply enforcing law and order without thinking at all of the future. It 

was therefore essential that the two sides of the programme should advance simul¬ 
taneously. On the one hand, the maintenance of the prestige of the Government and 
the enforcement of law and order and the avoidance for any thing in the nature of 
anarchy and disorder; on the other hand the constitutional advance on tho lines of 
All-India Federation. 

He need not say that so far as he was concerned he was sorry that action of 

that kind was inevitable. He also spoke at the end of the Conference that they 
were going_ to get away from what he had always regarded as completely out-of-date 
methodB of non-co-operation and war and that they were embarking upon a new 
chapter of goodwill and co-operation; He had hoped that Mr. Gandhi when he 
returned to India would have exercised a moderating influence and would have made 
it possible to.embark at once upon this new chapter without the necessity of any 
drastic measures. Mr, Gandhi and he had many talks during Mr. 

Gandhis visit to London. At the end of those interviews he had hoped 
that when Mr. Gandhi got back to India he would have been able to 

exercise a moderating influence upon tho Congress machine. Unfortunately, so far 
as he could Judge, the extremists had got hold of Mr. Gandhi’s machine and had 
whether he wished it or not it was impossible to stop it. In 

the North-West Frontier Province, for instance, just before Mr. Gandhi returned, 
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Abdel GafFar Khan, the leader of the Red Shirt movement, a movement in close 
contact and alliance with Congress, had thrown down such a challenge to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India that if the Government had not taken it np it might just as well 
have abdicated. 

Referring to the “no-rent” campaign in the United Provinces, Sir Samuel Hoare 
said that the Government had done everything possible to meet legitimate griev¬ 
ances. _ The able and sympathetic Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, had set up an 
impartial inquiry into agricultural grievances and as a result of his action and the 
report of this committee great remissions were made both in the land revenue and 
in the rents that the cultivators were paying. The rents, to give one instance, were 
actually reduced to the figure at which they were 80 years ago. Yet in spite of 
the fact that there was much evidence that the people, if left to themselves, did 
not wish to embark upon a revolutionary movement against the Government. Con¬ 
gress went on with its extreme agitation, with the result that there again they had 
had to act if Government was not going to abdicate. Lastly, in Bengal the terrorist 
movement had reached such a point that lives were everywhere in danger, trade and 
commerce and industry were becoming impossible, threats were being made against 
the machine of Governments which, if they had been carried out, would have des¬ 
troyed it. 

Faced with that situation the Government took the only action that any self- 
respecting Government could take, and took it drastically and all at once. He suggest¬ 
ed that it was much wiser, much safer, and indeed much more humane not to act 
in small stages, but rather to lake the situation in hand as a whole. He was in¬ 
clined to thiuk that they would Bee that by taking action over a wide front and 
with a firm hand the time that those emergency operations would have to remain in 
existence would be shorter than it would have been if they had acted in a series of 
long drawn-out Btages. 

Sir Samuel went on to say that in the Frontier Province, upon the whole, law 
and order were beiDg maintained remarkably well. Members of the Red Shirt 
movement had come in and bad given up their red shirts and had stated that they 
thought they had made a great mistake in joining the movement, in the United 
Provinces rents were coming in better than they had come in for many months, 
and a significant fact was that the local fairs that played a very prominent part in 
rural life were being much better attended than for a long time. In Beugal there 
Beemed also to be reviving a greater confidence in trade and commerce and 
industry, ‘ 

In conclusion. Sir Samuel Hoare said that on the one hand, they had the beginning 
of a new chapter in the constitutional side of the picture with the departure of the 
Committees that morning. On the other hand, measures were undertaken to ensure law 
and order, to prevent anything in the natnre of anarchy or a break-up of the! Gov¬ 
ernment maohme. He hoped that their Indian "friends would eee these two phases of 
our policy in their right perspective—that the one was complementary of the 
other* Ho hoped they would realize that they had within their reach a CouBtitutioo 
that a few years ago they would have regarded as unattainable for a long number 
of years. They would see that Government was determined to govern, and he 
hoped that they would like them the better for that fact. In the East, in particular. 
Governments had been respected, not for weakness or abdication, but lor their will 
and their power to govern. He had not meant that having imposed these emergency 
measures, they wished to keep them in operation for a day or an hour longer than 
they were needed. As long an an attempt woe being made to break up the machine 
of Government, the ordinances would remain in operation. < But let these threats 
and these attacks be removed and sympathy and co-operation take their places, and 
th® British Government would not be slow to respond to the new spirit. 

They were glad in the autumn to have had what they believed to be a fully re¬ 
presentative Conference, and here he wished to pay a tribute to I«rd Irwin for 
baving devoted so much of his ability to make that Conference .^P re ®?"^ uv ® ] " 
now there might be any empty chairs, he hoped that at some time c ,* lr * 

would once again be filled and that all of them, to whatever Motions of opinion they 
belouged, either in Great Britain or in India, might co-operate in the great and 
difficult task before them. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 

The terms of the Agreement arrived at between the South African TJnion 
Government and the Government of India as the result of the Cape Town Con¬ 
ference. were read out by Sir Fazli-Bussain in the Council of State and by Mr. 
G. S. Bajpai in the Legislative Assembly on the 5th. April 1932. The following is 
the text of the statement : 

“In accordance with paragraph 7 of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927, the 
delegates of the Government of the Union of South Africa and of the Government 
of India met at Cape Town from January 12th to February 4th, 1932, to consider 
the working of the Agreement and to exchange views as to any modifications. that 
experience might snggest. The delegates had a full and frauk discussion in the 
conference, which was throughout marked by a spirit of cordiality and mutual good¬ 
will. 

2. Both the Governments consider that the Cape Town Agreement has been a 

powerful influence in fostering friendly relations between them, and that they should 
continue to co-operate in the common object of harmonising their respective inter¬ 
ests in regard to Indians resident in the Union. _ 

3. It was recognised that the possibilities of the Union scheme of assisted emi¬ 
gration to India are now practically exhausted owing to the economic and climatic 
conditions of India as well as owing to the fact that 80 per cent of the Indian 

E opulation of the Union are now South African born. Ab a consequence, the posst- 
ilities of land settlement outside India, as already contemplated in paragraph 3 of 
the Agreement, have been further considered. The Government ' of India . will co¬ 
operate with the Government of the Union in exploring the possibilities of s 
Colonisation Scheme for settling Indians both from India and from South Africa 
in other countries. In this investigation, which Bhonld take place during the course 
of the present year, a representative of the Indian community in South Africa will, 
if they bo desire, be associated. As soon as investigation has been completed, the 
two Governments will consider resnlt of the inquiry. 

4. No other modification of the Agreement is, for the present, considered 
necessary. 

5. Before passing on to the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) BiU, the 
Bon. members would perhaps like me to comment on the more important points in 
the settlement which I have ]ust announced. 

(1)_ The recognition by the two Governments of the need of continued co¬ 
operation in the common object of harmonising their respective interests, in regard 
to Indians, resident in the Union, justifies the nope that friendly relations between 
South Africa and India, which are of such vital importance to the Indian communi¬ 
ty in the Union, will continue. 

<2) It had become increasingly evident, for sometime before the Conference met 
at Cape Town that Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in India, had become 
unfavourable to the scheme of assisted emigration to India. This was due to no 
shortcoming on the part of either Government, but primarily to climatic and 
economic causes, ana to the. fact that 80 per cent of the Indian population of South 
Africa were born in the Union. The recognition by the Union Government, that the 
possibilities' of this scheme are now practically exhausted, should be received with 
considerable relief by Indian opinion on both sides of the Ocean. 

Land settlement scheme 

(3) The proposal that the possibilities of land settlement outside India Bhould 
be examined, merely carries out an integral part of the 1927 Agreement. It may be 
welcomed on two grounds: 

(a) If it results in a satisfactory Bcheme of land settlement, it may provide an 
outlet, especially to the younger generation of Indians in South Africa, in a country 
where-they may have greater opportunities both for economic development and for 
political self-expression. 
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(b). The association of a representative of the South African Congress in the 
investigation, will not only be a valuable safeguard for the itfqutry, but constitutes 
an experiment in collaboration between the Government and the Indian 
commnnity in South Africa which, it is hoped, will be extended to other fields. 

(4) The Agreement stands unmodified except as regards the scheme of assisted 
emigration to India and the proposed exploration of the possibilities of land settle* 
ment elsewhere. This means, to mention only two points out of the last Agreement, 
that the Government of the Union continue to adhere to the policy of uplifting 
the permanent section of their Indian population, and that the Government of India 
will continue to maintain in South Africa an Agent whose presence has admittedly 
proved most helpful, alike to the Indian community iu South Africa and to the 
promotion of friendship between the two countries. 


TfiANSVAAL ASIATIC TENCBE BILL 

6- I shall now endeavour to deal with the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) 
“ill.. The Conference decided that it should be considered by a Sub-Committee 
consisting of two representatives of each delegation. After the discnssioD in the 
bnb-Committee, Dr. Malan, who was one of the Union representatives, agreed to 
P* ac ® to formally before the members of the Select Committee which had prepared 
the Bill, the suggestions of the delegates from India. The results of this consulta¬ 
tion may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Clause 5 of the Bill which embodied the principle of segregation by providing 
p |? c 5 u P at j on ° r ownership of land by ABiatics ( has been deleted. Instead, the 
Gold Law is to be amended to empower the Minister of the Interior, after consul¬ 
tation with the Minister of Mines, to withdraw any land from the operation of 
ljJ? 8 an< * in 80 for 08 they prohibit residence upon or occuption of any 
land by coloured persona. This power will he exercised, after inquiry into indivi¬ 
dual cases, by an impartial commission presided over by a judge to validate the 
present illegal occupations and to permit exceptions to be made in future from occu¬ 
pational restrictions of the Gold Law. It is hoped that liberal use will . be made of 
this, new provision of the law, so as to prevent substantial dislocation, of Indian 
business, which the strict application of the existing restrictions would involve and 
to provide Indians in future with reasonable facilities to trade in the mim'ng areas 
without segregation. 

.(2) The Bill has also been amended so as to protect fixed property acquired by 
Asiatic companies up to the 1st March 1930, which are not protected by Section 2 
of Act 37 of 1919, This will have the effect of saving many Indian properties 
which, though not acquired iu contravention of the letter of Act of 1919, were 
acquired eontrary to its spirit. 

(3) Local bodies whom Clause 10 of the Bill requires to refuse certificates of 
fitness to an Asiatic to trade, on the ground that the applicant may not lawfully 
carry on business ou the premises for which licence is sought, shall have to treat a 
certificate issued by a competent Government officer, to the effect, that any land 
?, a8 ,, een withdrawn from the restrictive provisions of Sections 130 and 131 of the 
Gold Law,, as sufficient proof that a coloured person may lawfully trade on such 
land. As it is proposed to raanitaio hereafter a register of all. lands in the pro¬ 
claimed areas where Asiatic occupation iB permitted, such a provision should prove a 
valuable safeguard to the Indian community. . ....... 

7. As against these important concessions, it has to be recognised, that the recom¬ 
mendation of the Indian Delegation, that areas like springs and other proclaimed land, 
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to which the restrictions of Clauses 130 and 131 do not at present ap. 
not be made subject to them, and that leases for ten years or more shout 
treated as fixed property, have not been accepted. On the balance however the 
amendments which, subject to ratification by the Union Parliament, have been made 
in the Bill, represent a substantial advance on the original Bill. 

8. I must apologise to the House for the length of the statement l fiavc 
endeavoured to make it as brief as is compatible with clarity. The Government 
had hoped that it would be possible to make an announcement earlier, but this was 
found impossible as the results of the Conference have to be published in both the 
countries simultaneously and the Union Parliament reassembles only to-day after 
the Easter recess. The Government trust, however, that keeping in view the diffi¬ 
culties inherent in the problem and after a consideration of the statement wb ch 
has been made to-day the Hon’ble Members will feel satisfied with the results 
achieved. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Mr. Andrews* Views 


[ NEW DELHI 


In connection with the Cape Town Agreement, Mr. 0. F. Andrews issued the 
following statement from New Delhi, dated the 5th, April 1933 :— 

The new Agreement between the two Governments is on the whole satisfactory. 
Sir Fazl-i-Husaain and the members of the deputation are to be heartily congratulat¬ 
ed on their achievement. But it must not be thought, for a moment, that the con¬ 
ditions under which Indians live in South Africa are free from injustice and humilia¬ 
tion. These have still to be removed and such a change can only be slowly 
accomplished. 

In political matters, the colour bar remains absolutely rigid.. Outside the Cape 
Province, Indians have no franchise, nor ia there any hope in the near future that 
fran-bise will be extended to them. Therefore, everything depends on the Agent 
from India It is a great point in the Agreement that the Agency is to be continued. 
On the choice of a new Agent the future of South Afriean . Indians will ereatly 
depend. He is to-day undoubtedly “the most powerful influence in fostering friendly 
relations. * 

Perhaps, the chief gain in the new Agreement has been the frank acknowledg¬ 
ment by both the Governments that repatriation has proved a failure. This really 
means its death-blow. Here, the nnaniraous voice of India has prevailed. That other 
conntries are to be explored with a view to colonisation need not arouse fear or 
alarm. The country specially contemplated is Brazil, and its exploration waB fully 
approved by the South African Indian Congress. An outlet is badly needed for the 
rising educated generation, which is cramped by the “White Labour policy. As 
the barriers remain, preventing the Indians in Natal from migrating freely to the 
Other provinces of South Africa, the congestion of population round Durban will 
continue. If Brazil is able to afford an outlet, it should certainly be explored. The 
Japanese Government have already undertaken land settlement there on a large 
scale with highly euccesaful results. Even though the present moment may be un- 

f ropitiouB owing to the world economic depression, yet, the future is with Brazil, 
t has a favourable climate, a good rainfall and a very fertile soil and no colour 
prejudice whatever. 

With regard to the Land Tenure Bill, it appears to me that the complete with¬ 
drawal of Olause V has now definitely prevented segregation. This is the thing we 
aimed at all along. Furthermore, we have obtained other substantial gains, snob as 
protection of property right np to May 1932, and the prevention of trade licences 
falling into the bands of municipalities. This was the immediate danger and it has 
now been forestalled. At the same time, it is a loss that when mining areas are re- 
proclaimed so as to pass back into ordinary lands, tho old evil of racial disabilities 
Bhonld continue. While this will not severely hurt Indian traders who usually seek 
mining areas for trade, yet jt is an extension of colour bar which Bhould call for a 
strong protest from the Indian Government. It is also very regrettable that nothing 
has been done in the Agreement to restore to their full value, the Transvaal regis¬ 
tration certificates. 

Beyond these immediate gains and losses, there has come about in Bonth Africa, 
owing chiefly to the status of the Agent, a relaxation in social matters from some 
of tbe worst forms of colour prejudice against Indians at Cape Town. During the 
conference it was qnite noticeable that friendly relations between Indians and Euro¬ 
peans had advanced. If the new Agent can carry this still futher forward, he wilt 
have accomplished one of the most important works which yet needs to be done in 
South Africa. 

The Citizenship Association's Representation 

Honorary Secretary, the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay, 
communication to the Secretary, Government of India, Depart- 
e <‘Tir „ ac * tl0n > Health and Lands, on the Cape Town Agreement :— 

K.k . 8PC ^ ftr y®*_ , he Education Department, Mr. G. S. Bnipai, announced on 
, 0th Apn! in the Legislative Assembly the main heads of the agreement arrived 
a ?s ft re8ulfc of tj 1 ® recent conference in Cape Town between the delegation sent by 
H^erament of India beaded by the Hon. Sir Fazl-i-HusBain and the repre- 
pXni!,!! 0 African Union Government. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and his 

eagues, with Sir Forma Reddi, the late Agent in South Africa, were good enough 
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to attend an informal meeting of'the Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association on the day of their arrival in Bombay, bat unfortunately they could not 
spare time for full discussion that day. The Council, however, later has had the 
advantage of having a full statement of the circumstances in which the agreement 
was reached, torn Mrs. Naidu, one of the Indian delegates, who is also one of its 
members. 

The Agreement refers to two main questions namely, the future of Indians in 
South Africa and their position in the Transvaal provinces In this letter the Coun¬ 
cil confines itself to the firBt and larger issue. Ihe recent conference was held in 
pursuance of the intention expressed at the time of the 1927 conference to review 
the working of the agreement and to suggest any modification that may be called 
for in the light of the experience gained in the preceding five years. The agreement 
of 1927, while laying down that the Indian population of South Africa was a per¬ 
manent part of the population and was entitled to receive the same consideration as 
other sections from the Union Government, recommended that Indians incapable of 
assimilating the Western standard of life—which was recognised to be the proper one 
for South Africa—should be helped to return to India. The clause on this question 
ran as follows: . 

‘‘Both the Governments re-affirm their recognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of the Western standard 
of life. 


“The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the Union who 
are prepared to conform to Western Standard of life, should be enabled to do so. 

T .-For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted emig&ration to India or other 
C01J “t r ie8 where Western standards are not required.” 

_ The above is taken from the statement of the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Mr. (now Sir Joseph) Bhore, made in the Legislative Assembly on the 21st 
February 1927. 

With the object of facilitating repatriation- a plan of “assisted emigration” was 
formulated which, it is now recognised, has failed. The 10,000 persons who took 
advantage of the plan and returned to this country, have not fonnd jt feasible to 
readjust themselves to Indian life after their long residence under entirely different 
conditions in South Africa. The Council notes with satisfaction that this plan has 
been abandoned in the new agreement. 

. In the opinion of the Council the failure of the Repatriation Scheme is conclu¬ 
sive proof that the great body of the Indians in South Africa is a permanent ele¬ 

ment of the population of that country, and that the means of its uplift must be 
the same as those found suitable and necessary in the case of other sections of the 

population. The Council is sure that the Indian delegation must have been moved 

by weighty considerations outside the simple merits of the case in undertaking to 
^^■Bmena that the Government of India jointly with the Government of the Union 
°‘, ^ttfh Africa, should appoint a Committee to explore the possibilities of lands 
otber than India as an outlet for Indians in the Home country as well as m boutn 
Africa. 

The Council is aware that in the first Cape Town Agreement the alternative of 
emigration to other lands as a way of relieving South Africa of such Indians as 
were unable to adopt the Western standard of life, bus been suggested. But it was 
not taken seriously even by the Government of the Union of South Africa, who did 
nothing to implement it during the last five years. Mahatma Gandhi, however, put 
his finger on it at that very time and warned the country of the dangers lurking 
therein, fie wrote 


, Repatriation could only be to India. Re-emigration can be to any country. The 
following sentence in the settlement clearly points to that interpretation, Ibe 
Union Government therefore, will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 
and other countries where Western standards are not required/ This assisted emi¬ 
gration to other countries, I hold to be dangerous, for there is no knowing what 
may happen to the poor ignorant men going to an unknown land where they would 
be utter strangers. Such countries as would take them would only be either r izi or 
British Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is decidedly a disadvantage 
to have been a party to assisted emigration to any other part of the world. 

The Council cannot help thinking that Mahatmaji’s observations have as much 
force to-day as five years ago. 
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The Council appreciates the patriotic work of the Indian delegation nnder the 
leadership of the Hon. Sir Fazt-i-Hussain confronted as it was with inherent diffi¬ 
culties of the Indian problem, which notwithstanding signs of an improved racial 
attitude towards Indians noticed by the delegation, seem rather to have become 
aggravated in the political Bphere. It is, however, given to understand that the 
arrangement arrived at with the Government of the Union of South Africa in con¬ 
nection with the proposal to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in lands 
other than India, does not commit either party to anything beyond exploration. 
It further understands that the Indian Congress in South Africa agTeed in the 
spirit of pioneering to this exploration and has consented to seod a representative 
to work on the Commission of enquiry, when it is set up, on the condition that 
they are generally satisfied with the rest of the agreement Bearing these two factors 
in mind, the Council of the Association does not wish to strike a jarring note at 
this stage, but it considers its duty to place on record its strong conviction that, 
should the exploration which is to take place as a result of the Conference lead to 
nothing fensible, the fact that the Indian Delegation agreed to it should not ^ pre¬ 
judice id the slightest degree, directly or indirectly, the inherent rights of the South 
African Indians to citizenship in the land which to 80 per cent of the population 
is the Isnd of their brith as recognised by the agreement of 1927 and re-affirmed by 
the 1932 Cape Town Conference. If this is made unequivocally clear to the South 
African Government, the Council of this Association would await with interest the 
result of the mission to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in other 
lands. 


Mr. Andrews* Suryey of Indian Disabilities 

A survey of the condition of Indians in several parts of South Africa was issued 
in a statement which Mr. C. F. Andrews supplied to the Associated Press after his 
recent tour there. It was issued from New Delhi, dated the 24th. March 1932. Mr. 
Andrews said :— 

During the past few months I have been able to visit very nearly all sections of 
the Indian community in South -Africa as well as those residing on the eastern 
coast at the different ports. The steamer by which I have travelled stopped at 
Lonrence Marqnes, Beira, Dar-ea Salam. Zsnziber and Mombasa, and in all these 
ports there is a large resident Indian population. 

Land Ten ore Bill 

In Sonth Africa the burning question of the day has been the Land Tenure Bill 
of the Transvaal, which threatened once more a modified form of segregation _ under 
the new Dame of 'defined areas’ in contra-diBtinction from the last Bill which was 
called the ‘Asiatic Class Areas Bill’.' Though this Land Tenure Bill affects only the 
Transvaal portion of the Indian community, the Indians in Natal, who form five 
sixths of the whole Indian population in South Africa, are naturally afraid that if 
such a measure of segregation becomes law in the Transvaal, it is bound, sooner or 
later, to Bpread to Natal. 

Whether the Indian delegation to the Round Table Conference at Cape Town had 
been finally able to avert this disaster I am not able to say for certain at tho time 
of writing; for I bad not yet been able to see the Agreement which was made 
between the two Governments and I am also unaware of the details concerning other 
matters, agreed upon verbally, which were not embodied in the Agreement itself. 
I hope however that this Land Teunre Bill may once again be postponed and put 
on the shelf, pending further inquiries into the whole question of Indian land bold- 
to the Transvaal and the manner of their acquisition. I have some expectation 
that the present session of the Union Parliament will be so much absorbed by other 
and more pressing business—what with the prevailing economic depression and the 
abnormal interest aroused by the Government clinging to the Gold Standard which 
had recently formed the subject of prolonged debates,—that they may very well 
postpone the consideration of the comparatively trivial and yet controversial measure 
dealing with the Transvaal Land Tenure BUI. 

I have distinct hope that the Government will decide to leave thiB_ matter in 
abeyance and appoint a new Commission of Inquiry for further investigation end 
report. I was particularly struck by the fact that there was very little excitement or 
agitation among the Europeans over this Bill both on this and on my previous visit 
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a year ago. The explanation seems to be that, in the midst ol universal economic 
depression and the distraction caused by other more important matters, this small 
question of Indian land ownership in the Transvaal has receded to the back-groaud. 
Daring the whole time that I was living in the Transvaal I very rarely heard it 
mentioned. The atmospere in 1931-32 was very different from that of 1925-26 when 
the anti-Asiatic agitation was at its height. 

Progress in Natal 

I am glad to be able to record the fact that almost phenomenal progress seems 
to have been made in the last few years in Natal in the field of education. For this 
reason, when J look back it is clear to me that my stay in Natal has been by far 
the happiest of all; for I could see ‘progress’ written ou the faces of the young 
boys and girls of the Indian community. In the Sastri College, for instance, there 
were as many as 288 ‘advanced, students, and all this naturally augurs very well for 
the future of the Indian community in Booth Africa. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that every single disability imposed upon the Indians _ under the 
obnoxious colour bar still remains uuredressed. The social segregation is, if any¬ 
thing, more rigid than before aad its operation is so demoralising and dehnmanising 
that sensitive and susceptible natures must find life unbearable at times. 


Portugese East Africa 

At Lourenoo Marques I found the Indian community profoundly unhappy and 
disturbed over certain impending legislation which lays it down thau 75 per cent, of 
assistants employed by traders and merchants in future shall be Portuguese subjects. 
One redeeming feature in the situation is that the big British business concerns _ in 
Portugese East Africa are ranged on the Bide of the {Indians in protesting against 
this measure. They too would stand to suffer equally with the Indians if this con¬ 
templated legislation were enforced. It is merely an example of 'adversity making 
strange_ bed-fellows.’ In Beira, which is also in Portuguese territory, the dread 
of this impending legislation was not so acute. The reason is that Beira is adminis¬ 
tered by a chartered company and has its own laws and regulations, and it is not 
at all the case that any legislation passed in Loureuco Marques will automatically 
be adopted in Beira. 

New Ordinances in Tanganyika 

When I reached Dar-es-Salaam there were two ordinances already passed into 
law which have caused the greatest alarm to the Indian community. One of these 
levies an arbitrary poll-tax and the other empowers the Government to grant mono¬ 
poly licenses to individuals and firms for the exclusive right of purchasing native 
grown produce such as coffee, maize, groundnuts, cotton, etc., I have fully dealt 
with these ordinances in my last letter to the press and would only repeat here 
that they are calculated to do the greatest possible injury to Indian interests in 

Tanganyika. 


Perfect Goodwill in Zazibar 

In refreshing contrast to the tale of woe which filled my ears at all the South 
and Gust African ports which I had visited, I found the Indian community in 
Zanzibar comparatively happy, prosperous and contented. They have no unemploy¬ 
ment and kindred problems to face in Zanzibar, and their insular position seems 
somehow to have weaned them from the shock of the present world-wide economic 
depression. After the colour prejudice and nauseating racial animosities and btefcor- 
inga which one is compelled to notice where one goes on the south and east coast 
of Africa, it was indeed very gratifying to me to find_ that in this little island town 
of Zanzibar, under the enlightened administration of its Sultan, people of all races 
and religions lived in perfect peace, goodwill and harmony. One felt as though one 
had suddenly come upon, chanced upon, an oasis after long traversing through a 
tiresome ana blighted sandy desert. 


Future of Common Roll 

Last of all I reached Mombasa and here [found thati the ^^Xhs^InS 
of inquiry had left all kinds of unsolved problems behind and, 

community w *b in great uncertainty in regard to its own ; AV|°- xr pnvA 

seemed almost certain that a common electoral roll would be instituted in Kenya n 
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accordance with the recommendatians of more than one Royal Commission. But, os 
I have pointed out in my previous article, the permanent officials at the Colonial 
Office have so far yielded again and again to the veiled and open threats made from 
time to time by the European Bettlers in Fenya, and no definite action has so far 
been taken in this connection. The Indian community has been confused and even 
divided by the different political questions which have arisen in the train of these 
Royal Commissions, and, in addition to this, there have been personal rivalries which 
have considerably added to the confusion. 

As in South Africa, the Indians in Kenya are also taking full advantage 
of. the few educational facilities so meagrely granted to _ them by the 
Government. (The Kenya Government spend on the education of European 
f children, per capita, more than four times as much money as they do on that of 
Indian children. In Natal the European child costs three times as much as an 
Indian). I visited the Indian schools in Mombasa and was much impressed by the 
tidy and neat appearance and evident enthusiasm of Indian boys ana girls who are 
studying, in great numbers, up to the higest standards. Hindu and Moslem child 
reu sit side by side on the benches daring the school hours and a proper esvrit-de - 
corps prevails, and this of course constitutes a solid foundation for unity between 
the communities in the future. 

As I have often said, all other problems in Kenya oscillate round the central 
problem of franchise, and India should do everything in its power to prevail upon 
the Colonial Office iu London to implement a common electoral roll in that 
territory at an early date. Granted a common franchise, all other political' problems 
facing the community would permit of an eventual solution”. 


Indians in East Africa 


Indian disabilities in East Africa are prominently brought out m a 
statement made to the Associated Press by Mr. O. F. Andrews. This was issued from 
New Delhi, dated the 25th. March 1932. Mr. Andrews said 


“In the past few weeks there have been various Ordinances, either proposed or 
passed into law, which have very seriously injured the Indian interests both in 
Portuguese East Africa and in Tanganyika. It is not unlikely that if these diaabili- 
ties were to remain Kenya and Uganda wontd also be soon affected. 

When I passed through Lourenco Marques and Beira I found the Indian traders 
and merchants very seriously disturbed by a proposal, which may very soon be 
passed into law, that wherever assistants were engaged in any trade or 
business in future, ?5 per cent, of these must be Portuguese subjects. Such a law 
would undoubtedly reduce the Indian population by at least half in Portuguese East 
Africa. 

. When I inquired into the origin of this proposal I was told two things; firstly 
tnat economic depression has very badly effected Portuguese East Africa and there 
are many unemployed Portugese, and therefore it is thought desirable to give pre¬ 
ference in employment to the Portuguese. Secondly, I was told on good authority 
Uiac in Lourenco Marqnes the Transvaal spirit of discrimination against the Indians 
has, in recent years, become more and more marked. It was suggested to me that 
this new proposal emanated from Transvaal influences. It is quite deplorable that 
m a part of the world where Indians have been received hitherto on equal terms 
and with the utmost courtesy, there should creep in this Transvaal spirit which 
threatens to pervade the whole coast—-Kenya, Tanganyika, Natal and Portuguese East 


P p t ^ ie . coast, m Tanganyika, two new Ordinances have been already 
paBsea which are bound to have a most harmful effect upon the Indian commanity. 
in tms territory nearly 90 per cent of the Indian immigrants belong to the Gujarati 
P racucal| y, 1110 whole trade of TanganyOra is in their bands. Thus, 
any ika from Guj* Cea t lkely to in i ure ln08 l of all those who have come to Tan- 
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The first of the9e is the ‘Non-Native Poll Tax’ which would undoubtedly injure 
those who are engaged in trade in Tanganyika, and more particularly the poorer 
members of the community. Although thiB tax is called a ‘Poll Tax’, it is really a 
sort of ‘Income Tax’ under which people are liable to pay anything from £2 to £200 
per annum. Moreover it is levied in a most arbitrary fashion and the incidence of 
it does not fall equitably on the taxpayers. Individuals and corporations having in¬ 
come over £ if,000 per annum are let ofl lighly and these mostly happen to be Euro¬ 
pean officials and European firms. The Indians base their objection to this tax. 
apart from the inequality of its incidence aud apart also from the fact that at the 

E resent time of all-round economic depression it represents the last straw that would 
reak the camel’s back, on the ground that the Government could have and ought 
to have effected further economies in administrative expenditure. They maintain that 
there is much overlapping at the top of the administrative machine and that a few 
highly paid offices could be abolished without the least detriment to efficiency. I am 
tola that daring the recent years a great many unnecessary and highly paid posts 
have been created in the administration. There has been some retrenchment lately, 
but it has been mostly in the poorly paid bottom ranks of clerical and subordinate 
staff while the highly paid officials at the top remain uutouched. _ A study of the 
pre-war blue books of Tanganyika would reveal the astounding fact that the 
Germans were able to administer the whole of this territory quite efficiently at a cost 
approximating less than a quarter of the present expenditure. I am told that in 
many cases a job which during the time of Germans was performed by a single 
European official has now tacked on to it as many as three or four. While the trade 
boom lasted and people had sufficient money, they did not mind this additional cost 
in administration, but in the exceptionally hard time through which they are now 
passing, they have a right to expect the Government to exploit every possible avenue 
of reducing the cost of administration before resorting to additional taxation. This 
new legislation also aims at cancelling the Education Tax which has been specially 
paid by the Indians for the education of their children ; and the promise is made 
that theeducatiou of Indian children in future shall be paid for out of the poll tax. 
The Indians are naturally very anxious lest, when the tax is pooled and utilized for 
all kinds of purposes, their education grants should suffer. Before this time, the 
Indian community were guaranteed an education grant to the full extent of the 
special tax which they were paying, and now they fear that only a small portion of 
the general poll tax will be earmarked for Indian education. 

Trade Licensing Amendment Ordinance 
The second Ordinance will probably, in the long run, do the most serious injury 
of all It is called the “Trade Licensing Amendment Ordinance.” It aims at giving 
a single trade license (i.e. a monopoly) to one person or company enabling this person 
or company to have a monopoly of purchasing, in certain specified ureas, native 
produce such as rice, maize, groundnuts, cotton etc. The reason which the Govern¬ 
ment puts forward for creating these monopolies is that the Native is inclined 
merely to barter his produce with the Indian shop-keepers in return for cloth, tie 
has, therefore, no cash wherewith to pay his ‘hut tax’ to the Government. Ihe 
Government also allege that tbe native produce bought by the Indian shop-keepers 
is not properly graded for export and that the export trade of Tanganyika seriously 
suffers in conseq uence. _ . 

The Indians argue that a very large proportion of Natives are still at a stage of 
barter rather than of cash payments, and that it would be a serious injury to the 
Natives to cut out all barter at this early stage. Furthermore, monopoliM will in¬ 
evitably create low prices and the Native growers would not get a IJnort 
. L - 


for their produce. ___ 

overseas, the remedy is in the hands ui mo . f» rR :„ n 

graded at the ports of Tangauyika at a small cost prior to dupment J°3 
countries. This has been done already in other countries (includmg Konyal aud ajuld 
easily be also done in Tangauyika. It does not also necessar.Iy lollow that a single 
buyer operating over a monopolised area would pay more attention to the grading 
of produce than would a number of three traders. 

Dangers of Monopoly System 

. I regret to say that despite all protests and entreaties lft r n , commuDI y 

in Tanganyika, both the aforesaid Ordinances have been passed into 
now in operation. When we remember that nearly yd per ctni, 

54 


Law and are 
of the trade of that 
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territory is in Indian hands it will easily be seen how dangerous both these Ordi¬ 
nances areto Indian prosperity. Even though under the second Ordinance a mono¬ 
poly may in the first instance, be given to an Indian firm, yet in years to come 
these monopolies would most certainly go into European hands. In any case the 
Native grower would be sure to suffer as monopolies must necessarily tend to low 
purchase prices. Free trade and stimulating competition alone would induce buyers 
of produce to pay top prices. The monopoly system would place the small Indian 
shop-keepers entirely at the mercy of some big European company, both in respect 
of buying and selling Native-grown produce. 


Precabioes Position of Indians 

One thing in this connection has inade me extremely anxious and is noteworthy 
in India. Although I have been a keen student of East African Indian questions, 
all this new legislation was entirely unknown to me. It is quite possible that I should 
have heard nothing about it if I had not happened to visit these parts on my way 
back to South Africa. I found also that the members of the South African Indian 
Delegation had received very little knowledge and information about the Ordinances. 
This shows how very precarious the position of Indians Overseas has become. There 
iB no directly responsible Indian Agent, such as an Indian Consul, at Lourenco 
Marques ; there is also no Indian Trade Commissioner at Mombasa or Dares-es- 
Salaam, who could immediately cable to India itself the news of all repressive legis¬ 
lation adversely affecting nearly the whole of the Indian population in those territo- 
tories. I am afraid that if these Ordinances become permanent, the Indian popula¬ 
tion in East Africa, south of Kenya, may be reduced by at least 50 por cent, in the 
course of another five years, for they would find it utterly impossible to carry out 
a profitable trade in the face of such disabilities. 


INDIA AND THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

Merchants’ Federation’s Memorandum 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, President of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Bombay, addressed in April the following representation on 
behalf of the committee of the Federation with regard to the Ottawa session of the 
Imperial Economic Conference to' 

$ 5 t ’ > P on l bl « the Secretary of State for India, London. 

/a\ n * BI . “o’ * ra P em ! Economic Conference, Ottawa. 

if) B® Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, Simla. , 

In) -the Secretary to the Government of India, Commerce Department, Simla. 

. 0f c ° mmi “ ee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Oom- 
d ^ bas drawn to an announcement* made by the Hon’ble Sir 
worge ftamy, Commerce Member to th e Government of India, on the floor of the 

an importSit^reply n ^— AlJar as ^ tbe following short notice question which elicited 

Ottawa^npr? * ndia tak ® P art in 1156 Imperial Economic Conference at 

whnt notion I "‘*1 Government be pleased to make a statement explaining 
what notion they propose to take in the majter ?” 

“Th^n rge mac * e the following reply :— 

'r® 1 of I A d [ a tav e agreed to send their delegation on the Imperial 
Somrf ifc' “eet at Ottawa in July next. They have>een 

a trade n 2 C lP al ?*“ 00 the a ^ end a will be the discussion of the policy of 

countries of the Empire. They have been invited m 
&is Maieat^?B C ??otrorn 9P«tion whether, having regard to the new tariff policy of 
enter inw * ^~ ent i" th ,° P nited Kingdom, great Britain and India should 
as to benefit ? reciprocal preferential tariff agreement so 

tae trade of both the countries. Tne Government of India have accepted 
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Assembly on Monday, the 4th, April, announcing the personnel of the delegation 
which is to represent India at the forthcoming Ottawa session of the Imperial 
Economic Conference. The committee regret to find that the personnel of the 
Indian delegation, though mainly consisting of non-officials, was not selected in 
consultation with the predominant commercial and industrial interests in the country 
as represented by the Federation. Though in other constituent parts of the Empire 
delegations to this session of the conference might be formed of Cabinet Ministers 
or officers representing the Government of the country, in a country like India where 
the administration is run on entirely different lines and where the Government are 
not "responsible to the people” in the sense in which it is understood in the Self- 
Governing Dominions of the Empire, it is essential for the Government of India 
as a precautionary measure to consult Indian commercial and industrial interests 
in nominating the Indian Delegation to such Conferences. The Delegation 
to the Ottawa Conference, os constituted at present, is neither representa¬ 
tive of any predominant commercial or industrial interest in the country, nor, the 
Committee believe, _ are they in a position to express their independent views on 
several of the questions coming up before the Conference for decision, the members 
being the nominees of the Government. They will be mainly acting under the 
instructions, issued by the Government of India about the nature of which the 
commercial community is kept in the dark. Bearing in mind how the fiscal policy 

the Government of India has been shaped till now the Committee feel that it 
would be most undesirable for the Government of India, on the eve of the trans¬ 
ference of power to Indian hands, to commit the future Government of the country 
any reciprocal preferential tariff agreement. 

•India is not at present enjoying full control over her fiscal policy and as such 
is unable to take any independent view of the various proposals that would be sub¬ 
mitted for consideration at the Conference relating to reciprocal preferential tariffs 
between the United Kingdom and India. The Government had so far failed to 
acquaint the Indian commercial community with the potentialities of the Ottawa 
Conference by not taking them into their confidence with regard to Government’s 
attitude on these questions. In the absence of any definite information as to the 
attitude of the Government of India at the said Conference beyond a mere state¬ 
ment in the Assembly to the effect, that “in case of a conclusion of a trade 
agreement, any changes in Tariff which such agreement may involve will 
bo duly placed before the Legislature for its approval,” the Committee 
have no idea about the implications of the various proposals before the 
Conference relating to the Imperial Preference and Reciprocity. They, therefore, 
wish unequivocally to state that until India gets effective control over her fiscal 
policy, under no circumstances would she reconcile herself to the application of the 
Imperial preference and reciprocity of any nature as far as she is concerned. Though 
this view has been expressed from time to time from public platform, in the 
press and the legislature of the country in the past, it is all the more necessary for 
the Committee to reiterate it as India is passing through a crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude being on the threshold of a new era that would be inaugurated by 
the transference of the British administration in the country to popular legislature. 

The Committee feel that if any commitment is made by the Indian Delegation 
at the Ottawa Session of the Conference without the full knowledge and agreement 
of the Indian commercial interests as represented by the Federation, it would not 
only exasperate Indian public opinion and support the conviction that India is 
being used as a pawn in the greater interests of Great Britain, but would unneces¬ 
sarily strain the feelings between the two countries. The Committee, therefore, 
request that it is desirable in the interests of both Great Britain and the Empire 
that the Government of India or their Delegation at the Conference should not 
commit themselves to any policy, particularly to the a pplication of the principle 01 

that invitation, and His Excellency the Viceroy, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, has appointed the following gentlemen to represent India at the Confe em» . 
Leader: Sir Atul Chatterjee. Members: Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Sir 
Pestonp Ginwala, Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon, Sahibzada Abdul Samad Khan and 
Sir George Rainy. . . „ t 

"If the conclusion of a agreement is recommended as a result of the T 
ny changes in tariff which it may involve will be duly, placed before the Legislature 
or its approval. The Government of India have no wish to pnt any such ebangea 
nto effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the interests of India. 
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the Imperial Preference and reciprocity at this juncture, and it should be left to the 
future popular Government of the country, that would be constituted by 
the new Government of India Act, to shape their policy regarding inter-imperial 
trade relations, including the application of reciprocal preferential tariff agreement 
in a manner as would best serve the interests of this country. 

"In any case, I have the honour to make it clear on behalf of the Federation that 
no commitment not only in respect of Imperial preference and reciprocity, but with 
regard to all economic questions made at the said Conference, will be binding on 
India until she gets full freedom over her own affairs and until she formulates her 
own fiscal policy suitable to her own needs and requirements after going through 
the pros and cons of the question. I have, therefore, the honour to request yon to 
take a note of the considered opinion of the Committee of this Federation with 
reference to any attitude that may be taken at the Ottawa Session of the Conference 
by the Indian Delegation.’' 


Govt’s Reply to Indian Chambers Federation 

Replying to the Secretary to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Iodnstiy on the subject of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. Mr. Drake, 
Comnerce Secretary, said, dated Simla, 31st May 1932 :— 

In yonr letter Nos. 484 and 493, dated respectively the 8th and 9th April, yonr 
called attention to certain press reports intimating that His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom had invited the British trade and Shipping Federations and 
the Trades Union Congress in Great Britain to appoint representatives to attend the 
Ottawa Conference and that the industrial organisations in certain of the Dominions 
were deputing representatives to act as observers, who wonld have access to the 
sittings of the conference and to the literature pertaining to it. You asked whether 
the Government of India intended to offer facilities of that nature to such observers 
as might be deputed bv the Federation at their own cost, and whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India proposed to invite the Federation to appoint representatives to attend 
the conference. 

On receipt of your two letters, referred to in the preceding para, the Government 
of India made an enquiry by cable from the Secretary of State, asking him to 
ascertain and inform that what action had been taken by His Majesty’s Governnoenfc 
in the United Kingdom in the matter of inviting trade and commercial organisations 
to appoint representatives, and whether the observers deputed by such organisations 
would be permitted to attend the sittings of the Conference ana have access to its 
papers. While awaiting a reply to that enquiry the Government of India received 
from the President of the Federation his letter No F-564 dated 22nd April 1932 in 
reply to their letter to the Federation dated 14th April. In that letter, the Federa¬ 
tion have stated unequivocally their opinion that, in the present stage of her political 
development, India should, in no circumstances, enter into any trade agreement - with 
another country in the Empire on a basis of reciprocity ; and the Government of 
India understand frona the letter that, in the opinion of the Federation, it is desirable 
that India Bbonld decline to discuss the question of entering into a trade agree¬ 
ment with the United Kingdom in spite of the new circumstances created by the 
United Kingdom Import Duties Act of 1932 and regardless of whether refusal to 
consider the possibilities of the trade agreement will injuriously affect the export 
trade of India. 

In view of the letter aited above, the Government of India are at a loss to under¬ 
stand why the Federation should constitute to enquire whether they will be invited to 
appoint representatives to attend a conference, with the whole object of which they 
nave expressly and publicly dissociated their organisation. 

I am however to state for the information of the Federation the position ns 
regards attendance at Ottawa of representatives other than delegated ana advisers, 
whose object will be to represent, not certain political views, but definite industrial 
ana commercial interests. It is understood that a number of industries in the 
United Kingdom desire to send to Ottawa of representatives of their own interests, 
whose advice will be available to the delegates and advisers. The expenses of such 
representatives would be borne by the interests they represent, and the delegation 
♦I^i . j United Kingdom would be in no way responsible for them nor is it con- 
rlFP 1 i j that “>oy should attend the meetings of the Conference or have access to 
omciai documents. It ib understood further that in the case of at leaBt one of the 
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Dominions, businessmen will attend at Ottawa at their own expense and will be 
available for consultation as and when necessary. 

As the Federation are aware, six delegates have been appointed to represent the 
Government of India at the Conference. In addition the appointment of a few expert 
advisers is likely shortly to be made. If, iD addition, commercial and industrial 
interests in India decide to send representatives to Ottawa at their own expense, the 
Government of India have no doubt that the Indian Delegation will be glad to 
avail itself of the advice of such persons on particular points as and when neces¬ 
sary. _ But the question of the attendance of such representatives at meetings and of 
allowing them access to the Conference papers must be left for decision by the 
Conference itself. 

I am to add that a copy of this letter is being endorsed to the Chambers of 
Commerce and other Associations which were addressed in the Government of 
India’s letter. No. 752-T (4), dated 6th April 1932. 


Govermnent’s Letter to Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

In letter No. 752—T (4) dated 6th April to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, observed 

“Yonr Chamber has doubtless taken note of the recent announcement in the 
Legislative Assembly relating to India’s particiption in the Imperial Economic 
Conference to be held at Ottawa next July. 

2. Your Chamber will observe from tno statement made by the Hon’ble Sir 
George Rainy that the Government of India accepted the invitation extended to 
them to take part in the discussion at Ottawa of the question whether, hayiDg re¬ 
gard to the new tariff policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
Great Britain and India should enter into a tariff agreement embodying a _ recipro¬ 
cal preferential regime so designed as to benefit the trade of both countries, and 
that the members of the delegation which will represent India have already been 
appointed. 

3. In inviting yonr Chamber to represent its views in the matter, I am, in the 
first place, to explain the circumstances in which the Government of India have 
decided to take part in negotiations which may result in recommendations that a 
preferential tariff agreement should be concluded between Great Britain and India. 
As yonr Chamber is doubtless aware, the Government of India’s policy hRS hitherto 
been based on a single-decker tariff consisting mainly of purely revenue duties but 
containing certain dnties imposed in pursuance of the policy of discriminating pro¬ 
tection for Indian industries. In the ease of two classes of imports, namely, articles 
manufactured from steel and cotton piece-goods, differential rates of duty are at 
present m force upon goods of British ana those not of British manufacture, inese 
differential rateB of duty were, as was explained when the relevant legislation wa 
under consideration, incorporated in the tariff in the, interests of the consumer in 
India. All commercial treaties and trade agreements into which India has e ntcr ®“ 
with foreign countries are in the matter of tariffs, confined to the reciprocal g 

of the most-favoured-nation treatment, that is to say, India undertakes in them to 
grant to the other party treatment in respect of imports and exports not less7 
able than that given to any other foreign lountry. . No treaty . or trade agreement 
has hitherto been entered into on a bargaining basis by which is meant trie #gr 
of a preferential rate of import duty in India in return for the grent of reciprocal 
benefits by the other party to the agreement. Now the Import Duties .u. 

Passed by the British Parliament, has imposed with effect from the in 
March 1932 a general duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on all Roods’ P, t 

the United Kingdom with certain exceptions and has empowered ^be G . 

to impose additional duties on the recommendation of an Advisoiw Comm L/nuer 
the provisions of the Act goods produced or manufactured w the Dominion a 
India will until ;the 15th November, 1932, be free of the/ eac f?‘ of *° d %dkn 
and also of any additional duty which may be imposed^ Homi jo( j 0 f 

products have thus been given free entry into the United opportunity 

eight and a half months and the object of this provision is to gree an oppormn.^ 

*2 country in the Empire, if it so wishes, to enter into a trad ^Majesty’s 
the United Kingdom. If no each agreement is made ¥ l ^ f * D m p n fcinned above to 
Government in the United Kingdom will be free after the date mentioned above 
impose on all imports from India any duty authorised by the Act* 
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(4) In the circumstances the Government of India considered that it was clearly 
in the interest of the country that the offer made by His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom should be accepted in order that the possibilities of a special 
trade agreement might be discussed by representatives of the two Governments in 
conneciion with the forthcoming Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. At the 
same time, they have made it clear that if the conclusion of a trade agreement bet¬ 
ween Great Britain and India fo recommended involving any changes in the Indian 
customs tariff, any such changes proposed will be placed before the Indian Legis¬ 
lature for its approval, and that the Government of India have no wish to put any 
Buch charges into effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the inter¬ 
ests of India. Further, in the exceptional circumstances, and in view, particularly, 
of the shortness of time remaining before the Conference, the Government of India 
have decided to address your Chamber direct and to ask for any proposals or sug¬ 
gestions which it may wish to make regarding matters which might in its opinion 
be brought specially to the attention of the Indian Delegation. I am to request, 
however, that a copy of any reply which your Chamber desires to. make, to this 
letter may be furnished to the Government of Bombay, when the original is sent to 
this Department and that, as time is pressing, steps may kindly be taken to enBure 
that the reply is despatched so as to reach tniB Department not latter than the 1st 
May 1932. 

* 

Bombay Merchants’ Chamber’s Reply to Government 

The following is the text of the reply sent by the Bombay Indian Merchants 
Chamber to the Government of India’s letter regarding the Ottawa Conference, dated 
30th. April 1932 

I am directed by the committee of this Chamber to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter No. 752-T (4). dated 7th April 1932. The committee have considered the 
announcement in.the Legislative Assembly relating to India’s participation in the 
Imperial Economic Conference and the various statements in the press from different 
quarters indicating the scope or the possible results of the said conference. 

Without involving any reflection on the individuals, who .constitute the personnel 
of the Indian delegation to this conference, the committee desire to state that the 

personnel in the case of India would be materially different from that of every 
Dominion represented at this conference. In the case of Dominions also, .it is the 
respective Governments in power, who nominate the delegates but these Governments 
are responsible to, and represent, the majority party in the Dominion legislatures. 
In the case of India a complaint on this score nas been raised by this. Chamber in 
the past and must continue to be raised until the promised constitutional reforms 
establish real responsibility. The Government had the opportunity of consulting the 
legislature and also of inviting the views of Central commercial associations like 
this chamber on the personnel and it is regretted that this was not done. A Dele¬ 
gation, which thus consists merely of nominees of the Indian Government that has 
been in the past described as a subordinate branch of H!b Majesty’s! Government, 
may be .useful in the collection and dissemination of relevant information, but must 
necessarily lack the authority to bind this country even for the immediate future. 
Nor could it claim to speak in the name of India or to have Indian public .opinion 
definitely behind it. The committee have noticed that, in the United Kingdom, 
Government have agreed that the official delegation Bhould be accompanied by in¬ 
dustrialists and leaders of business as well as representatives of trade unions and 
other interests likely to be affected. They regret that the Government of India have 
not made even this attempt to moke India’s participation real in the conference by 
associating with the delegation representative Indians, whose experience and advise 
would be at the disposal of the delegates. Such association would, without doubt, 
have been one method of curtailing the stage of any possible negotiations, which 
may emanate from this conference, as the committee feel that it is very material 
# »£■ ln ^I e8 ^i which are likely to be affected by any proposal or recommendation 
of this conference, to be fully and properly consulted before any such recommenda¬ 
tion is accepted even in principle. The committee do not know whether Govern- 
nunt eouider it too late to remedy this omission. 

With regard to the main issue, viz., a policy of trade agreements between different 
countries of the Empire, “my committee would like to express clearly that they 
nave always been opposed to a policy of imperial preference. Their opposition to 
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this in tho past has been based not merely on sound economic grounds which were 
at one time endorsed even by the Government of India in their communique on 
this subject (Reference: Lora Curzon’s communique of 1903) but also on the politi¬ 
cal ground that India is not aa equal member of the Empire on a par with the 
Dominions. Indians have been denied elementary human rights enjoyed by White 
citizens ia various parts of the Empire, and conditions have not been such as to 
endear to the Indian mind the notion of Empire Citizenship. My committee, there¬ 
fore, think that the proper atmosphere for the adopting of a general policy of trade 
agreements involving any preference between India and the members of the Empire 
will not arise till after the establishment of the reformed Constitution involving the 
responsibility of the Government of India in these matters to the legislature. Since 
the date when such a constitution is to be established, is according to more than 
one authoritative pronouncement, to be not very far, the committee would suggest 
that India’s acceptance of a general policy of Imperial Preference or of any broad 
principle envisaging trade agreements between the various parts of the Empire 
should be deferred till after India has, in the matter of its constitution, attained the 
status of a Fall Dominion. 

As a general principle, the committee feel that India’s experience in the past with 
regard to agreements, based on political grounds, has not been satisfactory, and any 
agreements, which are to be based on snch grounds, may be therefore well deferred 
till the Government and the delegation from India can speak more truly in the 
name of the people than they can at present. They further feel that nothing should 
be done, which would preclude the freedom of India either in the future, or there¬ 
after, to undertake negotiations and to effect advantageous trade agreements with 
■mportaut customers and important buyers of India’s produce and products, who 
may not be members of the Empire. In other words they are emphatic that politi¬ 
cal consideration should be altogether eschewed from the deliberations at Ottawa, 
as indeed it is very doubtful if these considerations are prominently advanced, 
whether Indian public opinion will be reconciled to arrangements, not because they 
are advantageous to India, but because India is included and for such purposes 
reckoned as part of the Empire. 

On an examination of the problem, my Committee further feel that even if agree¬ 
ments offering equal reciprocal benefits are to be negotiated, it is extremely impro¬ 
bable that there would be the double coincidence when trade between two countries 
(even if they happen to be in the Empire) offers equal benefits to both. Existing 
trade which is the outcome of many years’ arrangements without the sort of pre¬ 
ference which may now be proposed would take considerable time to readjust to the 
new conditions and it is not feasible to calculate in advance the full effects and to 
forecast the full mutual benefits, which may arise. The Committee do not see the 
possibility of any agreements being arrived at, which will embrace the whole, or 
even the bulk, of the exports from India to another country, say the United King¬ 
dom and the whole of the imports from the United Kingdom to India. The Com¬ 
mittee would, therefore, request the personnel to keep clear of any snch generality, 
as on closer examination it is more likely than not found to be unworkable ana 
unacceptable. 

By elimination, the scope for any really useful and mutually satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment is limited to concrete propositions with regard to certain items of India s 
exports to U. K. and certain items of India’s export from the U. R. In the absence 
of all detailed information and of the expression of any definite Proposals worn the 
Government of the United Kingdom, the Committee would “dvise toe del^atM to 
listen to the discussions to assure tile various.countnes of the Etn P 1 ^® tl i ,f ® 
draire to consider fully any arrangements ..that are advanced on,stnctly businMS 
|*? u “ds and that are demonstrably in the interests of India. 8 interests 

would, however, involve a full preliminary consultation withal - 

agricultural and others, which are concerned. India is 

and, therefore, values such industry as • has been t £ 

posals involving a serious setback to such industries would n .J.. tan^and 
Indian public opinion, Considerations of revenue anamg out o . .. g whotever 
affecting Government finance would also find a place in *jje ex moment 

iii— __. . * — . . Nor can y P _ ^,i,o < w^nire and the possibility 


X-— w ciuaiiBio. 11UL tou UUT Artr | f ha 

the reaction on India’s important customers outside the E P the Con 
of retaliation from that quarter. Taking it on the whole, wh. ftn( j w hj[ e 

Ottawa may ofler a suitable opportunity for a mutual B 681 " 1 , 0 -, ^ u blic opinion in 
some of the Dominions may have concrete proposals on whi p 
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their country has been definitely ascertained, in the case of India the Conference can 
only lead to stimulation of thought in these directions. Even if concrete proposals 
are put forward with regard to the United Kingdom and this country in respect of 
specific items of India’s imports as far as one can judge at the present moment, it 
is not Improbable that most of such proposals advanced in the initial enthusiasm for 
Imperial Preference may be found not feasible on doBer examination. The Com¬ 
mittee would, therefore, urge on the members of the delegation the need for extreme 
caution and, above all, for not committing either the Government of India, whom 
they represent, or the Government of Iudia responsible to the people, which may 
come to be established hereafter, to any principle or policy, however general it may 
be until such principle or policy has received attention and examination in this 
country. 

I am directed further by my Committee to say that the delegation represents the 
Government of India and not India as mentioned in paragraph 2. It is because of 
this that the assurance of Government that “the Government of India have no wish 
to put any such changes into effect, unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are 
in the interests of India,” becomes very significant. The Committee, however, trast 
that Government recognise that the solid block of official and nominated members 
imposes on the elected members of the Legislature a serious handicap. It is 
tantamount to a demand not for a bare majority, but for an excessive and 
arbitrary majority. It has led in the past, when Government were able to take 
even a meagre few of the elected members with them, to the declaration 
that the Indian Legislature has endorsed certain policy of Government, whereas, 
in effect, the elected representatives, who alone would represent the country, 
were by absolute majority opposed to such policy. The Committee feel that to 6e 
delicate issnes affecting fiscal TelationB between Eugland and India, which are likely 
involved in any recommendations emanating from Ottawa, should not be prejudiced, 
and that an atmosphere of suspicion in regard to the clear opinion of Indian repre¬ 
sentatives in the Legislature should not be aronsed. They, therefore, trust that in 
ascertaining the views of the Legislature on this question Government will direct the 
official block and their nominees not to vote. In respect of these all-important ques¬ 
tions this is the least that may be expected of Government even under the present 
constitution. - 


Calcutta Indian Chamber’! Letter to Government 

The following letter was addressed by the Secretary, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Government of India, Department of Com¬ 
merce, re: Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
to refer to your letter No. 752-T (4) dated the 6th April 1932, inviting their views 
in regard to the advisability of India entering into a Tariff agreement embodying a 
reciprocal preferential regime, so designed as to benefit the trade of Iudia and the 
United Kingdom. My Committee have considered very carefully the contents of 
your letter under reference and at the outset they dcBire me to express their regret 
that the personnel of the Indian delegation to the Ottawa Conference, though con¬ 
sisting mainly of non-officials, was not settled lu consultation with the Federation of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry as representing the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country. The true opinion of the country on such a ques¬ 
tion cannot be expressed by a delegation nominated in the way in which it is done 
by the Government. 

I am further directed to point out that the Indian Chamber of Commerce haB 
always been opposed to the grant of Imperial Preference in the past, and my Com¬ 
mittee desire to reiterate their opinion here, that after a due consideration of all the 
relevant facte in this connection they see no justification at present for India enter¬ 
ing into any Tariff agreement with Great Britain, embodyiag a reciprocal preferen¬ 
tial regime. My Committee wonld like to point out in this connection that in the 
past India has always been opposed to Imperial Preference. In the year 1903, the 
Government of India were consulted on the question of Imperial Preference from 
the stand-point of the interest of India. After reviewing the position of India, the 
nature of her trade and traffic and her commercial relations with the Empire and 
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other countries, the general conclusion of the Government of India was that from 
an economic standpoint India had something, bat perhaps not very much, to ofTer 
to the Empire, that she had very little to get in return and she had a great deal 
to lose or to risk. Up to the time of the last Great War, India and the majority 
of the Crown Colonies had not adopted the principle of Imperial Preference and the 
India Government had definitely stated that it did not Bee its way to grant prefer¬ 
ence to the United Kingdom. The Fiscal Commission considered the question of the 
adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference by India and arrived at the conclusion, 
after a very careful consideration of all the factors concerned, that India could not 
grant extensive preference without serious loss to herself and that it wonld not be 
reasonable for India to incur each a burden. (Vide Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, paragraph 239). 

India’s Trade With Britain 

. My Committee would invite the attention of the Government of India in this 
connection to the volume and nature of the Trade of India with .the United King¬ 
dom and the British India during recent years. The Government of India are no 
doubt, aware that out of the total export trade of India as much as 71 p.c. consists 
of articles which come under the classification of ‘"food, drink and tobacco” and 
“raw materials and produce and articles mainly unmanufactured.”' In regard to 
imports received in India about 71 p.c. of the total represents “article wholly or 
mainly manufactured.” The pre-war average percentage of such articles was.76 p.o. 
as compared with 71 p.c. during the year 1929-30 and 66 p.c. during the year 1930- 
31. Broadly speaking, therefore, it can be said that India imports manufactures and 
exports raw materials and foodstuffs. On an analysis of Iudia’s trade with the 
United Kingdom, my Committee find that the volume of India’s imports from the 
United Kingdom, is continually decreasing, whereas Iudia imported 62 p.e. (on an 
average) of ner total imports from the United Kingdom daring the pre-war period 
its import from the United Kingdom during the year 1929-30 felt to 42 p.c. In 
regard to her exports while India exported 25 p.c. (on an average) of her total 
export trade the Uuited Kingdom during the pre-war period,Jshe exported only 1 p.c. 
in the year 1929-30 and 24 p.c. in the year 1930-31. The total of both the import 
and export trade of India with the United Kingdom has also been consistently fall* 
ing from 40 p.c. which is the pre-war average, to 30 p.c. in the year 1929-30 as well 
as in 1930-31. . _ 

Analysing the figures of India's trade with the British' Empire, my. Committee 
find that as compared with the pre-war average the total_ import trade of India witn 
the British Empire has declined from 69 p.c. to 51 p.c. in the year 19ou-3l, tne 
export trade has decreased from 41 p.c. which is the per-war average, to dt> p.c. 
in the year 1929-30 and 39 p.c. in the year 1930-31. The total of import and export 
trade with the British Empire fell from 52 p,c. which is the pre-war average to 
p.c. in 1929-30 as well as in 1930-31. 


Growing Trade With Other Countries 
India’s trade with other foreign countries has, on the other hand, .been slowly 
growing. Her import trade with other foreign countries increased from p. . 
which is the pre-war average, to 48 p.c. in 1929-30 and 53 p.e. m 1930-31, and.her 
export trade increased from 58 p.o. which is the pre-war average, to 64 p. 

30 and 60 p.c. in 1929-30 and 66 p.c. in.1930-31. The total of import and export 

trade of India with other foreign countries witnessed an increase fro p. 

is the pre-war average, to 57.5 p.c. in 1929-30 and 57.6 p.c, in 193U-3I. t >. 

A glance at the figures of value of India’s foreign ‘™de will reveal that Indus 
exports usually exceed her imports in the case of all *wuntnea ex P S ^ year 
Kingdom where the reverse has always been the case. It was ° y 5 Kingdom 
1930-31 that India had an excess of exports over imports from the United iiingaom 

to the extent of Rs. 7 crores. . . f T d : a we find 

, Analysing the commodities which constitute the , ®^ r L tr d 1930 - 3 I, 63 p.c. and 
that the Uuited Kingdom supplied during the years ^-^“/oone ofhM total 
58 p.e. of her total imports of cotton manufactures, 20 p.c. and jPy^, j mporta 
imports of motor-cars and motor-cycles etc., 56 jp ■ c. “ d 5 3 . P - ’ d 6tee | 75 p.cfand 
of instruments 59 p.c. and 52 p.c. of her ^^'“P^s^p c of her ^al imports of 
74 p.c. of her total imports of machinery, 35 p.c. P;. „ aQC ) 32 p. c. 

hardware, 68 p.;c. and 59 p. c, of ’her total imports, tot liquo 

55 
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and 31 p.c, of her total imports of paper. Analysing the export trade, we find that 
India exported to the United Kingdom daring the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, 80 p.c. 
and 84 p.c. of her total exports of tea, 20 p.c. and 17 p.c. of her total exports of 
jute (raw), 6 p.c. and 5 p.c. of her total exports of jute manufactures, 6.6 p.c. and 
6.5 p.c. of her total exports of cotton (raw), 16 p.c. and 15 p.c. of her total exports 
of oil seeds, 2 p,o. and 9 p.c. of her total exports of food grains, and 46 p.c. and 52 
p.c. of her total exports of hides and skins (raw and tanned). While the Bhare of 
the United Kingdom in the import trade of India fell from 42 p.c. in 1929-30 to 
37 p.c. in 1930-31, the value of the imports of the United Kingdom decreased from 
Rs. 103 crores to Rs. 61 crores. Although the percentage of the export trade 
from India to the United Kingdom increased from 21 p.c. in the year 1929-30 to 24 
p.c. in 1930-31, the value of the export trade to the United Kingdom fell from Rs. 
b9 crores to Rs. 34 crores. The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom 
dnring the year 1930-31 were tea (value Rs. 20 crores), hides and skins (value Rs. 
6 crores), rafv and manufactured jute (value Rs. 4 crores), raw cotton, seeds and 
food grainB (value Ra. 3 crores each) and raw wool (value Rs. 2 crores.) These 
articles taken together represented about 79 p.c. of the total exports of the United 
Kingdom as compared with 77 p.c. in 1929-30. A study of the statistics of foreign 
trade of India will indicate that a very large bulk of the commodities imported from 
the United Kingdom, comes under the heading of manufactured articles, that the im¬ 
portance of the United Kingdom in the supply of these commodities is declining, that 
the share of countries like Japan. United States, etc., is increasing, and that a large 
bulk of the commodities exported to the United Kingdom comes under the heading 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

Little Benefit From Preference 

After analysing the foreign trade of India with the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire, my Committee feel that India has not much benefit to derive from 
a preference which tends to be more important in the case of manufactured goods 
than in the case of raw materials. As tie Fiscal Commission rightly pointed out, 
manufacturers nearly alwayB meet with keen competition in the foreign markets and 
therefore a preference on manufactures is nearly always of value. The position in 
regard to raw materials and foodstuffs which constitute 70 p.c., of India’s exports, 
iB, however, different. In the first place, they are usually admitted free in the 
foreign markets, so that the possibility of a preference hardly arises. My Committee 
wonld invite the attention of the Government of India to the list enclosed with their 
letter under reference, giving a list of the goods exempted from the general ‘ad 
valorem’ duty of 10 p.c. imposed by the United Kingdom, in the year 1932. ThiB 
list of goods exempted from the general ‘ad valorem^ duty contains such articles as 
tea, cotton (raw), wool and animAl hair (raw), hides and skins and rubber (raw). 
India exports large quantities of these articles to the United Kingdom and on these 
she has hardly any preference to get as they are exempted from these duties. Even 
though a small duty may be put on these raw materials which are now • exempted, 
India cannot gain much by preferential duties as she supplies necessaries which must 
be purchased from her ana indeed on exports of some articles like, for instance, jute 
which is India’s monopoly, no preference can be given to her. Again, at best, the 
preference that can be tended to India would be very small because England cannot 
afford to levy high duties on such commodities. Besides, usually the markets for 
raw materials being to a large extent ready made and not in need of nursing, they 
stand very much lesa in need of preference than manufactures end the gain to them 
by preference is likely to be correspondingly smaller. A policy of preference in re¬ 
lation to her importB would cause a distinct economic loss to the people of India 
who, it must be remembered, are very poor and are already bearing a considerable 
burden incidental to the_ protection granted to the various industries in the pursuit 

a P°* lc y of more rapid industrial development. My Committee are emphatically 
of opinion, however, that it would not be proper to inflict an unwarranted and un- 
avoidable extra burden on the Indian consumers for the benefit of British manufac¬ 
turers. What is more, my committee are also apprehensive that a policy of prefer¬ 
ence would diminish the benefits of full protection which might be given to any 
Indian industry for itB development. 

^.y T P®J ain *^ e *. further feel that from the standpoint of India the case for Im* 
penal Preference in relation to manufactures from Great Britain is made more un¬ 
tenable at the present moment, dne to the fact that the price level in Great Britain 
has increased as a result of the policy of protection recently adopted by Great 
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Britain. The consequence of giving preference to and creating a market in India 
for protected British goods will be that India will be made to bear a part of the 
burden of protecting industries in Great Britain which will donbtless be a heavy 
one. 

The Most Important Consideration 

. But the most important consideration which determines the attitude of the Com- 
the Chamber against the proposal of India entering into any agreement 
with Great Britain and other Dominions at the present moment is that India is not 
tree, that is, does not enjoy Dominion Status in the Empire, that its political status 
is not the same as_ all the other partners of the Empire, that the Dominions do not 
treat the Indian citizens on a footing of equality and that anti-Asiatic Legislation 
in so far as it applies to the people of India is not yet unrepealed ia many Domi¬ 
nions and that India does not enjoy unfettered control over its fiscal policy and as 
such is unable to initiate, grant, vary and withdraw preference as and when neces- 
8ar ythe interest of India, at her discretion. In this connection, my Committee 
would also commend to the careful attention of the Government the following not¬ 
able observation in regard to Imperial Preference made in the Minute of Dissent 
to the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission :— 

“That the condition precedent to any agreement with a British Dominion in trade 
matters on the basis of reciprocity should be the recognition of the right _ of _ the 
Indian people to a state of complete equality and the repeal of all Anti-Asiatic 
Iaw ® 80 far as they apply to the people of India.” 

. My Committee are aware of the observations made by the Government of India 
that if the conclusion of trade agreement between Great Britain and India is re¬ 
commended, involving any changes in the Indian Cnstoms Tariff, such changes will 
be placed before the Indian Legislature for its approval, and the Government have 
no desireto put any such changes into effect unless the legislature is satisfied that 
they are in the interest of Indio. My Committee, however, feel that at a time when 
the constitution of the Government of India is undergoing revision no commitments 
should be made towards the acceptance of the principle of Inter-Imperial Preference 
by the Government of India under the direction of or in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, and that the hands of the future Government should be left 
unfettered for following a policy calculated to promote the interest of India. My 
Committee would also take this opportunity of mentioning that any commitments 
the present Government to the principle of Imperial Preference would make her 
liable to measure of preference at a time when Bhe is not able to determine them 
by the vote of a wholly elected legislature with her Government responsible to such 
legislature, as is the case in all the Dominions, and would restrict in future the 
freedom of the popular Government, 


Assembly Vote not Trde Opinion of Country 
In the Legislative Assembly, as it is constituted at present, consisting of a large 
number of official and nominated members, who are not able or free to express 
the true opinion of the country, the Government will be able to get 
principle of Imperial Preference and regulate it with perfect freedom. 
therefore that no changes in the fiscal policy of India will _ be made 
legislature is satisfied tlmtthey are in the interest of India, is hardly 
guarantee for the protection of Iodian interests. Any agreement _ made by G er- 
ment and ratified by the present Assembly cannot therefore be viewed witho - 
picion and misgiving by the public, and cannot be acceptable to them, until ere- 

fore the time comes* when India attains responsible Government and is able to 
regulate her fiscal policy by the vote of a wholly elected legislature, .- n ?l reat _ 
own free will undeterred by regard for its efforts on Great Britain whose 
have received preponderating consideration and preference in the pas 
detriment of the best interests of this country, my Committee are j 

the opinion that India should not be committed to the acceptance of the principle 
°* Imperial Preference at the forthcoming Ottawa Conference. , . , ... j:,: nng 

My Committee also desire me to observe that it is due to the ar . . 

imposed by British interests with regard to specifications that the different.ai^rat^ 
of duty at present in force upon goods of British and non-Bn i n interests of the 
regard to articles manufactured from Bteel, appear to be in the R; t;h .j 
. consumer, in India, As a matter of fact, India has been forced to use Bntisn steel 
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because of the specifications and conditions laid down by the Government, Railways, 
Port Trusts and other quasi-government bodieB in regard to the supply of such 
materials. I am also directed to point out that in the year 1930, there was a very 
strong opposition from the public when the Government introduced the principle of 
Imperial Preference in relation to the measure of protection to the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry. The entire commercial community was opposed to the measure 
of Imperial Preference embodied in the Bill but the legislature had no other alter¬ 
native but to accept the measure, on pain of withdrawal of the Bill introduced for 
giving protection to the industry. The Government of India must also have observed 
that m spite of this measure of Imperial Preference, there has been a rapid decline 
in the import of piece-goods from the United Kingdom during the last year. What¬ 
ever attitude tho Delegation appointed by the Government of India to the Ottawa 
Conference may take, my Committee desire to point out in unequivocal terms that 
no commitments would do binding on the Government, which are not ratified by a 
future responsible Government in the country. 

Great Miegivings 

It is a matter of grave concern to the commercial community that the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their Communique dated the 9th April, 1932 appointing the Tariff 
Board for an enquiry into the question of protection to the Cotton Textile Industry, 
have directed the Board to examine whether the same rate of protection is required 
against the competition of goods manufactured in other countries. My Committee 
cannot conceal their feeling that the ioclnsion of thia matter in the terms of refer¬ 
ence to the Tariff Board immediately after the SessioDB of the Assembly, without 
giviDg the Assembly, an opportunity to discuss this matter, is not only unfair to the 
Assembly but also. gives rise to a strong suspicion that the Government of India 
have made up their minds in favour of a preferential regime as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned. It is clear from the terms of the Communique, that the 
Government of ‘India are already biassed in favour of Imperial Preference and my 
Committee in common with the commercial community and the pnbiio view this 
suggestion of the Government with very great misgiving. 

In the end, I am to add that while my Chamber would welcome a trade agree¬ 
ment based on the reciprocity in the interest of both tho countries, the present 
atmosphere is not such as would moke any such agreements acceptable to the 
public and they would therefore urge upon the attention of the Government that 
they wonld be taking a very unwise Btep in seeking to enter into agreements on 
behalf of India with Great Britain and other parts of the Empire at the present 
juncture. 

My Committee trust that the Government of India will be pleased to consider 
this matter very carefully and to bring these views of the Indian,commercial com¬ 
munity to the attention of India’s Delegation to the Ottawa Conference. 
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THE ROUND TABLE COMMITTEES 


Personnel of the Committees 

. The personnel, of _ the three committees which commenced work in India 
in March 1932 in continuation of the discussions of the second Bound Table 
Conference, is ‘as follows: —Franchise Committee : The Marquis of Lothian 
(Chairman); Sir Ernest Bennet, M. P. : R. A. Butler, Esquire, M. P.; 
The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava ; Sir John Kerr ; J. Milner, M. P.; The Hon. 
“ary Ada Pickford ; Dr. B. Ambedkar ; Kban Bahadur Aziz-ul-Haq ; The Hon. 
at e ll r ’ AInhomed Yakub ; Dewan Bahadur A. Ramoswami Mudnliar ; 
"Jl 8 * , Subbar °yan ; Sir Sundar Singh Majithia; and Mr. Shripad Balwaut Tambe 
(Members) ; Messrs. Jayaratnam and Laitbwaite (JoiDt Secretaries) ; Messrs. S. P. 
Inompson and E. H. T. Ward (Assistant Secretaries). Federal Finance Committee : 
r bt Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy. M. P., (Chairman); Sir Louis Kershaw; 
tt j ,®° b > ns o n T Esquire ; Lt.-Col. K. P. Haskar; Nnwab Sir Mubnmraad Akbar 
Hydan • nnd Mr. Shanker Rao ( also Secretary ) ( Members ). Mr. K. Anderson 
(Second Secretary). Indian States Enquiry Committee : The Rt. Hon’ble J. C. C. 
Davidson, M. P. (Chairman); Lord Hastings , Major-General Sir Robert Hutchinson, 
xt t S‘ r TLeginald Glaney ; Sir Maurice Gwyer; Sir Charles Siunrt Williams and 
Mr. J. R. Martin (Members) ; Messrs. P. J. Patrick and K. S. Fitze (Joint Secre¬ 
taries). In addirion to these three committees, a Working Committee was cons- 
uted, which should be brought into effective consultation on the recommendations 
of the Committees before the final recommendations were adopted, by His Majesty’s 
Government. The Prime Minister had nominated the following members to the 
committee, under the Chairmanship of the Governor-General;— The Working Com¬ 
mittee : The Raja of Sarila ; Rao Bahadur V. T. Krishnamachari: Nawab Liaqnt 
Huyat Khan ; Sir Manubhai Mehia ; .Nnwab Sir Muhammad Akbar Bydari ; Sir 
Mtrza Muhammad Ismail ; Mr. E. C. BenthnII : Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Air. M. R. 
Jayakar ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Dr. B. S. Moonjee ; Sir A. P. Patro; Sir 0. P. Rama- 
ewami Aiyar : Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ; Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan ; Capt. Sher 
Muhammad Khan ; Rao Bahadur Srinivasan : Sardar Saheb Saidur Djjal Singh 
and Mr. Zafarullah Khan. 


Terms of Reference 

The terms of reference of the various committees bb enumerated above, 
are outlined in the letters from the Prime Minister to the chairman of those 
committees. 


Franchise Committee 

The Prime Minister's letter to the Marquis of Lothian, Chairman of the Fran¬ 
chise Committee, dated 29, 1931 says 

. I have to communicate to you the wishes of His Majesty’s Government as to the 
investigation to be undertaken by the Franchise Committee, whose appointment was 
foreshadowed in paragraph 15 of the statement which I made to the Round Table 
Conference on December last. To your committee His Majesty’s Government look 
for complete and detailed proposals on which to base the revision of the franchise 
and the arrangement of constituencies for the new legislatures, central and provm- 
cml, which are to form part of the constitution envisaged in the statement to which 
I have referred, and since upon these detailed proposals must largely dcpeDd toe 
size and the actual composition of the legislatures, His Majesty s Government hope 
that your committee will be in a position in due course so to frame their proposals 
as to present a complete and detailed scheme for the composition of each ot the 

provincial legislatures and of the federal legislature. _. ■ 

It ib apparent, however, that until decisions have been tnkeD upon certain ^ ' 

rions of principle which still remain unsetiled, your committee will *?°* P® , * P®* 
eitipn to draw up Buch a plan in its entirety. My present purpose is, thereiorj; to 
-Choate the lines upon which you should approach your task in the immediate 
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You are aware that the present electorate in the Indian provinces amounts to 
Ibbb than 3 per cent, of the population of the areas returning members to the pro¬ 
vincial councils, and it is obvious that under this limited franchise the majority of 
people and many large and important sections of the community can enjoy no 
effective representation in the legislatures. The principle of a responsible federal 
Government, subject to certain reservations and safe-guards, has been accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government, while it has been decided that Governors’ provinces are 
to become responsibly governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measures of 
freedom from outside interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in 
their own sphere. In these circumstances, it is clearly necessary so to widen the 
electorate that the legislatures to which responsibility is to be entrusted should 
be representative of the general mass of the population and that no important 
section of the community may lack the means of expressing its needs and its 
opinions. 

Your committee will of course give full weight to the report of the Franchise 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference and the interesting discussions held.by 
that sub-committee on the questions submitted to it. As the form of the new central 
o’ - federal legislature had at the date of its delibaration not yet been decided, the 
sub-committee found it impossible to make suggestions regarding a suitable franchise 
system for it, and their discussions referred primarily to the provincial electorate. It 
was.generally held that adult suffrage was the goal which should ultimately bo 
attained, but the majority of the sub-committee considered that it was only practica¬ 
ble to reach that goal by stages, though it was agreed that the basts of franchise 
could forthwith be broadened and that a large increase was desirable. The sub¬ 
committee recommended with some dissentients ‘the immediate increase of the elec¬ 
torate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent of the population, and indeed 
alarger number, but not more than 25 per cent, of the total population, if that 
should, on full investigation, be fonnd practicable and desirable.’ They also reco¬ 
mmended that, in view of the practical difficulties of enlarging the electorates to an 
extent which would give direct representation to a larger Bection of the population, 
consideration should be given to the introduction of a scheme by which all adults 
not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped together in a primary group of 
about 20 or in some other suitable manner for the election of one representative 
member of each group who would be entitled to vote in the provincial electorates 
either in the same constituencies as directly qualified voters or in separate constitu¬ 
encies to bo framed for them. 

. It is the wish of His Majesty’s Government that your committee should consider 
10 the first place what extension of franchise for the provincial legislatures is desi¬ 
rable and. administratively feasible, and the possibility of supplementing direct re- 
presentation by a Bystem of group representation or otherwise, and your enquiry 
will doubtless be so conducted^ as to elicit information which will enable you to 
frame proposals for electorates, constituencies and methods of election which will be 
required to produce a federal legislature of the type indicated in the third report 
of the Federal Structure Committee. 

I need not recapitulate in detail the suggestions of the Franchise Sub-Committee 
of the Round Table Conference regarding the various matters which arise in 
connection with the publication for franchise, the removal of disputes between ur¬ 
ban and rural enfranchisement, the desirability or otherwise of giving each commu¬ 
nity a voting strength proportionate to its numbers, the extension of the existing 
military service qualification and the introduction of a new educational qualification. 
These questions and others will doubtless come under the notice of your committee 
and will receive due consideration. But I desire to say that HiB Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment attach special importance to the question of securing a more adequate enfran¬ 
chisement of women than the existing system, which applies to women the same 
qualifications as to men and has produced a women’s electorate numbering less 
than one-twentieth of the total male electorate. Your committee should 
also consider by what methods the representation of labour can most effectively be 
secured. 

It is evident from the discussions which have occurred in various connections in 
the conference that the new constitution must make adequate provision for the re¬ 
presentation of the depressed classes and that the method of representation by nomina¬ 
tion is no longer regarded ae appropriate. 

As you are aware, there »b difference of opinion whether the system of. separate 
electorates should be instituted for the depressed classes and your committee’s in- 
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vestigations should contribute towards a decision of this question by indicating the 
extent to which the depressed classes would be likely, through such general exten¬ 
sion of the franchise as you may recommend, to secure the right to vote in the 
ordinary electorates. On the other hand, should it be decided eventually to consti¬ 
tute separate, electorates for the depressed classes, either generally or in those pro¬ 
vinces, in which they, form a distinct and separate element in the population, your 
committee’s inquiry into the general problem of extending the franchise should place 
you in possession of facts which would facilitate the derising of a method of separate 
representation for the depressed classes. 

As regards the general question of the maintenance, modification or abolition of 
the existing system of separate communal electorates I can only draw your atten¬ 
tion to the observations which I made upon this matter in paragraphs 12 and 13 of 
the statement which I made to the conference on Dec. 1 and in my speech in the 
House of Commons in the debate upon that statement on Dec, 2. It is not of 
course, the function of your committee to nttempt a settlement of the communal 
problem, but it is clear that the question of communal electorate and the connected 
question of the apportionment of seats in the legislatures to the several communities 
must be settled before your committee can be asked to undertake the task of pre¬ 
paring a detailed Bcheme for the composition of the legislatures and for the arrange¬ 
ment of constituencies npon which they are to be bas«l. As you are aware, the 
Government are deeply anxious that the settlement should be by agreement amongst 
the communities themselves. Meanwhile, I recognise that even the present phase of 
your enquiry may be hampered if you are not in possession of a provisional work¬ 
ing hypothesis. His Majesty’s Government desire your committee, therefore, to pro¬ 
ceed, in so far as yon may find that the absence of such an assumption would pre¬ 
clude you from arriving at conclusions, on the assumption that separate communal 
electorates will continue to form a feature of the new constitution. 

The various provincial Governments have daring the last twelve years accumulat¬ 
ed a store of experience of the working of the existing electoral machinery which 
Bhould prove invaluable to your committee, and His Majesty’s Government desire 
that this experience should he made available to you through the provincial commit¬ 
tees constituted in each province by the local Government which, while being com¬ 
posed in the main of non-official representatives, would each contain a. member or 
members with official experience of these matters and to which the official records of 
each Government- would be made available. I trust that your lordship will take 
early-steps to place yourself in touch with the local Governments and with their 
provincial committees and will guide their inquiries by questionnaire or Buch other 
means as you deem suitable on lines which will enable you to co-ordinate their 
efforts and to bring the provincial committees into cooperation with your own com¬ 
mittee in the.formulation of your proposals. . 

I.should add that if, as seems probable, you find it impossible to complete your 
inquiry during the present cold weather, yon will no doubt, consider, in the 
light of the progress made in yonr first tour, whether an. interim report on the 
points upon which you may have been able to reach provisional or final conclusions 
will not serve to expedite the progress of the general inquiry of which your 
committee’s investigations form part. 


Federal Finance Committee 

The Prime Minister’s letter to the Rl. Eon. Lord Eustace Percy, Chairman of 
the Federal Finance Committee, dated Dec. 22, 1931, says :— . 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have to state, for the 
gmdance of yourself, as chairman of the Federal Finance Committee, a J' 

colleagues, the object for which the committee has been constituted ana to l ca e 

the matter on which it is required to report. rtnmmittee was 

As yon are aware, a sub-committee of the Federal Structure Cb federal 

appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine the qtwhon of.federal 
finance, and the principles embodied in the report of that 
endorsed by the parent committee as a suitable basis on which this p p ,, 

stitution should bo drafted. It is, thus,upon the report presented y observe 

committee that the Labour of your committee will be based, but youi should observe 
that the recommendation embodied in that report regarding the *■., far the 

expert committees were modified by the Federal Structure Committee, y 
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most important task to be undertaken by your committee will be to subject to the test 
ot figures the suggested classification of revenues and to estimate the probable financial 
position of the federal and provincial Governments under the proposed scheme. 

On the estimates so prepared it will be the duty of your committee to advise as 
to the adjustments, if any, which should equitably be made between the federal 
Government and the provinces. Difficult as this would be if conditions were normal, 
His Majesty's Government realise that at a time when the Indian Budgets, both 
central and provincial, have been thrown so completely out of gear, the difficulty of 
the task is immensely increased. Nevertheless, as every precaution must be taken to 
ensure, so far as possible, financial equilibrium in the new Government in India, 
this examination must be made as it is essential that the best advice on this _ vital 
question should be available before the relevant portion of the constitution iB 
drafted. 

In addition to its main work, yonr committee will also be required to ex¬ 
amine and advise on a number of other connected matters referred to in the reports 
of Lord Peel’s committee and of the Federal Structure Committee, of which I may 
mention the treatment of pre-federation debts, the powers of taxation,_ the new 
sources of revenue, the treatment of provincial contributions if contributions be 
found necessary, the emergency powers of the federal Government, the borrowing 
powers and the division of the pension charges. 

State* Enquiry Committee (Financial) 

The Prime Minister 1 a letter to the kon. J. C. C. Davidson, Chairman of 
the States Enquiry Committee ( Financial ), dated Dee. 16, 1931, says :— 

' On behalf of HiB Majesty’s Government I have to state, for the information and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman of the Indian States Enquiry Committee (Finan¬ 
cial), and of your colleagues on the committee objects for which the committee has 
been constituted and the specific issues on which it iB required to report. 

Iu my declaration of Dec. 1 the intention of his Majesty’s Government was 
announced to set up, among other committees, recommended by the Round Table 
Conference, a committee to explore more fully the specific financial problems arising 
in connection with certain individual states. The recommendation in question will 
be found in paragraphs 46 and 47 of the third report of the Federal Structure 
Committee which dealt with the particular financial problems relating to the states 
discussed in paragraphs 17 to 20 and 26 of its finance Bub-committee’s report. An 
ideal system of federal finance would be one under which all federal units would 
contribute on a uniform basis to the federal resources. The task of the committee 
is briefly to determine how far and in what respects the attainment of this ideal 
is affected by two particular elements in the existing situation : (a) the ascertained 
existing rights of certain Btates and (b) certain contributions of a special character 
which many states are now making or have made in the past to the resources of 
the Indian Government. 

The items, an examination of which by the committee has been specialy recomm¬ 
ended by the Hound Table Conference are, under (a) the varying measures of 
privilege or immunity enjoyed by certain states in respect of external customs and 
salt and. under lb), (1) cash contributions and (2) the value of . ceded territories. 

The issnes on which the committee are required to report are accordingly as 
follows :— (1) _ to review the origin and purpose of all cash contributions with a 
view to advising whether they Bhonld be immediately reduced or eventually extingu¬ 
ished in the manner contemplated in paragraph 18 of the report of the Federal 
Finance Sub-Committee or must be regarded nB outside the scope of that recommen¬ 
dation as being for special and local purposes or by way of payment for material 
assets such as land still in the possession of the contributing states: (2) in regard 
to territories ceded by certain states, which term does not include the leased territory 
of-Berar to the British Government in return for specific military guarantees, (a) 
to compile a list of such territories, (o) having regard both to the circumstances of 
the original cession and to the financial and other conditions now obtaining to 
express an opinion as to whether any financial adjustment should be made in favour 
of the state concerned as a part of the terms of its federation, and if so, to make 
specific recommendations; (3) in regard to the varying measures of privilege or 
immunity in respect of customs and salt enjoyed by certain states, (a) to investigate 
the position in each state with a view to determining the value of the ascertained 
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existing rights in question ; (b) to'express an opinion as to what compensation it 
would be worth while for the federal Government to offer in return lor the relin¬ 
quishment of the special privileges which each state now enjoys, or such modi¬ 
fication thereof as may appear to the committee to be an essential preliminary to 
federation. In framing such terms it would be open to the committee to make allow¬ 
ance for any contributions of special value which the states in question might have 
made or be making to the resources of the Indian Government. In the fulfilment of 
their task the committee may find some existing facts in the financial or contractual 
relations between (die states and the British Government in India which are not speci¬ 
fically mentioned in their terms of reference, but which have so close a bearing upon 
matters remitted to them that they cannot in the committee’s view be disregarded. 
It will be open to the committee to take such facts into account in formulating their 
recommendations. 

Advice Re. States’ Representation In Legislatures 
Another letter from the _ Prime Minister to the right hon. J. C. C. Davidson, 
Chairman of the States Enquiry Committee ( Financial ), dated Dec. 10, says :— 

In continuation of my letter of to-day’s date, in hich.'on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government I informed yon the specific matters on which the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Financial) are required to report, I would invite your attention to the 
passage in my statement on the first Indian Round Table Conference (OMD 3972 
paragraph 16) announcing the Government’s intention to afford the princes al[ possi¬ 
ble assistance by way of advice with the object of facilitating an early decision on 
the distribution among the states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for their 
representation in the legislature. Though the functions assigned to the committee 
are restricted to the sphere of finance, His Majesty’s Government are impressed with 
the great and valuable opportunities which the committee will enjoy of comiDg into 
contact with the rulers and their ministers throughout India. They accordingly de¬ 
sire that the chairman should throughout the committee’s tour do his utmost by 
way of informal conversations to afford to the princes (especially those who have 
not taken part in the discussions in London) all possible assistance by way of advice 
in the matter of their representation in the federal legislature. 


The Federal Fioaoce Committee Report 

The report of the Federal Committee of the Round Table Conference was released 
for publication on May 7, 1932. The following are extracts from the report 

The'most important task'entrusted to the committee was to subject to the test of 
figures the suggested ciassificalion of revenue and to estimate the probable financial 
position of the Federal and Provincial Governments. It was also asked to'advise as to 
the adjustments, if - any.lwhich should equitably be made between the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and provinces on the basis of its estimates. The other subjects which the 
committee was asked to examine and advise upon Included the treatment of the 
pre-federation debt, powers of taxation, new sources of revenue, the emergency 
powers of the Federal Government, borrowing powers, and the division of pension 
charges. Our firstfstep has been to prepare a forecast of the revenue and expenditure 
of the Federal Government. For this purpose we have been furnished by the Govern¬ 
ment of India with the fullest materials bearing on all heads on revenue and 
expenditure, but we alone have been responsible for bringing them together in a 
combined forecast. The forecast which we give below must not, therefore, be tafcen 
aa necessarily representing the views of the Government of India. . . .. 

While we have scrutinised each head of the revenue and expenditure l dehn, 
w .® recognieo that, taking each head by itself, the possible margin e ”?f ‘ * ,7! 
wide. Taking all heads together, however, wo consider that, 9*. 
assumptions made by us, our estimate fairly represents the probable financial 
position of the Federal government in the early days °. f 

to be remembered that our revenue forecast thiougbout has, generally speaJnng, 
been based on the rates of taxntion imposed by tne First Finance Act of 1931, 

50 
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that is to say, we have not taken into account the special surcharges of customs, 
income-tax and salt at present in force. This is an assumption which in all the 
circumstances, we feel obliged to make, but .we do not wish to be", understood to be 
expressing the view that the present level of taxation ought necessarily to be 
reduced. On the contrary, we think it might be wise to regard some at least of 
these surcharges as a possible reserve. 

In the following Table we have, for convenience, given net figures as far as 

P ossible on either side of the budget, and items relating to the Chief Commissioner’s 
’rovinces and Centrally Administered Areas have been grouped so far as the 
complications arising from their connection with the Central Government permit. 
We have assumed that Burma will be separated from India, and have estimated 
the results of this change on such materials as are available; but, apart from this and 
the transfer of the Provinces of expenditure on their own accounts and the 
audit, we have not allowed for the effects of future constitutional changes. Thus, 
income-tax revenue is included in full and also the State contributions, and no 
provision is made for any additional expenditure directly due to the establishment of 
a federal system. 


Table L The Federal Forecast 

Revenue 

Customs 

Collection 

Net 

Salt 

Expenditure 

Net 

Opium 

Manufacture 

Net 

Railways 

Currency and Mint (Net) 

Miscellaneous-. 

Ordinary 

Reparation 

Total 

States Contribution 
Income-taxes 
Collection 
Net 


(Rs. lakhs.) 
5120 


90 
50,80 
6,70 
1,15 
5,55 
78 
73 
05 


50,30 


5,55 


05 

5,00 

3,80 


1,66 

SO 

1,96 

74 

18,00 

80 

17,20 


1,96 

74 

17,20 


Total Revenue 


84,60 


Expenditure 


Debt. Services s 
Interest (Net) 

Sinking Funu 
Post and Telegraphs (Net) 

Military Budget (Net) 

Frontier Watch and Ward 

Civil Administration including Territorial and Political 
Pensions but excluding other pensions and coBt of 
collecting revenue, and allowing 60 for provincialisation 
of accounts and audit 
Pensions 

N. W. F. P. Subvention 
Civil works 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces and Central 
Areas 
Revenue 
Net 


(Rs. lakhs.) 


11,25 

5,50 

Nil 

47,00 

1,70 


6,85 

2.65 

1,00 

1.66 


2,86 

1.31 

1,55 


1,55 


lotal Expenditure 


80,10 


SURPLUS : 4,50 
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. Oar next task has been to attempt to forecast the financial position of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government on a similar basis. Here we have had before ns actual forecasts 
of provincial budgets for the year 1933-34 to 1937-38. After a careful scrutiny of 
these forecasts in consultation with the representatives of the Governments concern¬ 
ed, we think that, on the same basis as we have adopted for onr federal forecasti 
and allowing for the transfer of liability for accounts and audit, the figures in the 
following Table approximately ‘ represent the probable future position of each 
Government. 


Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Table II. The Provincial Forecast 

Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (—). 

(Rs. lakhs.) 
—20 
-65 
- 2.00 
+ 25 
+30 
—70 
—17 
—65 


The contrast between our estimates for a federal surplus and for an aggregate 
provincial deficit of a considerable amount is partly accounted for by the fact that 
provincial sources of revenue are, for the most part, comparatively inelastic and 
cannot be expected to respond as quickly as central revenues to a recovery in eco¬ 
nomic conditions. » 


In arriving at those figures we have assumed that commercial stamps will not be 
federated. We have also assumed, in making our estimate for Bombay, that Sind 
will be constituted into a separate Province without any subvention from the Presidency- 
Government. and that the separation will result in a net saving to Bombay of bet¬ 
ween 90 and 100 lakhs; and we have also taken into account the financial separation 
of Aden from Bombay. We refer in Section V to the effect on federal finances of 
the separation of Sind. The financial position of the North-West Frontier Provmce 
has already been investigated by the Government of India and its deficit is represen¬ 
ted by the subvention included in Table 1. 


Excise 

In compiling the forecasts which were placed befoie us, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment have, generally speaking, assumed that the present economic depression will 
continue, or least that recovery from it will be slower than we have assumed for 
the purposes of this Report. We have revised the revenue forecasts generally to 
correspond with onr own assumptions and have, in particular, increased to 
extent the estimates of excise revenue. Even so, the estimates of receipts from ex 
on country liquor are, we think, still very low and appear to reflect, in varying ae- 
gress, a deliberate policy tending to reduce or even extinguish the souree 0 
venue. It would be beyond our competence to enter into the merits of that no y, 
but the evidence submitted to us seems to indicate that, in pursuing it, f. ‘ 

cial Government are sacrificing revenue without effecting a corresponding , , 

of consumption. The decline m revenue appears to have been ^“^pamed,' 
everywhere, by an increase in illicit distillation. It will, we 
agreed that a Province which deliberately foregoes revenue in this manner wmnoi 
fairly ask for special treatment in the distribution of income-tax at the expense or 
other Provinces. 


Expenditure 


POBsmie within the frame work of the existing . ft" h Drob a- 

view of the economies recently effected by Provincial Goye]effected during the P next 
bly be unsafe to suppose that further savings of this kiDd.effectedau g 
three or four years, £ill do more than balance any n eristing ex^ 

due to the introduction of the new reforms. Substantial red cy J? 
penditnre could only be brought about by a comprehensive reorganisation oi me 
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system of administration. Measures of this kind are possible; they are being 
actively considered by at least one Provincial Government, while another 
has appointed a special Retrenchment committee for this purpose ; but we 
have not felt able to make any definite allowance for the effect of such re* 
organisation. . _ ' .. 

These remarks have a special application to Bengal. After making the same 
adjustments in the revenue estimates of Bengal as we had made in _ those of other 
provinces, we found that the Bengal Government was still anticipating a_ permanent 
deficit equal to about three-fifths of any share in the total proceeds of income tax . 
which can fairly be claimed by the Presidency, and about one crore more than, it 
cod hope to receive out of those proceeds in the early year of federation, except by 
special treatment at the expense of other Provinces. We fully appreciate' the diffi¬ 
culties through which Bengal is now passing, but we cannot believe that the Bengal 
Government and Legislature have no means at their disposal, whether of economy 
or of increased taxation, to reduce a deficit of this magnitude; and, in the hope 
that measures will be devised to meet the situation, we have felt justified _ in re¬ 
ducing the anticipated deficit by about 40 lakhs. As we shall show later, it is _ pro¬ 
bable that even the deficit which we have accepted for the purpose of our estimate 
can only be wiped out at the expense of other Provinces, and even so the Presidency 
would be left with do margin for financing Dew policies. 

General Financial Position of the Provinces 

These considerations lead us to add a general warning. Our anticipa¬ 
tions of normal provincial revenue and expenditure in the early years _ot 
federation do not, and cannot, take account of what may happen during the period 
before the Federation is established. Our estimates .show that, on the basis of their 
present revenues, most of the Provinces will be in a difficult positmn at the outset 
of federation, even if they balance their budgets daring the intervening period ami 
carry over into federation only the liabilities which they have already incurred, 
including those in respect of budgets deficit up to March 31, 1932. If, during the 
intervening period, they continue to accumulate deficits year by year, the position 
will become quite unmanageable, and the prospects of real provincial autonomy will 
pro tanto be endangered. We realise the special difficulties which confront each 
Province, but we cannot refrain from observing that Bihar and Orissa, which has 
certainly not the least difficulties to contend with, hopes to balance its budget lor 
1932-33 at the cost of severe retrenchment in all its services. If, as. we hope to 
show, the Provinces can be provided with a substantial addition to their revenues 
when the proceeds of income-tax begin to be distributed, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that they should make, during the intervening period, the sacrifices neces¬ 
sary to enable them to take fall advantage of the prospective improvement in their 
position. Otherwise, the additional expenditure required to provide for the service 
of further loans, taken to cover deficits, may mortgage the new revenue to auch an 
extent that in many cases provincial autonomy would start under the moat un¬ 
favourable conditions. - . 

We regard it, therefore, as essential that the Government of India and the-Local 
Government should give this matter their immediate attention, and should, endeavour 
to concert measures to secure equilibrium in the Provinces during the intervening 
period. 

It is hardly necessary to add that onr forecast of federal finances r depends upon 



our Report that the surplus we anticipate is itself inadequate, and the Government 
of India may well have to consider how that surplus can be not only realised, 
but increased. 


Revenue 


From our examination of the probable financial position of Ihe Federation it 
seems clear that the transfer of all income-tax receipts to the manner contemplated 
by the Peel Committee would leave the Federal Government with a large dehcit; 
and na that deficit would be out of all proportion to any possibilities of retrenen- 
ment, we must turn, as previous committees have turned, to the examination oi 
ible new sources of revenue, federal or provincial. 


ment, 

poseil 
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(1) Federal 

(o) Excise on Tobacco— The present position in regard to this tax appears to be 
that a substantial revenne may be expected from a system of vend licenses and fees, 
but that an excise duty imposed in the near future could not be relied on to yield 
a substantial revenue. There is general agreement that such a duty could not be 
imposed on the cultivator, and it is doubtful whether a duty on Die manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture continues to be so largely carried 
on in small establishments and even as a domestic industry. Vend licenses and 
fees can obviously be imposed only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is now being encouraged by the 
Government of India. The difficulties in the way of a federal excise may be over¬ 
come in course of time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on this in the 
near future. 

(6) Excise on Matches —The imposition of an excise duty on matches is already 
under active consideration and we feel justified in contemplating the existence of 
such a duty from the .outset of federation. We are advised that the probable net 
yield of the tax for all-India at a reasouable rate, with duo allowance for reduced 
consumption, would be about 3 crorcs of which at least 2,50 crores would be raised 
in British India. 

(c) Other .Excises.—It is possible that other excise duties may occupy an im¬ 
portant place in the fiscal policy of India in the future, but we do not feel warrant¬ 
ed in relying upon the introduction of such measures in the early years of 
federation. 

(d> Monopolies. —We have examined the suggestion, made at the Round Table 
Conference, that federal revenues should be augmented by a few selected monopo¬ 
lies. From the fiscal point of view it is only in very special circumstances that a 
monopoly, whether of production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred to an 
excise duty as a means of raising revenue. Except in so far as the proposals 
already noticed in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a monopoly, we can suggest 
no new commodity to which the monopoly method could be applied with advantage. 
The manufacture of arms and" explosives, which has been suggested as a possible 
mouoboly, is already subject to license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; bnt the only new federal monopoly of this .kina tbs® 
has been suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue from which must be entirety 
problematical, 

(e) Commercial Stamps. —In the Peel Report it was observed that 'There is 
much to be said for federating. Commercial Stamps on the lines of vanous propo¬ 
sals made ia the past,’ but no definite recommendation was. made. We nave 
examined this suggestion, but on the whole we cannot recommend it at least as an 
immediate measure. . . ... , 

The yield of certain Btamp duties which might be placed in this “fegoiy . 
in 1930-31, slightly more than one crore. This was a Bub-nornialyeM.and the 
normal yield should be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 4«l per cent, of toe 
yield was received by Bombay ( one-eight of this being attributable to bind per 
cent by Bengal aud^ per «nt. by Madras. The loss of gg 

the federalisation of these duties would therefore be. unevenly distnb , 
federalisatiou would not ease lie problem of distributing Bf(imn duties 

, Further, there are obvious ‘difficulties in .the way of separating imp duties 

into two classes, commercial and noncommercial. It J he involved, 

of a schedule, and a large element of purely arbitrary Don "Oidd*provincial 
The simple constitutional solution would be to class all stamp P 

sources ^venue^ ^ attention lhe qaestion. 

tnre Committee, whether the provincial Govern men ts should . .8 1 y Bho „i,j 
to fix the rates of duty on all stamps, or whether . w^suggest that the 

be reserved, wholly or partially, to the Federal Governme , p r0 vinces 

Federal Government should retain the power to legislate 0 Central 

m regard to those stamp duties which are Die mbeet; of LThe suWect of 

Government at the date of federation. The dutiM whi^ share igrtifi- 

central legislation are those on acknowledgments, bill « of j^ odBi letters of 
cates, cheques (not now dutiable), delivery orders m resPK^o g proxies, 

allotment of Bhares, letters of credit, lasarance po ’proposals have been under 
receipts and shipping orders. We understand that proposals a ^ 

consideration for adding other duties to this list, and wo gg® 8 
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such additions are contemplated, they should be made before the establishment of the 
Federation. 

We ought to add, in this connection, that difficulties already arise in estimating 
the share of each Province in the proceeds from the sale of postage stamps for 
use of taxed documents ; and these difficulties may be expected to lead to consider¬ 
able friction with the Provincial Governments unless a more satisfactory system can 
be devised. 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of commercial stamps sboold be assigned 
to the Units, we have to some extent been influenced by a doubt whether the pro¬ 
blems arising from the imposition of federal stamp duties io the state might not be 
disproportionate to the revenue involved. Wo do not, however, wish to prejudge the 
possibility that, ns part of the general federation settlement with the States, it 
might be found desirable to include these duties among the sources of federal 
revenue. This consideration might well outweigh the reasons which have led us to 
recommend that commercial stamps shonld not be made a source of federal 
reveuue. 

(/) Corporation lax .—From the financial point of view it seems clear that, if a 
corporation tax were imposed on companies registered in the States on the same 
basis as the present snper-tax on companies in British India, the yield at present 

wonld be negligible. 


(II) Provincial 

(°) Taxation of Tobacco ,—We have already dealt briefly with this question and 
have suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise than by excise ou production 
or manufacture, should rest with the Units, but that the Federal Government shonld 

• ^J. ve . n r 'gh fc to impose a general federal excise. This distinction Jb, we think, 
justified by the fact that ex hypolhesi the introduction of excise duties on- manu- 
fucture will bo difficult, if not impossible until mnnufactnre becomes more highly 
industrialised ; aud ns that development takes place an excise levied at the factory 
by °ne Unit of the Federation would be a tax on consumers in other Units. It 

i- 6< r en from our later proposals in regard to powers of taxation that the 
federajisation of tobacco excise would not preclude the Federal Government from 
assigning the proceeds to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which wonld enable us to estimate the yield 
of any of these forms of taxation. The provincial taxes will take sometime to 
mature, but eventually they may bo expected to form at least a very useful additional 
source of provincial revenue. 

(*) Succession Duties .—Bombay is, we believe, the only Provincial Government 
which has attempted legislation for the imposition of succession duties and the 
attempt was unsuccessful. We understand that even that Government would have 
preferred that legislation should have been undertaken by the Government of India, 
We propose elsewhere that succession duties should be classed among taxes leviable 
by the Federal Government for the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source of revenue in the near future. 

to) Terminal Taxes .—We have been asked to weigh the issues which arise from 
th® proposal to introduce terminal taxes generally as an additional source of revenue 
tor the Provinces. As the arguments for and against this proposal have been so 
fully set forth in previous reports it scarcely seems necessary to restate them here, 
ihe feature of such taxation which has impressed us most seriously is its operation 
as in effect, a surcharge on railway freights. Where municipal octrois are in force, 
there appears to be a tendency to substiture for the general levy of dues on all 
8 en toriDg the municipal countries the simpler alternative of a terminal tax 
collectej at the railway statiou and there is already a danger that this habit may 
result in diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefore recommend that, if 
terminal taxes are to be regarded as a permanent part of the financial structure, 
tney should be imposed by the Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units. 
r>ncn terminal taxes as are already in existence (mainly as municipal taxes) will 
fail into much the same category as other taxes classed as federal which, at the 
ume of federation, are bemg levied by certain Units ; but though it may be neces¬ 
sary for this reason to authorise the municipalities and Provinces concerned to con- 

• tinne to raise these taxes, they should be allowed to do so only within limits laid 

u F ed . eral Legislature. Assam and Bibar and Orissa are the two Pro- 
j ” wnten having few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, are most 
desirous of deriving provincial revenue from this source. While we do not rule out 
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the possibility of terminal taxes in these two Provinces and elsewhere as a tem¬ 
porary expedient, in view of the practice which has grown up in various parts 
of India, we are not prepared to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes .—We have not considered the broad issues of 
policy involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, but we have considered, as 
we were commissioned to da, the more limited question of ‘the possibility of 
empowering individual Provinces, if they so desire, to raise, or appropri¬ 
ate the proceeds of, a tax on agricultural incomes.’ In view of the close 
connection between this subject ana land revenue, we agree that the right 
to impose such taxation should rest with the Provinces. For the same 
reason, we think that this right should be restricted to the taxation of income ori¬ 
ginating in the Province concerned. There will presumably be no difficulty in drafting 
into the constitution a definition of agricultural income which has so long been re¬ 
cognised in Indian income-tax law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion as to whether agricultural and 
non-agricultural income should be aggregated for the purpose of determining the right 
of the assesses to exemption and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on either 
section of his income; and we doubt whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised that, in practice, it would scarcely 
be possible for either the Federal or a Provincial Government to take into conside¬ 
ration income not liable to taxation by it, except with the consent and co-operation 
of the other Government. 


(Ill) Conclusion 

In this survey of possible sources of addititiooal revenue, we have deliberately 
left out of account the question whether or to what extent it would be possible to 
increase the yield of existing taxes. We have confined ourselves to an examination 
of new sources, and in this field the results of our survey are not encouraging. In 
the Federal sphere, the excise on maches is the only tar which we feel justified in 
taking into account as an immediate reinforcement of federal revenue. With this 
reinforcement, according to our figures, those revenues would yield a surplus of 
about 7.50 crores, including the wnole proceeds of taxes on income as federal reve¬ 
nue and if the whole revenue from the new excise were paid into the federal fiso, 
or about 7.00 crores if only its yield in British India were taken into account. In 
what follows we take the latter figure, without prejudging the issue whether the 
excise duty on matches should be a federal tax in the full sense of the term. 

Debt, Pensions and ‘Central Charges’ 

Before considering what settlement can be effected with the Provinces on the 
basis of the figures which we have arrived, we have to examine whether the whole of 
the pre-federation debt will be covered by asseta to be taken over by the Federal 
Government, how pension charges should be allocated, and whether any other part 
of the expenditure of the Federal Government should be regarded as expenditure 
on non-federol services, i.e., as a ‘central charge.’ 

(!) Pbe-Federatjon Debt 

The valuation of the assets to be taken over by the Federal Government ib a 
matter ratber of judgment than of strict fact-finding in view of the uncertainty as 
to the basis of valuation which should be adopted. Valuation cannot, in all .cases, 
proceed on a purely commercial basis—that is to say, on an estimation of earning 
capacity—for although the accounts of some departments have been commercialised, 
some of them are not administered for the purpose of profit. * 

We are driven, therefore, in the case of the commercial departments, to adopt as 
oar basis of valuation the capital shown os debited to those departments in the 
statement of the public debt of India; and in all the circumstances, this seems to 
be a reasoanable basis. On March 31,1931 (the date to which the following statistics 
refer) this figure stood at 7,67,63,1? lakhs. Adding to it the interest earning debts 
duo from the Provincial Governments (1,51,82,53 lakhs) os well as other interest- 
earning advances (19,45,18 lnkhs) we reach a total of 9,38.90*88 lakhs. The sums 
outstanding in respect of the commutation of pensions ( 1,89,95 lakhs ) would brimr 
this lotal to 9,40,80,83 lakhs. ' K 
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Wc now deal with the other state property which the Federal Govern ment will 
inherit. Sach assets, though in some cases yielding a return in the form of rents, 
and in others enabling Government to avoid expenditure charged to revenue which 
otherwise would have to be incurred, cannot be valued on any commercial basis,_ as 
they represent, to a large extent, dead assest. Nevertheless they must be taken into 
account, as without them Government could not properly function. Complete^ lists 
of state property falling into this category do not exist, nor is information available 
in all cases as to the original cost or boon value. In the case of New Delhi and the Bom¬ 
bay Military Lands,ithe figure of the cost (19,88,38 lakhs)can fairly be accepted in view 
(of the recent date of the transactions; and, for present purposes, wo take the book 
value (87.44,00 lakhs) for all the civil and military properties and other miscellane¬ 
ous items which find a place in such registers as are maintained, although in our 
judgment, the book value of several items understates the real value. The lists, 
however, are very incomplete ; and no account is taken of such assets as forests, 
most of the military lands, Royal Air Force buildings atid landing grounds, certain 
stores, plant of the Public Works Department, furniture, liberties ana museums, nor, 
of course, of roads and bridges. _ The original cost or the replacement value of these 
properties muBt be very large indeed ; but we have no materials on which we can 
form even an approximate estimate of the amount involved. 

The total value, therefore, of the identifiable assets to be taken over by the 
Federal Government which we have considered so far amount to 10,48,13,91 lakhs 
which taking into account the numerous items for which no data are available. 

' There is still another identifiable portion of the public debt of India associated 
with another class of assets. Following the return of large numbers of silver rupees 
from circulation iu recent years, a portion of the silver holding in the Paper Cur¬ 
rency Reserve has been sold. These sales have created a gap in the Reserve amount¬ 
ing to the difference between the nominal value of the rupees meted down and the 
price realised for the silver- This gap might have been built up in the past from 
. the profits of coinage. Instead of this procedure being followed, ad hoc Treasury 
Bills, were created and placed in the Paper Currency Reserve. This portion of the 
public debt of India is therefore associated with currency assets (including .in this 
term the Gold Standard Reserve) which are not being taken into account os assets 
for the purposes of our calculations. As the Federation will, either directly or 
through a Reserve Bank, take over these assets, it is right that it should also assume 
responsibility for this portion of the public debt. The loss on the sale of silver up 
to March 31, 1931, amounted to Rs. 14,97,81 lakhs. Had this loss been met from the 
Gold Standard Reserve, the currency assets to be taken over would not have exis¬ 
ted. Adding this item, the total value of the identifiable assets is increased to 
10,63,11,02 lakhs. 

Turning, now, to the amonnt involved if the whole of the pre-federation liabilities 
were assumed by the Federal Government, we have ascertained that the debt posi¬ 
tion of the Government of India on March 31, 1931—the latest date for which ac¬ 
tuals are available—was as follows 

Lakhs Rs. 


Interest-bearing liabilities 11,87,47,85 

Non-interest-bearing liabilities 29,89.28 

T ,. .. t 12,17,37,13 

Less liquid assets 34,69,96 

. Total liabilities 11,82,67.17 


T>-n In t el i e . at .bearing liabilities include ‘not only loans sterling and rupee and Treasury 
Bills held by the public and in the Paper Currency Reserve, but also the balance 
War Contribution, Railway Debenture, 8tock and Railway Annuities, Post 
Olhce Savings Bank deposits, Cash Certificates, Provident and certain Family Pension 
Jb ands, Depreciation . and. Reserve Fund and interest bearing provincial balances. 
Non-interest-bearing liabilities of a liquid nature inclade a variety of items, auch as, 
deposits and provincial balances which do not bear interest, the amounts due to 
certain non-intereBt-earning funds, uncashed ohoques and accrued discount of Treasury 
Buis ; while liquid assets include cash balances, repayable advances and the sinking 
fund investment account for certain loanB. 
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,^ Q , £>o above statement the public debt has been taken at its nominal figure. 
lniB debt carrying as it does an over-all rate of interest of 4,25 percent, might for 
the purpose of assessing the present day capital liability, not unreasonably be written 
down on a 5 per cent, basis by something like 170 crores ; or viewing the matter 
m another way, if their redeemable loan3 raised at 3)4, 3 and 2)4 per cent, were 
reassessed on the same basis, the figure of indebtedness would be reduced by about 
145 crores. 

Having regard to this and to the fact that our figure of 10,63,11.02 lakhs takes 
no account of a large and valuable block of assets, we do not hesitate to report 
that, if the Federal Government assumed responsibility for the whole of the pre- 
federation debts, its obligations would be covered by the assets also taken over. It 
will also be evident from other parts of our report that the service of the debt will 
be fully covered by the sources of revenue which will remaiu at the disposal of the 
federal Government. 

We are satisfied that, if Burma is separated from India, a division of the liabili- 
ties and assets somewhat on the basts suggested in the Howard-Nixon memorandum 
will not, so far as the future Federation is concerned, have any invalidating effect 
on the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

(II) Civil Pensions 

The existing civil pension charge can be classified os follows : 

Approximate cost in 1930-31 


JUaMll as, 

(1) Political and Territorial Pensions 32 

(2) Pensions paid in respect 

of members of contributory funds now closed 67 

v3) Pensions paid in respect of members of the I. C. 6. 

Family Pension Fund and the Bengal Pilot Service Fund 8 
(4) Ordinary Pensions including miscellaneous adjustments 1,66 


2,73 


Of these, the first are not pensions in the ordinary sense of the term, and are 
clearly a federal charge. 

We have now to determine what part of the annual charge for ordinary penBiona 
is properly federal. As explained in detail in the Appendix, pensions awarded since 
1st Aprii, 1921, whether paid in India or elsewhere, have been allocated between the 
Central Government and the Provinces strictly on the basis of the pensioners' 
service. On the other hand, in the case of pensions awarded prior to 1st April, 
I921 t while broadly speaking, each Province was made liable for payments to all 
pensioners resident within its borders, the Government of India accepted, responsi¬ 
bility for the payment of all pensions outside India. The present charge in respect 
of pensions paid ont of India is some 80 to 90 lakhs per annum. As indicated in 
the Appendix we estimate that abont five sixths of this is in respect of service in 
the Provinces. The charge is rapidly falling (it has fallen by roughly 50 per cent, 
since 1st April, 1921), while, as regards pensions paid in India by the Provinces, 
there appears to be no need for re-allocation. 

The conclusion, then, is that, at the beginning of federation, there will be a rapidly 
declining non-effective liability in respect of ordinary and family pension which is 
not likely to exceed 80 or 90 lakhs per annum. This liability should theoretically, 
be apportioned between the various Provinces. Snch an allocation, even if the 
necessary records exist, wonld however involve on expenditure on labour out of all 
proportion to the theoretical improvement in the presentation of the true position. 
It seems clear that the Federal Government will in effect retain out of the proceeds 
of income-tax paid only in British India a much larger sum than the annual 
liability for pensions which are properly a charge against British India alone, at least 
for so long as such liability is of sufficient magnitude to be worthy of consideration. 
We therefore recommend that no attempt be made to show this ‘central’ liability 
of some 80 or 90 lakhs as a separate item in the superannuation charges (of some 
thing over 2)4 crores per annum) which will appear in the federal budget. 

57 
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(III) ‘‘Central Charges” 

If cnir recommendations as to debt and pension are accepted, we feel justified 
in assuming that no section of opinion in India is likely to think it worth while to 
separate out of the federal budget Buch minor items of expenditure as may at the 
present moment, be held to Be incurred mainly on behalf of the Provinces. The 
cost of the Income-tax Department, including pensions of course be treated as a 
deduction from the yield of taxes on income. 

IV. Powers op Taxation 

Hitherto, as we have already remarked, the facts which we have found point to 
the maintenance^ in practice, of the status quo in matters of taxation as between 
British India and the States. We have not recommended the raising of new federal 
taxation for the purpose either of distributing income-tax to the Provinces or of 
meeting any admitted claims of individual States, whatever these may be. Those 
who fear the new federal taxation might be necessary for such purposes may per¬ 
haps be reassured by the fact that we have been led to this conclusion, not by any 
preconceived ideas of our own, but by a study of the facts. 

Every government working under a fixed constitution must have powers of taxa¬ 
tion which are not merely commensurate with ita normal functions, but also suffi¬ 
cient to support its credit both at home and among the nations of the . world. A 
government whose revenues are inelastic, or whose powers are bo restricted that it 
cannot maintain a proper balance between direct and indirect taxation, will be in 
danger of finding that its credit is as inelastic as its revenues and aB restricted as 
Ita powers are insufficient to avert this danger ; the powers required are rather 
powers for the prevention of emergencies. 

The Peel Committee contemplated that the necessary reinforcement of federal reve¬ 
nues might be found in excise duties and in a corporation tax. The arguments 
in favour of reserving the field of excise to the Federal Government, with the 
exception of duties, on certain classes of commodities, are very strong. They are 
taxes on consumption which, in economic theory, should not be levied by the go¬ 
vernment of one unit on the consumers of another. It is also desirable to 
reserve this part of the field of taxation for the Federal Government, whose finan¬ 
ces wonld otherwise be unduly dependent upon external customs. It will, however, 
be observed that nearly all the excise duties which would be reserved to the Federal 
Government under, the proposals of the Peel Committee are duties which would in 
all probability, be imposed only as a set off against a decline of customs revenue 
resulting from a successful protectionist policy. The only exceptions are the existing 
duties on petroleum products and the proposed duties on matones and tobacco, and 
we have reported that the Federal Government may find it impossible to impose a 
tobacco excise for sometime to come. 

One fact which has come out clearly in our investigations is the widespread re¬ 
cognition of the need for uniformity of taxation throughout India in certain heads. 
It iB for this reason that we have already suggested that the Federal Government 
should retain the power of legislation in regard to certain sources of revenue levied 
for the benefit of the Units. The allocation to the Federal Government of the power 
of taxation in these fields in no sense implies that the actual collection of the taxes 
concerned should necessarily be placed in the hands of federal officers, and it may 
be.worth noting that the collection of the existing duty on petroleum products in 
British India is. carried out by officers in the service of Provincial Governments. 

Onr suggestion is that the Federal Government should have a general power to 
impose a surcharge for its own purposes on any tax levied by it in this way for the 
benefit of the Units. If this suggestion were adopted, it would, we think, be neces¬ 
sary to accord to the Units, on their side, some iuterest in the proceeds of federal 
excises and to provide that the Federal Government should be at liberty to assign 
the whole or any part of the proceeds to them, as may be laid down in the Federal 
Act imposing the particular duty. 

We append three lists of sources of revenue in regard to which the power of 
legislation Bhould rest with the Federal Government 

I. Sources reserved to the Federation. 

II. Excise Duties. 

IIL Taxes leviable for the benefit of the Units subject to a light of federal 
surcharge. 

All the rights thUB reserved to the Federal Government may, of course, be subject 
to exceptions in favour of the States, whether in respect of their treaty rights or in 
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tal and «orrency rights,or otherwise. We have Dot been re- 
'P' c ®“„ t ®.. r ®P° ct on tbe manner in which such exceptions should be embodied in 

01 *3 tt . e v tre . a . tle8 W,th . 4110 States^ and we therefore only note that 
onr lists must be read with this general qualification. 


Grants from Federal Surpluses 

^ 1 £Y ec n mendflt!on , of P ara graph l4of the Peel Report is that, in the event of 
the federal Governments ultimately finding ‘that Federal revenues yield an appar- 
e tly permanent surplus,’ it should ‘be free, as a possible alternative to the reduction 
f. 4 ^ xat ! 0Q >J D allocate the surplus.’ It was thought desirable that ‘the constitution 
itseu should lay down the proportions in which funds thus available should be 
divided among the units.’ 

It is clear that the situation contemplated by the Peel Committee conld not 
arise until any prescribed process of extinguishing Provincial or State contributions 
had been completed. If, thereafter, the Federal Government desired to make a 
general distribution of a part or the whole of any reourring surplus to the Units 
on some pre-determined _ basis, we suggest that, as the surplus would arise mainly 
irom taxes on consumption, the distribution should be made on a population basis. 

Borrowing Powers 


The Peel Committee expressed the view in paragraph 22 of their report that 
there must apparently be a constitutional right in a province to raise loans in India 
u pen the security of its own revenues’. We recognise the constitutional propriety 
of this proposition as well as the political arguments in favour of it, bnt we are 
bound to point out its implications. It appears to involve vesting a province with 
independent power to pledge provincial revenues which as stated in the same para¬ 
graph of the Peel Report, form part of the security of the federal debt and whioh 
moreover, form the sole security for the loans made by the Federal Government 
to the province itself. We attach particular importance to this latter point, for the 
obligation of the provinces to the Provincial loanB Fund have been treated in onr 
report, as in previous discussions on this subject as assets covering an equivalent 
part of the pre-federation debt. The right of the Federal Government to call for 
contributions from the Units in case of emergency may perhaps afford soma 
guarantee of the general federal debt, as suggested by the Peel Committee, but it 
scarcety constitutes a sufficient guarantee of the debts owed bv individual provinces 
to the Federal Government itself. We feel therefore that ft is difficult wholly to 
disregard the considered views of the Finance department of the Government of 
India expressed in paragraph 42 (3) of the memorandum submitted to the last ses¬ 
sion of the Round Table Conference. 

From the purely financial point of view it wonld, of conrse, be desirable that, so 
long as the security for the pre-federation debt includes the revenues of the provin¬ 
ces, the latter should only be allowed to borrow with the consent of the Federal 
Government; but if this limitation of provincial autonomy is regarded as politi¬ 
cally inexpedient, we suggest that a middle course, based on the distinction between 
the general debt of the Federal Government and loans made to the Units by the Fede¬ 
ral Government, might provide a suitable compromise. We presume thatall Units will 
have a general right to applyto the Federal Government,astheprovincialGoveroments 
now apply to the Government of India for the loans they require, subject to the Federal 
Government’s being satisfied that they are able to offer adequate security for snch 
loans; and in that case the present Provincial Loans Fund will become a Federal 
Loans Fond. This being so. we suggest that the Government of every Federal Unit 
should have the right of independent borrowing recommended by the Peel Committee, 
subject to a general obligation to give the Federal Governments notice of its inten¬ 
tion and an opportunity to offer advice. We donbt whether the power of control, 
suggested by the Peel Committee, over the time at which a Unit may issue a loan 
could be expressed in the constitution in any more definite form than this. If, 
however, a Federal Unit has loans outstanding with the Federal Government (whe¬ 
ther or not snch loans were raised before the date of federation), its right of inde¬ 
pendent borrowing should be regarded as in abeyance, end it should be obliged to 
obtain the consent, of the Federal Government for any farther loan which it desires 
to raise. 



The Indian Franchise Committee Report 

The Report of the Indian Franchise Committee including qualifying notes and 
minutes of dissent was published on 3rd. June. 1932. The following is the omcial 
summary of the report of the committee:—* 

To increase the electrorate of British India from 7,000,000, to 36,000,000 persons, 
that is to say,.from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent, of the total adult population, is tno 
essence of what the Franchise Committee propose in their Report. __ 

The first volume, which embodies all the Committee’s proposals,_ contains ££ 
chapters and a number of appendices. ItB length is 286 pages. It includes some 
explanatory or qualifying notes, one minute of dissent, and a rejoinder to the latter 
by the majority. Two other volumes, containing the memoranda prepared bv local 
Governments and Provincial Franchise Committees, were issued simultaneously. . 

In the preface St is explained that the Committee was constituted under the Prime 
Minister’s instructions as a result of the recommendations of the Franchise ouo- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference. The Parliamentary members arrived on 
January 29 and during their tour covered a distance of 7,689 miles and visited 
every province except the Central Provinces and Assam. Representatives of these 
two provinces met them elsewhere. Before the Parliamentary members left England 
a questionaire was circulated and on this local Governments formulated their views be¬ 
fore meeting the Committee; they also appointed Provincial Franchise Committees, -costly 
under the chairmanship of non-officials, to formulate views independently and to undertake 
preliminary examination of witnesses. On leaving each province, the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee invited the local Government and Provincial Committee to give further con¬ 
sideration to questions that had arisen during the discussions. The Franchise Com¬ 
mittee’s report therefore represents far more than the work of their own , raeiII ‘ 
bers. Except in the case of one party they had the assistance of all shades ol 
opinion in India and in the case of that party were assisted by the fact that its 
views were already on pnblic record. Some estimate of the work done maybe made 
from the fact that they examined 311 witnesses, and received directly 187 written 
statements; in addition the Provincial Committeee examined 73 witnesses and recei¬ 
ved no less than 1,120 written statements for transmission to the Franchise Com* 
mittee. Although most of the Committee’s work was done in _ the provinces they 
received assistance from members of the Central Legislature while in Delhi and also 
from numerous All India associations. The Government of India decided not to 
meet the Committee as a Government, since they would subsequently have to subject 
the Committee’s report to a critical examination ; they, however placed at the 
Committee’s disposal the experience of their Secretariat, members of which gave 
evidence as witnesses. Since the Committee was debarred under its terms of re F®\ 
ence from dealing with the communal problem they have not proposed a detailed 
scheme for the composition of the legislatures or apportionment of seats, nor worked 
out representation for the minor minorities. The report nevertheless goes beyond 
the scope of the interim report which was originally contemplated, since it contains a 
complete scheme for the basis of the franchise proposals regarding the representation 
of women and labour, and a provisional allotment of seats for special interest. 
Once the communal question is settled the apportionment of seats and the deumita. 
tion of constituencies should not be difficult. 

Obstacles to Adult Franchise 

In the first chapter, the implications of the Prime Minister’s letter of instructions 
are analysed. The second deals at length with the question of adult franchise. 
Among the arguments enumerated in its favour are that it Becures equality of poli¬ 
tical nghtB to every adult citizen, that it solves so far at least as the electoral roll 
is concerned the probiem of securing representation of all elements of the population 
and that its adoption would avoid the necessity for devising special franchises. But 
for a variety of reasons its introduction in India to-day would be very difficult. 
First among the numerous administrative difficulties mentioned is the dearth or 
offioiale qualified to work it. Nothing could be more (injurious to the healthy func- 
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tioning of responsible government than well-grounded suspicion that the elections 
were falsified by inefficiency or corruption. The presiding officer must be compe¬ 
tent to manage the police, and of such standing as to be above suspicion of abusing 
nts power. As regards non-officials, few would be forthcoming except in urban 
district, and moreover objections would be liable to be raised against them for poli- 
tical, religious, caste or other reasons. Another difficulty is .insufficiency of police. 
Elections cause excitement and the provision of sufficient police becomes more essen¬ 
tial in proportion as the number of electors per polling station (increases. The total 
number of police is about 191 thousands and on this basis if each polling station 
could deal daily with 1,000 electors, the total number of votes recordable per day 
would not be more than 25 millions. A further problem would be created by women. 
Everywhere the necessity of making special arrangements for women voters was 
urged upon the Committee, and it would be quite impossible to provide the necessary 
female staff to poll the whole female population. More votes could be recorded if the 
P°“ n £ period were lengthened, but as practically all official activities have to be 
stopped during ejection time, there are obvious limits to this; moreover, the longer 
polling lists the more are attempts made to influence voters. There is also the com¬ 
plication that elections both for the Provincial Councils and the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly have to be held on the same days; under complete adolt franchise 130 million 
electors each entitled to cast votes for two different constituencies and candidates 
would have to be provided for at the same time. Finally the Committee remarks 
“tat every one of the provincial Governments and the Provincial Committees not 
only declared adult franchise to be administratively impracticable but placed the maxi¬ 
mum at some figure below 20 per cent, of the total population. 

In no country in the world has democracy ever 'functioned successfully without 
® developed party system, and to manage an electorate of 7 millions such as 

the present is very different from dealing with one of 130 millions which is what 
adult franchise would involve. 

The Committee took evidence regarding the modified form of adult franchise in 
use_ in Ceylon, but decided that since Ceylon contains only 6 million people as 
against 257 million, since communal and other differences here are far more acute, 
since 50 per cent of the Ceylon population is literate as compared with 8 per cent 
of the Indian, and since there are proportionately more administrative officers in 
Ceylon, the experience obtained there is not applicable to India. They conclude that 
in view of the prodigious difficulties enumerated it would be the course of wisdom 
and statesmanship not to attempt to launch the new constitution on the basis of 
adult franchise, but to seek a more manageable basis, and that it will be for the 
legislatures themselves to determine at what pace the electorate should be further 
expanded. 


Modification of Adult Franchise 

In Chapter III five possible modifications of adult franchise are considered. The 
first is adult suffering by indirect voting. Under this system, which is in operation 
in Egypt, Turkey, Iraq and Syria, the population would be organized in groups, 
each primary group would elect from among its own number one or more secondary 
electors who would form the constituencies for returning members to the legislatures 
in the ordinary way. Among the objections to this are that it would involve the 
abolition of the existing direct system, which would be resented ; tbat the primary 
voters would be unable to judge whether the secondary electors carried out their 
wishes and that the system would lend itself to jerrymandering. The second possi¬ 
ble modification is adult suffrage within certain rge limits. But apart from the 
administrative difficulty of determining ages, even so narrow an electorate as one 
limited to persons aged between 30 and 50 would total over 76 millions. The third 
is adult franchise for large towns. The chief objection to this is that it would 
differentiate undesirably as between urban and rnral interests. The fourth is house¬ 
hold suffrage. But a system which allotted one vote to each household would en¬ 
franchise over 50 million people of whom the great majority would be men ; more¬ 
over since the household is nowhere the unit for revenue purposes, its adoption ag 
the basis of franchise would be administratively very difficult. The fifth possibility 
is indirect election through local bodies ; but this, like the other four, is also rejec¬ 
ted. largely because it did not prove successful when in operation between 1910 and 
1920, daring the period of the Morley-Minto Reforms. 
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Continuation op Direct and Indirect System 

Chapter IV is devoted in considering the possibility of working the direct and 
indirect systems together in the way suggested by the Franchise Sub-Committee of 
the Round Table Conference. This would seem to combine the advantage of re¬ 
taining the franchise system India has become used to with some of the advautages 
of adult franchise, since it would bring the whole population direcly or indirectly 
into connection with the legislatures. But thelFranchise Committee’s enquiries show¬ 
ed it to be open to serious objections. Firstly, if the groups consisted of 20 or 25 
people,—the most favoured size,—no group elector coula exercise more than one- 
twentieth or twenty fifth of the voing power of the direct elector, and would besides 
have no control over the way the secondary elector casts his vote. Thus the repre¬ 
sentation obtained for such interests as women, labour and the depressed classes 
would be very small. Secondly, there would be administrative difficulty in working 
the system. If local officials took an active interest and the election were kept in¬ 
formal it might function, bnt should high feeling develop between rival candidates 
it would be likely to break down. Moreover, if the electoral roll for a general election 
in November or December were published in July, the group elections would have 
to take place during the previous cold weather; and to conduct them would involve 
much extra work several months ahead without placing many more names on the 
roll. Thirdly, the Committee state that generally speaking the system did not find 
favour either with officials or non-officials throughout the country, and that every 
local Government and Provincial Committee is now against it. 

Attention is next given to the argument that at the moment when responsibility 
is being transferred to the legislatures, it would be unwise to extend the franchise 
at all. Among the points adduced by the Committee against this are that although 
the majority of villagers may still have little knowledge what elections are about 
the interest now taken in politics in this country is nevertheless widespread: that 
the present franchise gives predominance to certain classes: that many literates are 
not on the rolls; that even if the interests of the new voters are different from the 
old they will not be markedly less capable of casting an intelligent vote; and that 
if responsible government in India is to be stable the legislatures must be made 
more representative of the people. Since, therefore, the franchise requires to be ex¬ 
tended and since complete aault franchise is impracticable and the disadvantages of 
any indirect scheme greater than its advantages, the Committee concludes that an 
extension of the direct franchise t a the best basis on which to establish responsible 
government under the new constitution. 

General Principles 

The general principles underlying the Committee’s proposals are set forth in Chap* 
ter VI. In the first place they state that since their task was so to widen the 
electorate that no important section of the community lacks the means of expressing 
its needs, they have been more concerned to secure the best practicable distribution 
of voting power than to enfranchise any preconceived percentage of the population. 
The point is emphasized that provided each section is fairly represented in propor¬ 
tion to number, there is no reason why a restricted franchise should not express 
the vital interest of the majority of adults. For example the heads of agricultural 
families may usually be said to speak not only for themselves but for all members 
of their family residing with them: women voters act in some measure for their 
Bex trade union; speak for industrial labour : and the same iB true of depressed 
class voters, representatives of landlords, commerce, and so on. The nature of the 
electoral qualifications proposed for the provincial legislatures is next explained. 
There are two geneeal qualifications and a number of special ones. The first general 
qualification is property, which the committee state has from the outset been 
the main basis of franchise, is already well understood in India and 
commands general approval. They propose to lower it so os to enrol most of the 
landholders tenants and urban rent-payers and a considerable section of the poorer 
classes. The second general qualification suggested iB educational, which has the 
advantage of providing for an automatic extension of the franchise in the future. 
Different educational standards are fixed for men and women, and for the provincial 
and federal legislatures. As regards the special qualifications, the first is for women. 
This is necessary since few women own property, and less women than men are 
literate. Under the Committee’s' scheme one-fifth of the electoral roll will consist 
of women, and means have also been suggested for ensuring that a certain number 
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of them are returned to the legislatures. In the case of labour, the qualification 
has been lowered so as to enfranchise large number of the industrial employees in 
the towns, and provision has been made for their direct representation in the legis¬ 
latures. The existing representation for commerce and industry, the universities, and 
the landholders is to be retained but not increased. As it is proposed to enlarge 
the legislatures to between two and three times their present size, tne representation 
°f these special interests will be proportionately less than at present. As regards 
the depressed classes the Committee explain that the question of their representation 
in the legislatures is outside the scope of their reference. But they hare furnished 
information as to their numbers, and made proposals designed to secure them subs¬ 
tantial representation on the electoral roll. The class for which it is most difficult 
to provide are the tenants-at-will, the landless labourers and the less prosperous 
rural craftsmen and artisaoB. But to some extent they will be represented under 
the special provisions made for labour and the depressed classes, and in addition 
numbers of them will be placed on the general roil in certain provinces. The Com¬ 
mittee calculate that the effect of these recommendations will be to place 36 million 
persons on tte provincial electoral rolls and that the proportion of adult males 
enfranchised will be 43.4 and of adult females 105. The Committee however reco¬ 
gnize that as some of the figures on which they have worked are estimates, there 
may at present be difficulty in appreciating their exact effect ; and they point out 
that the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference emphasized the 
desirability of giving each community a voting strength proportionate to its numbers. 
In order therefore that it may be seen whether the ratio of voters to population is 
discrepant in the ease of any one community, they recommend that the electoral 
roll should be prepared as soon as the new franchise has been approved. 

* Provincial Franchise 

The eighth chapter, in which the provincial franchise schemeslare explained, is far 
the longest in the report. For many reasons the recommendation made vary from 
province to province. The wide local difference in the percentages of the population 
now enfranchised would in any case mate it difficult to level up to a uniform pro¬ 
portion. In Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces the existing electorate is 
only about one per cent, of the total population. and an immediate increase to 10 
per cent, would thus involve an eight or nine fold increase; whereas in Provinces 
in which the electorate is between 3 and 4 per cent, an increase to 15 per cent, 
would be proportionately less extensive. Apart fron this, in so far as the property 
qualification is concerned, franchise schemes must necessarily vary in India. Pro¬ 
vinces like Bombay, Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
naturally base their franchise scheme on their revenue system which differ widely 
from one another. On the other hand, in Bengal and Bihar, where owing to the 
permanent settlement no similar system is in force some other basis must be 
louDd. Ihe Committee therefore considers,—like _ the Southborough Committee ,— 
that uniformity of provincial franchise qualifications in neither practicable nor 
desirable. _ , 

In dealing with each province the Committee first summarise the views of the 
local Government and the provincial Committee before setting forth their own pro¬ 
posals. The total electorates they suggest are generally higher than those proposed 
by local Government and in some cases' beyond what ‘waa stated to be administra¬ 
tively feasible. But they have given careful oobsideration to the staff available for 
electoral purposes, aud emphasize that far fewer voters will poll than the total 
number on the register. In estimating the proportion of people whom their propo¬ 
sals will enfranchise in each province they calculate on the basis of total rather than 
adalt population, although this, as is explained in another context, is somewhat 
misleading, since no conn try ever enfranchises more than about half its inhabitants. 

In the case of Madras, the Committee recommend an electorate of 7,400,000 or 
about 16 per cent of the total population, of whom 1,700,000 or about 20 per cent, 
would be women. The Madras Government’s scheme, which provided for an electo¬ 
rate of 6,500,000 was worked out with great care and completeness, and the Com¬ 
mittee has proposed only comparatively small changes in respect of the women, 
the depressed classes and educated men. Ihe franchise for the provincial legislature 
will be practically identical with that now in force for local bodies under the 
recently amended Madras District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts. 
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Bombay 

Id Bombay the Committee recommended an electorate of 3,700,000 which » 
nearly 17 per cent of the total population as against totals of about 13 per cent, 
proposed both by the local Government and the provincial committee. About 20 
per cent, of the electorate would be women. The committee point out that the 
Government’s scheme does little to correct the existing disproportion between urban 
andjrural electorates, but that since they themselves have added nearly 4 per cent, to 
the electorate by enfranchising more women and depressed classes they see no 
means of rectifying the disparity. 

Bengal 

As regards Bengal, the Committee indicate that they obtained relatively little 
assistance from the local Government. The provincial committee originally favoured 
universal indirect adult suffrage, but the Franchise Committee are convinced that 
the discontent which would be caused by withdrawing the direct franchise from 
those who now enjoy it was under-estimated. Nor do they agree that the direct 
should be supplemented by the indirect system as the Bengal Government propose 
if the franchise is extended to more than 7 14 per cent, of the total population. 
They see no administrative necessity for restricting the franchise to 7$ per cent, 
but am handicapped by the Bengal Government having provided no scheme even 
for the restricted franchise they proposed. The Committee therefore recommend 
that the Bengal Government, with the help of their report and in those of other 
local Governments, should prepare a detailed scheme based on the payment of rates 
and taxes to local bodies with the addition of the upper primary educational 
qualification for men and the provision for women’s suffrage as has been proposed 
elsewhere. 

U. P. 

In United Provinces, which the Committee visited twice, the provincial Committee 
recommended an electorate of 7,200,000 and the local Government one of 7,600,000. 
The Franchise Committee accepts the local Government’s scheme which was based op 
detailed enquiries in 1,800 typical villages, but would add the upper primary quali¬ 
fication for men. The total, however, need not be increased on this account, since 
allowance must be made for overlapping in the women’s qualifications under the 
local Government’s scheme. The electorate proposed would represent nearly 16 per 
. cent, of the total population, and the women’s vote would be 1,600,00. - 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, the Committee propose an electorate of 2,800,000 or about 12 per 
cent, of the total population as against 2,300,000 and 2,700,000 recommended by the 
local Government and the provincial committee respectively 451,000 of the voters 
would be women. The difference between the Franchise Committee’s proposals and 
those of the local.Government is due to the former having included more women, de¬ 
pressed classes, and educated men. They point out however that a serious defect 
in the Government’s scheme is that only about 25 per cent of the electorate will 
consist of members of the non-agricultural tribes, who form about half the popula¬ 
tion of the province, and they suggest that the Government should give further 
consideration to this point, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the local Government recommended an electorate of 2,900, 
000 and the provincial Committee one of 1,750,000. The former would represent 
about 8 and the latter about 5 per cent, of the total population. The Franchise 
Committee recognize that special difficulties exiBt in the province Owing to the lack 
of revenue staff and the fact that the present electorate is only about 1 per cent, 
of the total population, but they do not think an electorate of over 3,000,000 would 
be administratively unmanageable. They propose payment of chaukidari tax at the 
minimum rate of six annas a year, or a corresponding rate municipal tax in urban 
areas, ob the general basis of the franchise, and suggest special provision for women 
and depressed classes. The total electorate would then number about 8,500,000, or 
about 10 per cent, of the total population, 350,000 of the electors would be women. 

C. P. 

In the Central Provinces electorates of 1,500,000 and 1,750,000, representing 10 
and a little over 11 per cent, of the population, were proposed respectively by the 
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local Government atl d the provincial Committee. The Franchise Committee is pre- 
fit In, 10 Government's scheme provided it produces an electorate of not 

s tnan 1.500,(XX> and subject to certain special arrangements in respect of the 
epressed classes and women. It is recognized that sinco the existing electorate is 
only a little over 1 per cent., this province like Bihar has special difficulties. 


Assam. 

Assam, the local Government was against expanding the electorate beyond 10 
per cent, of the total population, which is treble the existing number. The pro¬ 
vincial Committee wished to enfranchise 15 per cent, by reducing the qualifying 
payments of land revenue or chaukidari tax, but did not indicate precisely what 
reductions would be required. In view of the sparsity of population and defective 
nr I ?V’M IcatlonB * Q Assam the Franchise Committee accepts the Government’s scheme 
provided more women are enfranchised and also men who have passed certain edu¬ 
cational standards. The resulting electorates is estimated at slightly over 1,000.000, 
or about 13 per cent, of the total population. About 2000,000 of the electors would 
be women. 

FRONTIER PROVENCE 

,, A* regards the Frontier Province, which before April last had no legislative body 
tne Franchise Committee make no final recommendations. The existing franchise 
enrols about 4 per cent, of the total population and 12 of the urban. The local 
Uovercment desire no further increase in urban enfranchisement, but considered 
that 101 per cent, of the rural population should be enfranchised. No special arrange¬ 
ments for labour or of the depressed classes wonld be necessary. As regards women 
suflrage both the Chief Commissioner and the local Committee indicated that publio 
opinion would render it at present extremely difficult. The Franchise Committee 
suggest that Parliament should decide, in the light of future discussions in the 
local Council, whether the province requires special treatment in this matter. 

Women’s Representation 

From this the Committee proceed, in Chapter VIII, to consider the question of 
women’s representation as a whole The ratio of women to men at present enfran¬ 
chised ranges from 1 to 10 in Madras to 1 to 114 in Assam, and both the Prime 
Minister and the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference nrged a 
reduction in the disparity between the voting strength of the sexes. Most represen¬ 
tatives of women’s organisations desired equality with men on the basis of direct 
or indirect adult franchise. But as neither of these systems is found practicable, the 
Committee, like the Franchise Sub-Committee, advocate special qualifications for 
women, since under a restricted franchise, unless the number of men voters is redu¬ 
ced in order to increase the number of women voters, theoretical equality must in 
practice mean extreme inequality. They consider that the reluctance of women to 
vote under the existing franchise is due partly to their being a small and cons¬ 
picuous minority and tnat it is essential to place enough women on the roll to com-* 
pel candidates to consider their interests. Thus while providing legal equality for 
men and women under the ordinary property and educational qualifications, the 
Committee propose additional qualifications for women calculated to give them about 
one-fifth of the total voting strength, the proportions varying from one-fourth iu 
Madras to one-ninth in Bihar. These qualifications wonld be firstly bare literacy, 
and secondly, being the wife of a man entitled by property under the existing 
franchise to vote for the provincial Connells. A special extension of the latter 
is suggested iu the Central Provinces, owing to the smallness of the present elec¬ 
torate. The Committee recognize the disadvantage in conferring the franchise on* 
the basis of the husband’s property qualifications, bat such women as object to it 
would probably get the vote by literacy. As regards women’s representation In the 
legislatures, four methods of ensuring this were suggested. The first that women 
should be co-opted by the newly elected Councils by the single transferable vote. 

The second, to elect to the reserved seats by a special electorate of educated women. 

The third, that those women who secured the largest number of votes in a general 
election without actually being elected should be given such reserved seats as were 
vacant. And the fourth, that scats should be Bet apart for women iu selected areas, 
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•d which the electors would have two votes, one in the general constituency, and the 
other for a woman candidate. The Committee fovour the last method. They do 
not recommend precisely how many seats should be reserved, since this depend upon 
the settlement of the communal question ; but they urge that the proportion of 
seats reserved during the first ten years should be between 2 and 5 percent of the 
total. As regards special polling arrangements for women, the Committee set forth 
the various methods suggested to them, and urge the provision in the most places 
of at least a separate entrance to the polling booth and a woman assistant. 

Representation of Labour 

Chapter IX deals with the representation of labour, agricultural and industrial. 
The former is defined as consisting of landless labourers or farm servants entirely 
dependent on their employers. Apart from adult franchise, there are four possible 
ways of enfranchising them, namely by the group system, household suffrage, a 
house-rent qualification, and a wage-earner’s franchise. For the reasons given in 
Chapter III the first two are rejected, as also is a house-rent qualification, owing to 
the difficulty of assessing values in rural areas, A wage-earners franchise is consi¬ 
dered impracticable because income cannot be ascertained where employers keep no 
hooks, because of the migratory habit of agricultural labourers, and because their 
wages are often paid not in cash but in kind and thus vary in value from year to 
year. The Committee therefore can suggest no means of providing special represen¬ 
tation for agricultural labour. Industrial labour at present has nine reserved seats 
iu the provincial Councils. The number of persons employed in organised industries 
is estimated at 5,000.000. The Committee state that although numerous urban work«s 
will he enfranchised nnder their other proposals, they will probably nevertheless be 
unable to return their own representatives. For this reason, and also because the 
seats reserved for commerce will he occupied by employers, they recommend special 
representation for industrial labour, and suggest securing this either by elections 
through registered trade unions or through special labour constituencies. A total of 38 
labour seats is proposed, of which 8 each would go to Bengal and Bombay, 5 to 
Madras 4, each to Bihar and Assam, 3 each to the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
and 2 to the Central Provinces. 


Depressed Classes 

In the next Chapter, which deals with the depressed classes, it is explained that 
after endeavouring to ascertain who the depressed classes are the Committee’s task 
was to indicate whether they would be adequately enfranchised nnder the qualifica¬ 
tions proposed, and if not, whether they should have special representation. The 
Committee agreed to define the depressed classes as those who are untouchable, i.e. 
who cause pollution by touch or approach or denied access to temples. They exa¬ 
mined the figures resulting in each province from investigations made by five pre¬ 
vious authorities, namely, Sir Henry Sharp, 1917, the Southborough Committee, 1»19. 
the Census Commissioner, 1921, and also had at their disposal fresh figures prepared 
* by local Government and Provincial Franchise Committees. Since the mean total 
for the whole country resulting from all these calculation is 35,000,000 the depressed 
classes indisputably constitute a substantial portion of the population. Neverthe¬ 
less many of the provincial estimates differ greatly. By far the widest difference is 
in the United Provinces ' where the Census Commissioner in 1931 estimated the 
depressed class population as 12,600,000 and the Provincial Franchise Committee this 
year gave them a strength of 581,000 only. But in Madras, Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Behar and Orissa, and Assam the Committee is evidently satisfied that 
the number of the depressed classes are correctly computed at about 7,100,000, 

• 1,700,0,00 2,900,000, 4,300,000, and 650,000 respectively. As regards enfranchisement 
the Committee say that until the new electoral roll is prepared it will be impossible 
to calculate the voting strength of the depressed classes, but since most of them 
will not have the requisite property or educational qualification they will certainly 
not be enrolled in proportion to their population. Since it is essential that under 
. responsible government these people should be able to express their opinions in the 
, Councils the Committee recommend a levelling up of the depressed class vote by 
some form of differential franchise. They suggest six possible methods. The first 
is to enfranchise depressed class village servants. The second to enfranchise on 
bare literacy. The third to grant a vote to each depressed class household, The 
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I 0tes t0 ® ach _^ cpr i s /? d clasa , v °ter, one in a special constituen- 
votera. nnH 0t ^hI , ”- a m ge !’ era ij Tbe to enfranchise wives of depressed clasa 

3222 o|„, fl h ® „jv h t0 reduce Property qualification in respect of the depressed 

v ? ry g[ eat| y the committee would let local Government 
j adopt ’ but supreested that the village servant qualifica- 
and tw it^ '.'Produced at any rate in Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces 
ffj extensive use might be made of the bare literacy qualification. They urge 

OM DmK 8 the vo . t,u <: Bt rength of the community should be raised in all but 
one province to approximate 10 per cent, of its population. 


Minorities and special Interests 

. ' next six_ chapters which are Bhorter deal with minor minorities and special 
interests, aboriginal and hill tribes, the military service qualification, the size of the 
Ph° y,, k Cla • Ie ? ,slatura9 ’ multi-member and single member constituencies, Second 
ynamber m the provinces and the minor administrations, namely Delhi, Coorg, and 
Ajmer-Merwara. Among the recommendations contained in them are that the 
existing representation for speciat interests namely commerce, landlords, and the 
Universities, should be retained but not extended, that representation of Borne kind 
snoula be advised for the aboriginal tribes ,* that no alteration should be made iu the 
present militaty service-qualification; and that in view of the substantial enlargement 
proposed in the size of the electorate, and of the consequent difficulty of managing 
tne existing constituencies, the seats in the provincial legislatures should generally 
tie increased _ to between two and three times their present number. Although no 
recommendation are made regarding multi-member and single-member constituencies, 
tne chapter in which their respective merits are discussed is of interest owing to 
its bearing on the communal problem. 


Federal Legislature 

In the last four chapter proposals are made regarding the federal legislature, 
xwre as the Committee point out they are confronted with a problem unexampled in 
nstory. The federal legislature will be charged with the affairs of 338,000,000 peo- 
ple, a number more than three times larger than has ever before been brought 
"•thin a single democratically governed State. Moreover many of the seats will be 
filled by representatives of the Indian States, where the system of government 
applied in the provinces is not in operation. As regards the Senate, the Federal 
Structure Committee of the Bound Table Conference recommended that the British 
Indian members should be elected to it from the provincial legislature by the single 
transferable vote, on the principle that the upper house represents the units of the 
Federation and the lower house the natiou as a whole. The Franchise Committee 
agree with this proposal. Greater difficulty arises in the case of the Federal Assembly. 
The Committee emphasize that if a legislature is to be efficient there is a limit to 
its size, They consider 600 members the theoretical maximum. On this basis, if 
adult franchise were subsequently introduced, the average British Indian constituency 
would extend over about 1,700 square miles and contain about 250,000 electors. In 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the Simon Report this was adduced as _ a 
reason for advocating indirect election to the federal legislature. The Franchise 
Committee, however, are against such a course. They point out that since they do 
not propose adult franchise even for the provinces, the problem of dealing with 
such vast numbers will not arise for some time ; that the difficulties. will become 
less as education and transport improve ; and that Indian public opinion is definite¬ 
ly opposed to the indirect method. They therefore recommended direct election to 
the Federal Assembly as well as the provincial COuocils and would leave it to time 
to overcome subsequent difficulties. As regards the size of the Assembly, they 
consider the total of 200 scats for British India recommended by the Federal 
Structure Committee insufficient, and propose 300. This would reduce the area of 
the constituencies by one-third. The present electorate for the Assembly is 1,140,000 
persons, which the Committee consider much too small. But the possibility of hav¬ 
ing the same franchise for the Assembly as for the provincial councils,—although it 
would confer wide representation and involve the preparation of only one roll.—is 
rejected for three reasons. Firstly, that the number of electors per member.—even if 
separate electorates were abolished and 300 instead of 200 seats were allotted to 
British India in the Assembly,—would, under the existing conditions, be quite unman- 
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iigeable, since in Bengnl and MadraB, for example, they would amount to 167,000 
aud 166,000 respectively. Secondly, that since the provincial electorate. has been 
extended to the limit of administrative practicability, the machinery might break 
down if all electors could cast votes for the Assembly as well as the Councils on the 
same day. And thirdly, that the Assembly electorate will be concerned with problems 
beyond the village voters knowledge,and tnat it would be unwise suddenly to expand 
the electorate from 1,000,000 to 56,000,000 when most of the latter number will 
consist of illiterate persons all but 7,100,000 of whom have hitherto been unenforced. 
The Committee therefore propose the same franchise for the Federal Assembly as that 
now in force for the provincial councils, supplemented by certain differential educa¬ 
tional qualifications for men, women, and members of the depressed classes calculat¬ 
ed to raise the total from 7,100,000 to 8,500.000. In the absence of a communal 
settlement the Committee could not make Goal recommendations ' for representation 
of special interests, but they suggest that each provincial Council should elect 
one women member for the Assembly, that 8 Beats should be reserved for 
labour, and the same number for commerce and landlords as at present. 
They consider that representatives of European commerce should all sit in the lower 
honBe. 


Minutes of Dissent 

Messrs. Tambe, Chintamani and Bakhale appended a minute of dissent 
dealing inter alia with certain points connected with adult franchise, a possible 
wage census, the depressed classes, special interests, second chambers in the provinces, 
and the federal legislature. They were of opinion that statutory provision should be 
made for an increase of electorate after every ten years, so as to lead to adult 
franchise throughout the country in a period not exceeding; 30 years. They were 
opposed to any representation of ‘special interests’ in either nouse of the federal 
legislature even more strongly than to Buch representation in the provinces. 
They were uncompromisingly opposed to second chambers in provinces. The follow¬ 
ing is the text of the minutes of dissent 

While we agree with much iu the Report,'we regret that there are important 
parts where we are not able to see with our colleagues eye to eye, and it is necessary 
from our point of view tnat we should state our conclusions as well as the reasons 
therefor. 

2. We are glad that our colleagues fully appreciate the value of adult franchise. 
But tee are inclined to think that the administrative difficulties which preclude its 
immediate introduction have been unduly emphasised. We are convinced however not 
only that a beginning can be made, but that it should be made iu selected areas 
where it is feasible. Not only do we think that-this is a measure of justice, but it 
will be of great value in familiarising both administrative officers and the people 
with the system, thereby facilitating its early extension over larger areas. Besides, 
the measure we recommend will result in a substantial increase of electors belonging 
to the labouring and the depressed classes. The United Provinces Franchise Com¬ 
mittee have recommended adult suffrage in all cities with a population of 50,000 or 
more. Oar recommendation is still more modest. It is that adult suffrage should 
be introduced in all cities which have a population of 100,000 or more. Their num¬ 
ber is not more than 30 in the whole country. If it bo .thought that even thiB 
would be an excessive beginning, we shall be content if adult suffrage is introduced 
in the first instance in all capital oities, namely, Delhi, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta. 
Allahabad, Lahore, Patna, Nagpur, Shillong and Peshawar. The possible objection 
that this step will increase the urban electorate at the expense of the rural ia more 
academic than real.. The fact cannot be questioned that there is more of education 
and capacity for affairs in cities than in villages, and the aim of the reformer should 
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be to level up the latter and not level down the former. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation was first introduced in municipalities and has been prad unify extended to 
rural areas. We need hardly say that these cities will be separate coostitnenties, as 
most of them are even at. present, and will not be merged in rural constituencies, 
and therefore the proportions of urban and rural votes in constituencies comprising 
both urban and rural areas will not be affected. 

. 3* We are further of opinion that statutory provision should be made for an 
increase of the electorate after every ten years , so as to lead to adult franchise 
throughout the country in a period not exceeding thirty years. The rate of advance 
may differ in the several provinces according as local opinion and local conditions 
may suggest, but the goal should be reached everywhere in the space of a genera- 
“? n * In the absence of some such provision, adult franchise may remain a far off 
adorable dream. We are not content to repeat the proposal of the Franchise Sub¬ 
committee of the Round Table Conference that there should be a review of the 
position, as we are anxious to avoid the necessity and reduce the probability of 
convulsive agitation at pretty frequent intervals to induce the Government and the 
legislature of the day to satisfy a just popular demand. The present Government of 
India Act provided for an examination of the position with reference to responsible 
Government ten years after it came into force. The agitation that marked the 
appointment and enquiry of the Simon Commission reinforces our argument, and 
conveys a.warning that should not go unheeded. Objection has been raised against 
the time limit which we propose. Our answer is that experience bids us beware 
that in the absence of a statutory time limit progress in the desired direction tends 
to be far slower. A statutory provision, such as is here recommended, will have the 
further beneficial effect of accelerating the wider diffusion of education among the 
masses as Governments and legislatures will both realize its urgency. 


The Basis of the Franchise 

4. In patagraph 6S of the Report it is stated that property has been taken as 
the main foundation of the franchise, nnd that the property qualification has been 
lowered ‘so as to bring on to the roll the great bulk of the landholders, the tenants 
and the urban rent-payers and a considerable section of the poorer classes. Tho 
omission here of wage-earners will be noticed. Yet, following the recommendation 
in this behalf of tho Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference, the 
questionnaire issued by our own Committee invited witnesses to understand the term 
‘property’ ‘in its widest sense as including....wage9, whether in cash or kind.’ The 
consideration given to the subject of labour representation and the special recom¬ 
mendations in behalf of the depressed classes do not make up for the omission to 
recognize wages as one of the general qualifications for franchise. The numbers 
affected are vast. Including agricultural and non-agricultural labour, the total in 
the nine Governors’ provinces is no lees than 48,755,382 out of an aggregate popula¬ 
tion of 254.955.473. That is about 20 per cent, of the whole. In some provinces 
‘agricultural labourers, ore actually more in number than ‘tennnts’ ; for 
example, in Madras. Bombay, and the Central Provinces. Those who 
are not aduItB being left out, the numbers affected are still very large. 
Almost every local Government nnd Provincial Commitlee have admitted 

that their proposals for the extension of the franchise leave out very large 
numbers of these, the poorest of people. This has been sought to ho justified on the 
two ground that there are practical difficulties and that many of those labourers 
are themselves tennnts or sub-tenants and will therefore come in under those cate¬ 
gories. We do not know to what extent the two aro mixed up in (he separate 
columns of tenants and labourers, but we cannot think that more than 
a small fraction of the large numbers of agricultural labourers are also 

tenants. As regards practical difficulties, they do no exist in tho 

caso of organised occupations while they are far from their being insur¬ 
mountable in respect of others. Besides, a wage census is both practicable and 

desirable. In our opinion, every labourer, rural or urban, who has been in receipt 

of wages of Rs. 10 a month or its equivalent in kind continuously for the six 
months preceding the preparation of the electoral roll should be brought on the 
register. 
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Madras. Bombay. Bengal. Central Provinces. 

Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 

of the of the of the of the 

No. total No. total No. total 10 No. total 
population. population. population. population. 
Tenants 1,617,476 3.4 1,160,432 5.3 815,654 1.6 121,373 .7 

Agricultural 

Labourers 5,064459 10.8 2,967,909 13.0 2,668.343 5.3 3,455,625 22.2 

4A. In paragraph 79 of the Report it is stated that if after the preparation of 
an electorate roll on the basis of the new franchise it is discovered that the ratio 
of voters to population is markedly different as between one community and another 
‘it will be necessary to consider what action if any is required in order to rectify 
the disparity’. We do not approve of any such action, It should be noted that 
the principal recommendation of the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference was ‘that in any given area the Franchise qualifications should be the 
same for all communities’. They were not the same during the year of the Morley- 
Minto Act and much heart-burning was the consequence. tOn this account differen¬ 
tiation was done away with in the rales made in 1910 and it does not exist now. 
To re-introdnce it anywhere and on any plea—except in the very special case of the 
depressed classes—would be a retrograde and objectional step which would create 
a fresh source of inter-communal friction. Opinions of provincial Governments and 
Committees as well as the bulk of the evidence of associations and individuals are 
decisively against any such differential franchise. And we must record our con¬ 
viction that any such measure would be utterly unwise. 

Pbovincul Franchise Schemes 

. 5. Bouse-Rent Qualification _In paragraph 85 * it is stated that we are'pres¬ 

cribing rental qualifications in towns which should bring in a considerable section 
of the labouring classes.’ While we approve of the recommendation, we may point 
out that in large industrial towns like Bombay, where rents are comparatively high, 
the practice of sub-letting generally (prevails. We therefore recommended that the 
sub-tenants or boarders who pay the minimum reut that may be prescribed for be¬ 
coming a voter, should be enfranchised. 

6. Bombay .—We recommend that the land revenue qualification in the case 
of men should be further reduced from Rs. 8 to Rs. 6. This would only increase 
the electorate by 400,000. and we are satisfied that this cannot be ruled out on ad¬ 
ministrative grounds. We further recommended that the house rent qualification 
in the city of Bombay should be brought down from Rs. 60 to Rs. 36. 

7. _ The United, Provinces. —We support the proposal of the United 
Provinces Franchise Committee that the franchise should be extended to members 
of joint families who hold the minimum qualification, provided their names are 
recorded in the village papers’. A similar proposal made by the Government of 
Madras in favour of ‘a registered joint landholder, inamder. pattadar or occupancy 
ryot’ has been accepted by our colleagues. The case of members of jojut families is 
almost on all fours with that of joint landholders. As regards the objection of the 
Government of the United Provinces, it is met by the proviso that the names of 
such members of joint families must be recorded in the village paperB in order to 
entitle them to the vote. 

8. The Panfab —While we are glad that the hard ease of members of non-agricnl- 
tural tribes in the Punjab has received consideration, we would make the definite 
recommendation that all payers of haysiyat tax should be given the vote, and further 
that the feasibility of extending the vote to persons with incomes lower thsn Rs. 400 
should also be considered. 

9. Asssm —We recommend that the proposal of the Provincial Franchise Committee 
to enfranchise 15 per cent, of the total population ‘by reduction of the qualifying 
nmount of payment of land revenue or of Choickidari tax’ be accepted. Our collea¬ 
gues say (paragraph 198) that ‘in view of the administrative difficulties which are 
forcibly pointed out in the local Government's report, we are not prepared to press 
them to provide for more than 10 per cent, of the population, which involves 
trebling the existing electorate.’ In several other provinces recommendations have 
been made which involve a similar consequence, ana we do not think that this cir- 
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cum stance alone need have altered a more favourable consideration of the proposal 
of the Assam Committee. As regards administrative difficulties let it be borne in 
miud that the composition of the Committee, which had for Chairman a British 
representative pf the planting industry and which included three British members of 
the Indian Civil Service and eight members of the Legislative Council should lead 
to the presumption that they would not have put forward a proposal which was 
administratively impossible. 

Women’s Representation 

10. We deem it our duty to give prominence to the important fact that there was 
a strong and an almost unanimous expression of opinion by women witnesses, 
whether they appeared as the representative of women’s associations or iu 
their individual capacity, that they aid not want women representatives in the 
legislatures to be elected by any communal electorates. Their objection to be 
dragged into communal controversies in any manner was emphatic, convincing, and 
if we may add. most welcome. We nre equally clear and strong that if, unfortu¬ 
nately, communal electorates and communal representation be not done away with 
altogether, at the least there should be no extension to the sphere of women’s acti¬ 
vities of what we consider to be an essentially wrong principle. And there is not 
even a semblance of justification for it in the face of the decided opinion of women 
witnesses to which we have referred. 

Depressed classes 

11. We now .come to a question of great importance and of great perplexity— 
the question of depressed classes. This question has received as much attention sb, 
if not more than, that of the basis of franchise. We unanimously agreed at our 
meeting of Fcbrurry 4, 1932, at Delhi that the term ‘depressed classes’ should bo 
defined to mean untouchables only. Yet curiously, as wo notice, this definition was 
not clearly kept in mind in drawing up the revised questionnaire, which was issued 
on 11th February, 1932, One of the questions in the questionnaire was: What com¬ 
munities would you include as belonging to depressed classes ? Would you include 
classes other than untouchables, and, if so, which V We think that the great confu¬ 
sion caused in the minds of the Provincial Committers and local Governments must 
have been due to a large extent to this question. The result is the various figures 
given by some of the Committees and local Governments. The United 
Provinces Franchise Committee asked our Chairman, when the Committee 
went to Lucknow for the second time, to define what our Committee 
meant by the expression ‘depressed classes’. That the several local Governments 
had no clear idea as to what our Committee wanted, is evident from their provision¬ 
al replies. It is doubtful if the Governments of Madras, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces had any clear idea of our definition of the term ‘depressed classes/ The 
Madras Government had for purposes of their own local .Act to define the term 
‘depressed classes’, and the figures which they have given are not necessarily’ the 
total population of those whoshould form the depressed classes according to ourdefinitioa. 
Similar is the case with Bombay. Tho Bombay Government had appointed a commit¬ 
tee long before our Committee defined the term ‘depressed dosses’ to investigate and 
report on certain matters concerning what they called the depressed classes. The 
figures furnished by the Governments of Madras and Bombay have not been exa¬ 
mined in tbe light of our Committee’s definition of the term, but their correctness has 
not been questioned. As regards the figure given by the Government of the Central 
Provinces, we do not agree with our colleagues that the classes which are listed as 
untouchables, not throughout the whole province but in certain districts, should be 
treated in those districts os belonging to depressed classes. This is unsound in prin¬ 
ciple and unsafe in practice. It will, besides, cause much inconvenience in the prepa- 
of a roll if separate electorates be ordered for the depressed classes. It is more 
than likely that more districts than one will have to be included in one consti¬ 
tuency. The electoral roil will then include eligible persons of the same class so 
far as the district is concerned, while it will exclude such persona of that very class 
in another district. In one constituency there will be distinction, and if the pro¬ 
posal of additional or differential qualification to augment the number of depressed 
class voters be accepted, there will be different qualifications for _ the same class in 
the same constituency. We, therefore, think that classes which are listed as untouchable 
in only a part of a province Bhoutd not be treated as such for electoral purposes. 
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12. Regarding the figure for Bihar and Orissn, we regret we cannot agree with 
our colleagues. The liBt of depressed classes ‘in Bihar and Orissa during the census 
of 1931’ attached to the Chief Secretary’s note differs from the list clnsBed as depres¬ 
sed in the same province during the census of 1931 circulated with N. 220-Bihar 
and Orissa. The first list contains 31 classes while the second only 22. Out of these 
22, 8 are aboriginal classes according to the statement in Appendix 2 of the Memo¬ 
randum of the Provincial Franchise Committee. The Chief Secretary in his note at 
page 10 on the classes Dom, Halalkor, and Hnri says: ‘They would, hardly admit 
that they are a depressed class except when it is a question of Government appoint¬ 
ment. The problem of the representation of a caste as this is really the problem of the 
representation of the agricultural labourers. In the beginning of his note, he Bays: 
“The problem of the depressed classes does not exist in an acute form in Bihar and 
Orissa.’ The local Government do rot give any figure, but refer to the note of the 
Chief Secretary for information. In the circumstances, we are not prepared to 

ccept the figure of 4,300,000 as the total of depressed class population in Bihar and 
Orissa. The evidence which we recorded and the evidence contained in the written 
statements tends to establish that there are very few classes which can be called 
‘depressed.’ We think that the three castes mentioned by the Chief Secretary are 
the only depressed classes. They number 400.000. 

13. Coming to the United Provinces, we notice, as remarked above that the 
Provincial Franchise Committee were not given a clear lead, as would appear from 
the proceedings. With the exception of the representatives of the depressed classes, 
the Committee were from the beginning of opinion that untouchability should be the 
test. According to this definition, the depressed class population amounted to 5 to 6 
lakhs. The only classes which according to the definition of our Committee, would 
fall under the category of depressed classes in the United Provinces, are three, namely, 
Bhangis, Doms and Dnanuks,as stated by the Provincial Franchise Committee. The two 
members of the depressed classes on the Provincial Committee agreed that these 
were the only three castes which come within our Committee’s definition of depres¬ 
sed classes. The number of these castes is 581.000. On the basis of this definition 
the local Government also have stated that their number is 549,000. There is thus 
agreement between the depressed class representatives, the Provincial Committee 
and the local Government, and the matter, in our opinion, should be concluded 
here. But a note by Mr. Blunt, which was prepared before our second visit to the 
United Provinces and before our definition was communicated to the Provincial 
Committee and the local Government, has been brought in and this has confused 
the issue. But it is a material circumstance that Mr, Blunt, who is a member of the 
Government, has not dissented from the reply. The last sentence of paragraph 16 
of Mr. Blunt’s note Bhows that the ODly classes which strictly fall within our defi¬ 
nition of depressed classes were Bhangis and Horn as. His note, in this light, is not 
really inconsistent with the subsequent opinion. In onr opinion, the discussion of 
Mr. Blunt’s note is.irrelevant. The issue raised by the Provincial Committee and the 
local Government about.some other classes as requiring special treatment is outside 
the scope of the enquiry in connection with the depressed classes. It opens a very 
large question and is outside the terms of reference to this committee. 

14. We have not received any final figures from the Bengal Government. The 
figures supplied by them from time to time vary. The majority of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee put the number of depressed classes at 70,000. The 
evidence tends to Bhow that there is very little of untouchability now existing in 
that province. The classes which were at one time considered to be depressed have 
advanced educationally and economically, and have been able to send representatives 
to the local legislature in every election held since the introduction of the MontagU- 
Chelmsford reforms. The Local Government have stated that in seven districts at 
least the electors from those classes will form a majority in the electoral roll and it 
is, in out opinion, not necessary to make any further enquiry into the numbers, 
Except for the contention of representatives of the depressed classes, opinion is prac¬ 
tically unanimous that the problem of depressed class representation scarcely exists 
in Bengal. 

15. As in Bengal, the opinion expressed by all except the representatives of the 
depressed classes is unanimous that the problem of the representation of the 
depressed classes does not exist in the Punjab. Both SikhB and Muslims have 
been active and converting the lower classes of the Hindu community to theit faiths, 
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?*‘ h ?' r nn “ be * has accordingly gone down considerably. The evidence tends to ahow 
that the only cIobs which ’fl untouchable is that of scavengers. Even members of thfa 
_ 999 , w “° not actually do the work of scavenging are not considered untouchable 
according to the evidence. The local Government have put the total population of the 
Depressed classes at about 1.300,000. This includes the class called Bnmdasiyas. 
who are Sikhs. It also includes a class called Ad-dharrais, who vehemently 
urged that they are not Hindus. This class, we think, should be excluded from the 
untouchables, as our enquiry has been confined to untouchables in the Hindu com- 
muruty. There is evidence before us that there are untouchables nmongst Muslims, 
Indian Christians and Sikhs. If Ad-dbarmis are to be included amongst untoucb- 
ables, the scope of our enquiry will have to be widened, so as to cover the un touch- 
* i«°* non *“ , pdu communities as well. 

1.®* Our estimate of the numbers of the depressed classes in the several provin¬ 
ces is as under 



Millions. 

Madras 

7.1 

Bombay • 

1.7 

Bedgal 

.07 

United Proviece* 

.6 

Punjab 

1.0 

Bihar and Orissa 

.4 

Central Provinces 

2.9 

Assam 

•65 


Total 


11.42 


What His Majesty’s Government would want to know at this stage, if the 
question of depressed classes be considered to be a part of whnt is called the com¬ 
munal question—with ail due deference to the Prime Minister, we do not think It is 
so—is 

(1) In what provinces the depressed classes form a distinct and separable 
element in the population ; 

(2) The extent to which the depressed classes would be likely, through such 
general extension of the franchise as we may recommend, to secure the right of 
vote in ordinary electorates ; 

(3) Public opinion and the Committee’s views ns to whether special represen¬ 
tation is necessary and, if so, the nature thereof. 

17. The main report and our statement above will show that in only three 
provinces, Madras,. Bombay and the Central Provinces, can the depressed classes he 
said to form a distinct ana separate element of the population, In other provinces, 
it is genet ally difficult to draw the line. Untoucbnbility in the latter provinces i* 
the adjunct not of a person but of the occupation ho pursues. A person belonging 
to a sweeper class is untouchable if he does scavenging work, but not if be pursues 
a clean profession. The Governments and Provincial Committees, except in Madras, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, have stated that the problem of depressed 
classes is not acute. No doubt, the representatives of the depressed classes have 
urged that it does not exist, but they could not have stated otherwise—the poison 
of separatism has been spreading. Besides, a person who is appointed to represent 
a special interest, thinks he will be considered to have failed in his duty if ho does 
not make the most extreme demand. Such statements cannot be taken at their face 
value. Untouchnbiliiy is steadily diminishing and anyone who wishes Indians to 
unite and become one people and nation, would not wish that the untouchable 
classes should be treated as a distinct and separable element of the population. 
Efforts are being made to remove the barrier dividing class from class where it 
unfortunately exists, and are showing signs of success. 

18. We, who are decidtdly against any representation of castes or classes, cannot 
think of lending our support to any suggestion which, instead of doing away esith 
existing class representation, wilt create one more class. Even in the provinces 
where the depressed classes form a distinct aud separable element, no steps should 
be taken which will perpetuate their distinction and separation. On the other hand, 
we strongly recommend that such steps should be taken in the case of their re¬ 
presentation as will gradually remove the distinction and separation. In the case 
of the Central Provinces,two may bring to the notice of His Majesty’s Government 

§9 
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that there is an agreement as to the natare of representation between representa¬ 
tives of the depressed classes and other Hindus. The statement at page ft of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee's provincial reply dated march 3, 1932, that Mr. 
Qavai (representative of the depressed classes) has written a miuute of disBcnt pressing 
for separate electorates and 22 seats iB not correct. The minute of dissent attached to 
the reply nowhere refers to a claim for separate electorates. What Mr. Qavai says 
is; ‘Besides the reservation of seats on a population basis the depressed cl sses 
should have a right to contest additional Beats in the general election.’ This is cer¬ 
tainly not a claim for separate electorates. Mr. Qavai was, besides, examined with 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah at Delhi on March 30, 1932, and he stated tlint he was 
for joint electorates with reservation of Beats. There is therefore no problem of the 
depressed classes for settlement by His Majesty’s Government in the Central Provinces. 

19. We agree that the number of the depressed classes likely to be 
enfranchised under our proposals will not bear the same proportion to their po¬ 
pulation as the total number of persons of all classes and casies likely to be enfran¬ 
chised will bear to the total population. We are no less anxious than our collea¬ 
gues to devise methods to bring an adequate number of those classes on to the 
electorate. The extent to which they are likely to be enfranchised under the general 
scheme of franchise is mentioned in the main report. But labour has been recom¬ 
mended for special representation, and the bulk of the labours come from the depres¬ 
sed classes. Special labour constituencies are recommended along with trade union 
constituencies, and in the former a good number of the depressed classes, though 
not aa such, will come on the electoral roll. We are, however, ■ in agreement with 
our colleagues in recommending the special qualifications proposed in the report of 
bringing depressed class persons on the electoral roll so as to bring up their voting 
strength as nearly as possible to 10 per cent. But it should be mentioned that we 
agreed to those proposals on the following distinct conditions, viz., (1) that no sepa¬ 
rate electorate eball be formed for them, (2) that their representation shall be through 
joint electorates with or without reservation of seats, and (3) that no class other 
than that of untouchables shall be included within depressed classes to swell up 
their number. In Bengal, no additional qualifications for tbe depressed classes are 
necessary. They will be brought on the electoral roll iu proportion to their number. 

20. In answer to the following viz., ‘Do you consider that the depressed classes 
are likely, through such general extension of the franchise as you favour, to secure 
representatives of their own choice in the general electorates, and if so, to what 
extent ? If you answer it in the negative, what specific proposals would you make 
to secure their representation in legislatures ? Btaiements were submitted 
to tbe Committee, individuals, associations, provincial committees and Governments. 
Witnesses who appeared before us were examined on their replies to the above 
question, till after the examination of witnesses of the Bombay Presidency, 
when the provisional statement of the Central Provinces Committee Govern¬ 
ment recommended joint electorates for depressed classes. The point was 
then raised, that our Committee was not competent under the terms of reference 
to express any view on the question. Even after tbis, at Delhi on March 30, 1932, 
Rao Bahadur M, C. Rajah was cross-examined at some length on the point whether 
the resolotion of the All India Depressed Classes in favour of joint electorates waa 
really adopted at a properly convened meeting, Indeed there is a large volume of 
evidence, oral as well as written, which expresses the public opinion on the 
qaeetton. 

{Mr. Bakhale does tiot agree with all that ts said in this section.) 


Minor Minorities 

21. It has been a great impediment during our enquiry that, while what is 
railed the communal question has been declared (o be beyond the scope of our 
Committee,' we yet were expected to deal with questions affecting the representation 
of communities as such, in the discussion of the position of what have been called 
minor minorities’ this difficulty was felt to such an extent that it become a matter 
or serious consideration whether the committee should not postpone their deliberation 
On questions other than the extension of the franchise, until after His Majesty’s 
Government had decided the questions of communal and minority representation. 

22. We regret we cannot endorse all that Is said in the report on the represen¬ 
tation of the so-called' minor minorities.’ If the electorate is satisfied with the policy 
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and the opinions of candidates, to whichever community they may belong, there is 
no reason to think, as the majority of oar colleagues say, that Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians cannot expect to secure representation in the provin¬ 
cial legislatures through the general constituencies. This statement is not wholly 
correct as there hnvo been examples of the election of candidates belonging to those 
communities when they inspired confidence in the electorates. Actually one Indian 
Christian genth man returned by the general electorate was appointed a Minister in 
Bihar, as a British official member of the Provincial Franchise Committee brought 
out during our sittings at Patna. Yet, the report says that except in parts of 
Madras, Indian Christians could not secure representation. Provincial Uovernments 
and Committees have not been unanimous that these three communities should be 
accorded special representation in the new constitution. . The Government of the 
United Provinces have made no recommendation whatever, while neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor the Franchise Committee of the Punjab have proposed any special repre¬ 
sentation in the case of Anglo-Indians. The Government of Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Provinces have not proposed any special representation iu the case of 
Indian Christians, while the latter have urged a combined electorate for Europeans 
aud Anglo-Indians. The Central Provinces Committee have made no proposals 
whatever with regard to Europeans, while the Assam Government have made none 
with regard to Anglo-Indians. As regard representation of Europeans in Bombay, 
the reports of the local Government and the Provincial Committee 'are not very 
clear on the point’. When we turn to the general body of evidence, we think we 
can affirm with confidence that its weight and tendency is against the _ continued 
fragmentation of the electorate into so many sections. Indian Christians in particu¬ 
lar are very far from being unanimous as to the method by which their representa¬ 
tion is to be secured. Unquestionably, the three communities named_ should secure 
representation in the new legislatures, but so should every community. Experience 
warn us of the unwholesome effects of the continued maintenance of Special repre¬ 
sentation’. In this connection, it will not be ont of place to state a tentative scheme 
proposed by the Government of Madras in 3907 for special representation in the 
legislature of Brahmans. Mahomedans, Christians and ‘all other persons’ was almost 
laughed out of court, so much so, that that Government had to abandon the scheme. 
The Government of the United Provinces, too, in their despatch of March 16, 1908, 
opposed ‘the sab-division of the electorate’ on the ground that it ‘is certain to cause 
much heartburning.’ 

23. We should like to add that we should have no objection to reservation of 
seats in the general electorates for the communities named where necessary and 
feasible, ami as a temporary arrangement- 

Speclal Interests 

24. With regard to this question also we are confronted by the same difficulty 
of the restricted terms of our reference. Our colleagues say : (para. 318). 

In the absence of a communal settlement, it is not possible for us to do more 
than discuss the general basis upon which, in our view, representation should be 
accorded to these interests, though in accordance with the suggestion of the Bound 
Table Conference, we make certain tentative suggestions as to the number of seats 
to be reserved in the case of all three groups. , . . . 

'The three groups are commerce and industry, landlords and universities. 

25. We regret our inability to concur in the recommendations of the majority. 
We remain utterly unconvinced of the necessity or the justification of special electo¬ 
rates. Id their absence there is no reason to suppose that any of them will fail to 
secure representation. Onr colleagues say (para. 320) iu justification of a special 
electorate to represent commerce and industry : 

‘While general constituencies may not infrequently return individuals whose 
knowledge and experience is such that they can make contributions of value lit dis¬ 
cussions on commercial and industrial questions, those members speak primarily as 
representatives of their constituency and they may od occasion find that the claims 
Of that constituency are difficult to reconcile with a wholly dispassionate examination 
of particular economic issues. 

Wo think that just the contrary will be the case. It is membere elected by the 
proposed special electorates, and not those who represent general electorates, who will 
find real difficulty in ranking ‘a wholly dispasaiouate examination of particular eco¬ 
nomic issues’. The reason is obvious. 
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Commerce 

26. Assuming withont admitting, that special representation should be retained, 
we fail to understand why there should be separate electorates of European- and 
Indian commercial bodies when the representation is functional and not communal, 
nor why these special electorates should be sub-divided into several groups. 
Without prejudice to our objection to the departure from sound principle 
involved in the recommendation of the majority, we shoutd urge that 
there should not be separate European and Indian Commercial elect¬ 
orates and secondly, that in each province all associations representative of commerce, 
trade and industry should be combined into one epeeinl electorate. If it be thought 
that representatives of British interest will thereby fail to secure an adequate share, 
our answer is, firstly that the European electorate (which we apprehend will be 
retained) may he trusted to return a fair number of Europeans engaged in business, 
as has hitherto been done, and secondly that we shall have no objection to.the 
reservation of a certain number of seats in the combined special commerce electorate 
for European businessmen. 

27. We must further call attention to the inequality of representation as between 
Enropean and Indian Commerce and Industry, in.several provinces, as well as to 
the retention of the quite excessive representation accorded to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Landlords 

28. If the results of oil the four elections held under the present Government of 
India Act have demonstrated one thing more than another, it is that the position of 
landlords is so strong that they have been able to secure a very large number of 
scats in general electorates, and that special representation is utterly unnecessary. 
The relevant figures have -been quoted by. the Statutory - Commission (vol. IL 
page 77). No fewer than 306 out of an aggregate of 719 seats in all the 

C rovincial councils were secured by landlords. We do not share the appre- 
ension of onr colleagues that they may fail to get an adequate amount of 
representation through general constituencies in the future. Even with the large 
increase of the electorate, it is our firm belief that except where particular landlord 
candidates may have made themselves unpopular with the general body of their 
tenants or the public, they will have no less chance of success in the future than 
they have bod until now. All legitimate rights of property being secured by aa 
appropriate provision in the constitution, no other method need be devised for 
either this or any other interest. 

29. If, however, special landlord electorates will be maintained we are not satis¬ 
fied of the reasonableness of retaining the present constituencies. While we agree 
that there should be no increase in tbe number of seats, there are not a few ano¬ 
malies which require to be rectified, such as the very unequal and unfair distribu¬ 
tion of seats between the taluqdars of Oudh and the Zemindars Of Agra, Zamindars 
of Oudh who are not taluqdars receiving no share at all. We Bball be sorry if such 
patent anomalies and inequalities in the existing arrangement are to be continued. 

Universities 

30. Here too we plead for tho removal of anomalies and inequalities. There is 
no reason why some of tbe universities should be ignored altogether, while others 
continne to enjoy representation. 

Aboriginal and bill tribes 

31. We are strongly opposed to separate elect orates for any class or community 
and cannot subscribe to any proposal to create a fresh class or caste electorate. We 
therefore do not agree with our colleagues in recommending that seats should be set 
apart for aboriginal tribes. Tbe reason advanced for special representation of these 
tribes is that they live a life entirely apart from the rent of the population and 
therefore their iuterest and welfare should be protected by efficient representation. 
Tbe implication is tbat future governments will not look after their interest; but 
tbe experience of the past ten years shows that more attention has been paid by 
Ministers to the welfare of backward classes than before the reforms. More persoa 
from these classes are likely to be brought on the electoral roll under tbe proposed 
extension of the franchise, and their advancement will bo more rapid by being 
brought into closer association with the general population than by being kept aloof. 
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. Undoubtedly the uplift of these tribes should be an active concern of the legisla¬ 
tures. The arena they inhabit should no more be relegated (o die position of ‘ex¬ 
cluded areas.' There is at present a number of non-official agencies working for their 
uplift, and with the extended franchise now proposed one or moro of there will not 
fiiid it difficult to secure election to the legislatures, and they will make the welfare 
of the tribes their special concern. 

Military Service Qualification 

32. We regret we are unable to endorse the recommendation of our colleagues 
that the military service qualification for the franchise should bo maintained. This 
is the less necessary in view of the extension of the general franchise qualifications 
now proposed. It was introduced in 1919-20 because of the glamour of war then 
fresh in the people's mind. We ore aware of no such differentiation in favour of 
service of one description in other countries and we do not think it need bo 
perpetuated in ours. If, however, our colleagues’ recommendation be accepted by 
authority , we think it fair that the privilege should be extended to the Auxiliary 
aDd Territorial Forces as well. 

Multi-Member and Single-Member Constituencies 

33. Here is another question a definite recommendation on which is difficult in 
the absence of a decision of the communal question. The main factors are;— 

( 1 ) that the simplest and rnott convenient arrangement wonld undoubtedly be 
comparatively small and compact single member constituencies; 

( 2 ) but that this consideration is outweighed by the circumstances that sub¬ 
stantial justice to minorities, large or smalt, cannot be secured thereby ; and 

(3) that the reservation of seats for any section of the people in gooeral 
electorates is impossible except in ranlti-meraoer constituencies. 

Two considerations weigh with us—we do not want separate electorates, and we 
are equally earnest that no substantial minority shall suffer injustice. This double 
object can only be achieved by multi-member constituencies where necessary. We 
agree with Diwau Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao in urging that the present system 
or multi-member constituencies in Madras should be retained. In the circumstances 
of that presidency we endorse bis opposition to the creation of single-member con¬ 
stituencies. 

34. We are of the same opinion in regard to Bombay. At present seats are 
reserved for Maratbas in that presidency. The figures furnished by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay to the Simon Commission show that in respect of population as 
well as of number of electors, the Marathas form n very respectablo proportion of 
the total, and they are a majority in several constituencies. In nine constitaenoies 
for which figures have been given, the Marathas number 4,191.244 ont of a total 
population of 6,476,518, while the number of Marathas voters is 99,622 in a total of 
191,474. When the franchise is extended ns we propose, their position will certainly 
be stronger, Therefore, we cannot agree with our colleagues that reservation of 
seals for them should be continued. 

Second Chambers in Provinces 

35. While we recognise that there is no specific recommendation on this subject 
in the Report, we feel so keenly, our conviction is so strong, that in the public 
interest second chambers ought not to be established in the provinces, that we 
deem it onr duty to say so in unambiguous language. We cannot help thinking, 
in the circumstances in which the subject bae been brought to the fore in Ihe 
discussions on the new constitution, that second chambers are intended at least 
by some of Ibe advocates of the innovation to act as a ‘counterpoise’ to councils 
elected on a wide franchise and representing the people at large. The theory of 
counterpoise was openly adumbrated ia the Government of India’s scheme of 
reforms dated Angnst 24, 1907 ; while in present discussions the upholders of vested 
interests are the most prominent ndvocates of second chambers, lu a note on the 
Government of India’s scheme referred to above, Sir Reginald Craddock, then 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and now a Conservative member of 
Parliament wrote as follows 

“A common criticism of the Government of India’s .scheme is that the Govern¬ 
ment, who have by a long course of legislation endeavoured to chick the arbitrary 
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exercise of power by the landlords, great and smalU of the country, is now seeking 
to invest these some classes with an importance and an authority of which their 
own legislation has pronounced, them to be unworthy. It is not eaBy for the 
Government to escape.entirely from the criticism in so far as the idea of the aristo¬ 

cracy ns such being set to check the literate classes as such can be read into the 
intentions of the Government scheme. It is upon education that the whole caee 
for extended councils is based. Were it not so, tue case for giving enlarged influ¬ 
ence to the landed classes would be no stronger now than it was twenty yeare ago, 
indeed it would be weaker, since those classes have admittedly lost some of their 
former hereditary predominance.’ 

‘If in any province or part of India the aristocratic class continue to be so back¬ 
ward that they do not command public confidence, or are incapable of giving an 
opinion of value outside their own purely local interests, the policy should be to 
encourage them to educate themselves, and not to confer upon them duties or dig¬ 
nities for which they are unfitted.’ 

‘Such elective powers as are given should be free and unhampered by class res¬ 
trictions.I do not think it advisable to create constituencies made of artificial elec¬ 
torates with no common tie hut that oLcreed or occupation.It would in my judg¬ 

ment be better not to anticipate that lawyers and Bchool-masters will oust the land- 
holding classes.’ 

‘There can be no doubt that the proposals of the Government.have aroused the 

suspicion that they are intended to cover or will have the effect of covering, under 
the guise of concessions, an extension of the policy of divide and rule..’ 

‘The risks attaching to a bold step forward are much less than those entailed by 
an advance too small, or by one which deviates too far from the direct road.’ 

30. A recent writer thus sums up the results of the bicameral system in the 
Americas States: • 

‘*It increases the cost and complexity of the. law-making machinery ; it facilitates, 
even actively encourages, the making of laws by a process of compromise, bargain¬ 
ing and logrolling; it compels all legislative proposals to follow a circuitous route 
on their way to final enactment; it provides countless opportunities for obstruction 
and delay ; and it makes easy the shifting of responsibility for unpopular legislation. 

. Finally, it has proved a barrier to the planning of the laws.’ 

37. There are weighty reasons against the constitution of second chamber iu 
provinces. The nature of subjects which it will be competent to provincial legisla¬ 
tures to consider ; the peculiar constitution of the councils, actual and proposed, 
which does away with the risk of hasty legislation ; the needless cost which one 
more house of the legislature will impose upon tax-payers already impoverished 
and over-burdened—these are among the arguments against bicameral provincial 
legislatures, besides what have been stated in the report. Our opposition to secoud 
chambers is therefore unqualified. 

Fedekal Legislature 

38. In our opinion, the recommendations of our colleagues as regards the fran¬ 
chise for the federal assembly of the future are not adequate. They propose (para 
409) that the franchise for the Dre»ent provincial councils should be tbe franchise 
for the future assembly, with the addition of electors brought in by educational and 
literary tests for men and women respectively and of a lower franchise in the Central 
Provinces and B>rar in order to double the number of tho present Council electors 
in that province This will mean the enfranchisement of about 3.5 per cent of the 
population which is the present average for tbe whole of British India for provincial 
councils supplemented by tbe numbers that will be brought in by the additional quali¬ 
fications which have been proposed. We do not suppose that the total will be orought 
up to even five percent of the population. When it is borne in mind that the present 
Assembly has repeatedly been held up for its unrepresentative character, and that 
this has been urged as an excuse for ihn Government’s disregard of the views and 
wishes of that body, and os it is intended that tbe assembly of the future should 
be endowed with some power over the Executive and therefore charged with vastly 
greater responsibilities, we cannot bat think that an electorate which will be bardlv 
five per cent, of the population is utterly ina<1<>qiiate. In Bihar and Orissa, it will 
be less than 2 per cent, while in the Central Provinces and Borar it will be about 
three per cent only. In our opinion, there are advantages, both political and 
administrative, in having the same franchise for both proviuoial councils and the 
federal assembly. The chief political advantage is that then the assembly will be 
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representative of a little over 14 per cent, of the population. The administrative 
advantages are that two separate electoral rolls will not have to he ptepared, and 
that the polling will be simpler. Against these considerations is urged the enormous 
increase of electors in each constituency sad the great difficulty which candidates 
will experience in conducting their election campaigns. While we recognise the 
force of this argument, we cannot by any means regard it as conclusive. Our col¬ 
leagues’ proposal will still impose upon candidates the necessity of dealing with 
such numbers that they will liud it impossible to canvass electors individually. The 
chief factor is the area of constituencies and not the number of electors and owing 
lo the proposed inciease of the size of the Assembly the area of every constituency 
will be much smaller than at present. Therefore* even if the numbers are increased 
as we propose the task of candidates will he easier than it is at present. The 
argument of administrative convenience is more in favour of our proposal thau 
that of ihe majority. 

39. With one argument that has been urged in defence of the smaller electorate 
that has been proposed, we do not agree at alL Our colleagues say {para. 412) that 
most of the mutters dealt with by the Federal Assembly will affect the mass of the 
population less directly than do the mutters under the control of the provincial 
legislatures’. We do contend that tariffs and customs and other subjects of which 
the central legislature will bo seized have a direct hearing on the lives of ihe people 
particularly of a people as poor as the people of India are; while all the influence 
that cun he exerted by the Assembly ou questions of army policy aud military 
expenditure will also concern the people maieriaily, ns the proportion of revenue 
spent upon defence determines how much of it will be available for beuefleeut 
activities. 

40. We are opposed to any representation of ‘special interests' in either house 
of the federal legislature even more strongly than to such representation in the 
province. There is still less need for it there, and we shall be sorry to see it 
maintained both because the representation of general constituencies will thereby 
be curtailed and because the importance of sectional as opposed to general 
interests will be unduly magnified. 

Mr. Sakhale toould make an exception in favour of Labour. As Labour is a 
central subject it requires special representation in the federal or central legislature. 

41. While we agree that election to the upper house of the lederal legislature 
should be indirect and the constituencies should be the provincial legislatures, we 
mast affirm our opposition to members of the second chambers of the latter—if, 
unfortunately, they be brought into existence any where—being alio* ed to partici¬ 
pate in the election. The argument in support of election by the provincial legisla¬ 
tures is that there presentation in the upper house should be of federating units and 
not of the population. The sole representative organ of each federating unit will be 
the popular elected house of legislators, and we ennnot agree to. the smaller, less 
representative, aud therefore less important bouse having any voice in the mutter. 

42. Neither can we agree with the majority when they state (para. 399) that the 
'question of the representation of those section of the provincial legislature . which 
will not be able to secure representation in.the npper house of the federal legislature 

by the single transferable vote ‘will require consideration later 1 , for representation 
in that house will be of states and provinces and not of classes or communities. 

43. We are decidedly opposed to the filling of vunesneies in provincial legisla¬ 
tures occurring by reason of any members thereof being elected to the upper house 
of the federal legislature by co-option by the legislatures themselves. This will 
amount to the disenfranchisement of the constituencies concerned—a punishment 
which they will not have at all deserved. Besides, members so co-opted 
will not possess a- representative character and their view wilt not curry 
the weight which woutd attach to the opiuions of their colleagues duly elected by the 
people. 

44. It would have been a matter of deep gratification to us if we had been able 
to avoid any dissent from the recommendations of our colleagues. We regret that 
this has not been possible. 11 is our conviction that the object and purpose of re¬ 
form will not only not be adequately fulfilled, but may be frustrated by so ms of the 
recommendation of the majority. And keen as we are that this shoulu not be and 
that the reforms should iu reality be a large.measure of political appeasement, we 
commend our proposals to seriont consideration. 



THE MIDDLETON ENQUIRY REPORT 
On the Kashmir shooting 


The following is the test of the report of Mr. Middleton, I. C. 8., who enquired 
into the causes of the September 19.11 disturbances iu Srinagar, Anantnagar and 
Shopian, and about the measures adopted for the suppression thereof. 

The Military had to fire on four different occasions, and Mr. Middleton’s finding 
is: “The firing in Shopian wos necessary and was completely justified, ana 
restricted to the minimum necessary. The firing in Maisuma Bazar Whs necessary, 
and completely justified, though it is possible that a few shots were fired indiscri¬ 
minately after the immediate necessity was over. The firing at the Jumma Maejid, 
Srinagar, was necessitated by the daugerous position in which the Military was 
placed, but had the officials made adequate plans and remained on the spot, 
possibly the resort to force might have been avoided. The firing in Anantusgar 
was rendered necessary by the position which arose from the gross mishaodiiug of 
the situation by officials, and it appears to have been continued after the necessity 
bad ceased and to have been excessive.” 


Military Control in Srinagar 

Referring to the period of military control in Srinagar, about which it may be 
recalled there w&b an agitation in the Press, over the “brutal retaliation against 
Moslems” and which in the main was responsible for ordering of the enquiry, Mr. 
Middleton states: ‘'Rumours of alleged excesses during the military occupation 
were so rife amongst the European residents in Srinagar that, although I had 
issued public notices asking all eye-witnesses to attend the enquiry, I felt that my 
duty was not completed merely by taking the evidence of those who came forward 
in response. I made several attempts to trace the more Berious rumours to their 
sources and in all cases I found that they were not based on personal knowledge, 
and that no credible evidence was forthcoming in support of them. For instance, 
there was an apparently well-supported rumour that two men had died bb a result 
of being flogged. Personal knowledge of this fact had been consistently alleged to 
my informants, who were convinced of the truth thereof, but after I had enlisted 
their co-operation, these informants were unable to induce the persons alleging 
knowledge to come forward as witnesses, and were ultimately convinced that the 
story was not based on facts. I have mentioned the matter becauso the actual 
evidence produced is not in any way commensurate with the rumours which bad 
been accepted as true by large numbers of the educated public, and it appears to 
me necessary to mention this before stating that I am satisfied that there has not 
been any general suppression of evidence, and that the Moslem public has 
endeavoured to place all the facts before me at the enquiry. 

Mr. Middleton’s findings are that there is no truth in the allegation that the 
Moslems were forced to shout out slogans abusive of their religion. “The variety of 
such slogans mentioned in evidence does more credit to the inventive genius of the 
witnesseslbau to their veracity”, retna ks the enquiry officer. 

Referring to certain instances of cruelty brought to the Resident’s notice by the 
correspondent of the “Statesman” newspaper and his wife and daughter. Mr. 
Middleton says : “If Colonel Johnson ana other witnesses are correct iu believing 
that but for their courageous intervention seriouB injury and perhaps death would 
have resulted, the incident esnnot be regarded as typical. Throughout the period, 
no cose of serious injury, was reported. The cases treated by medical men included 
not caBeB of serious injury or broken limbs, and I am convinced that if any such 
coses had occurred they would have been eagerly brought to ray notice." 


Sentences of Flogging 

Mr. Middleton disposes of the charge of public flogging thus: Thers 
was certainly no publio flogging In the sense that flogging was adminlstsrsd 
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in public as a deterrent measure to impress the public.” But he 
observes that, unfortunately, for two days, floggings were carried out at the 
exhibition ground, visible from the road. Directly, Mr. Sutherland was informed 
of it, he had the triangle removed to an enclosure. Sentences of flogging were 
enforced in a hundred cases. Mr. Middleton examined the records of such 
summary trials, and observes : “In the main, the sentences were necessary to 
suppress the spreading of false rumours or the shoutiDg of inflammatory slogans 
likely to lead to an outbreak.” 

Touching on similar rumours of the military and the police excesses in Shopian 
and Anantnagar. Mr. Middleton writes : “The allegations were so false and exagger¬ 
ated as effectually to prevent the truth coming to light. 1 do not believe, Moslems 
were ordered to utter slogans directed against their religion.” 

While expressing himself as not satisfied with the truth of the allegations of 
severity and ill treatment, Mr. Middleton observes that people were forced to stand 
and saluta on occasions when the police and troops passed by and were beaten if 
they delayed doing bo. 

Referring to-the causes of the disturbance, the conclusions of Mr. Middleton are 
as follows : 

“On the 26th August, au agreement was arrived at between Srinagar leaders and 
the Prime Minister, but within a short time, a widespread campaign was organised 
to point out to the people that the termB of this agreement had not been observed 
by the authorities. Only two specific cases of alleged breach have been brought to 
my notice in evidence. They are without solid foundation, and others may also be 
of an imaginary nature. Speeches accusing the Government of perfidy were in 
themselves a breach of the truce and left the Government no alternative, but to 
take measures for their suppression. The campaign was one which could be 
tolerated by no Government, ae it was one calculated to bring the Government into 
disrepute.” 

Dealing with the causes of the riots in Shopian and Anantnagar, Mr. Middleton 
says: “Irresponsible Muslim leaders accused the local Hindu officials of a 
conspiracy to rouse Moslems to violent action, which Mr. Middleton describes, as an 
accusation based oo the most unwarranted suspicions, and negatived by the obvious 
fact that any outbreaks amongst Moslems would have been accompanied _ by a seri¬ 
ous danger to the very small minorities who were alleged to be working to cause 
them. At Shopian, the disturbance took _ the nature of a direct attack by Moslems 
on the police station, daring which n police official met with his death. There can 
be no excuse for their 'conduct. The measures taken to suppress the riots were 
fully justified and the situation was well handled.” 

In all, 384 witnesses were examined, Mr. Middleton notes that a majority of them 
were recognised by certain groups of persons n9 representatives of their interests,'and 
throughout the proceedings this group was represented in the court by nominees 
who watched the poccedings on their behalf. 

The report is studded with serious reflections by Mr. Middleton on the nature of 
the evidence produced by Moslems such as “Obvious fabrications ’ palpably false 
story”, “a deliberate falsehood although so many people have joined in it” and 
“another falsehood invented to exaggerate the allegations against the authorities.” 

Regarding the Shopian evidence, Mr. Middleton uses strong words. “The real 
or supposed suspicions were supported by falsehood, and much of the evidence in 
support of the accusations was palpably false.” He cites instances to indicate the 
“utterly worthless character of the evidence. “One witness,” Mr. Middleton observes, 
“alleged that he found his two children lying unconscious in his house. According 
to him they had been rendered unconscious by the sound of firing on the 25th. 
September though 200 yards away. Children had remained in (his state for 48 
hours, but recovered directly he gave them water to dripk. The witness stated that 
his wife had gone to visit her parents on the 27th. leaving the children at home in 
an unconscious state. The majority of the allegations of the villagers are false and all 
are exaggerated. Where such mass of the allegations is made, it ib hard to believe 
that there is no substratum of fact on which they have been reared, but the attitude 
of these villagers was such that it was clear many scarcely expected their stones 
to be believed. They trusted to the principle that, if enough mud is thrown, some 

is suro to stick.” • , 

Similar senthing remarks against Moslem leaders ore also made with regard to 
the Jumma Masjia mob, which was uncontrolled due to the absence of leaders, 
who are much to blame for not being present to control crowds, which tbey 

60 


had 
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themaelvea directed to assemble. Had the leaders been present from the start, it is 
possible that all resort to force might have been avoided/’ 

Criticism of Officials 

The officials have not escaped condemnation. At Srinagar they came In for criti¬ 
cism for failing to post troops and making no plans for action in case a procession 
was started. The Anantnagar local officers are condemned for “shirking the respon¬ 
sibility attachod to their position.” Attempts to persuade the crowd to disperse are 
described as half-hearted and the officials “appear to have been in a nervous state.” 
The entire incidents at Srinagar force Mr. Middleton to conclude: “The agitation 
wsb directed against the State authorities, and although it was entirely Mahomedan, 
it was not communal in the sense of being directed against any other community.” 


THE GLANCY REPORT 

The following is a summary of the proposals made in the Glancy Report on 
Constitutional Reforms in Kashmir :— 

In his orders dated the 12th November 1931, His Highness was pleased to 
declare that, as has already been announced, it was his intention that measure should 
be devised for associating bis subjects with the Government of the State._ It was 
ordered that, as soon as the Commission appointed to inquire into complaints and 
disabilities had finished its work, a conference, at which the various jinteresis con¬ 
cerned would be represented, would meet to discuss the introduction of constitutional 
reforms in accordance with His Highness’ intention. The Commission appointed for 
the investigation of complaints and disabilities finished its sittings in the second 
week of March 1932, and the Constitutional Conference began its work immediately 
thereafter. 

After explaining the composition of the Conference and the ojects thereto, the 
Report proceeds : 

The most important issues which the Conference had examined are as fol¬ 
lows : 

(a) Is it desirable that there should be a Legislative Assembly ? (b) If so, <i) 
what should be the functions of such an Assembly, (ii) what should be the 
franchise basis, and (iii) how should the Assembly be composed. 

All regards the firBt of these questions there has been some difference of opinion. 
In regard to the functions of the proposed Assembly something closely approaching 
unanimity has been achieved. So far as the other main issue are concerned, there 
has been a very considerable divergence of views, especially with regard to the 
composition of the Assembly. The divergence is hardly surprising, considering the 
conflicting interests which different members have represented. There appeared unfor¬ 
tunately to be no hope whatsoever of attaining any semblance of a unanimous 
finding on these points, and it was therefore agreed that there was no prospeot of 
submitting a joint report. The Chairman accordingly forwards his own recommen¬ 
dations referring, as may be necessary, to the opinions put forward on behalf of 
various interests : the proceedings recorded will show tbat the recommendations made 
follow in general the joint viewB expressed, where there has been a consensus of 
opinion : where opinions have differed, endeavours have been made to bear in mind 
the legitimate interests of all communities concerned. 

Legislative Assembly 

Certain members have expressed considerable misgivings as to the wisdom of 
such an innovation at the present time, in view of the disturbed conditions which 
have unhappily been prevailing. The general feeling is, however, in favour of such 
an experiment being tried. It appears highly desirable that the subjeots of the 
State should be given a voice in the administration and in view of the announce¬ 
ment already made by His Highness in this behalf, there would seem to be no room 
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»S«f d « U T 1 “.*?* ^ e . action which should be taken in this respect. It is recommended 
that a Legislative Assembly should be established as soon as may be practicable. 

tiLY 1 " *■ 7 U i a !\I mo . ua °P! m ° n . ha ® been expressed at the Conference in favour 
of uie functions of the Assembly being defined as follows — 

Subject to the final assent of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur the Assembly 
should have power to make laws. 3 

All Government bills except such bills, if any, as relate exclusively to reserved 
subjects, namely (1) the person or privileges of His Highness or members of the 
the Ruling Family (2) foreign relations, (3) the discipline and control of the State 
horces, should not become law until ratified thereby, provided that. 

(a) His Highness should in case of emergency retain full power to make and 
promulgate ordinance for the good government of the State and any such ordinan¬ 
ces should be operative for a perioa of six months unless repealed by His Highness 
at an earlier date. 

(b) His Highness should, where he considers it necessary in the interests of 
good government, have power to certify any bill which the Assembly may decline 
to pass. 


Questions and Resolutions 

. The Eeport then explains the practically unanimous recommendations regarding 
private bills, and proceeds 

Questions and resolutions should be permitted without restriction provided that : — 
(1) they do not relate to reserved subjects: (2) they do not affect the religious ritee. 
usages, endowments of personal law of any community other than that to which 
the member asking the question or moving the resolution belongs ; such questions 
or resolutions may, however, be allowed with the special permission of the president 
of the Assembly, who should, where he considers it neceseary, refer the matter for 
the orders of His Highness ; f3) they do not relate to the merits of cases Under 
enquiry by a court of law. Supplementary questions should be allowed. 


Budget 

In regard to the Budget the Eeport recommends 

No kind of new taxation should be imposed without reference to the Assembly, 
the grant of monopolies, etc., which amount in themselves to the imposition of now 
taxation should be treated in the same manner. 

It has been suggested that simultaneously with the creation of the Assembly, a 
non-official Standing Committee should be appointed and that the policy of the 
Government in regard to finance, public health, etc., should be explained to the mem¬ 
bers of such committee aud their opinions on these points should be ascertained. 

This is a development which might well take place after a suitable period has 
elapsed. It appears advisable, however, that it Bhould be deferred until the 
Assembly has actually been created and some experience of its working has been 
gained. 

Feanchise 

It is generally agreed that the number of voters on the electoral roll should 
amount approximately to ten per cent of the total population, a ratio which has 
frequently been adopted as the working rule in British India. In order to achieve 
this object the appointment of a Franchise Committee or some organisation corres¬ 
ponding thereto will be necessary. Information is unfortunately lacking as to the 
number of people likely to be entitled to vote if different kinds of qualifications are 
adopted ; the proposals put forward are therefore merely tentative and suggested as a 
temporary expedient. 

As a working basis for the time being, various qualifications have been suggested. 
It will be observed from the proceedings that opinion have differed to a marked 
extent in this respect. For instance, the views given in respect to land revenue 
qualifications have varied between Es 10 payment ana Rs. 50 payment per annam ; 
in respect to immovable property between Rs. 500 and Es. 2000 in value, and in 
regard to educational qualifications between middle, pass and graduate standard. 

It is recommended that in the four following cases, the standards now prescribed 
for the right of voting at Municipal elections may be adopted as franchise qualifica¬ 
tions in regard to the Assembly :— 

1. Payment of land revenue not less than Es. 20 per annum ; 2. Possession of 
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immovable property not less than Rs. 1000 in value ; 3. Membership of a learned 
profession, such as the Medical or Legal profession etc. ; 4. The receipt of a Govern¬ 
ment pension of not less than Rs. 35 per month. _ 

In addition to the above it is recommende d that any of the following additional 
qualifications Bhould also be regarded as sufficient: 

(1) Payment of municipal taxes not lesB than Rs. 20 per annum: (2) title 
holders, Zaildars, Lumberaars and Safedposhes; (3) Jaigirdars and Pattadars 

enjoying an assignment of not less than Rs. 50 per annum ; (4) educational standard 
Matriculate or corresponding Vernacular standard. 

The same qualifications for membership of the Assembly os those recommended 
for franchise might be adopted. 

It is recommended that the following among others should be regarded as dis¬ 
qualified for purposee of franchise 

(1) Females; (3) persons below the age of21; (3) persons certified las insane; 
(4) undischarged bankrupts or insolvents ; (5) persons convicted by a criminal court 
of an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, 
provided that if a period of five years has elapsed since the termination of the sen- 
tence,'„the disqualifications shall cease (0 operate ; (6) persons who are at the time of 
the election under order by a competent court to provide security for good behaviour 
(71 persons other than State subjects who have not been domiciled in the State for 
consecutive period of five years immediately preceding the time of the election. 

Some members have given their opinions in favour of on experiment in the 
direction of female suffrage. But the general consensus of opinion is against this 
departure. In view of the backward condition of female education it appears advis¬ 
able to defer for the present any proposal of this nature. 

Composition op Assembly 

The total population of the State is recorded as roughly 36 lakhs. Excluding 
the Poonch and Chenapi Jagirs and certain distinct Frontier Illaqas such aB Hunza 
and Nagar,. which are in certain respects withdrawn from the scope of the ordinary 
State machinery, the population comes to approximately 32 lakhs. If Ladak and 
Gilget proper are also, exclnded there would be a further reduction of about 2# 
lakhs. The general feeling of the conference is that Ladakh and Gilgit proper should 
not be excluded for the purpose of the Assembly. It is true that these tracts are 
comparatively backward, also that they are cut off at certain times of the year ; they 
form, however, an integral part of the State for ordinary purposes and except in the 
winter months communications are open. 

It iB clearly undesirable that the Assembly should be composed of so large a 
number of members as to become unwieldy. A working basis in regard to the 
number of elected members would seem to be provided by the allotment of one 
Buch member to every lakh of the population. On this basis there would be 32 
elected members in all. 


Joint or separate Electorates 


. . One important question that arises is whether electorates should be separate or 
joint. It will be observed that there has been a general consensus of opinion at the 
Conference in favour of separate electorates. Some mombers have pointed out that 
although the establishment of separate electorates has sometimes teen regarded ob 
reponsible for increasing communal tension in British India, the acute, communal 
feeling which tmhappily prevails in the State at the present time can certainly not be 
ascribed to this cause ; it has been maintained that iu the case of the Srinagar 
Municipality the introduction of joint electorates has enhanced the feeling of 
antagonism and distrust between the different communities. It would appear that in 
the existing state of tension, the institution of joint electorates must be regarded as 
a dangerous experiment. It is obviously advisable at the present time to avoid as 
far as possible all superfluous elements of danger. Separate electorates are accord¬ 
ingly recommended. 


There has been a consensus of opinion on the point that thero should be no 
.i! ot i DK V. Th . e at which a voter should record his vote should depend 
upon the locality in which he normally resides at the time of tho election. 

_in regard to the allocation of elected seats in the Assembly among the various 

communities, widely different views have been put’forward. 

if population is strictly followed, Muslims whose ratio works out at 75 per cent 
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bc°given *7 2 R,,HHWc 32 Seat8 . a , n u Hindus who come to 22 per cent, should 

given 7. Buddhists and Sikhs would hardly qualify for one scat between them* 

K _w?,« of ' we '^ ta .S e " Ras, however, to be taken into account in order to 
sSd m ^riHsh S 8 °* minor communities. This principle has been fully rccogtii- 
5” * u Responsible Mohammedan opinion has been expressed^ in 

♦w £r?r 6 P 1 " 10 ,?’ 6 °, £ weightage” being applied to the State Assembly provided 
tnat aiuslims are allowed to retain an actual majority in the matter of elected seats. 
“ ■ C* 11 ® o ul101 } would appear to be provided by allowing to HinduB sufficient 

weightage to bring their number of elected seats in the Assembly up to 33i 
per cent, Muslims would in this case be awarded a fraction over 60 per cent, while 
biKns and Buddhists would each be given just over 3 per cent. 

It has been claimed that not less than 4 seals enould be allowed to Sikhs, or 
tailing that, two, one for Jammu and one for .Kashmir. It is suggested that their 
aspiration might be met by the practice of including among the nominated members 
one fcikh member coming from that province to which the elected Sikh member does 
lu , °. n S> -*-“ e only other alternative that seems possible is to increase by one 
the total number of elected members, but this would of course disturb the general 
ratio. 


In the case of the Buddhists one elected seat should suffice. 

„ Soiue difficulty is to be found in deciding how effect is to bo given to the 
weightage 1 ’ proposed for Hindus. It is true that the great bulk of the Hindu 
population belongs to the Jammu Province, but there arc obvious objections in the 
way of allotting them a larger number of seats iu that Province than can be given 
to Muslims, who even in Jammu are more numerous than Hindus. The most satis¬ 
factory solution appears to lie in giving the “weightage” its main effect in the 
Kashmir Piovince ; although the Hindus in Kashmir are relatively small in number 
they ore a highly advanced community and it is to be expected that their voting 
strength will prove to be considerably higher than their population would suggest. 

It iB Dot proposed that any elected seats should be reserved for the depressed 
classes. In the censuB the depressed classes are recorded as Hindus, ana there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for according them different treatment from that 
received by them in the Punjab, where no special reservation obtains. 


Nominated Members 


Here again there has been a great difference of opinion, the proposats put for¬ 
ward by various members for the (proportion of nominated to elected seats vary 
between 25 per cent and 150 per cent. 

It would seem a fair solution that the total number of nominated membors. 
should be equal to two-thirds of the number of elected members, namely 22 , ana 
that in addition to these His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur should, if he sees fit 
to do so, appoint his Ministers, not exceeding 5 in number, as ex-officio members. 
The total membership of the Assembly wonld thus be limited to CO (33 + 22 + 5). In 
regard to the nominated members, not less than one-third should be non-officials; 
apart from this His Highness should have entire discretion in the matter of nomi¬ 
nation. There has been a general consensus of opinion, however, expressed at the 
Conference that nomination should be so regulated as to provide as far as possible 
for the representation of interests which are 'not specially, catered for in the elected 
membership, such for instance as Jagirdars and commercial interests. 

If the above recommendations are adopted, there would be a clear elected majo¬ 
rity and there would be a proportion of not less than two nou-officiol members to 
one official member. 

District Board 


At present there are no District Boards iu the State. There has beeD a general 
consensus of opinion expressed at the Conference in favour of a beginning being 
made in this matter in the following way. 

Wazire or District Officers should once every year call a meeting of all the Zaildars 
in their Districts. The Tahsildars and the Road Cess Overseer should also be present. 
The Wazir 6 hould make known the amount of ftmds available from the Road Cess 
Fund for expenditure in the Waxarat. He should ascertain from those present the 
requirements of the various Zails and ho should then proceed to make allotments 
after taking into consideration the views expressed. Zaildars should at the same time 
be given an opportunity to put forward their views iD regard to other matters such 
as Schools, Medical Relief, Sanitation, etc. 
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la the case of districts in which distances are great and communications in¬ 
different, such as, for instance, the Udhampur Wozart which includes Kishtwar, 
Bhadrawah and Ramban, it may be difficult to summon Zaiidare to District head¬ 
quarters without causing them undue inconvenience; in such cases the Wazir should 
make a point of consulting Zaitders at convenient places when he proceeds on tour. 


The Orissa Boundaries Committee Report 

That a separate Province of Orissa could be created was the view of the Orissa 
Committee whose report was published at Simla on the 25th May 1932. 

The area of the new Province approximately will be 33,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 8,277.000. It will consist of the Orissa division, Angnl, Khariar 
Zemindari, a greater part of the Ganjam district and of the Vizagapatam Agency 
tracts. * * 

The Committee met under the * chairmanship of Sir S. P. O'Donnell, with the 
Hon’ble Mr. H. M. Mehta and Mr. T. K. Phookun, M. L. A., as members. The 
Raja of Parlakimedi, Mr. Sachchidaoanda Sinha and Rao Bahadur O. V. b. Nara- 
Bimba Raju were co-opted as members, and shared freely in the proceedings, but 
took no part in drafting and signing the report. 

The report was unanrmous except that Messrs. Mehta and Phookun recommended 
that the Parlokmedi Zemindari should also be included jn the new Province. 

In framing their proposals, the Committee have taken into account language, 
race, attitude of the people, geographical position, economic interest and administra¬ 
tive convenience, and have attached primary importance to the wishes of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The views of the people on either side of the boundary were not ignored, in 
order to ensure the greatest measure of agreement between the area losing and the 
area gaining territory. 

In framing the estimates of revenue for the new Province, the Committee have 
assumed that the sources of revenue will be those at present allocated to the 
Provinces. 

Similarly, in the estimates of expenditure, they have adhered closely to the exis¬ 
ting standards both of salary and administration, at the same time assuming that 
suitable economical arrangements would be adopted. 

The new Province will not have a High Coart or a University. 

As regards long term prisoners, training of constables, etc., it will rely on insti¬ 
tutions maintained by Binar to the coBt of which it will make a contribution. 

As regards interest and reduction of debts, the Committee have taken the same 
view as the Sind Financial Enquiry Committee, namely, that the only equitable 
distribution, both of assets and debts, iB for each province concerned to take over 
all the assets and liabilities. 

The basic revenues of the new province are calculated at Rs. 136.58 lakhs, and 
the basic expenditure, including the debt charges, at Rs. 152.50 lakhs. To the latter 
figure must be added the cost of separation amounting to Rs. 18.23 lakhs, bringing 
the deficit in the first year of separation to Rs. 34.15 lakhs, and allowing for the 
normal expansion of expenditure in the last year. The total deficit in the first year 
will amount to Rs. 35.21 lakhs, the Committee however anticipate that the revenue 
will increaso as the trade depression passes away, and prices to some extent 
recover. On the other hand expenditure will also rise gradually, raising the deficit 
to 40.93 lakhs in the fifteenth year. They hold that the deficits cannot be met to 
any appreciable extent by the imposition of new taxes, but only by the allocation 
of new sources of revenue or by a subvention from the Central Government or by 
a combination of both the methods. 

The new Province will not be faced with any administrative difficulties except 
in the case of the All-India Services, where it will be necessary to borrow officers 
from other provinces. 
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• FrOfiucc will be almost entirely free from commanal trouble 

number of Muslims » very email, and the Telugu minority is not large. 

. Sf p ^ fttl ? n ,D of BJ »“ would cause a slight difference in the proportion 

of the Muslim and Hindu populations, and would doubtless, necessitate the alfotment 
to Muslims of a Urge proportion of the seats in the legislature U Madras No 
serious administrative difficulties will be entailed. 6 auras, rxo 

The Committee are of the opinion that the creation of the new Province of 
Onssa may revive or create demands on behalf of other communities linked by 
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THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Paper & Paper Pulp Industries 

The following is the text of the Tariff Board’s report published by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the resolution containing their decision on the grant of protec¬ 
tion to the paper and paper pulp industries. 

It may be recalled that the Government of India, in March, 1931, asked the 
Tariff Board to examine the question how far the Bamboo Paper Industry 
(Protection) Act of 1925 had achieved its purpose of promoting the manufacture in 
India of paper from bamboo, and to consider whether the continuance of protection 
to the industry after March 31, 1932, was desirable. The Board’s report, which 
was submitted on Oct 15, 1931, was published for general information on the 2nd. 
February 1932. 

On the first question the Board has found that considerable progress had been 
made in developing the bamboo paper industry. Supplies of raw material are in 
sight iu ample quantity for all future requirements and are cow obtained by paper 
mills at a very much lower cost than in 1925. When the industry was investigated 
in that year only one process of manufacturing palp fron bamboo was in commer¬ 
cial use and only iu the works of one concern. During the past period of protec¬ 
tion three other concerns have started and actively developed the manufacture of 
bamboo pnlp and paper by other processes, and the success obtained by those 
several undertakings justifies the finding that though the (development of bamboo 
pulp industry has not been so rapid as was anticipated ia 1925, firm and solid 
foundations have been laid for that industry. The cost of production in Indian 
mills has been materially reduced daring the period under review, and though this 
result is to be attributed largely to the fall which has toxen place to the cost of 
raw materials, evidence has been produced to show that the installation of new 
plant and the improvement in manufacture methods have contributed greatly to 
' this satisfactory result. The Board has examined the claims of the only alternative 
raw material to bamboo which India possesses in any large quantity, namely, the 
sabai grass, and finds that as the main raw material lor Indian paper its potential 
supply falls far short of the requirements, that if grass were to be treated as a 
staple raw material, paper manufacture in India would require a protective duty 
considerably higher than that now in force, and that paper made from grass has a 
restricted market. Bamboo, on the other nand, can be obtained in ample quantity, 
paper of very good quality is being manufactured from it, and while the withdrawal 
of protection at the present stage will mean the disappearance of bamboo as a raw 
material for paper, an examination of the costs of manufacture shows a reasonable 
prospect of tne bamboo paper industry being able eventually to dispense with pro¬ 
tection. As was found during the first enquiry in 1925, a bounty is an inappro¬ 
priate method of assisting this indnsty, and the Board has reached the conclusion 
that the continuance of the protective duty is necessary and that such protection as 
is given should apply equally to all methods of pulp and paper manufacture, whe¬ 
ther the raw material used is bamboo or grass, 
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With these conclusions the Government of India are in agreement. 

The Board has examined with care tho cause and effect of the largely increased 
use of imported wood pulp by Indian mills which has occurred since the passing of 
the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act. The view was staled iu the evidence 
given to the Board that the use of increased quantities of imported pulp had defea¬ 
ted the object of the Act, but the Bonrd has found in regard to this matter that so 
far from the extended use of imported, the experimental work on bambo. 
the increased output of paper as a pulp having prevented or retarded 
lower cost of production, which has been rendered possible very largely by the 
greater use of cheap imported pulp, has ennbled Indian mills to provide the 
necessary finance for their work on bamboo. Tho development of the industry has, 
however, in the Board’s view, now reached a stnge when a definite stimulus should 
be applied to the manufacture and nse of bamboo pulp and an appropriate method 
is the imposition of a new dnty on imported wood pulp. The Government of India 
accept these conclusions. 

The main recommendations made by the Board are as follows :—(1) Protection 
lo the bamboo pulp and paper industry should be continued by means of a duty ; 
(2) a duty on imported paper should be imposed at the same rate and on the same 
articles as at present; (3) a duty should be imposed on imported wood pulp at the 
rate of Rs. 45 per ton ; (4) the protective duties ou paper and pulp should remain 
in force for a period of seven years from April 1, 1932 ; (5) a conference should be 
held with representatives of different interests to decide the proper definition of the 
classes of paper to be subject to the protective duty ; (6) compliance by paper¬ 
making companies with the principles stated in para. 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
report should be made a condition precedent to the grant of concessions for the 
exploitation of forests and to the purchase of paper by the Government; (7) the 
paper pulp section of the Forest Research Institute should undertake the coordina¬ 
tion of the experimental work on bamboo. 

The Government of India accept the necessity for giving protection to the 
bamboo paper industry for a further period by means of a duty on paper and to 
the bamboo pulp industry by means of a duty on importB of pulp. They also 
accept the Board’s recommendations regarding the rate of the two duties and the addi¬ 
tional period of protection required. 

As' regards the definition to be embodied in the traiff schedule of the articles 
chargeable with the protective duty, the Government of India are unable to accept 
the Board’s recommendation that, while the protective duty should continue to be 
imposed npon printing and writing papers, the definition of the kinds of paper to 
be classed under those two heads should be determined according to trade UBage 
after consultation with the representatives of different ^interests. The definition of 
the articles to which the protective tariff is to apply should indicate ns precisely as 
possible the intention of the legislature and should be so framed as to include any 
such articles as can be produced, economically in the country or may compete with 
the indigeneous product, and for this purpose trade usage provides no guide. At 
the same time, the Government of India appreciate the fact that ‘classes of paper’ 
gives rise to difficulties of interpretation, and if protection is given .for a further 

E eriod to the paper industry they propose to proceed without delay to revise the 
asis of assessment to duty of imported paper, in consultation with the different 
interests concerned, in such a way as to obviate disputes regarding interpretation of 
the tariff and to place the results of such a revision before the Legislature at the 
earliest opportunity, As, however, the time remaining before the expiry of the exis¬ 
ting Act is insufficient to enable the new definitions to be properly determined, the 
Government of India consider that for the immediate purposes the best course will 
be to re-enact the law with the existing definitions. They consider, however, that 
the statutory minimum proportion of mechanical wood pulp required to exempt prin¬ 
ting paper from the protective duty should be raised from 65 to 75 per cent, of 
i fibre content, and that the allowances found necessary to provide margins for error 
in teBt and manufacture should be made entirely by executive order. 

The Board’s recommendations in respect of the observations laid down by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission are maintained in para 104 and the succeeding paragraphs 
of its report. The Government of India consider it necessary to advert specially to 
tkese recommendations, because ia one important respect they appear to indicate a 
misapprehension of the Government’s accepted policy in the matter. The policy of 
tho Government of India has at no time been to require, as a condition of its receiv¬ 
ing assistance through tariff or by bounties, that a company already engaged in the 
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: n iv, be Govern ment of India propose to introduce legislation immediately to give effect 
in “, nn / r ’“d'cated in para. 6 of this resolution to the Board’s recommendations 
in respect .of customs tariff. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Wire and Wire Naila Industries 

The Government have also released for publication the Tariff Board's report and 
their decision on the grant of protection to the wire and wire nail industry. It will 
be remembered that the Government, in May last year, remitted to the Tariff Board 
for enquiry on application from the Indian Steel Wire Products asking for the 
restoration of protection to the wire and wire nail industry. The Board’s report 
which was submitted on Oct. 15, 1931, was published for general information on the 
2nd, FEBRUARY 1932. The Board’s conclusions may be summarised as follows;—In 
order to justify the grant of protection to the manufacture of wire and wire nails in 
India, it is necessary that these products should be made from Indian steel, and for 
this purpose the establishment of a wire rod mill in India ib essential._ Since no mill 
exists in India capable of rolling wire rod, the application for protection to the wiro 
and wire nail industry is premature but one firm of Indian steel wire products at 
Tatanagar is at present manufacturing wire and wire nails from imported wire rod 
and is prepared, if protection iB granted to the industry, to erect a mill capable of 
rolling wire rod from Indian stem bullets. The output of this mill would be large 
enough to secure an economical level of costs, and a market exists in India sufficient 
to absorb the output of the mill, including its products other tbao wire rod used 
in the manufacture of wire and wire nails. If the firm obtains no assistance now in 
carrying on manufacture from imported raw material it will be compelled to stop 
working, and temporary assistance should be granted, because the manufacture of 
wiro and wire nails was given protection in 1924 and because the present proprietor 
of the concern, when he purchased the works, was justified in assuming that though 
protection bad been withdrawn in 1927 restoration before 1930 was a reasonable cer¬ 
tainty. The Board’s recommendation is that so much . assistance should 
be granted to tbe industry as will enable it to maintain itself until such 
time as may reasonably be expected to make arrangements for supplying itself 
with the material drawn from indigenous sources. It is calculated that if a selling 
price of Rs. 190 per ton can be guaranteed for wire nnitB, the manufacturer should 
obtain a profit on bis present output of about 5 per cent on his total capital expen¬ 
diture, and the Board considers this to be a fair price for the purpose of temporary 
assistance. It accordingly recommends the imposition of a duty on wire and wire 
nails at the rate of Rs. 45 per ton until the wire and wire nail (industry’s claim to 

61 
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substantive protection has been investigated hr the -course, of the " next statutory 
■enquiry into the, iron and Bteel industry. The Board also recommends‘that the 
existing concession should be continued under which ‘Messrs. .Indian Steel Wire 
Products are permitted to import rod free of duty. s -/ ‘ * 

The Government of-India nave carefully considered the'Board's report and have 
decided to accept its recommendations. .They agree with the Tariff Board that until 
the industry can obtain its principal raw material in India ■ the claim to protection - 
cannot be substantiated. There is, however, a reasonable prospect that the firm now 
manufacturing wire and wire nails in India will beforelong he in a position to 
supply itself with indigenous raw material and taking into account all the circums¬ 
tances, the Government of India consider that the grant of * tariff assistance for a 
limited period to afford the industry a further opportunity of removing Tthe disabi¬ 
lity under which it labdure would be in the national interests. - Their attitude in the 
mater has not been influenced by the argument that the firm in question has an 
eqnitable claim to assistance owing to the circumstances in'which it undertook manu¬ 
facture, for in their view the claim breaks down and has not been established, but 
they consider it of great importance to the successful establishment in India of the 
steel industry as a whole that new branches of the industry should be created and the 
market for steel made in India thereby Widened. The information in their possession 
leads them to believe that the manufacture of wire rod in India presents no insuper-. 
able difficulties, but tinless assistance is given now such manufacture is likely to be * 
postponed for an indefinite period. They desire, however, to make it plain that when 
machinery- for the manufacture of wire rod has been installed and production com¬ 
mences, that fact will not in itself constitute a valid claim to protection. It will still 
be necesssary for the industry, to show to the satisfaction of the Tariff Board and the 
Legislature that manufacture under the new conditions is likely to be economical, 
ana in short, that the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission are statisfied. 

In accordance with the decision stated in the preceding paragraph, the Government 
of India will introduce legislation immediately to impose a protective duty of Bs. 45 
per ton on the articles ^recommended by the Bora to operate until March 31, 1934. 
They also propose to continue to allow to the Indian Steel Wire Products the conces-' 
sion which they enjoy at present in respect of the duty on imported wire rod. 

* 



